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WAYS OF LIVING IN OTHER LANDS 


A UNIT DEVELOPED IN FOURTH GRADE 
EATON-JOHNSON SCHOOL, HENDERSON 


A unit developed last year on In- 
dian life was left in my classroom 
to be placed on exhibit at the coun- 
ty fair in October, 1953. The new 
pupils showed an interest in the 
Indian unit by asking many ques- 
tions. They seemed especially in- 
terested in the different types of 
Indian homes. We discussed the 
people — Sioux, Navajo, Pueblo — 
and their homes. Different children 
expressed their opinions of the 
Indian homes as compared to their 
own homes. Some said their homes 
were warmer, others said their 
homes were safer. Two children 
told the class of their new homes. 
Several children were full of dis- 
cussion of the new homes being 
built in their neighborhood. I asked 
the pupils if they would like to de- 
velop a unit on people and their 
homes in other lands, They express- 
ed an eagerness to do so. Using 
homes as a point of reference, the 
unit was launched by: 

1. Utilizing the children’s dis- 
cussion of their community homes 
to stimulate further inquiry into 
the homes outside of their commu- 
nity. 
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By Mrs. RutH H. HUGHES 


2. Discussing ways of reaching 
homes in foreign lands. 

3. Discussing which homes to 
visit first. 
4. Encouraging children to talk 
of the people and their homes that 
they had previously read about. 


5. Listening to children tell of 
the different races of people that 
they had seen in their community 
or in travel. 


6. Listening to children tell of 
letters that they or members of 
their families received from sgol- 
diers in foreign lands. 


7. Locating those places on the 
map for further iquiry. 

8. Discussing foods and commo- 
dities from foreign countries that 
they use. 

9. Discussing foreign words that 
the children had encountered in 
stories and movies 

The children decided to take an 
imaginary trip with the children 
in their geography text who were 
going to visit some of the people 
around the world. They decided 
to visit more places than the ones 
planned by the group in the text. 


Our class would leave them at cer- 
tain points and take side trips. 

After each visit the class plan- 
ned to make models of the homes 
visited. These models would be 
made by children working in groups 
or alone. The children planned to 
utilize the materials in the school, 
their homes, and the community to 
construct their models. 

Together we planned a number 
of questions to be answered dur- 
ing the visits or after the visits. 
Some of the questions were: 

1. On what continent do the 
people whom they are to visit live? 

2. Who are the people? 

3. What kind of work 
people do? 

4. Why do they engage in cer- 
tain types of work? 

5. What do they produce that 
we use? 

6. What are they using that is 
produced in the United States? 

7. What kind of houses do they 
live in? 

8. Of what materials 
houses made? 

(Continued on page 4) 
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CLASSROOM TEACHER 


HOW THEY SUPPLEMENT EACH OTHER IN A COORDINATED 
SCHOOL PROGRAM 


By JESSIE ToDpD* 


Since art depends upon enthu- 
siasm and since enthusiasm in the 
classroom is contagious, the class- 
room teacher plays a vital role in 
any school art program. 


Spelling and reading programs 
will not succeed if these subjects 
are disregarded in areas not labeled 
Spelling and Reading. So it is with 
the art program which cannot 
succeed unless every possible op- 
portunity to make use of art in the 
school is carefully considered. 
Every teacher should realize, for 
example, that simply copying a 
picture requires no originality or 
thought and, therefore, is not art. 
“But we don’t say it’s art, we’re 
doing it for social studies.” The 
answer, of course, is that we must 
consider the child in relation to the 
total school program. 


Much of the success of an art 
program will depend upon the 
classroom teacher’s understanding 
of its aims and purposes. This is 
perhaps more true in schools with 
special art teachers than in schools 
where the classroom teacher has 
full responsibility for the art pro- 
gram. In either situation, however, 
the day-by-day carrying out of the 
art program rests with the class- 
room teacher. Without her help 
and interest the art program will 
fail. 


*About the author 


Miss Todd is an Art Instructor in the 
Laboratory School at the University of 
ee ud Boe pontien and HESS 


Working Together? 


Several examples will illustrate. 
The art teacher had made great 
effort to build up the confidence of 
a boy in her class. Day after day he 
had been saying, “I’m no good. 
See, I try to model a dog and it 
doesn’t look like a dog.” 


“T think it does,” the art teacher 
said. 


Just then the classroom teacher 
stood beside the boy and in a flip- 
pant way said, “Is it a dog or a 
horse ?” 


The boy turned to the art teach- 
er, “I told you it was no good; Miss 
Brown doesn’t even know it’s a 
dog.” 


It was a simple mistake, but the 
classroom teacher who under- 
stands the aims of the art program 
knows that it is best not to ask 
what a drawing or modelling is. 
Usually the child will tell. A book 
could easily be written on how to 
look at children’s art. 


The boy had done a solid piece of 
modelling. He had made an artistic 
shape. To the artist whether it was 
a dog or horse was of little im- 
portance. The boy needed his self 
confidence built up by praise. This 
fact was very important. Miss 
Brown by one remark had spoiled 
what the art teacher had ac- 
complished with time and effort. 
The boy was back where he started. 
He mussed up the dog. 


Another illustration. The class- 
room teacher brought her first 





The classroom teacher in the art room 
can contribute much to the creative 
atmosphere of the art class. 


graders to the art room to do finger 
painting. The children were so en- 
thusiastic about finger painting 
that many of them made five finger 
paintings in one art period. Since 
another class was arriving in the 
art room, the first graders had to 
take their finger paintings back 
to their room to dry. They made 
many trips. 


The next day when the first 
graders came to the art room to 
make more finger paintings the 
classroom teacher announced; 
“Work on the same finger painting's 
for the entire period.” This was 
poor practice, but the art teacher 
could not contradict it. The finger 
painting paper became too dry as 
the children worked. The children 
felt that it was not successful. On 
the previous day the children often 
mussed up the finger paint several 
times on each paper but did this 
quickly and called the finger paint- 
ing done when they arrived at a 
result they liked. 
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When they had to work on the 
same finger painting for an entire 
period they had to muss up a design 
they liked because they had to keep 
on using the same paper. Since they 
had to work on the same pictures 
for the entire period they stirred 
all of the bright colors together 
as they worked over and over on 
the only paper they could have. All 
results were a gloomy greenish 
black and they were so dried up 
that no little wiggles showed. The 
children were disappointed. 


In both of these cases the class- 
room teachers and the art teacher 
had not worked together effective- 
ly. Obviously the art teacher can- 
not succeed in bringing creative 
work out of children when the 
classroom teacher finds fault where 
the art teacher gives praise. The 
two must not have opposing aims. 


Understanding Art 


Children’s art is wonderful. It 
hasn’t been spoiled by too much 
academic teaching. It is often close 
to the work of artists. The little 
white clay cat with huge pink sunk- 
in eyes and expressive tail fastened 
solid as it curves around his body 
is a work of art. The classroom 
teacher who prefers a naturalistic 
cat needs to read some books about 
contemporary art. The child who 
made the cat used imagination in 
color and in shape. The shape was 
very solid and simple. The result 
was most appealing. 


Another child painted a very ex- 
pressive man. The classroom teach- 
er who says “But the head is much 
too large,’ needs an understanding 
of the aims of art. The child’s paint- 
ing was full of rhythm and ex- 
pression. It was of little importance 
that the head was too large to be 
naturalistic. 


When the classroom teacher is 
with her children in the art class, 
she and the art teacher can supple- 
ment each other and provide a more 
coordinated school program for the 
child. If the classroom teacher 
helps to pour paint from the quart 
bottles to the little bottles, she is 
a part of the whole creative process. 
However, if the classroom teacher 
corrects papers during the art class, 
it would be better if she went to 
NINETEEN 
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The First Grade Express is about ready to leave as 
with his lunch and the engineer gets his orders. This language arts activity has 
more meaning for these children who have used their art period to paint a large 
train. 


another room. Her non-participa- 
tion puts a damper on the art class, 
for someone is present who is not 
entering into the spirit of the class. 


If she helps the art teacher assist 
some child who knocked over his 
paint bottle she is part of the group 
for paint needs to be cleaned up 
and some small children’s hands 
are not strong enough to squeeze 
water out of a rag. 


When big paintings or stage sets 
have to be moved from the art room 
to the classroom she can accompany 
a small group as they try to carry 
the scenery. While she does this 
the art teacher stays with the 
majority in the art room. 


This classroom teacher will then 
wear a smock and older shoes like 
the art teacher for when children 
work freely with art materials 
there has to be a “mess.” If she 
wears good clothes and no smock 
she will stand aloof for fear of 
getting spots on her clothes. This 
attitude can easily have a bad effect 
on the art work. Rather than do 
this she should go to another room. 
The classroom teacher who does 
not spend time as a participant in 
art activities with her children can- 
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the fireman climbs aboard 


not have the insight which is essen- 
tial to any effective art program. 
Teacher participation is the most 
important element in the art 
program. 


Other Prerequisites 


There are, of course, other pre- 
requisites to this program which 
should probably be more generally 
understood by classroom teachers 
and administrators. High on this 
list of prerequisites are space and 
material. Children need paint and 
clay, their favorite materials. They 
need large pieces of paper and 
bottles of paint with large brushes. 
Large quantities give them free- 
dom. Obviously they need table 
space or floor space in order to 
spread out the papers and set the 
paint bottles close by. If the school 
lacks this space, some children may 
read while others paint. 


The solution is not to work on 
small paper size 9 x 12 inches. 
Neither is the solution to limit 
children to crayons with the com- 
ment “this is all we can afford.” 


There are ways to get money for 
supplies. One enthusiastic teacher 
spent her own money to have a few 
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children paint large. The results 
were so pleasing that the parent- 
teachers group bought $10 worth 
of paint. The superintendent was 
pleased. The art teacher now has 
all of the paint she wants and large 
paper of many colors. It took sev- 
eral more years to get the clay. Not 
before she had her stone sculpture 
exhibited in the Chicago Art In- 
stitute Show did the school become 
interested. The parent - teacher 
group asked her to give a talk. The 
superintendent was present. Now 
her children have clay. 


At first each child had to muss 
up his clay unless he made an ex- 
cellent piece of modelling. This, of 
course, was not good practice. The 
child who does his best should keep 
his modelling. He may never be a 
genius, but his work is interesting 
to him and to others. Now her 
school has enough clay for all to 
use freely. 


The importance of exhibiting 
children’s pictures cannot be over- 
estimated. Large bulletin boards in 
rooms and many bulletin boards in 
the halls are needed. Pictures are 
not painted to stack up in piles. 
Children like to see their work and 
the work of others. An exhibit put 
up once a year for the parents is 
not the solution. Sending an exhibit 
to the central office is not the solu- 
tion. These exhibits should be on 
the hall bulletin boards at the end 
of the first week of school. They 
will not be good, but as the weeks 
go by the pictures will be better. 
Some pictures may be taken down 
when others are ready to put up. 
The exhibit is , therefore, continual. 
To list all of the things the children 
learn from such an exhibit would 
make another article. (See Ameri- 
can Childhood, September, 1954 pp. 
10-12.) 


These exhibits have many sec- 
ondary values. They enlist the 
interest of parents and superintend- 
ents. They enlighten the parents 
and superintendent as to the aims 
of the teachers and the art accom- 
plishments of the children. They 
give the superintendent concrete 
evidence to guide him in evaluating 
the art program. His suggestions 
and criticisms may give the art 
teacher the opportunity to explain 
the program to him or to enlist his 
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support in getting more supplies or 
space. 
Enough Time 

Last but not least in importance 
is the matter of time. The art 
period must be long enough to get 
something finished. With the ex- 
ception of the first grade, the art 
period should be no less than 50 
minutes for painting and clay work. 
A 60-minute period is more satis- 
factory since children need to get 
out paints and mix colors for their 
special needs. This takes time and 
younger children often spill paint 
which will take more time. After 
the paint is mixed and all is ready 
the child must have time to paint. 

When working with clay, boys 
and girls need time to finish what 
they start. Children like the kind 
of clay that hardens. They cannot 
work on it a second day for it 
hardens over night. If they can- 
not finish in one art period they 
have to muss it up and start all 
over the next day. Children can, of 
course, bring tin cans with covers 
and keep the clay object soft in 
this can from day-to-day, but most 
children under the seventh grade 
don’t care to do this. They like to 
finish in one art class so that they 
can paint the clay the next day. 


Freedom Is The Essence 
of Children’s Art 





Children like to work with a variety 
of art materials. Clay which hardens 
and can be painted is popular with 
many. 


Then, too, children seem to bring 
cans too small for the objects they 
model. 

We must do nothing to cramp 
the size of modelling as well as 
painting and other art forms. As 
was stated before, children are 
more free when they make things 
large, when they have plenty of 
time, and when they work in an 
atmosphere of enthusiasm. Keep 
in mind that freedom is the essence 
of children’s art. 





Ways Of Living In Other Lands 
(Continued from page 1) 

9. What is the shape of the roofs 
and why so shaped? 

10. Where or how are the ma- 
terials for building or making their 
homes obtained? 

11. What is their attitude toward 
members of their families? 

12. How do they treat the Amer- 
ican children of the text trip? 

13. How do they help us to un- 
derstand their customs and habits? 

14. Does learning some of their 
words make them seem friends? 

15. What have they contributed 
to our way of life that is useful 
or pleasing? 

16. How do they dress? 

17. Why do they dress as they 
do? 

Committees were formed accord- 
ing to children’s interest to report 
on certain aspects of the people. 
These reports were to be given 
orally. We promised to write in- 
formation that was pertinent to 
the purpose on the blackboard so 
that the whole class could copy it 
and keep it for further reference. 

It was decided by the class that 
the best way to find the answers 
to the questions would be to: 

1. Read the geography textbook. 

2. Read other books. 

3. See film strips at school. 

4, Observe ways of living in 
foreign lands in the movies they 
attend, and on TV. 

5. Find and study pictures. 

6. Listen to stories read by the 
teacher. 

7. Read weekly newspapers and 
the daily papers. 

8. Ask questions of friends or 
members of their families who have 
been to foreign lands. 

Teaching Procedure and Activi- 
ties. The study was begun by show- 
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ing “Our South American Neigh- 
bors,” a color film strip secured 
from the Curriculum Film Library. 
After seeing this film the children 
were eager to begin their imaginary 
trip to visit the people of the film 
in order to learn more about them. 

The children discussed ways of 
getting to New York from Hender- 
son to join the group going to South 
America in their geography text. 
They secured bus and train sched- 
ules from the local stations and 
planned their trip. On their arrival 
in New York, they joined the geo- 
graphy text group and were soon 
in a plane winding their way over 
the blue Atlantic with them. 

A list of topics was placed on 
the blackboard and the children 
selected subjects for the reports. 
The topics included clothing, food, 
houses, work, games, tools, climate, 
foreign words, nationality, gifts to 
other people. 

The reports were obtained from 
the geography textbook, school and 
public library books, children’s per- 
sonal books, and supplementary 
readers. 

Each child gave his report on 
the topic he had selected. Some of 
the children gave several. After the 
reports were given, we wrote the 
highlights from the report on the 
blackboard. The children copied 
this information in booklets. 

As the study progressed, when 
the answers to the questions dis- 
cussed in the planning appeared or 
were realized, special attention was 
given to them. To illustrate, con- 
sider the following incident: 

One day a boy was reading a 
story, “Cabritto”, in the April 
Children’s Activities. He came to 
the word, “sombrero.” After noting 
the meaning—broad-brimmed hat, 
and the pronunciation, “som-bray’- 
row,--he was eager to tell of a film 
that he had seen in which the word 
sombrero was used. The pupils be- 
came interested in the story the 
boy was reading—wanted to know 
more about the people in the story. 
The boy read the story aloud for 
the enjoyment of the whole class. 
This story contained a list of Span- 
ish words — their pronunciations 
and meanings. The children wanted 
the list for their booklet and asked 
the teacher to place the list on the 
blackboard. They copied the list 
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and some of the pupils learned the 
meanings and pronunications. We 
felt that this was a crucial point in 
the children’s interest and a source 
for securing answers to several 
questions; hence, the pupils were 
encouraged to leave the text group 
and visit Mexico. 

After the study of Mexico some 
of the children expressed a desire 
to live in Mexico. Other pupils 
said they would not mind living 
there since they knew a few Mexi- 
can words and would be able to 
establish friendship with the Mex- 
ican children easily. 

The study progressed from con- 
tinent to continent with the chil- 
dren participating in activities of 


various types. 


Concomitant Learning. The unit 
activities were correlated with 
other subjects: art, language 
health, writing, reading, and dram- 
atization. 

Art. In art, the pupils construct- 
ed model houses and painted them, 
drew and colored houses for the 
jackets of their booklets, tied 
thatched roofs, wove native grass 
houses, drew pictures of articles 
of dress and household furnishings, 
drew, colored, and cut pictures for 
a Dutch frieze, colored maps, held 
an art exhibit of paintings by 
Prince Reavis, and invited the mid- 
dle and upper grades to view it. 

Language. In language, various 
types of oral expression were used 
which included: discussions of what 
the children had seen on their trip, 
reports of the committees, ques- 
tions answered, talks with other 
children and teachers from other 
rooms concerning their houses, 
choral reading of poems. 

Their written expression com- 
prised: copied reports, writing let- 
ters to friends from foreign coun- 
tries, writing foreign words, label- 
ing houses, writing news items 
from weekly and daily papers re- 
lating to countries and peoples 
studied, writing articles for the 
school paper. 

Health. The children observed 
health habits of the peoples as 
compared to our standards of eat- 
ing, sleeping, safety, and sanitation. 

Writing. In written expression, 
legibility was stressed. Composi- 
tions were displayed on the bulletin 
board and the children decided 
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which were more easily read. Re- 
writing was zealously done as the 
children wanted their compositions 
on display. 

Reading. During the unit, the 
children found a greater need to 
read for information, and learned 
to read for pleasure. 

Dramatization. The pupils gave 
a dramatization of a Spanish story, 
“Columbus Before the Court of 
Spain,” in the auditorium, They 
wrote and dramatized a play from 
an Irish story in their reader, 
“Chanticleer.”’ Pupils modeled som- 
breros secured from a bakery and 
played an English gam e—“Old 
Roger Is Dead.” 


Culmination. After the children 
finished their unit, they arranged 
an exhibit of their houses, booklets 
and pictures. They held open house 
and invited the Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation and the children from 
other rooms to see the work that 
they had done. One or two children 
from each committee talked to the 
visitors concerning the model 
houses and the people who lived 
in homes of that type. 


The children were so happy that 
their exhibit was appreciated by 
their parents, other children, and 
the teachers in their school that 
they expressed a wish that they 
might keep the display as a re- 
minder of their visit with other 
peoples in other lands. It was de- 
cided that since the group would 
soon move to another grade and 
their exhibit would have to be tak- 
en down, that the best way to keep 
it would be to have a picture taken 
of it. This was done by one of the 
parents who visited open house. 


Ultimate result. The desired ul- 
timate behavior of the pupils in my 
class to react favorably toward 
peoples in other lands can only be 
hoped for. Time will have to prove 
whether the content of this unit 
has or has not become fixed in the 
structure that we call the character 
of the pupils. 
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THE PRINCIPAL AND SCHOOL 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 


By C. M. MccaLL, Prin. P. W. Moore School, Faison 


Public Relations for the school, 
is that part of the school’s program 
which is maintaining a comfortable 
working relationship between the 
school and the public, a relation- 
ship that will enable the people 
to understand school purposes and 
programs and register their own 
feelings and purposes, where they 
will have a part in making the 
school. And the word people, here, 
means all people of the community, 
and not just the business leaders, 
the taxpayers, or just the parents, 
or some influential social club mem- 
bers. A good public relations policy 
is not one catering to key people or 
any social group. If one should 
analyze this large audience, he will 
find taxpayers, parents of school 
children, just the citizens of the 
‘community, the local police and 
courts, the public health and fire 
departments, and other divisions 
of the local government forces. He 
will also find parent-teacher and 
other organizations concerned with 
the cultural development of the 
community; the news gatherers, 
and people desiring to deal with the 
school in a business way. For one 
reason or another all of these 
groups will want information 
about the school. But what the 
school offers in the way of informa- 
tion or joint participation to any 
audience should be based primarily 
upon the school’s needs, and only 
secondarily upon the wishes of the 
group in question. To be effective 
the public relations programs must 
be well understood by all members 
of the staff. 


Chamberlain, says: 

Public relations is a process for 
developing public understanding 
and appreciation of purposes, pro- 
grams, and problems of the public 
school. Based upon a careful analy- 
sis of community life, the infor- 
mational materials employed are 
adjusted to the social, intellectual, 
and cultural levels of the adult 
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groups for whom they are prepared. 
Public relation may also be regard- 
ed, and wisely so, as a way of life 
that expresses itself daily in the 
actions and attitudes of teachers 
toward one another, toward pupils, 
and the public. 


First the principal must be a 
professional leader in his communi- 
ty. He must know his community, 
and its numerous organizations and 
participate in their activities. His 
staff should be unified and should 
take part in the activities of the 
community if the school is to be- 
come the center of community life. 
This does not mean that the prin- 
cipal should be a know all, or one 
who has all of the answers, but it 
does mean that he should know 
where to find most of them. Educa- 
tion to-day is a broad and intricate 
field of endeavor. Nearly all phases 
of teaching and learning have been 
subjected to very careful study and 
research so that now there is avail- 
able an untold quantity of litera- 
ture presenting data which has 
been gathered, and attempting to 
interpret the facts and related 
theories. The concept of teaching 
and learning have been extended to 
include such items as educational 
objectives, curriculum, administra- 
tion, school finance, and teacher 
training. One may also remember 
that education is applied from pre- 
school experience to adulthood, and 
it is evident that education is as 
comprehensive as any other field of 
human endeavor. Any person who 
has the self-confidence to accept a 
position which carries responsi- 
bilities for direction and guidance 
of this broad and all important 
social enterprise must be an in- 
dividual of extensive training, keen 
insight, and unique leadership and 
administrative ability. While it is 
true that a principal is responsible 
for leadership in only his school 
unit in the system of public schools, 
yet he must be a student of the 
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entire program of public education 
in order that he may have the 
proper perspective regarding the 
relationship of his unit to the other 
units in the system. 

The office of the principal is of 
sufficient importance and complexi- 
ty to challenge the superior abili- 
ties of the most competent persons 
that can be mustered into the pro- 
fession; the opportunities for serv- 
ice are large for those who aim to 
be principals. The current theories 
and administrative practices have 
been subjected to critical analyses 
and attention has been called to the 
many unsolved problems regarding 
the organization and administra- 
tion of our public school system of 
to-day. Intelligent experimentation 
and the ultimate solution of perti- 
nent problems require that those 
most closely associated with the 
management of the schools be able 
to assume active leadership. With- 
in his specific school, teachers, 
pupils, and parents look to the prin- 
cipal for leadership, even though 
general and special supervisors may 
assist him. It is from him that 
counsel and guidance is most fre- 
quently sought, however, pathet- 
ically enough, this leadership is too 
frequently lacking. Its absence is 
soon recognized by teachers, pupils 
and others. Conversely, a high 
quality of professional leadership 
invariably generates a_business- 
like air of enthusiasm and con- 
fidence. Usually the influence of the 
principal is so potent, whether 
positively or negatively, that the 
atmosphere of the school reflects 
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his leadership. As an administrative 
officer he has frequent occasions in 
conferences to assist in the formu- 
lation of policies for the school sys- 
tem. At all times he carries a major 
responsibility for applying in his 
own school, in the most effective 
manner, the policies which have 
been accepted for system-wide use. 
Consequently he has the continuous 
challenge of organizing and ad- 
ministering his school in a fashion 
which will permit the adopted 
theories and principles to receive 
expression in classroom instruction. 


The principal, because of the re- 
spected position which he occupies 
in the minds of his school patrons, 
is strategically situated to interpret 
the work of the school to the people, 
to mold public attitudes regarding 
the school, and to keep the public 
constantly informed and intelligent 
about the changes that are oc- 
curring in the practices of the 
school. One of the most beneficial 
results of continuous contact with 
the community immediately sur- 
rounding the school is the coopera- 
tion between teachers and parents. 
The work of the school will be 
much more effective if what the 
teachers are trying to do in school 
receives, not only the approval but 
an enthuisastic support from par- 
ents. The desirable community re- 
lationships are very difficult to 
secure and maintain if the principal 
does not assume an active interest 
and demonstrate a positive leader- 
ship. If he has maintained contact 
with existing organizations in his 
community, he has an advantage- 
ous position to combat development 
of any influences which might seri- 
ously harm the local school. Such 
contacts will be invaluable in un- 
covering the trouble spots in the 
community. In every community 
there will be, at times, inarticula- 
tion between the school and some 
segments of the public. It is well 
to have as many contacts in the 
community as possible so that these 
dissatisfactions or evidences of in- 
adequacy may be discovered 
promptly and considered carefully. 

One avenue for securing more in- 
timate relations between the school 
and community, the possibilities of 
which have not been fully exhaust- 
ed in most places, consists of direct 
contacts between the members of 


the school staff and the parents. 
Teachers testify almost unanimous- 
ly to the increased understanding 
of the attitudes and actions of their 
pupils which results from visits in 
the home, yet there are many 
teachers who have never set foot 
inside the home of a single one of 
their pupils. If a thorough under- 
standing of the whole child is es- 
sential for effective education, 
home visits by teachers seems im- 
perative. From the viewpoint of 
school public relations teachers 
may utilize home visits and inter- 
views with parents to explain the 
work of the school, what it is at- 
tempting to do, and how parents 
may cooperate in achieving its 


aims. There are also other staff 
members, such as the visiting 
teacher, attendance officer, and 


school nurse, who make frequent 
contacts with the homes of pupils. 
These contacts may bear endless 
fruit in promoting enthusiastic 
support of the school and welding 
together more closely the endeavors 


of parents and teachers, or they 


may engender antagonisms if these 
staff officers do not approach their 
work with proper point of views. It 
is essential that the principal rec- 
ognize fully how the community 
contacts of teachers and staff of- 
ficers may be utilized in a program 
of public relations and then to 
direct their efforts through desira- 
ble channels. 


SEVEN COMMANDMENTS OF A 
GOOD PUBLIC RELATIONS 
PROGRAM: 


I—Thou shalt love people, not 
just use them for thy own 
good. 

II—Thou shalt strive to under- 
stand thy neighbour’s view- 
point, not force yours upon 
him. 

I1J—Thou shalt compliment more 
than criticize thy brother. 

IV—Thou shalt not get angry 
when others disagree with 
thee. 

V—tThou shalt be kind to others, 
if thou would they be kind to 


thee. 

VI—Thou shalt develop a sense of 
humor. 

VII—Thou shalt smile in the 


present of others. 


for JANUARY, NINETEEN FIFTY-FIVE 


SCHOOL IN TRANSITION: 
Community Experiences in De- 
segregation. Robin N. Williams, Jr. 
and Margaret W. Ryan, Editors. 
University of N. C. Press, Chapel 
HiveN GC. 272app4 55.00. 

This is the second in a series of 
publications announced to come 
from the University of North Caro- 
lina Press dealing with the issues 
arising out of the May 17, 1954 
decision of the United State Su- 
preme Court outlawing segregation 
in the public schools of our nation. 
The editors, both Southerners, 
surprise us with their objectivity 
and with their provincial style. 
They use a conventional approach 
which does no violence to the 
average American assumption of 
absolute race differentiation, thus 
achieving a reader appeal which 
would not be found in the scientific 
shop language used in more ortho- 
dox treatises by sociologists. 

The volume presents a series of 
classified case studies of communi- 
ties making the change-over from 
segregated to (at least partially) 
integrated schools: The book will 
leave confusion in the minds of 
those who understand the schools 
as a community function. The as- 
sumption that those communities 
affected by state laws requiring 
social separation of families can 
experience school integration with 
the educational values unimpaired 
seems to run like a song without 
words throughout the stories from 
Indiana and Arizona. Caste think- 
ing is reflected in accounts of com- 
munity attitudes throughout near- 
ly all the communities in varying 
degrees. Issues for the future are 
forecast in comment without much 
reference to the necessity for re- 
solving the caste problem along 
with administrative reorganization 
required. 

The historical and legal back- 
grounds are treated briefly but ade- 
quately. The classification of com- 
munity types reflects legal status, 
as should be the case. Legal status 
requiring desegregation and per- 
mitting it are covered. Legal status 
requiring segregation is not cover- 
ed in the volume at hand. All cases 
reported, fortunately, reveal more 
promising practices than frustra- 
tions. This the great merit of the 
book as a guide. 
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OBSERVE THE LAW—WORK FOR FULL 
DEMOCRACY 


Real Meaning of Our 74th Annual Convention Theme 


“Education For Full Participation In American 
Life’ was chosen last Spring as the theme for 1954 
district conventions and the state convention this 
year. The Program Committee was wise in its choice. 
The paradoxies of our dual American government as 
reflected in the constitution of the United States and 
the restrictive constitutional provisions and statutes 
of states in our region, and many others, impose a 
heavy burden upon the loyalties of conscientious 
educators. The national code, spelled out in the basic 
charters of our nation, prohibits, in spirit at least, 
such contrary state laws as we must observe in the 
dual pattern. Yet, as citizens of the United States, 
we must teach American ideals and work to foster en- 
lightened public opinion in favor of a democracy 
based on the guarantees of our federal constitution. 


TO UPHOLD OR UPSET 


On January 5th, 1955, the Legislature of North 
Carolina, comprising duly elected representatives of 
“all the people” convened in accordance with law. 
The first official action of this body was the taking 
of the oath of office in which each representative 
and senator placed his hand upon the Bible and 
swore to “uphold the Constitution of the United 
States ....” (and the Constitution of North Caro- 
lina, not inconsistent with the Federal Constitution.) 
[t is rather paradoxical to reflect that the first bills to 
hit the legislative hopper should be concerned with 
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methods of circumventing rather than upholding 
the Federal Constitution. 


North Carolina has long enjoyed a disputable 
reputation as the most liberal of the southern states. 
There were those who were confident that in North 
Carolina, at least, governmental and school officials 
would make an honest effort to put into action plans 
for de-segregating the public schools. The announced 
plans of the Legislature, upon strong recommenda- 
tion of the Governor, will come as a distinct shock to 
many who had hoped for liberal leadership from 
these sources. 


The suggested plan is beautiful in its simplicity. 
It proposes merely to remove the State Board of Edu- 
cation from control over enrollment and assignment 
of pupils in the public schools. If this plan were 
proposed as the best means of complying with the 
United States Supreme Court’s edict against Segrega- 
tion, it might appear to have some merit (despite 
many obvious defects). Unfortunately, the opposite 
seems to be true. It appears to be a scheme whose 
only purpose is to delay as long as possible execution 
of any specific decrees which the Supreme Court may 
hand down in the school segregation cases. If any 
doubt as to the intent of the proposed legislation 
existed at the outset, it was completely removed by 
testimony of a school budget analyst for the Budget 
Bureau when he appeared before the House on 
Tuesday, January 12. According to the Associated 
Press, the spokesman expressed the opinion that a 
purpose for the proposed legislation to vest control in 
the local units is to make the local units—rather 
than the State—parties to school segregation cases 
and avoid the possibility of a single court decree 
affecting the entire state, 


Should the Legislature of North Carolina actually 
adopt legislation to implement these plans, two things 
will become apparent: First, it will mean that State 
officials recognize the impossibility of attempting to 
defeat the de-segregation movement with final suc- 
cess and are thus “passing the buck” to the local 
school officials. It means further that local school 
boards will be left with the financial burdens of de- 
fending against school segregation cases which will 
undoubtedly be filed in many communities. The costs 
to the taxpayers of communities throughout the 
state could assume alarming proportions, and the 
procedure would seem excessively unwise when one 
considers the futility of attempting to defend causes 
which can not be successfully defended. 


Is it indeed true that the last battlefield of Democ- 
racy is not far away in Korea or Indo-China or any 
other distant land, but right here in our Southland ? 
This plan which has been proposed is an open invita- 
tion to a decade of legal battles which will leave us 
farther apart and more divided than ever before. We 
urge the members of the Legislature, who represent 
us too, to UPHOLD the Constitution rather than 
UPSET it. 
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Members and Friends Write 


American Teachers Association 
Office of the Board of Trustees 
Dear Brother Greene: 

I am writing to express my appreciation, as a 
member of the North Carolina Teachers Association, 
the National Education Association, and the Ameri- 
can Teachers Association, for your placing each of 
these organizations in its proper perspective in the 
October issue of the North Carolina Teachers Record. 

The work of these three organizations is comple- 
mentary and not antagonistic. Each has a specific 
function to perform and is entitled to the wholeheart- 
ed support of all teachers. 

Yours very truly, 
Joseph H. Taylor 





Dear Mr. Greene: 

On September 23, 1954, I mailed to you a 
check for teachers’ N. E. A. dues. As yet, 
T have not heard from you stating whether or 
not the letter or check has been received. I had a 
very hard time collecting from those teachers, and I 
am sure that I shall have an even harder time collect- 
ing from the other teachers since you have not 
acknowledged receipt of the check. I would appreciate 
your letting me hear from you in the immediate 
future. 














Very truly yours, 

The acknowledgement will come from NEA. The 
Records Office in Washington does not issue returns 
as quickly as we do here in Raleigh, but you may be 
assured that when they get to your list all members 
reported will receive cards and the Journal. 


Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Greene: 

I should appreciate if you would send me the 
following copy of “The North Carolina Teachers 
Record: Volume XXIII (First Quarter, 1952). 

I shall return same to you within five days. I 
need this issue to get some facts on Resource-Use 
Education in North Carolina. 

Cordially yours, 
M. J. Whitehead 

We are glad when any of our articles are found 
to be so useful. We hope to publish such contributions 
always when available. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Dear Mr. Greene: 

The North Carolina Conference of NAACP 
Branches appreciates more than words can express 
the moral and financial support that is given the 
work in the state of North Carolina by the North 
Carolina Teachers Association. 
We missed you at the 11th Annual Conven- 
tion. Mr. W. I. Morris, your Internal Relations Secre- 
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tary, was present and brought interesting words 
from the North Carolina Teachers Association. 
I want to say again, that we sincerely thank 
you for the contribution and it is my sincere desire 
and wish that the NCTA and the NAACP will always 
have the best of relationships in the administration 
of their programs. 

Yours truly 

Kelly M. Alexander 








PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO THE 
CONSTITUTION OF THE NORTH CAROLINA 
TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


To be Submitted to 74th Annual Convention 


Article IV Section I of the Constitution shall be 
amended by inserting the following after district 
associations on the fourth line of the section, “any 
NEA Directors for North Carolina who hold mem- 
bership in the association,”’. 

Article IV Section 1 of the Constitution of the 
North Carolina Teachers Association shall be amend- 
ed further by striking out the word “two” in the 
ninth line of the section and substituting therefor the 
word “three”. 
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CREATIVE MUSIC 


By Mrs. E. M. Cooprr, Pantego School, Beaufort County 


The place of music in the pri- 
mary grades of the elementary 
school is well established. Teachers 
who have these grades expect to 
teach songs that are easy for the 
children to learn. In order to do 
their assigned work, these teachers 
must learn vocal or instrumental 
music or memorize the tunes that 
are commonly taught to small 
children. Most of the music pro- 
vided for the children by these 
teachers calls for rote singing. Al- 
though the teacher may tie in cer- 
tain songs found in her books, or 
her memory, with the activities of 
the children, the presence of music 
in the curriculum is still largely 
the fulfillment of a requirement 
handed down from the administra- 
tion, or it is a handy source of 
entertainment or recreation after a 
very dull session of reading, 
writing, or arithmetic. 

Creative music may be used to 
‘ give children the opportunity for 
free expression, to help fix in their 
minds nearly any other information 
that they are expected to learn, 
and to give them the poise and 
ease necessary for satisfactory 
mental growth. Since the expres- 
sion “creative music” too often 
carries with it the idea that one 
must be a finished musician in 
order to create or compose music, 
teachers are likely to avoid creative 
music in their classes because of 
their lack of technical training. 
Simple practices will enable any 
person who holds a teaching posi- 
tion to join with children in the 
creation of satisfactory music. 
Creative music may be used to get 
and fix attention, motivate interest, 
and correlate subjects. 

There are forms of creative 
music for every age level.1 In fact, 
music has grown because mankind 
found it to be a satisfactory way 
to tell others how he felt. However, 
there are techniques that can be 
used for guiding small children that 
are not suitable for older ones and 
adults, and there are forms for 
ereative music among large folk 


1Bauer, Marion and Peyser, Ethel, How Music 


Grew, p. 7 
10 


that are not suitable for tots. In 
view of the expanse of the field, 
this discussion of creative music 
will do little more than point the 
way for a better understanding of 
the needs for and uses of creative 
music among primary children. 


Creative Music for Self 
Expression 


It has already been pointed out 
that music is the instinctive re- 
sponse of mankind to an urge to tell 
others how he feels.2 The Indian 
war cry was a succession of sounds 
intended to tell what deeds were 
planned. Indian war cries are de- 
scribed as “blood-curdling.” In 
ancient times, historical events 
were passed from one generation 
to the next in the form of songs 
created by some on-the-spot ob- 
server. The words and music both 
served to give the hearers a clear 
picture of the events described. A 
mother’s lullaby to her baby, a 
lover’s song, the yells of a cheer- 
ing section at a football game are 
all examples of self-expression for 
the benefit of others. However, of 
all the people who participate in 
the reproduction of a song, or cheer, 
or yell, none receive so much satis- 
faction from the activity as those 
who created those forms of expres- 
sion. 


James L. Mursell says, “Creative 
response, in all its forms and 
aspects, is an act of self-expression, 
a realization or projection of some- 
thing that comes from within.’ 
According to Louise K. Myers, 
“Responses children create to ex- 
press their own ideas are satisfying 
to them and often reveal an exact 
comprehension of a subject or 
idea’’.4 


To tie in creative response with 
creative music, Louise Myers may 
be quoted further in her state- 
ment, “It is the fact that creative 
music activities give an opportunity 
for the expression of self that 
2Ibid, p. 7 
8Mursell, James L., Music and the Classroom 
Teacher, p. 240 


4Myers, Louise Kifer, Teaching Children Music in 
the Elementary School, p. 91 
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makes them so dear to children.’’® 
It is upon the authority of these 
writers and by observation of 
children at play, that I consider the 
creation of music to be a most 
valuable learning activity. 


The teacher who by-passes crea- 
tive music in the classroom also 
deprives himself or herself of a 
valuable agency for diagnosis and 
guidance. Little children are espe- 
cially free in making up their own 
songs.® Put a small child off to him- 
self to play, and very often he 
begins to hum or sing to himself. 
The tune may have no words or a 
jumble of seemingly meaningless 
expressions. The melody most fre- 
quently is a constant repetition of 
three or four notes. The music, 
however, means something to the 
child. Listen carefully and the 
child’s soul will be found pouring 
out a simple tune. 


Greatest care must be used to 
keep the child freely expressing 
himself. A bashful child, or dull- 
appearing child, or very quiet child, 
or a child who is afraid can be en- 
couraged to express himself in 
song. However, at the first sign of 
harsh criticism, or displeasure, or 
ridicule, this avenue of expression 
will close completely, and the teach- 
er will lose this key to the child’s 
thoughts. There are children who 
welcome the opportunity to “show 
off”? themselves. 


The child that easily withdraws 
into himself must be guided with 
care. 


Learning Through Creative Music 
We all know how much easier it 
is to learn facts that are carried in 


5Ibidem 
6Thompson, Carl O. and Nordholm, Harriet, Keys 
to Teaching Elementary School Music, p. 90 
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a jingle. The days of the months, 
how to spell words having in them 
the letters i and e together, how to 
form plurals, are some examples of 
facts learned by the use of jingles. 
Encourage children to fit facts to a 
tune or give those facts rhythm 
in a jingle and learning problems 
are lessened. Perhaps every teach- 
er has noticed that small children 
can learn the words to popular 
songs more quickly than they can 
learn lessons assigned in their text 
books. The rhythm serves to fix 
ideas in the minds of the children. 
Manufacturers who want to sell 
more of their product fit their ad- 
vertising into a jingle. “Pepsi-cola 
Hits the Spot,” is well known as 
well as “Rinso White, Rinso 
Bright.” Advertisers spend thou- 
sands of dollars on jingles for added 
profits. Teachers have the same 
opportunity to gain more profit 
from their efforts by encouraging 
their children to fit facts to music. 


Poise and Ease Through Creative 
Music 


It is noticeable that any person 
becomes more at ease while singing 
for self-enjoyment. People who 
stammer often are good singers. 
People who work do so more easily 
when they sing. Sailors’ chanteys, 
the songs of stevedores, and others 
are songs intended to make people 
work together smoothly. 


When a child becomes absorbed 
in a song, a great deal of awkward 
behavior is lost. If the song is an 
original composition, expression 
becomes more natural and free. 
Frequent opportunities to repro- 
duce their songs before others will 
make children more poised. 


How To Make Music 


The rules for guiding children in 
the creation of music are few and 
simple. The main idea is to do some- 
thing that is enjoyable. According 
to Louise K. Myers, ‘There are 
three approaches to writing songs, 
and these are the same for adults 
and children.® 


(1) Words are set to melody. 


(2) Melody is composed for 
words. 
7Bauer, op. cit., p. 117 
8Myers, op. cit., p. 124. 
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(3) Words and melody are 
written simultaneously.” 


It is not important to compose the 
words for the songs or have the 
children compose the words, or 
select a suitable poem. It is most 
important that the words have 
appeal for the children.® If the 
children understand what ideas the 
words carry, their song making be- 
comes much easier. Let them say 
the words over aloud until they find 
themselves almost doing what the 
words say. Let them pick out the 
important words and the words 
that need to be brought out loud 
and strong or whispered softly. 
Make sure that the important 
words are given their proper 
accent. 


This activity helps to put the 
children in the mood of the words. 
Words and melody of a song must 
agree in mood. The gentle wind 
goes quietly on tip-toe through the 
house. The storm rushes wildly 
through the streets. The butter- 
flies flutter daintily down to the 
flowers. The little mouse hids be- 
hind the box and squeaks. These 
are simple examples of “‘getting in- 
to the mood of the words.” This is 
easy for small children to do as 
soon as they find out that they are 
free to give their own ideas expres- 
sion. 


The next step is rhythm and in 
this step the children actually begin 
to make the music for their words. 
Sigmund Spaeth says, “Rhythm is 
the first thing anyone discovers in 
music. It is the primitive stimulus 
to a physical response which sav- 
ages and children alike express by 
the simple method of beating on 
something.”19° Children are full of 
energy, and they love to move 
around. Harness their motion in the 
rhythm of a song. 


Knowing notes is not at all im- 
portant in the creation of a song. 
Just be sure to select a few notes 
and keep working around them. A 
further quotation from Sigmund 
Spaeth justifies this practice: “.. 
If you ever decide to compose a 
tune, write down or play the in- 
tervals one, three, and five in any 
convenient part of the keyboard 
first, third, or fifth interval and 


‘Ibid., p. 114. 
10Spaeth, Sigmund, The Common Sense of Music, 


p. 119. 
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and keep working in their neigh- 
borhood. They are the safest of all 
musical bets.”1!1 He goes on to say 
that all melodies that last and that 
give genuine pleasure, begin on the 
always end solidly on the first key- 
note. 12 


It is not alarming when children 
decide to sing a certain simple 
pattern of notes over and over 
again. This repetition of pattern is 
the fundamental principle behind 
some of the greatest of classical 
music.!8 This repetition not only 
makes sense to the small child, but 
it also gives more opportunity for 
the expression of the child’s feel- 
ings, this, of course, being the pur- 
pose for the activity. As the im- 
portant words recur and the melody 
repeats itself, children become more 
and more absorbed in the exact ex- 
pression of how they feel. 


Musical Instruments Needed 


If anyone has, at this time, con- 
cluded that a piano or other formal 
instrument is needed, now is the 
time to correct the misinformation. 
Three notes are enough for an 
original song, especially for the 
beginning composer. These notes 
can be made on or by any con- 
venient object that will produce a 
fairly pleasing sound when set into 
vibration. 


Perhaps one of the most success- 
ful musical instruments for use 
with small children is the water 
glass marimba. Just find some 
water glasses that give a pleasing 
sound when struck with a spoon 
and tune them to give three, four, 
or five tones as nearly like those in 
a major scale as is possible. This 
musical instrument has more in- 
terest for children than some of the 
instruments more commonly as- 
sociated with music. A bottle 
marimba gives more permanent re- 
sults than the water glasses be- 
cause the water used for tuning will 
not evaporate so easily. Further- 
more, bottles may be hung so that 
the tones made on them are clearer 
and longer lasting. 


After all, music is more in the 
beat than in the tone. A musical 
instrument is needed in creative 
music to help the children to keep 
the beat. If the tones made are 
12Tbid. 
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good enough to keep the majority 
of the children singing in the same 
pitch, the instrument is gooc 
enough. 


It has been demonstrated 
through experience that whenever 
children are given the opportunity 
to join in a creative activity, their 
mental growth is speeded up. The 
idea is not simply to let them alone 
but to guide them to express them- 
selves freely in a pleasing medium. 
As children gain experience in 
making music, they should become 
more critical of their own efforts. 
Each song should be better than the 
last. There should be evidence of 
growth in this activity.14 Although 
the teacher must be quite active in 
the beginning to get children start- 
ed, the children themselves should 
finally carry the whole job of 
making the music. Since they are 
learning to express themselves in 
a natural way, the development of 
the children should be smooth and 
fast. 


The values of creative music are 
great and are easily identified. 
Aside from arousing and sustaining 
interest, children’s own songs help 
to fix in their minds ideas that 
would otherwise be learned with 
difficulty. Growth in creative music 
is attended by growth in ability to 
pronounce words properly, accent 
words properly, physical growth, 
added forms for self expression, 
and enlarged stores of useable in- 
formation. 
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A SCHOOL READY FOR A NEW ERA 


DESCRIPTION OF THE NEW JORDAN SELLARS SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL, BURLINGTON 


By Mrs. MERRELL GRAVES LONDON 


Jordan Sellars Senior High 
School opened its 1954-55 term 
September 1, in its new $339,000 
building located on Rosenwald 
Street. The building is a red brick 
structure essentially modern in 
design. 

Planned with a look into the 
future, the building will accommo- 
date a maximum of 450 students. 
There are two floors—the first floor 
which may be entered directly from 
the street and the second floor into 
which the main entrance opens. A 
corridor leads from the Sellars- 
Gunn auditorium - gymnasium to 
the main floor of the building. 

There are 10 regular classrooms, 
a library, two science laboratories, 
two home economics laboratories, 
one all-purpose room for music, 
audio-visual, and for use as a small 
auditorium; one industrial arts 
room, cafeteria, reception office, 
principal’s office, first aid room; 
bookroom, teachers’ lounge; several 
storage rooms, and ample toilet 
facilities. The basement is used 
only for heating facilities. 

The physical appearance of the 
building with its well-defined sharp 
lines is in the general shape of a 
T. Architectually projected win- 
dows are used throughout, as are 
Venetian blinds. All artificial light 
is direct - indirect. Floors through- 
out the instructional areas of the 
building are in various shades of 
asphalt tile. For the corridors and 
cafeteria and on the steps, modern 
patterned terrazo was_ selected. 
Corridor walls are painted in sea- 
foam green and suntone. The first 
floor front entrance hall is painted 
in an interesting combination of 
shrimp and green. All toilet rooms 
are in tile. All inside doors and 
wood trim are of limed oak. Doors 
are equipped with sliding adjust- 
able controls. 

There is a central steam heating 
system. A public address system 
has been installed. There is also a 
central clock system through which 
the bells ring. 


Four-hundred fifty olive green 
steel lockers for students have been 
built in the hallways. 

The Jordan Sellars Senior High 
is at present a school with 12 facul- 
ty members which includes the 
principal who also teaches classes 
in general science. The enrollment 
is approximately 300. There are a 
cafeteria manager and 13 helpers; 
one janitor is assigned to the build- 
ing. 

Directly back of the senior high 
school, a football field and a base- 
ball field have been provided. Closer 
to the building there is a play area 
to be used by the girls. 

For the protection of the build- 
ing and the students, a woven chain 
link fence has been placed the entire 
length of the area that borders on 
Gunn Street and to the rear of the 
buildings. 

Gunn Street has been widened to 
provide a 40 foot roadway and an 
eight-foot sidewalk. 

An immensely important job 
directed toward the improvement of 
drainage has been done. Drainage 
for the building has been connected 
to the general sub-terranean drain- 
age of the field itself. 


The front lawn will be landscaped 
in October or November. 


Cafeteria 

Described by the supervisor of 
cafeterias as being “one of the 
nicest and the most convenient 
cafeterias in the system”, the 
Jordan Sellars cafeteria has been 
planned to seat as many as 160 
pupils simultaneously. 

All equipment is new and most 
modern in design. In the kitchen 
there are two gas stoves covered 
with a canopy into which has been 
built fluorescent lights and an 
exhause fan. The two-compartment 
sinks, one work table, dishwasher 
and tables are in stainless steel. 
The steam table is equipped with 
a toastmaster and a built-in low- 
erator. A baker’s table, two work 
tables with maple tops, electric 
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potato peeler, mixer, meat slicer, 
vegetable machine, and walk-in 
refrigerator complete the kitchen 
equipment. 

In addition to a _ refrigerator 
there is a cold room for storage and 
a room for general storage. The 
cafeteria is set up to serve two 
different plates. 

In the dining area tables and 
chairs are in hardwood with natural 
finish. The formica tops blend in 
color with the finish. The walls in 
a tone of rose-tan and green blend 
with floors of harmonizing terrazo. 

The dining area of the cafeteria 
faces Rosenwald Street; the kitch- 
en, the playground area. The out- 
side entrance to the cafeteria is on 
the first floor to the left of the main 
entrance. 


Home Economics 

There are in the Homemaking 
Department a Foods Laboratory 
and a Clothing and Textile Labora- 
tory. The latter is complete with a 
separate living room - bedroom 
combination and a bath. The two 
laboratories are joined by a private 
hall. Each laboratory may be enter- 
ed from the main corridor. Each 
has a room for storage. 

In the Foods Laboratory, foods, 
laundering, home safety, home 
management, adequate storage, and 
consumer buying are taught. Pro- 
vision is made for four unit kitch- 
ens; two one-wall type and two L 
shaped. Providing work space for a 
family size group composed of four 
to six girls, each kitchen has an 
electric stove, built-in cabinet space 
for utensils and a sink. There is 
also a breakfast table with four 
chairs for each unit. The foods 
laboratory also has a deep freeze, 
a refrigerator, an electric washing 
machine and electric drier. 

The upper wall cabinet and base 
cabinet work is hardwood in na- 
tural finish. Work surfaces are of 
blending formica. The same is true 
of the tables and chairs. 

In the Foods Laboratory the 
walls are in sea-foam green with 
trim of eye-rest green. These com- 
bined with the gleaming green 
asphalt tile floors by ample direct- 
indirect light and natural light 
make the laboratory esthetically 
pleasing. 

The Clothing and Textile Labora- 
tory is equipped with 60 tote-trays 
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for individuals, two wardrobe cabi- 
nets, one storage cabinet, and three 
large cutting tables. All are hard- 
wood in natural finish. There are 
eight sewing machines; four elec- 
tric and four treadle. There is also 
a three-way mirror with fitting 
stand. 

In this laboratory, clothing, 
home furnishing, child develop- 
ment, personal relationships, home 
care for sick, health and home 
nursing are taught. 

About 100 girls use the labora- 
tories each year. Classes average 
about 24. 

Science Laboratories 

Across the corridor from the 
Home Economics department are 
located the science laboratories. 
One is designed for physics and 
general science and one for biology 
and chemistry. Each is provided 
with a demonstration desk and a 
case for notebooks. 

The chemistry and biology lab- 
oratory has five six-student two 
class combination science tables. 
Each unit will have three sinks. 
Thirty students are here provided 
for. The physics and general science 
laboratory has six rows of multiple 
unit student tables. With a acid- 
proof tops, the tables are equipped 
with gas and electrical outlets. 
These will seat a total of 36 stu- 
dents. 

Between the two laboratories 
there is a large storage room which 
leads from the private hall by 
which the laboratories are connect- 
ed. A photography laboratory joins 
the chemistry one. The _ photo- 
graphy laboratory has an exhaust 
fan. Pastel walls add to its good 
working conditions. 

Walls in both laboratories are 
in tones of como blue. Asphalt tile 
floors are in grey-blue tint flecked 
with black. 

The Science Department has 
equipment judged adequate to 
carry ona well-rounded science pro- 
gram. Each year more permanent 
equipment is added. Replacement 
in supplies are made on a yearly 


basis. General science, biology, 
chemistry and physics are offered. 
Library 


With a seating capacity for more 
than 70 students, the library serves 
as one of the central points in 
interest and work in the building. 
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There are ten tables and 76 chairs. 
In addition to one reading room 
there is an adjoining conference 
and work room. An informal con- 
versational area with appropriate 
furniture is found at the South end 
of the library. The library is well 
equipped and well stocked. 
Additional equipment includes a 
dictionary stand, book and encyclo- 
pedia trucks, a librarian’s desk, 
library service desk, a newspaper 
and magazine rack, and ample 
filing space for the card catalogue. 


All-Purpose Room 

The general auditorium to be 
used by the school is the Sellars- 
Gunn gymnasium-auditorium. For 
small groups, the all-purpose room 
will be used. There are around 50 
collapsible steel chairs. 

Provided with a piano, the room 
will also be used for the teaching 
of vocal music. The high school has 
a boys’ chorus, a girls’ chorus, and 
a mixed chorus. The instruments 
of the band are taught in the voca- 
tional building. The band numbers 
around 65. 

Another use is that of a visual 
aids room. A wall screen has been 
supplied. The school owns a 16mm 
sound projector, and a 35mm film- 
strip-slide projector. Projection 
equipment may be moved from 
room to room as classroom pro- 
jection is desired. 

Industrial Arts 

Located across the corridor from 
the all-purpose room is the indus- 
trial arts shop. Set up to take care 
of 19 pupils working at one time, 
the shop includes nine double work 
benches and one single. 

Equipment includes a drill press, 
one circular saw and joiner, one 
mortise machine, a sander, a lathe 
machine and a grinding stone. 
Leading from the shop there is a 
large tool and storage room. 

Two periods a day are devoted 
to industrial arts. The teacher who 
is also employed as a D. O. Co- 
ordinator spends the remainder of 
the day in this area. Last year 23 
students, through the D. O. pro- 
gram, were employed on a Co- 
operative part-time basis. The D. O. 
reference room provides informa- 
tion on 15 different occupations. 


These books serve in the related 
study phase of the program. 
(Continued on page 15) 


OUR BANKING 
BUSINESS 


By Mrs. VERGAIL S. WEBB 
Eighth Grade Teacher 
Adkin High School, Kinston 


Monday is the day we have our 
homeroom activities. It was dur- 
ing one of our class meetings when 
the children’s interest, in an eighth 
grade class was directed toward 
banking. 

The children were planning their 
class activities for the year. They 
decided to have activities such as 
Xmas party, Thanksgiving baskets 
for the underprivileged, an Easter 
Egg Hunt, and a Spring Picnic. 
Realizing that money would be 
needed in order to carry out some 
of these activities, the member of 
the class decided to obligate them- 
selves, by paying a small fee of five 
cents each Monday which they 
called class dues. The secretary and 
treasurer of the class had collected 
quite a sum of money for class dues 
which we use to finance our various 
class activities. 

One pupil remarked “Let’s have 
a bank,” then another said, “Let’s 
save our money until we have a 
real large amount;” and another 
said “Let’s put our money in a 
“real” bank.” This caused a big 
discussion, and finally the class 
agreed to put the money in a “‘real”’ 
bank, but before doing so, we de- 
cided to learn something about 
banking first. Very many questions 
were asked, and the class thought 
the best way to find the answers to 
the questions was to visit one of 
our local banks. By proper request 
and appointment, the class visited 
the First Citizens Drive-In bank 
here in Kinston, and the experience 
was exceptional. Everyone seemed 
to be enthusiastic and eager to 
learn about banking. 

The official staff of the bank 
directed the children on a tour 
through the bank and each child 
was stimulated and excited by 
seeing what actually goes on behind 
the windows. 
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CHILDREN MAKE MODELS SHOWING BANK FACILITIES. 


Questions which were asked: 


What is the difference between 
a saving bank and a commercial 
bank? 


. For what purpose is a pass 


book used? 

For what use is the Night De- 
pository System ? 

What is a canceled check? 
What is a bank statement? 


. What is the function of the 


Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration? 

What is an endorsement ? 

What is a certified check? 
What is the difference between 
a certified check and an ordi- 
nary check? 

What is a demand note? 

What is a cashier’s check ? 
What is a bank draft? 

What is the difference between 
a personal loan and a callateral 
loan? 

What happens when a depositor 
overdraws his account? 

For what use are the Safety 
Deposit Boxes? 

Of what importance is a Signa- 
ture Card? 

What are the present possibili- 
ties of a bank failure? 

Why is the rate of interest. 
charged for loans higher than 
the rate of interest paid on 
deposits ? 


19. What is a deposit slip, and 
what is it used for? 
20. What are the necessary pro- 


cedures to get a check cashed 
for a person who is not known 
in a particular city or town? 


Observations: 

As the children were directed 
through the bank lectures were 
made by members of the staff, at 
which time the class observed such 
things as: 

1. The Night Depository Box. 
2. Various forms of applications 
for loans. 
Various kinds of checks. 
The automatic cashier. 
The automatic check writer. 
The automatic money wrapper. 
7. The Drive-In System. 
(The children actually had the ex- 
perience of seeing a customer 
denied the privilege of getting a 
check cashed because of insufficient 
identification) . 
8. The vault. 
(Perhaps the most thrilling and 
exciting event was when the 
children went inside the vault. They 
were given privilege of attempting 
to lift a huge sum of money in 
silver. 

9. A huge sum of money 

10. The Safety Deposit boxes. 


Cen ee 
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INTERGRATION 

Language and Literature 

(1) Writing original composi- 
tions on various. subjects 
taken from the trip. 
Writing articles about the 
trip for the school paper. 
Letters of thanks to the 
banking staff for hospitality 
shown while touring the 


(2) 
(3) 


bank. 

(4) Letters of invitation to 
exhibit. 

(5) Writing stories and poems 


about banking. 

Making a Banking vocabu- 
lary (list of words used dur- 
ing the study of banking). 
(7) Informal discussions 


(6) 


Reading 
News articles about banking 
were brought to class and 
were read and _ discussed 
openly. 


Arithmetic 

(1) Solving problems dealing 
with per cents of interest on 
saving accounts. 

Solving problems dealing 
with per cent of interest on 
loans. 

Solving problems dealing 
with the buying of property 
on installments. 

Making budgets. 

Drill work with per cents 
and rates of interest on 
large sums of money. 


Arts 

(1) Making posters and draw- 
ings of various banking 
activities. 

Making news article book- 
lets about banking. 
Mounting pictures and arti- 
cles about banking. 
Constructing a bank out of 
paste board boxes. 

Making piggy banks out of 
tin cans, jars, and cigar 
boxes. 

Painting and designing. 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 
(5) 


(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 


(6) 

Activities 

(1) The children visited a local 
bank in the community. 

(2) The children made a small 
bank in the classroom. 

(3) The children had practice in 
writing checks and making 
deposit slips. 

(4) The children had practice in 
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demonstrating acts of 
courteousy at the bank. 
During the end of the unit, 
the children made a news- 
paper, “The Banking Guide,”’ 
in which a summary of the 
work was written. 

Evaluation and Outcomes 

The unit on banking was very 
stimulating and was a vital ex- 
perience for the children. The fol- 
lowing are outcomes of these 
experiences: 

(1) The class opened a “real” 
checking account at the 
First Citizens Drive-In bank 
in the community. The presi- 
dent, vice president, secre- 
tary, and treasurer were the 
responsible class _ officials 
with the approval of the 
teacher. The actual process 
of banking was learned. 
Some of the members of the 
class opened individual sav- 
ings accounts. The children 
learned to be thrifty and 
save, which will mean much 
to them in the future. 

The children learned the 
value of budgeting, and 
about the danger of being 
a spendthrift and wasteful. 
They learned to find the an- 
swers to questions through 
research. 

Retter habits of observation. 
They learned to express 
themselves more effectively. 
They learned to work to- 
gether as a team. 

They gained more respect 
for others. 

The acquired increased vo- 
cabulary. 

They gained in ability to 
express themselves in 
writing. 

(11) They learned the impor- 

tance of saving. 

The class used as it resource dur- 
ing the study of the unit the facili- 
ties of the First Citizens Bank. 
Other materials used were text 
books, newspapers, and magazines. 


(5) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 
(8) 
(9) 


(10) 





A School Ready For A New Era 
(Continued from page 13) 
Classrooms 

Classrooms, equipped with mov- 
able desks for students and an in- 
structor’s desk all in natural finish, 
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are set up to accommodate approxi- 
mately 35 students. However, class 
enrollment is only 29 to 30. 


All classrooms have floors cover- 
ed in asphalt tile - some in green 
and others in tones of tan. The 
walls of the rooms on the north 
side of the building are painted 
with one wall in suntone and three 
in sea-foam green with eye-rest 
green trim. 

In the other classrooms, all walls 
are in tones of green. There is 
ample bulletin boards and chalk 
board space. Each room has a 
teacher’s closet and book shelves. 


The Board of Education, Burling- 
ton City Schools, and the superin- 
tendent, Dr. L. E. Spikes, served 
as the general planning committee. 
The building committee from the 
board is composed of Mr. C. M. 
Euliss, Mr. Jerry D. Strader, and 
Mr. Tom Traynham. Architect was 
R. R. Markley, with the King 
Hunter Construction Company of 
Greensboro serving as general con- 
tractors. Mr. R. M. Earl is principal 
of the new Jordan Sellars Senior 
High School. 


HER BOOK JUDGED 
IN MAYFLOWER AWARD 
COMPETITION 





of reviewing 


We had the pleasure 
“Spark for My People’ by Mrs. Ella 
Earls Cotton (pictured above) and we 


were pleased to see in the announce- 
ment of books considered for the N. C. 
Mayflower Award the title of her book. 
Mrs. Cotton directed her message to her 
fellow teachers in the southern region 
and we are sure her friends will be 
pleased to know, or be reminded, that 
her writing achieved this recognition. 
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NOMINATING COMMITTEE REPORT 


RESULTS OF SUCCESSIVE 


Candidates for the state-wide 
ballot—For NCTA Executive Com- 
mittee are: Mr. H. E. Brown; Mr. 
W. A. Foster; Dr. W. H. Watson 
and Dr. J. A. Tarpley. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Nominating Committee— 

C. J. Barber, Chairman 

J. 5. Spivey 

R. O. Taylor 

W. B. Wicker 

S. O. Jones 

W. O. T. Fleming, Secretary 


MR. H. E. BROWN 


Education: Peabody School, Willis- 
ton High School, Wilmington; A. & T. 
College, B. S., 1925, New York U., M. A., 
LO 4G TuUrther Study Newer olmear 
N. C. College, Fayetteville Teachers 
College; Graduate certificate, Ele- 
mentary Ed., History, Science, Adminis- 
tration and Supervision. 


Principal, Tar Heel School, Hertford 


High School, Central High School, 
Whiteville; Summer School staff N. C. 
College. 


Vice Pres., Bladen County Unit, Per- 
quimans County Unit; Dist. 1 P. T. A.; 
President, Northeastern School Masters 
Club; Exec. Comm., S. EH. Dist. NCTA; 


Chmn. Dept. Secondary Ed., NCTA; 
member NCTA, NEA (Life), Masons, 
American Legion, Kappa Alpha _ Psi, 
Methodist. 
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BALLOTING ON 
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MR. W. A. FOSTER 


Principal of East End School, Golds- 
boro; Graduate of Livingstone College 
and Columbia University; Past president 
of Southeastern District; Retiring 
chairman of the Wayne Division, Boy 
Scouts of America; Costal Plain Dis- 
trict N. H. A. Coordinator; Was Chair- 
man of the Promotional Committee that 
spearheaded the Hammocks Drive, 1946- 
48 raising over $96,000.00; Chairman 
Board of Trustees St. James A. M. EH. 
Zion Church, Goldsboro. 


DR. J. A. TARPLEY 
A. B., Wiley College, Marshall, Tex., 


O25) eV ees © hiOnS.catOn Uc meeEO on 
Science Instructor, Bennett College, 
1922-26; Prin., Dudley High School, 
1926 to date; Sec., N. ©. Older Boys 
Conference Committee, 1930-31; As- 
sociate Ed. N. C. Teachers Record, 1930 
to date; Hxec. Comm. NOTA, Pres. 








TEN DISTRICT CANDIDATES 


NCTA, 1942-44; Author, Value of a 
Cumulative Record For Guidance in 
Secondary Schools, N. CC. Teachers 
Record, Jan., 1931. > 


Member, NEA (Life), N. C. Teachers 
Assn., Masons; Greensboro Men’s Club, 
Hub Club, Greensboro; Methodist, Re- 
publican; Delegate to NEA Convention 
1954. 

Public 


Supervisor, Greensboro 


Schools, Visiting Prof., A. & T. College 
(Summer Sessions). Awarded Doctor’s 
Degree, Wiley College, 1954. 
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DR. W. H. WATSON 


Education: Educated in public 
schools of Portsmouth, Virginia; B.S., 
and M.A. degrees from Hampton Insti- 
tute, Hampton, Virginia; Ed.D. degree 
from New York University; Further 
study at University of Michigan, Uni- 
versity of London, University of Paris, 
and University of Heidelberg. 


Experience: Taught in public schools 
of Virginia, North Carolina, and New 
York City; Principal, Newbold Training 


School, Dover; Sampson Training 
School, Clinton; Carver School, Winston- 
Salem; Ligon Jr.-Sr. High School, 


Raleigh; Taught several summers at 
N. C. College, Durham. 


Professional Affiliations: Member of 
Phi Delta Kappa for ten years, holding 
Service Key for three years; Member 
AASA; NASSP; NEA; NCTA, and 
others. 


NOTA Experiences: Former Presi- 
dent, South Eastern District, NCTA; 
Western District, NCTA; Member Execu- 
tive Committee, Costal Plains District, 
NCTA; Executive Committee, NCTA; 
Former Chairman Guidance Section, 
NCTA and Specialized Ed. Division, 
NCTA. 


Other Responsibilities: Member State 
Advisory Committee on Teacher Train- 
ing. : 
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WHAT’S GOING ON AT HAMMOCKS? 


Your Fact Finding Committee Reports 


Submitted by W. A. Foster, Prin., East End School, Goldsboro 





NEA Building on the Hammocks mainland, the second major development project. 
Overnight camping and dormitory facilities will be added to this central service 


area. 
A sub-committee of the Ham- 
mocks Fact Finding Committee 


met at the Hammocks, December 
8, at 11 o’clock to confer with the 
Highway Commissioner from the 
Wilmington District, as to the ad- 
visability of cutting a canal from 
the mainland to the beach island. 

The commissioner could not be 
present but sent two engineers, 
Mr. C. E. Brown, Chief engineer of 
that area and Mr. R. V. Biverstein. 

The committee and the engineers 
went across to the beach island and 
studied the approaches and pos- 
sible landing sites. 

The committee and engineers 
were greatly impressed with the 
beach and its possibilities for fu- 
ture development. The beach is a 
natural, spacious, well protected, 
with shoals that break the waves 
200 to 300 yards out to sea. There 
are sand dunes that will protect 
most of the island area from tidal 
waves in the event buildings are 
put there. 

The approaches on the landward 
side are ideal for landings, firm 
shore line and fairly deep water. 

We believe the engineers were 


greatly impressed with our plan 
and said they would make their 
report to the District Commission- 
er, and that we should hear from 
them soon. These are the same 
engineers who have opened a road 
running direct from Highway 24 
into the Hammocks, a great job. 


The Committee visited the New 
Farmers of America’s building, 
and was greatly impressed with this 
very fine project of theirs. A great 
building has been built on a beauti- 
ful site. This shows the possibil- 
ities of the Hammocks, buildings 
by groups listed in the charter. The 
committee takes its hat off to the 
N. F. A. Sponsors. 


The Committee 
W. R. Collins 
C. A. Harris 
Mrs. Mae Rudd Williams 
W. A. Foster, Sec. 
Dr. J. W. Seabrook, Chm. 
Board of Trustees 
Hammocks Beach Corp. 


Members Should Report Change 
Of Address Personally When: 


1. Changing from one place of 
work to another. 


2. Moving from one local address 
to another. 


Both old and new addresses 
should always be reported. 








Typical view along the four miles of ocean beach, wide strand, high dunes to 


landward, and gently sloping sea bottom for surf bathing. THIS IS IN 


DEVELOPED AREA. 


THE UN- 


Calling All Locals - - - 


Of The North Carolina Teachers Association 


The Time Has Come 
To 


ORGANIZE A HAMMOCKS BEACH CLUB IN YOUR LOCAL 
ASSOCIATION COMMUNITY 


> &+ ® 


Heres How: 


Call Together All Life Members Of The Hammocks Beach Project Em- 
ployed In Your School System. Enroll These As The Educator Members 
Of The Local Hammocks Beach Club. 


Ii 


Invite All Leadership Personnel Of Other Hammocks Charter Beneficiaries 
To Become Hammocks Life Members And Join The Local Hammocks 
Club. WHO ARE THEY? 


—YMCA and YWCA Staff Members —Farm and Home Extension Agents 

—Boy Scout and Girl Scout Executives —4-H Club Leaders 

—Educational workers in Public Health and —Leaders of NCTA College Sponsored Educa- 
Recreation tional and Church Groups 

—PTA Officials 


lil 


Enlist the interest of local members of all branches of the medical profes- 
sion, Lawyers, and interdenominational organizations of church leaders 
in affiliation with the Hammocks Beach Project through their state or 
regional headquarters operating in North Carolina. 


NOTE: THOSE TEACHERS WHO PAID SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE HAMMOCKS DURING 
THE FIRST MAJOR DRIVE AND FAILED TO GET THEIR MEMBERSHIP CARDS DUE TO 
MOVING TO NEW POSITIONS AND OTHER CAUSES SHOULD WRITE MR. J. H. WHEELER, 
MECHANICS AND FARMERS BANK, DURHAM, N. C., GIVING FULL INFORMATION AS 
TO TIME PAYMENT WAS MADE AND PLACE OF RESIDENCE AT THAT TIME, AND MR. 
WHEELER WILL FORWARD THE MEMBERSHIP CARD. 


} UW. Seabrook, CHAIRMAN BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 


HAMMOCKS BEACH CORPORATION 
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MECHAMCS & FARMERS BAN 


DURHAM and RALEIGH, N. C. 


Ww 


Statement of Condition 


At the close of Business December 31, 1954 


RESOURCES LIABILITIES 
Cash in Vault and Due from Common Stock _.................. $ 225,000.00 
Banks t2 235-2 aad eee $1,240,422.45 
U. S. Government Bonds_____ 2,427,537.63 Supe st ag Son a all ETGUDSTE 
State and Municipal Bonds _____ 378,336.36 Undivided Profits 0... 5,196.06 
Other Securities [20 34,518.72 Reserve for Bad Debts... 22,526.42 
Bond Income Accrued _............ 12,574.23 é ; 
T oanceand’ Diccountc eee 2,573,505.28 Reserve for Contingencies ____. 22,500.60 
Banking House —.....-.--...-.------- ee Other Reserves ..................... 52,330.23 
Other Aste ne orasagy DEPOSITS $6,293,247.52 
TOTAL RESOURCES................ $6,795,800.23 TOTAL TITABILITIES. $6,795,800.23 
Member 


Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


OFFICERS 
CLYDE DONNELL J. H. WHEELER 
Chairman of the Board of Directors President 
EF. R. MERRICK, Vice-President Gav ae O Soa ace ee deny 
J. E. STRICKLAND, Vice-President 

L. EH. McCAULEBY, Vice-President and Manager (Raleigh Branch) 
I. O. FUNDERBURG, Cashier BOCES 
Assistant Cashier 
J. C. SCARBOROUGH, JR. V. W. HENLEY 
Assistant Trust Officer Assistant Cashier 


Deposits Up To $10,000.00 Insured by the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





JOHNSON C. SMITH UNIVERSITY 


Charlotte 8, North Carolina 


AN ACCREDITED LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 


With majors in Biology, Chemistry, Economics, Elementary Education, English, 
French, General Science, History, Mathematics, Music, Philosophy, Physical Educa- 


tion, Political Science, Psychology, Religious Education, and Sociology. 


WITH COURSES LEADING TO BACHELOR OF ARTS AND BACHELOR 
OF SCIENCE DEGREES 


A THREE YEAR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OFFERING THE 
BACHELOR OF DIVINITY DEGREE 


SIX WEEKS SUMMER SESSION 
JUNE 6—JULY 15 


Registration for Fall Term Begins September 21st 
New Students Report September 15th 


H. LISTON, President 


J 
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HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


WASHINGTON 1, D. €. 


Offering The 


B. A. & M. A. Degrees 


In 


EDUCATION 


SIX-WEEK SUMMER TERM 


BEGINS 


MONDAY, JUNE 20TH 


For Information Write 


Director of Admissions 





~ BENNETT 
COLLEGE 


Greensboro, N. C. 
Dr. David D. Jones, President 


“a, distinctive 
college for women” 


Offering pre-medical and pre-dental training, 
courses in secretarial and medical secretarial 
science, laboratory technology, library 
science, theater arts, psychology, sociology 
and nursery school education. 


Freshman Registration Sept. 15, 1955 
Returning Students Register Sept. 20, 1955 


FOR CATALOG OR ADDITIONAL 
INFORMATION WRITE TO 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 
BENNETT COLLEGE 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 








HAMPTON INSTITUTE 


announces 


1900 SUMMER SESSION 


Six-Week Term 
June 20—July 29 








THE LIBRARY 


The Third Annual Pre-College Session 
for High School Graduates 


No matter where you plan to enter college you will gain many advantages by attending 
this six-week term beginning June 20 and ending July 29, 1955. 


This Session Provides: 


—Basic college courses in English and Math- 
ematics 


—Six hours of college credit if the student 
maintains an average of “C” or above 


—An early start toward a college degree 
—Individualized instruction 


—Guidance toward adjustment and achieve- 
ment in college 


—Directed recreation including guided tours 
to nearby points historic interest 


—Total cost: $150.00 (including tuition, 
fees, books, board, room and laundry) 


Scholarships are available for the Pre-College session. Please write the Chairman of the 


Scholarship Committee. 


Nine-Week Term 
June 20- August 19 


The 1955 Summer Offerings will include: 


—Undergradute courses for regular and 
transfer students 


—Courses for teachers-in-service who are 
working toward bachelor’s degrees 


For Further Information write: 


For Information Regarding the 
1955-56 session, which begins 
on September 12, 1955, write: 


—Courses for college graduates who wish to 
qualify for elementary or secondary 
school teaching certificates 


Director of the Summer Session 
Hampton Institute 
Hampton, Virginia 


The Registrar 
Hampton Institute 
Hampton, Virginia 


ARE WE DOING 
OUR BEST? 


By Mrs. PAULINE B. FOSTER, 
Chairman NCTA Division of 
Classroom Teachers 


Fellow teachers, do not read this 
article with the anticipation of a 
flow of beautifully penned words, 
if so, you will find only disappoint- 
ment. It is also advised that you 
do not hope to discover any new 
thoughts, for these are as old as 
we, What then should you expect? 
You should expect the re-stating of 
an old message that is earnestly 
intended to stimulate you, and to 
encourage you to give the very best 
that you have to the teaching pro- 
fession. 


All educators are aware that the 
child is America’s most important 
resource. Our schools and our 
teachers play an important role in 
the development of this resource. 
Let us pause briefly and consider 
our results. 


According to my experiences, 
and information from other teach- 
ers, by far the largest number of 
our children fail to measure up to 
their grade placements. If you have 
given a standardized test recently, 
look at the scores; or, simply get 
a book and note how many students 
of a given grade level can read and 
comprehend it. Make a list of 
words needed for everyday use, 
and see how many of your pupils 
can spell them correctly. If you 
really want to pull your hair, try 
some simple arithmetic problems. 
How many youngsters are able to 
write a simple paragraph describ- 
ing some incident in well-written 
English? After trying such ele- 
mentary experiments, you perhaps 
will agree that improvement in the 
teaching of the fundamentals is 
needed. 

Each teacher has a few pupils 
who are average, and one or two 
who excel. But are we to teach a 
few, or, to teach them all? 

I know your answer before you 
think it. You are about to reply, 
“Look at the poor socio-economic 
conditions of our students!’ 

I am aware of the very poorest 
economic conditions. I recently 
visited a home where the mother, 
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a teen-aged boy, and a girl shared 
one room for living, sleeping and 
eating. The mother’s lack of train- 
ing and intelligence will not permit 
her to help them. Are these chil- 
dren to be thought of as hopeless 
because of poor family life and lack 
of educational background? Who 
is responsible for aiding them to 
become good citizens? The school 
seems to be the only logical com- 
munity resource available. 


You and I can do little or noth- 
ing to improve the economic con- 
ditions, or the home life of a child, 
but I contend with sincerity and 
sympathy that we can do more to 
kelp teach the basic fundamentals. 


“What for instance? He has no 
background for learning! Shall I 
wave the magic wand and pour 
the fundamentals into his little 
head?” 


No, I do not propose such an 
easy method. Nor do I promise to 
have the answer. The answer lies 
within the heart of each teacher 
and in the working philosophy of 
each school. However, I do sug- 
gest: 


1. The re-examination of your 
own purpose for teaching. Remem- 
ber that our duty is two-fold. We 
are teachers of American children 
and leaders also of a minority 
group. We must instruct as well as 
lend love, hope and charity to our 
less fortunate brothers. 


2. The re-examination of your 
school‘s philosophy, then the evalu- 
ation of your teaching techniques. 


ec 
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Keep in mind that the first purpose 
of the school is to teach the funda- 
mentals. 


3. A joint examination by the 
principal and teachers of the fol- 
lowing and similar questions: 

a. Do we have too many extra- 

curricular activities? 
Do we have too many fund 
raising projects? 

c. Does the academic work 
suffer because of other ac- 
tivities and interruptions? 

d. Where is the school’s chief 
value? 

e. What co-ordinated efforts 
do we have for teaching all 
children? 

4. The re-examination of your 
system of promotion. 

5. The formulation of a program 
of improvement for yourself; make 
your plan of action and ACT. 


Please allow me to explain that 
my concern here is not with those 
children whose I.Q.’s make them 
natural slow learners. My concern 
is with the masses of our students, 
who, according to teachers, various 
tests and reports, are not taught 
to their fullest capacities. This is 
not wholesome for our reputation 
as good teachers. 


b. 


The writer of this article is 
not being excluded as the perfect 
teacher. My head is bowed with 
guilt over many omissions. Let us 
look upward together, and join in 
the crusade for better teaching for 
all of the children, and build an 
unwavering reputation as the na- 
tion’s best in the profession. 
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International Relations Demand Our Attention 


by C. A. CHICK, SR. 


In order to coordinate our State 
committees and work with the com- 
mittees and work of the National 
Education Association, our Execu- 
tive Board has established several 
new committees. The Committee 
on International Relations is one 
of those committees. With wars 
and rumors of wars, international 
tensions and misunderstandings 
being as eminent as they are, it 
would be a waste of space to point 
out here the importance of such 
a Committee as the foregoing. And, 
when it is realized the powerful 
and destructive weapons of war 
nations now possess, such a Com- 
mittee becomes all the more im- 
perative. It is now evident that 
nations and peoples must choose 
between peace or total destruction. 


The purpose of the Committee on 
International Relations is to serve 
as a consultant to the district con- 
ventions of the State as well as to 
schools and individual teachers that 
they may further enrich their edu- 
cational programs to the end that 
our educational institutions may 
develop world-minded citizens. The 
Committee will also gladly supply 
information to those desiring such 
as to where sources materials per- 
taining to international relations 
and international education may 
be secured. 


The responsibilities and work of 
all educational agencies in creating 
an atmosphere and environment of 
international goodwill, understand- 
ing, and cooperation cannot be 
over emphasized. It is not the pur- 
pose of this article to speak dis- 
paragingly of the work, value, and 
importance of international organ- 
izations. They certainly are needed. 
Moreover, they have done, and are 
doing, a good work toward estab- 
lishing international goodwill and 
cooperation. Thus, any long-range 
program of international education 
for world peace and human wel- 
fare certainly should include a 
study of, and cooperation with, 
present-day international organi- 
zations working for world peace 
and human welfare. But after all 
is said and done, an international 


organization, whether political, 
economic, or religious, can do no 
more than serve as a kind of inter- 
national clearing house. It can only 
express the minds and thinkings 
of the masses of the people of its 
constituent member nations. 


Thus, the task of creating and 
maintaining world peace is essen- 
tially and basically a task for edu- 
cation. Teachers, therefore, carry a 
larger responsibility than most of 
their fellows citizens for contri- 
buting to the maintenance of an 
enduring peace. In the present 
state of world affairs little argu- 
ment should be needed to convince 
educators that they must accept 
this responsibility now. 

Education for world peace de- 
rives its validity from the fact 
that it is the process by which in- 
dividuals, and thus groups, are 
made aware of the values and the 
standards that men have created 
to govern their relationships. The 
power of education as a force for 
world peace can be immense, if 
we carefully define our values and 
seek to realize them through tech- 
niques we know how to employ. 
It cannot be denied that the psycho- 
logical foundation for world peace 
is mainly the task for education. 
Thus, education has a role of first 
importance to play in the building 
the foundation of lasting peace. 
In the preamble of the Constitution 
of the United Nations Educational 
and Cultural Organization we find 
these words: “Since wars begin 
in the minds of men, it is in the 
minds of men that the defenses of 
peace must be constructed.” 

The members of the Committee 
on International Relations are: 

Mr. Jesse B. Dafford, Principle, 
Wallace Colored High School, Wal- 
lace; Mr. Charles L. Hayes, De- 
partment of Education, A. Soner: 
College; Miss Dora R. Humphrey, 
Supervisor, Gaston County Schools, 
Dallas; Mr. Frank Weaver, Princi- 
pal, Robeson Elementary School, 
Tarboro; C. A. Chick, Sr. Chair- 
man of the Committee, Fayetteville 
State Teachers College, Fayette- 
ville. 
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YOUR CALL TO CITIZENSHIP 
ACTION 


Durham, North Carolina 
February 1, 1955 


To Local Associations 


Dear President and Members: 

There has never been a time in 
the history of our country that we 
were more in need of an informed, 
intelligent and actively participat- 
ing citizenship. As teachers, whose 
job it is to help prepare citizens 
for life in a democratic society, we 
are obligated to teach American 
citizenship both by precept and 
example. 

As Chairman of the North Caro- 
lina Teachers Association Commit- 
tee on Citizenship, Iam urging you 
to organize a Committee on Citi- 
zenship in your local Association. 
As soon as you are organized, if 
you will send me the names of the 
officers, I shall be happy to sug- 
gest some projects which may be 
carried on in your community; 
projects which all good citizens 
should be interested in and give 
their support to. 

May I suggest to you even in this 
first communication, that one thing 
that such a committee could do 
would be to encourage every teach- 
er to become a registered and par- 
ticipating voter in his community, 
and that in addition he would en- 
courage all eligible members of his 
family to do likewise. 

I hope that I will hear from you 
soon and that you will enclose the 
names and addresses of the offi- 
cers of the Committee on Citizen- 
ship. 

Sincerely yours, 
James T. Taylor, Chairman 

. NCTA Committee on Citizen- 

ship 

Attention! Classroom 

Teachers 
ANNUAL CLASSROOM 
TEACHER BANQUET 
to be held in 
J. W. LIGON CAFETERIA 
Friday, April 1, 1955—6:00 P.M. 
$1.50 per plate 

Make check or money order pay- 
able to: Division of Classroom 
Teachers. Send to: Mrs. Edna C. 
Revels, 842 Ferrell Avenue, 
Winston-Salem, N. C., at once for 
reservations now, not tomorrow. 


ut 


The Teacher and State Income Tax 


The 1955 State Legislature meet- 
ing in Raleigh hag extended the 
deadline for filing State Income 
Tax returns from March 15 to April 
15, giving the teachers and other 
citizendry of the State a welcome 
delay in payment. 

The same Legislature is current- 
ly wrestling with the problem of 
Where to raise the additional 
revenue necessary to provide the 
next biennium’s funds for expan- 
sion and increased operating costs 
of the State’s school program. This 
urgent need for school funds makes 
it doubly important that all teach- 
ers, state, and local governmental 
employees promptly and correctly 
pay their State taxes. 

To aid the State’s large family of 
school teachers and educators in 
the proper filing of returns, the 
Revenue Department has released 
the following information. 


Choice of Forms 

Again this year, State taxpayers 
have a choice between the regular 
long form return and the simplified 
‘short form instituted last year. If 
the income to be reported consists 
soley of salaries, commissions, 
interest or dividends, the short 
form may be used and a standard 
deduction of 10 per cent of gross 
income claimed instead of item- 
izing personal deductions. 

In the case of married couples, 
both of whom have sufficient in- 
come to require them to file, if both 
spouses are eligible to file the short 
form, if one elects to file, the other 
must also use the short form. If 
either is not eligible or one elects 
to file the long form, then both 
must use the long form. 

The Statutes make no provision 
for the filing of joint returns by 
husband and wife. 

If the teacher uses the long 
form, the following information 
should prove helpful. 


Special Deductions For Teachers 

In addtion to the regular deduc- 
tions allowed other taxpayers on 
the long form, teachers have these 
special allowances, which require 
verification before being entered on 
the tax return: 

The teacher may deduct up to 
$50.00 for travel expense to con- 
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ventions, meeting, etc., which have 
to do directly with the teacher’s 
vocation. This allowance of course 
does not include expense of com- 
muting to and from school, as this 
is a personal expense. Vocational 
advisers, principals, and superin- 
tendents may be entitled to an 
additional allowance if they sub- 
mit with their return a schedule, 
explaining duties, and listing total 
expenses and reimbursement, if 
any, and number of miles driven 
for business and number for per- 
sonal use. 

Resident attendance at summer 
school provides an allowable deduc- 
tion up to $250.00, if a schedule is 
attached showing amounts expend- 
ed and to whom paid. 

Also deductible are dues to edu- 
cational organizations, such as 
National Education Association, 
NCEA, and NCTA, etc. However, 
dues to organizations such as 
Woman’s Clubs and other non-edu- 
cational organizations are not de- 
ductible, as they are counted as 
personal expenses. 


Non-Deductible Items 
There are a number of items 
which are not deductible, and 
which each year must be thrashed 
out between many teachers and 
tax officials. Read these carefully 
before filing your return: 


Not deductible, we repeat, are 
expenses of commuting from home 
to school and back, regardless of 
distance. 

Only that part of medical ex- 
penses whcih exceeds 5 per cent of 
net income are deductible. Up to 
5 per cent is taxable. 

Contributions are taxable unless 
made to bona fide organized chari- 
ties, such as churches, Red Cross, 
Community Chest, etc., or to the 
State or its political subdivisions. 

Costs of personal library books 
may be depreciated only, and the 
entire cost should not be taken in 
one year. 

Auto depreciation, license plates, 
and other auto expenses are not de- 
ductible except in cases where the 
car is used for school purposes (not 
including commutation to and from 
school, or for other personal uses.) 
If the teacher is entitled to this 


deduction, total expenses must be 
shewn and the percentage used for 
business applied. This amount, less 
reimbursement from the school 
commission, may then be deducted. 

No personal expenses, such as 
personal bills for light, heat, and 
water are deductible. These ex- 
penses may be deducted only by a 
business enterprise as a business 
expense. 

Monies paid out as expenses for 
correspondence courses may not 
be deducted. 

Tax must be paid on contribu- 
tions to Teachers’ and State Em- 
ployees’ Retirement Fund, as ben- 
fits received after retirement are 
tax exempt. 


Head of Household 


One term which has created some 
confusion among N. C. taxpayer is 
what constitutes a head of house- 
hold. The Department of Revenue 
has given this official definition: 

Head of household exemption 
may be claimed by a married man 
living with wife: widow or widower 
with child or children under 21 
years of age; man or woman, single 
or married, who maintains a home 
and supports therein one or more 
dependent relatives. However, only 
one taxpayer may claim head of 
household in any one household. 

For tax purposes, a dependent 
must receive more than 50 per cent 
of his or her support from the tax- 
payer claiming credit, and children 
must be claimed by the spouse en- 
titled to the head of household 
exemption. 

Whether you take advantage of 
the more convenient short form, or 
labor through the regular long 
form, the deadline is the same— 
April 15. Don’t be late. 


Plan Now 
To Spend Your Vacation 


At 


THE HAMMOCKS 


—Good Food— 


REASONABLE PRICES 
COMFORTABLE HOUSING 


Good 





Fishing and Swimming 
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WE NEED THE ATA STILL 


by THEODORE R. SPEIGNER, Region III, Vice-President 
The American Teachers’ Association 


For fifty-one years the Ameri- 
can Teachers’ Association has 
fought for equality of educational 
opportunities for boys and girls 
in the schools set apart for colored 
people. The Association has also 
stood continuously for the equali- 
zation of teachers’ salaries. The 
American Teachers’ Association 
was the first educational organiza- 
tion to call the attention of the 
National Education Association to 
the fact that many teachers in the 
separate schools of the south were 
paying annual dues of $5.00, but 
were not being represented at the 
annual meetings of that illustrious 
association. Because of the efforts 
of the NEA to integrate all racial 
groups in past conventions, these 
teachers have been able to find 
some representation in the Asso- 
ciation, but with such representa- 
tion, it is not yet time for us to 
give up these functioning institu- 
tions which have brought us thus 
far on the way, not considering 
their future values and uses in 
bringing about total integration 
and equalization in education. The 
time has come when we should 
drop completely our guard before 
integration is a reality. 


The American Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation is a watch dog for our 
cherished hopes and ideals in a 
totally integrated society. In this 
perplexing period in which we are 
living, we must not give up those 
fundamental tenets which will 
make it possible for us to anchor 
safely. We will need the ATA as 
long as we shall need the Virginia 
Teachers’ Association, the Alabama 
State Teachers’ Association, the 
North Carolina Teachers’ Associa- 
tion and the Palmetto Educational 
Association; for the American 
Teachers’ Association has a speci- 
fic function to perform along with 
all other professional organiza- 
tions. 


The American Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, through its NEA-ATA 
Joint Committee, continues to con- 
stitute a most helpful resource for 
the stimulation and implementa- 
tion of progress toward the sound 


achievement and acceptance of 
measures and steps in the evolving 
pattern of education. We shall need 
the thinking and the research of the 
ATA for a lone time. It’ is an 
accepted fact that every member 
of the ATA believes in complete 
integration, but this is not the 
time for us to push aside an insti- 
tution which has been tested and 
replace it with the glamour of a 
possibility. It is well for us to be 
reminded of the fact that “a new 
broom sweeps clean but an old 
broom knows where the dirt lies.” 


Is there another teachers’ asso- 
clation which has _ contributed 
$5,000.00 to the NAACP? Well, it 
is a fact that at the Fiftieth Annual 
Convention of the American Teach- 
ers’ Association, which was held 
in July, 1953 at the State A. & M. 
College, Orangeburg, South Caro- 
lina, a check for $5,000.00 was 
presented to the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Color- 
ed People for the Educational and 
Legal-Defense Fund. In 1954, the 
American Teachers’ Association 
contributed more than $2,000.00 to 
the NAACP Legal-Defense Fund 
during its annual convention at 
Tennessee State University, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 


For a period of fifteen years, 
the ATA has contributed a mini- 
mum of one-tenth of its annual 
membership income to the NAACP 
Educational and Legal-Defense 
Fund which with supplements 
amounts to about $19,000.00. 


These facts alone show that ATA 
deserves our support. Never have 
we received so much for so little. 
The American Teachers’ Associa- 
tion seeks to utilize every channel 
for appeal, for reminder, for sug- 
gestion, and for constructive ap- 
proach to the basic problem in 
whatever is its degree and its form 
in the varying circumstances of 
region, state, and organization. It 
seeks the equality of educational 
opportunity for every child and the 
equality and non-discriminatory 
professional status of every teach- 
er. 
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NEW HIGH SCHOOL MODERN 


AND FUNCTIONAL 


Modern and functional — these 
words very aptly describe the new 
one-million dollar West Charlotte 
Senior High School, located in 
suburban Charlotte and typical of 
the latest trend in school design. 
Graves and Toy, who designed the 
building, have just been awarded 
a prize by the North Carolina 
Chapter of the American Institute 
of Architects. 


Plans for the building were de- 
veloped cooperatively by faculty 
members working with the Board 
of Education, superintendent, ad- 
ministrators, laymen, special con- 
sultants and the architects. This 
cooperative planning resulted in a 
school plant which is both efficient 
and flexible. 


The Language Arts Building, the 
focal unit on the campus, gives the 
illusion of being a one-story struc- 
ture when viewed from the road. 
Situated as it is in a slight de- 
clivity of the land, it seems to rise 
no higher than the other struc- 
tures, seen from a distance—per- 
spective. 


Each of the separate units is 
structurally independent, but the 
covered walking areas between the 
units provide easy, direct access to 
all the buildings and create a feel- 
ing of the organic wholeness of 
the entire campus. 


(Continued on page 19) 


The American Teachers’ Associa- 
tion is an educational resource and 
voice for many teachers who have 
not as yet achieved complete 
equalization of opportunity to use 
the educational resources of this 
country. The ATA needs your sup- 
port and you will need the ATA to 
help fight your battle in years 
immediately ahead. We solicit your 
support and cooperation in making 
it possible for the ATA to reach 
a new goal of twenty thousand 
members for 1954-55. The annual 
membership fee is $1.00; organi- 
zational membership fee, $5.00 and 
life membership fee, $25.00. 


United we stand and divided we 
fall. Let us as teachers, close up 
the ranks and march forward in 
these days which challenge men’s 
souls. 


“1 
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SEVENTY FOURTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
FACES NEW EMPHASIS ON OLD PROBLEMS 

Articles in this issue deal with.a new high school 
plant, the challenge to the classroom teacher, the 
need for a vested interest organization to fight for 
deserved status, and improved school staff meetings. 
All these areas are involved in the new emphasis 
descending upon us as the South faces a pending re- 
organization of relationship in the public school 
systems of the region. The convention theme, “Edu- 
cation for full participation in American life’, will 
be echoing throughout North Carolina for a long 
time to come. Alert teachers, organized to serve 
themselves ag a means of deserving the support and 
respect of the general public, housed in adequately 
built and equipped school buildings, and getting the 
best services from administration and supervision 
will be in evidence during the new era. In spite of a 
general teacher shortage there will be stronger 
competition among classroom teachers for the 
better positions. For some time to come historical 
handicaps will rear their ugly heads above the areas 
of professional organization, local, state, and region- 
al which have suffered the schisms of caste, and dis- 
crimination in our regional society. Specialized 
organization, over and above the regularly consti- 
tuted state and national structure, will be needed to 
point the way and carry the argument to makers of 
organizational policy. 


THIS YEAR THE TOP AUTHORITIES WILL 
SPEAK TO US IN CONVENTION 

The First General Session of the 74th Annual 
NCTA Convention will feature a report from Mr. 
Nathan Yelton of the Teachers’ and State Em- 
ployees’ Retirement System. Mr. Yelton is a nation- 
ally recognized authority in his field and his advice 
about the coming referendum among our ranks to 
determine whether we shall embrace the provisions 
of a new retirement program in the State system will 
be timely indeed. 


The Second General Session will have two authori- 
ties as speakers who approach the problems of the 
individual teacher from different points of view. Our 
NEA President, Miss Waurine Walker, will deliver 
the feature address. Miss Walker is among the 
top authorities in the field of teacher training and 
certification. She will challenge us with the newest 
ideas developing around the issues of teacher supply, 
teacher quality, and the need for continous teacher 
up-grading. At this session also we shall hear At- 
torney Daniel E. Byrd in a report on the background 
of many of our pressing lay relations problems. 
Mr. Byrd has done exhaustive legal research in this 
area and can point out many approaches necessary 
to safeguard gains we have made and we expect his 
challenge to awaken anew our interest in using our 
organizational resources more effectively. 


The Third General Session will be a superlative 
type occasion. The resource speaker will be Dr. John 
W. Davis, former Chairman of the NEA Defense 
Commission and now Director of a new agency con- 
cerned with teacher welfare. We are fortunate in- 
deed to have Dr. Davis as forerunner to the featured 
speaker on this occasion. The main address by Dr. 
Kenneth B. Clark should be shared by the whole 
Raleigh Community. Dr. Clark has no peer as 
analyst of trends toward integration of the schoo! 
and community and of related problems which edu- 
cators cannot escape as the new trends impinge upon 
the educational process. 


Divisions, departments, and section will have 
many outstanding authorities as speakers. We 
sincerely urge all conventioneers to attend their 
interest group meetings as well as the general 
sessions. The roster of speakers all over readg like 
a page from “‘Who’s Who In Education”’. 


TEACHERS WILL NEED TO KNOW 


Issues and problems growing out of the school 
integration program demanded by the 1954 Supreme 
Court decision and expected decrees of implementa- 
tion will have to be met head-on by educators, when 
the policy has been set. Accepted authorities are 
agreed on one point here. It is not the primary re- 
sponsibility of principals and teachers to formulate 
and push through the policies of organization and 
administration, law and interpretation of law, or 
other agenda of purely public policy which must be 
determined in the process of integrating the schools. 
On the other hand, principals and teachers will need 
to know much, very much, about the principles of 
organization and administration which are sound 
and democratic and worthy of being employed in 
the integration process. Principals and teachers will 
need to know what is lawful and what is in the way 
of attempts to evade the law. They must avail them- 
selves of interpretations of the law by competent 
legal authorities and tribunals as resource informa- 
tion. They must also keep abreast of the proposals 
made by politicians in the area of public policy with 
reference to the issues and problems. Only by having 
these competencies can the personnel in the schools 

(Continued on page 9) 
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embers and Friends Write 


Dear Mr. Greene: 

Iam enclosing a copy of the letter which I hope 
your office can send out to all local North Carolina 
Teacher Associations. It is my plan to try to push 
the Committee on Citizenship among our local units 
and then to help them plan various types of projects 
which would be helpful in informing the public con- 
cerning the responsibilities of a good citizen. 

Although the Committee on Citizenship has not 
been organized, I think that as chairman I should 
start the ball rolling. We can then make another 
effort to organize a working committee on citizen- 
ship. 

Let me know what your reactions are both to 
the letter and to the procedure. 

James T. Taylor 


We hope that all committee Chairmen will come 
to feel as you do about accepting leadership responsi- 
bility. Your letter to local leaders appears in this 
issue of the Record. 


Dear Dr. Greene: 

Sometime ago you suggested to me to write an 
article for the Teachers Record on my committee. 
I had planned to ask you more about it when you 
spoke over here, but I did not get the opportunity. 
If the enclosed is not what you had in mind, kindly 
return it to me along with your suggestions as to 
what you do desire. I regret that I have not gotten 
this to you earlier, but remember I am a 100% 
classroom teacher—enough said. 

CA, Chick 





Our readers are going to enjoy your article 
which is published in this issue of the Record. When 
all our NEA related committees begin to publish 
such articles, we can say that our publication is 
furnishing all association members guidance toward 
teaching the necessary relationships in today’s world. 





ABOUT EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL TO EUROPE 


More and more teachers of maturity holding 
advanced degrees find it profitable to continue their 
in-service growth by means of educational tours. 
European tours are easily arranged, once proper 
contacts are established. One of our association 
leaders is offering his services for information and 
guidance to any NCTA members who may be inter- 
ested in a European tour this summer. 

Dr. W. H. Watson, Principal, Ligon High 
School, Raleigh, invites you to correspond with him 
about arranging for an educational trip to Europe. 
He is in touch with several properly accredited 
agencies and will be glad to give assistance in 
arranging a tour to meet your individual needs. 
Write Dr. Watson at his school address. 
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Teachers Will Need To Know 


(Continued from page 8) 


be qualified to guide professionally the community 
planning necessary to success in the reorientation of 
the human relations program. Above all teachers 
and principals need to know about the techniques 
used where success has attended integration efforts 
in areas not historically integrated. Teachers will 
need to know, and when they know, children and 
their parents will have leadership in learning the 
necessary ways of adjustment and cooperation. 


FAYETTEVILLE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Announces 


1. WORKSHOP IN MUSIC AND ART -Two 
WEEKS - JUNE 13-24, 1955. 


2. SUMMER SCHOOL - SIX WEEKS - JUNE 138 - 
UL YeZOslOo De 


3. SUMMER STUDIES ON FACTS ABOUT ALCO- 
HOL - JUNE 27 - JULY 8, 1955. 


For further information, write 


J. W. SEABROOK, President 





TTT TTT TTT 





INSTALLMENT 


LOANS 
TEACHERS 


NO PAYMENTS ARE REQUIRED IN 
JUNE, JULY, and AUGUST 


THE HOOD SYSTEM 
INDUSTRIAL BANK 


122 South Salisbury Street 
RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 












INSURED 
SAVINGS 


TTT 




















CONVENTION PROGRAM 
GENERAL GALENDAR 


Theme: “Education for Full Participation in 
American Life” 


1. Wednesday, March 30—Meeting of Executive 
Committee 

2. Thursday, March 31, 1:30 P.M.—Registration 
of Delegates Begins 

3. Thursday, March 81, 3:00 P.M.—First General 
Session 

4. Thursday, March 31, 5:30 P.M.—Sessions of 
Unified Committees, Leonard Building 
(Continued Saturday, April 2, 9:00 A.M.) 

5. Thursday, March 31, 8:00 P.M.—Second Gen- 
eral Session 


6. Friday, April 1, 9:00 A.M.—Section Meetings 

7. Friday, April 1, 11:00 A.M.— Department 
Meetings 

8. Friday, April 1, 12:30 P.M.—General Luncheon 

9. Friday, April 1, 2:00 P.M.—Section and De- 


partment Meetings (Continued (Where Neces- 
sary ) 

10. Friday, April 1, 3:30 P.M.—Division Meetings 

11. Friday, April 1, 6:00 P.M.—Classroom Teach- 
ers Banquet 

12. Friday, April 1, 8:00 P.M.— Third General 
Session 

13. Friday, April 1, 10:00 P.M.—Informal Social 
Occasion 

14. Saturday, April 2, 10:30 A.M.—Fourth General 


Session 
THE PROGRAM 


GENERAL SESSIONS 
First General Session 


Thursday, March 31, 1955 
3:30 P.M. 

Raleigh Memorial Auditorium 
Presiding—Mrs. Ida H. Duncan, President, NCTA 
Music 
Prayer 
Pledge of Allegiance 
Introductory Remarks 
Reports: 

Credentials Committee 
Social Security and Our Retirement System, 
Mr. Nathan Yelton, Exec. Sec’y. N. C. Teach- 
ers and State Employees Retirement System 
Executive Committee 
Legislative Committee 
Report of Auditor 
Preliminary Report of Resolutions Committee 
Preliminary Report of Budget Committee 
Report of Hammocks Beach Corporation 
Presentation of Guests and Consultants 
Announcements 
Platform Guests: 
State Chairmen of NEA Unified Committees 
Second General Session 
Thursday, March 31, 1955 
a0, eave 


Raleigh Memorial Auditorium 
Band Concert 

Ligon High School Ensemble 

Joseph L. Edwards, Director 


Program 
Presiding—Dr. S. D. Williams, Vice President, 
NCTA 
Music: Washington Junior High School Chorus, 
Raleigh 
Invocation 


Pledge of Allegiance 

Welcome Address 

Response 

Remarks: Mrs. Ida H. Duncan, President, NCTA 

Music: Washington Junior High School Chorus 

Introduction of Speaker: Atty. F. J. Carnage, mem- 
ber, Raleigh School Board 

Special Address: Atty. Daniel E. Byrd, Asst. Direc- 
tor, Dept. of Teacher Information and Security, 
NAACP, New Orleans, La. 

Introduction of Guest Speaker: Dr. S. D. Williams 

Keynote Address: Miss Waurine Walker, President, 
National Education Association 

Announcements 

Music: Washington Junior High School Chorus 

Platform Guests: 
Members of Executive Committee, Presidents 
of Local Associations, Local and Visiting Dig- 
nitaries 


Third General Session 
Friday, April 1, 1955 
7 30 2havle 
Raleigh Memorial Auditorium 
Prelude to be Announced 
Program 
8:00 P.M. 
Presiding, Mrs. Ida H. Duncan, President, NCTA 
Music 
Pledge of Allegiance 
Introduction of Platform Guests 
Introduction of Speaker 
Special Address: Dr. John W. Davis, Director, Divi- 
sion of Teacher Information and Security, 
NAACP, New York, N. Y. 
Music 
Introduction of Guest Speaker 
Keynote Address: “Desegregation of Public Schools, 
A Challenge to American Educators.’ — Dr. 
Kenneth B. Clark, Associate Professor of Psy- 
chology, College of the City of New York 
Announcements 
Platform Guests: 
Members of the State Department of Public In- 
struction, College Presidents, NEA Coordina- 
tors, NCTA Division Chairmen, Local and Visit- 
ing Dignitaries 
Fourth General Session 
Saturday, April 2, 1955 
Raleigh Memorial Auditorium 
10:30 A.M. 
Presiding, Mrs. Ida H. Duncan, President, NCTA 
Mr. Curtiss Todd, Parliamentarian 
Pledge of Allegiance 
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Reports: 
Necrology Committee 
Credentials Committee 
Executive Secretary 
Treasurer 
Executive Committee 
NEA Director 
Final Report of Resolutions Committee 
Final Report of Budget Committee 
Time and Place Committee 
Elections and Canvassing Committee 
Other Business 
Installation of Officers 
Benediction 


DIVISION, DEPARTMENT, 
AND SECTION MEETINGS 


The officers of Divisions, Departments, and Sec- 
tions named at the beginning of each announced 
program are, in order, Chairman, Secretary, and 
Program Director. The Chairman is the first named 
in each case. When no third person is named, the 
Chairman serves as Program Director. 


Division of Classroom Teachers 
Friday, April 1, 1955 
BS OUer NL: 
Ligon High School Auditorium 
Mrs. Pauline B. Foster, Greensboro 
Mrs. Edna Revels, Winston-Salem 
Program Topic: “Education for Full Participation 
in American Life.” 
Participants: 
Mr. L. GC. Dowdy, A. & T. College, Greensboro 
Atty. Daniel E. Byrd, New Orleans, La. 
Mr. G. L. Johnson, Winston-Salem Teachers 
College 
Dr. John W. Davis, New York, N. Y. 
Discussion Period 
Music: Washington Grammar School, Greensboro 


Division of Administrators & Supervisors 
Friday, April 1, 1955 
Seo UREeN: 
Greenleaf Auditorium 
Mr. C. C. Smith, Burgaw 
Mrs. Parepa Watkins, Durham 
Mr. J. E. Belton, Warsaw 
Music 
Invocation 
Panel: “The Role of Administrators in Developing 
the Concept of a Fuller Participation in Ameri- 
can Life.” 
Discussants: Department and Section Speakers 
Business 
1. Election of officers 
2. Installation of officers 
Adjournment 
Division of Higher Education 
Friday, April 1, 1955 
3 o00E.M. 
First Congregational Church 
Dr. Chauncey G. Winston, Greensboro 
Dr. Marguerite S. Frierson, Fayetteville 
Program Topic: “Education for Full Participation 
in American Life.” 
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Speaker: Dr. Margaret Just Butcher, Member Board 
of Education, District of Columbia; Associate 
Professor of English, Howard University. 

Music 

Business Session 


Division of Specialized Education 
Friday, April 1, 1955 


BOUL VE 
Science 4 
Mr. G. L. Foxwell, Winston-Salem 
Speaker: Dr. W. H. Watson, Principal, Ligon High 
School, Raleigh 


Department of Elementary Teachers 
Friday, April 1, 1955 
10:00 A.M. 
Memorial Auditorium 
Mrs. Gwendolyn D. Cunningham, Charlotte 
Mrs. Martha Davidson, Raleigh 
Address: “Education for Full Participation in 
American Life.” 
Speaker: Dr. Clyde A. Milner, President, Guilford 
College 
Music: South Lumberton School, Lumberton 
Rhythm Band: Garysburg Elementary School, 
Garysburg 


Department of Secondary Education 
Friday, April 1, 1955 
11:00 A.M. 
Ligon High School Auditorium 
Mrs. Nelle A. Coley, Greensboro 
Miss Spellman Lane, Charlotte 
Program Topic: “Education for Full Participation 
in American Life’ 
Speaker: Dr. Arthur P. Davis, English Department. 
Howard University 
Music: Dudley High School Chorus, Greensboro 
Miss Julia Ruth Morrison, Director 
Discussion Period 


Department of Home Economics Teachers 
Friday, April 1, 1955 
11:00 A.M. 
West Campus Auditorium 
Mrs. Juanita A. Powell, Nashville 
Mrs. Marjorie S. Brown, Southern Pines 


Program to be Announced 


Department of Vocational Agriculture Teachers 
Friday, April 1, 1955 
11:00 A.M. 
West Campus Auditorium 
Mr. J. A. Francis, Southport 
Mr. M. S. Sanders, Henderson 

Program Topic: “The Role of the Vocational Agri- 
culture Teacher in Making Adjustments for 
Full Participation in American Life.” 

Topic of Panel: ‘Pertinent Problems Affecting Agri- 
cultural Educators During a Period of Social 
Reforms,” Conducted by: Dr. F. A. William, 
Dean, Graduate School, A. & T. College, Greens- 
boro. 

Discussion Period 


Department of Industrial Teachers 
Friday, April 1, 1955 
9:00 A.M. 
West Campus Auditorium 
Mr. E. S. Houston, Kinston 
Get Acquainted Period 
Opening Song 
Scripture and Prayer 
Introduction of Moderator, Leaders, and other 
speakers. 
Panel Discussion: ‘“‘What’s New in Industrial Edu- 
Cations 
A. Moderator: Mr. F. O. Woodard, Asst. Supv., 
Trade & Industrial Education, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Jackson, Mississippi 
B. Leaders: Mr. W. B. Nelson, Director, Trade 
& Industrial Education, Savannah State Col- 
lege, Savannah, Georgia 
Mr. A. Z. Taylor, Itinerant Teacher Trainer, 
Trade & Industrial Ed., Atlanta, Georgia 
Closing Remarks: Mr. James R. Taylor, Asst, Supv., 
Trade and Industrial Ed., Greensboro, N. C. 


Department of Music Teachers 
Friday, April 1, 1955 
11:00 A.M. 
Ligon High School, Music Room 
Mrs. E. M. Morgan Kelly, Raleigh 
Mr. Robert Simmons, Southern Pines 
Program Topic: ‘Audio-Visual Techniques and Lit- 
erature in Music.” 
Speaker: Mr. Richard Ebert, Supervisor of Music, 
Raleigh Public Schools 
String Ensemble: Ligon Junior-Senior High School, 
Raleigh 
Ones 
Program Topic: “Problems in Teaching Public 
School Bands.” 
Speaker: Mr. Robert A. Barnes, Instrumental and 
Band Instructor, Raleigh Public Schools. 


Department of Health and Physical Education 
Friday, April 1, 1955 
11:00 A.M. 
Recreation Center, Chavis Heights 
Mr. Carl L. Easterling, Durham 
Program to be Announced 


Department of Business Education Teachers 
Eriday, Aprile L955 
11:00 A.M. 
Leonard 22 
Mr. John VY. Turner, Durham 
Mrs. E. M. Brown, Durham 
Mrs. Lois C. Hunter, Greenville 
Program Topic: “Evaluation in Business Educa- 
tion.” 
Speaker: Mr. Dennis C. Crosby, Chairman Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Booker T. Washington High 
School, Baltimore, Maryland 


Department of Extension Education 
Friday, April 1, 1955 
11:00 A.M. 
Mr. C. J. Ford, Roxboro 
This Department Meeting Jointly with the Depart- 
ment of Vocational Agricultural Teachers. 


Department of Librarians 
Friday, April 1, 1955 
11:00 A.M. 
Shaw Library 
Mrs. Mavis H. Lloyd, Winston-Salem 
Miss Miriam Ricks, Elm City 
Program Topic: “For Full Participation in Ameri- 
can Life Through an Informed Citizenry.” 
Speaker: Mrs. Carrie C. Robinson, Assistant Super- 
visor of Libraries ; Alabama Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Montgomery, Alabama 
Discussion Period 
Business Session 
Greetings: Miss Martha Riddick, President of North 
Carolina Negro Library Association, Charlotte 
Department of Bible Teachers 
Friday, April 1, 1955 
11:00 A.M. 
Leonard 5 
Miss Eva L. Merritt, Durham 
Program Topic: To be Announced 
Department of Supervisors 
Thursday, March 31, 1955 
West Campus Auditorium, Shaw University 
Mr. J. E. Whitley, Greensboro 
Mrs. Ura H. Jones, Zebulon 
Music furnished by Johnston County Schools 
Theme: “Meeting the Crucial Problems in Educa- 
tions 
11:00 A.M. 
Registration—West Campus Auditorium 
Lunch—12:00 Noon - 1:00 P. M. 
General Session—1 :00 - 3:00 P. M. 
Music: Richard B. Harrison High School 
Prayer 
Music: Four Oaks Elementary School 
Forum: Dr. S. E. Duncan, Moderator 
Dance Groups: Grade 2, Richard B. Harrison School 
Speaker: Dr. A. G. Macklin, Director of Basic Edu- 
cation, Virginia State College, Petersburg, Va. 
Solo: Willie Baker, 8th grade student, Short Journey 
School 
Clarinet Solo: Louis H. Cannady, Cooper High 
School 
Reports: ASCD Meeting 
Business Session 
Doe bees 
Dinner Meeting 
Speaker to be Announced 


Department of Principals 
Friday, April 1, 1955 
Washington School Auditorium 
11:00 A.M. 
Mr. A. H. Peeler, Greensboro 
Miss Mytrolene L. Graye, High Point 
Mr. N. L. Dillard, Yanceyville 
Speaker: Dr. J. C. Dixon, Southern Education Foun- 
dation, Atlanta, Ga. 
Music 
Business Session 
Department of Guidance 
Friday, April 1, 1955 
11:00 A.M. 
Science 2 
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Mrs. J. B. McLester, Durham 
Mr. Marvin Rorie, Monroe 
Demonstration: “The Faculty Girds For Guidance 
Services.” 
Participants: 
1. Mrs. R. L. Brown, Ayden High School, Ayden 
2. Mrs. M. D. Grady, Williston High School, 


Wilmington 

3. Mr. J. W. Macon, Lettuce Hall School, Louis- 
burg 

4. Mr. C. S. Maybry, Dudley High School, 
Greensboro 

5. Mr. M. C. Miller, Phillips High School, Bat- 
tleboro 

6. Mr. L. H. Smith, Greene County School, 
Snow Hill 

7. Miss A. J. Thompson, Goldston High School, 
Goldston 


8. Mrs. C. T. Toole, Monroe Avenue High 
School, Hamlet 
ZeOOP eal. = 35°30) P.M. 

Counseling: Supportive Services and Activities— 
Mrs. C. K. Hedgley, Counselor Carver School, 
Winston-Salem 

Discussants : 

1. Mrs. Mildred Turner, Special Education, 
North Carolina College at Durham 

2. Dr. Norman Johnson, Audio-Visual Aids, 
North Carolina College at Durham 

3. Dr. Howard Wright, Psychology, North 
Carolina College at Durham 

Recorder: Mrs. J. B. McLester, Counselor, Hillside 
High School, Durham 


Department of College Instruction 
Friday, April 1, 1955 
11:00 A.M. 
First Congregational Church 
Dr. A. E. Weatherford, Durham 
Miss Willie Bea Perry, Raleigh 

Program Topic: “Bridging the Gap Between the 
High School and the College in Mathematics.” 

Discussion Period 

Brief presentation of outline of research project on 
Bridging the Gap Between the High School and 
the College in Mathematics.” 

Department of Future Teachers of America 
Friday, April 1, 1955 
2:00) P.M. 
First Congregational Church 
Mrs. Cordelia L. Stiles, Charlotte 

Program Topic: “Education for Full Participation 
in American Life.” 

Introductory Remarks: Miss Ethel Brown, Presi- 
dent, Department of Future Teachers, Fayette- 
ville State Teachers College 

Hymn: “Oh Master, Let Me Walk With Thee.” 

The Future Teachers Pledge 

Address: Miss Frances Lacy, Supervisor, EKlemen- 
tary Schools, Raleigh 

Presentation of Delegates and Representatives to 
National Conventions 

Discussion Period 

Installation of Officers 

Remarks 
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Department of Art Teachers 
Friday, April 1, 1955 
11:00 A.M. 
Classroom, Spaulding Gymnasium 
Mrs. Madge B. Allen, Greenville 
Mrs. Mary Backus, Rocky Mount 
Program Topic: Art—“A Direction Away From 
Totalitarium.” 
Speaker: Miss Lucy Cherry Crisp, North Carolina 
Art Gallery, Raleigh 
Discussion Period 
Demonstration: Silk Sereen Work 


Department of Teachers of Exceptional Children 
Friday, April 1, 1955 
11:00 A.M. 
Ligon High School — Room 125 
Mrs. Corrie Hamer, Charlotte 
Mrs. Lendora Y. Brown, Rocky Mount 
Program Topic: To be Announced 
Department of Audio-Visual Aids 
Friday, April 1, 1955 
1003 PME 
West Wing—West Campus Building 
Mr. James E. Parker, Durham 
Mrs. Gladys Davis Woods, Greensboro 
Mr. Ralph L. Wooden, Greensboro 
Round Table Discussion 
1:00 P.M. to 3:00 P.M. 
Mr. James E. Parker, Presiding 
1200RP IMs toel: 30s. Me 

Speaker: Mrs. P. W. Head, Director, Audio-Visual 
Aids Center, Tuskegee Institute, ‘Practical 
Techniques in the Utilization of Audio-Visual 
Aids.” 

130. Mesto 2,-00se. Mi. 

Speaker: Dr. Samuel Madden, Chairman, Division 
of Field Services, and Director, Audio-Visual 
Center, Virginia State College, Petersburg, Vir- 
gina—“Significant Trends in Audio-Visual Edu- 
cation.” 

2 O0SEAViatOro2 O0RE. Mie 

Discussion 

Leaders: Mr. John O. Smith, Instructor, Hillside 
High School, Durham 
Mr. N. M. McMillan, Supervisor of Negro Pub- 
lic School, Whiteville 

Vocational Education—Joint Program 
Friday, April 1, 1955 
11:00 A.M. 
Greenleaf Auditorium 
Mrs. Juanita A. Powell, Nashville 
Mr. J. A. Francis, Southport 
Mr. E. S. Houston, Kinston, Co-Chairmen 

Speaker: Dr. T. B. Jones, President, Harbison Jun- 
ior College, Irmo, S. C. 

Discussion Period 

Section of Primary Teachers 
Friday, April 1, 1955 
1:00 P.M. 
Memorial Auditorium 
Mrs. Pauline W. Young, Raleigh 
Mrs. Mary B. Perkins, Salisbury 

Address: “Trends of Instruction in the Primary 

Grades.” 


Speaker: Dr. Marjorie H. Parker, Associate Profes- 
sor of Education, Miner Teachers College, 
Washington, D. C. 

Music: South Lumberton Glee Club, Lumberton 

Rhythm Band: Garysburg Elementary School; Mrs. 
C. V. Hayes, Director 

Election of Officers 


Section of Grammar Grade Teachers 
Friday, April 1, 1955 
1200) PANE 

Ligon High School—Auditorium 
Mrs. Lillian S. Pittmen, Rocky Mount 

Mr. Thomas E. Basnight, Graham 

Address: “Trends of Instruction in the Grammar 
Grade.” 

Speaker: Dr. Stanley H. Smith, Department of 
Sociology, Livingstone College, Salisbury 
Music: Annie W. Holland School Glee Club, Rocky 

Mount 
Dance Group: Halifax County Training School, 
Weldon 
Section of English Teachers 
Friday, April 1, 1955 
9:00 A.M. 
Ligon High School—Library 
Mrs. Carrye Hill Kelley, Greensboro 
Mrs. Thelma B. Sandifer, Greensboro 
Mrs. Loreno M. Marrow, Greensboro 
Program Topic: “Unifying the Language Arts Pro- 
gram in the Schools of North Carolina.” 
Group Presentation: “Examination of the Elemen- 
tary, High School, and College Language Arts 
Program.” 
Discussion Period 


Section of Social Science Teachers 
Friday, April 1, 1955 
9:00 A.M. 
Ligon High School—Band Room 
Mrs. Ida F. Jenkins, Greensboro 
Mrs. A. M. McMillan, Sanford 
Mrs. R. Fisher Price, Leaksville 
Demonstration: Douglass High School, Leaksville 
Social Studies Curriculum Study Chairmen Reports: 
Mr. Edward Hargraves, Fayetteville 
Mrs. Annie Kenan, Warsaw 
Miss Hazel Jordan, Farmville 
Mr. James Herring, Charlotte 
Dr. George Breathett, Greensboro 
Mr. H. H. Coleman, Durham 
Discussion Period 
Business Session 


Section of Mathematics and Science Teachers 
Friday, April 1, 1955 
9:00 A.M. 
Ligon High School—Room 122 
Mrs. Aquilla R. McCall, Bladenboro 
Mrs. J. Cooper Byrd, Lumberton 
Program to be Announced 
Section of Foreign Language Teachers 
Friday, April 1, 1955 
9:00 A.M. 
Ligon High School—Room 127 
Miss Jeannette Hicks, Raleigh 
Mrs. Lois M. Perry, Smithfield 


Program Topic: ‘Problems in Teaching French.” 
Discussion Period 
Exhibit of French material and free material 
Section of Elementary Principals 
Friday, April 1, 1955. 
9:00 A.M. 
Basement Memorial Auditorium 
Mr. A. H. Peeler, Greensboro 
Program to be Announced 
Section of High School Principals 
Friday, April 1, 1955. 
9:00 A.M. 
Science 4 
Mr. Spencer E. Durante, Mount Olive 
~ Mr. Randolph D. Armstrong, Rocky Mount 
Program Topic: “The Principal and School Law.” 
Address: Dr. E. C. Bolmeier, Professor of Educa- 
tion, Duke University, Durham 
Discussants : 
Mr. H. S. Blue, Principal, Reid High School, 
Belmont 
Mr. W. M. Daniels, Jr., Principal, P. S. Jones 
High School, Washington 
Mr. W. S. Ellerbe, Principal, Douglas High 
School, Leaksville 
Mr. G. L. Harper, Principal, Person County 
High School, Roxboro 
Mr. W. A. Holmes, Principal, E. J. Hayes School, 
. Williamston 
Mr. M. L. Wilson, Principal, Richard B. Har- 
rison High School, Selma 
Informal Discussion 
Section of Industrial Arts Teachers 
Friday, April 1, 1955. 
9:00 A.M. 
Science 3 
Program to be Announced 
Section of Trades and Diversified Occupations 
Teachers 
Friday, April 1, 1955 
9:00 A.M. 
West Campus Auditorium 
Mr. E. 8. Houston, Kinston 
Section of Health Education and Recreation 
Friday, April 1, 1955. 
9:00 A.M. 
Chavis Heights Recreation Center 
Mr. H. B. Pullen, Raleigh 
Program to be Announced 
Section of Physical Education and Athletics 
Friday, April) 2955 
9:00 A.M. 
Chavis Heights Recreation Center 
Mr. C. L. Easterling, Durham 
Program to be Announced 
Section of Educational Secretaries 
Friday, April 1, 1955 
9:00 A.M. 
Ligon High School, Room 112 
Mrs. Priscilla M. Cunningham, Raleigh 
Mrs. Alice Solomons, Greensboro 
Program to be Announced 
Section of Local Unit Officers 
Friday, April 1, 1955 
9:00 A.M. 
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No subject has challenged the 
pen and vocal chords of the edu- 
cator during the past few years 
as has the subject of democratic 
school operation. 

More effective staff meetings 
should stem from democratic lead- 
ership which, without a doubt, de- 
mands skill and knowledge. Just as 
democracy is a more civilized 
method of leadership in govern- 
ment, it is equally so with other 
groups and in other areas. Within 
this framework each member of 
the staff satisfies his basic personal 
need. Democratic leadership entails 
encouraging the staff member to 
assume that responsibility of which 
he is capable. It entails making cer- 
tain that he understands clearly 
the direction and goal of his effort. 

A significant aspect of this situ- 
ation at hand is that of establish- 
ing rapport, because there are basic 
human needs and every member 
of the staff needs to feel that he 
belongs to the group. Equally or 
more important is the fact that he 
needs to feel that no matter what 
his contribution, it is important 
and consequently, he as an individ- 
ual, has meaning and importance 
to others. Opportunities for par- 
ticipation in planning and deci- 
sion-making help to meet these 
basic needs. Democratic leadership 
which enables the individual staff 
member to participate, makes it 
also possible for him to feel suc- 
cess after accomplishment. 

Democratic group meetings are 
more than just ‘‘talk.” They are 
not college ‘‘bull sessions,’’ which 
ramble on and on; they are not 
uncomfortable gatherings where 
one listens to the principal or su- 
pervisor “sound off’’; nor are they 
“oripe sessions,’ which never 
arrive at anything constructive. 
There should be a definite plan for 
each meeting. An Agenda Com- 
mittee, consisting of at least three 
representatives of the staff, has a 
responsibility of seeing that the 
concerns of its fellow-teachers are 
taken into account in the agenda 
planning. In the discussions, the 
group members do not just talk 
about the problem under consider- 
ation and then hope for the princi- 
pal or supervisor will make a de- 
cision that takes their talking into 
account. What should actually hap- 
pen is that the discussions move on 
from group thinking to group de- 


Let’s Have More Effective Staff 
Meetings 


By Miss MYTROLENE L. GRAYE, Principal, Fairview 
Elementary School, High Point 


cision and shared responsibility for 
“doing something about it.” The 
principal shares frankly with the 
group his or her own limitations of 
power to do anything about certain 
conditions. This helps the group to 
be realistic about the necessary 
limitations to their own thinking 
and decisions, but at the same time 
gives them the experience of part- 
nership in doing the best they can 
within the environment in which 
they live and work. 

If the staff is to develop a sense 
of unity and responsibility, it must 
have a sense of direction and must 
see that it is making progress in 
that direction. The good super- 
visor or principal helps the staff 
to see its place in the over-all job 
of the school. Together they discuss 
and set immediate goals for their 
work and the principal realizes 
that feelings of success are basic 
to high morals and sustained ac- 
complishments. He further realizes 
that success involves a sense of 
progress — of moving forward as 
the result of one’s own effort. This 
feeling of moving forward occurs 
only as there is a definite destina- 
tion or goal. So the principal, as 
a democratic leader, stimulates the 
staff to set distant and immediate 
objectives. Only if these objectives 
are their own, set by themselves, 
will they serve fully as motivating 
power for increased quantity and 
quality in accomplishments. 

Democratic leadership is not 
easy of accomplishment. It de- 
mands continuous effort and 
growth on the part of the super- 
visor or principal. It demands psy- 
chologically secure supervisors and 
principals not circumscribed in 
their effectiveness by their per- 
sonal needs for power and status. 

Every supervisor or principal 
must realize that he starts from 
where the staff is. If the group has 
been accustomed to rigid super- 
visory control, with no opportunity 
for initiative or responsibility, to 
give complete responsibility in the 
beginning would only result in the 
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possibility of a laisses-faire situa- 
tion. In such cases, responsibility 
must be gradually extended with 
more careful encouragement and 
leadership given to the members of 
the staff. 

Participation in democratic work 
groups is not an experience 
for which many of us are well pre- 
pared as yet. Democratic leader- 
ship is a long-time process, al- 
though certain gains in morale and 
accomplishments are often almost 
immediate results. 

To be successful in the imple- 
mentation of a program for mak- 
ing staff meetings more effective, 
teachers themselves must demon- 
strate certain attitudes for facili- 
tating teacher-growth, namely: 

1. A desire to improve—in terms 
of improvement, three conditions 
should be considered as aids to de- 
velopment of this desire. (1) Con- 
vincing evidence that the situa- 
tion needs improvement; (2) Con- 
vincing evidence that the situation 
can be tmproved and (3) Con- 
vincing evidence that the situation 
can be improved within the time, 
money and energy expenditures 
that they might wish to make. 

2. A willingness to try new ways 
of doing things—it may be neces- 
sary in some cases to demonstrate 
in a limited situation what can be 
done—as an experimental research. 
In this way, cooperation and op- 
timism would supplant doubt and 
skepticism. Full proof will come 
only when they will have had an 
opportunity to try the idea for 
themselves and thus see evidences 
of its merit. 

The aims and objectives of any 
educational program can best be 
attained if all members of the 
teaching staff have a clear under- 
standing of the whole program 
and how their work fits into the 
total pattern. The teachers of a 
building constitute a group which 
should be interested in common 
objectives. 

Without common goals, a schoo! 
is likely to consist of isolated class- 
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rooms presided over by isolated 
teachers. Consequently, it is advan- 
tageous to hold staff meetings to 
knit individual teachers into a 
solidarity or team that can work 
effectively and harmoniously to- 
gether. 

The staff meeting should consti- 
tute a practical and fundamental 
course in growth and in-service 
experiences, with local application 
of every phase of work discussed. 
It should undertake to renew a 
teacher’s faith in education, re- 
awaken his ambition to do superior 
work, revive his pride in the pro- 
fession, and increase his profes- 
sional and general knowledge. It 
should inspire him to new zeal in 
his particular field and make him 
happy and more contented with his 
lot as a teacher. It should aid in 
removing any feeling of aloneness 
and discouragement and strength- 
en the confidence that comes from 
marching shoulder to shoulder with 
so many worthy people engaged in 
the same endeavor or calling. 

Although it may be a good thing 
for a principal to get the teacher’s 
ideas on some of his or her deci- 
sions, it is also important to know 
when not to invite opinions from 
the teaching staff, said Francis G. 
Cornell, University of Illinois pro- 
fessor, in a recent talk before the 
American Educational Research 
Association. “Prescribing teacher 
participation in administrative de- 
cision-making is like prescribing 
milk for human beings,” he said. 
“The value is in the most satis- 
factory dose, not the biggest.’ He 
said that participation is good if 
time permits it, if it does not lead 
to underminding of authority, if 
adequate communication takes 
place between principal and teach- 
ers, and if teachers learn how to 
participate effectively. 

Staff meetings by grades or de- 
partments should prove stimulat- 
ing as well as most successful. The 
grade teacher or department head 
would be asked to prepare an after- 
noon program at which the grade 
or department plays host to the 
remainder of the staff. 

The general purpose of this ex- 
perience is to give all members of 
the staff an opportunity to become 
acquainted with the subject or 
course in the grade-group or de- 
partment. Specific purposes of this 
type meeting are: 
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(1) To display individual man- 
agement and teaching techniques 
used in various teaching situations. 


(2) To demonstrate how each- 


grade level or field contributes to 
the basic skills program. 

(3) To delineate specific types 
of problems peculiar to various 
gerade levels and subject fields. 

Meetings are held in _ shops, 
science rooms, library or other 
classrooms within the department 
and/or school. In some cases the 
staff moves from one classroom to 
another to see displays and demon- 
strations. 

This type of meeting should be 
most revealing to teachers and 
should offer new learning experi- 
ences as teachers impart methods 
which they have found to be suc- 
cessful in their classes and with 
their groups. Older as well as 
young and inexperienced teachers 
should gain something and these 
so called ‘‘refresher courses” should 
pay off in new methods of doing 
things, new systems of classroom 
organization and fresh ideas for 
handling subject matter. 

Role-playing is the spontaneous 
acting out of problems and situa- 
tions. Role-playing or sociodrama, 
as some like to call it, is not new. 
Administrators and teachers use 
this technique in an effort to under- 
stand each other’s problems. It is 
flexible. Some principles we might 
consider are: 

1. It is a means to an end. There 
should be something definite we 
desire to achieve. 

2. It is most effective if goals 
and purposes are clear. Detailed 
guidance is always necessary. 

3. It simplifies presentation of 
facts and varying points of view. 
Thinking should be stimulated. It 
can be used to introduce a unit. 

4. It lends itself to whatever 
casting the situation calls for. 
There is no best way of choosing 
characters. Circumstances deter- 
mine the methods. 

5. It can be ruined by rehearsals. 
Role-playing needs only a_ short 
time to plan away from the larger 
group what the setting and the 
characterizations are to be. It 
usually profits by brevity. It is a 
slice out of life. 

Set up a schedule of meetings 
in advance. Work out together the 
best dates and hours and post them 
on the bulletin board. 


Send a notice of each meeting 
to the staff members. Include a 
reminder of the time and place 
and a word about the purpose. 


Choose a desirable place for the 
meeting. The staff may meet in 
the library, the home economics 
room, the teachers’ lounge, etc. 
Good physical conditions should be 
kept in mind, such as lighting and 
ventilation and comfortable chairs 
arranged in a circle or around a 
table so as to provide a face-to-face 
situation. 


Provide for relaxation. Light re- 
freshments are a big help. 


Use a variety of procedures. 
Bring in consultants or resource 
people, feature panel discussions, a 
skit to point up some particular 
problem, or a forum. Arrange to 
allow time for questions and dis- 
cussion from the entire group. 


Use both large groups and small 
group meetings. Large groups are 
useful for pooling the findings of 
smaller groups, for sharing the 
services of a consultant and for 
deciding matters that effect all. 


Rotate the leadership. It is often 
better for a different person to 
assume the responsibilities of the 
leader for each session. 


As a democratic leader, it is the 
specific function of the principal to 
create the opportunity for staff 
members to develop their produc- 
tivity as a group. To do this, the 
members must be committed to the 
value of cooperative planning and 
work. They must exercise leader- 
ship peculiar to the concept of a 
problem-solving work-group. 


Educators need processes in the 
future that are irradiated by ideals. 
Learning is an emotional process 
as well as an intellectual activity. 
To a great extent men live with 
their imaginations. In all people 
there is the dream of transcending 
the limitations of their own na- 
tures. The dynamic and challenging 
goal for education in the future is 
to improve peoples’ relationships 
with one another—in an intellec- 
tual sense, where there is inter- 
action and thought processes; in 
an emotional manner, where there 
is sharing and receiving; in a co- 
operative way, where there is 
working together to improve all 
aspects of school and community 
life. 
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PLANNING THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 


By NEIL H. MCELROY, Chairman of the President’s Committee for the White House Conference on 


Education 


The White House Conference on 
Education to be held in Washing- 
ton November 28 to December 1, 
1955, will cap what President 
Eisenhower has called “the most 
thorough, widespread and concert- 
ed study that the American people 
have ever made of their education- 
al problems.” 


Grass-roots Conferences 


The White House conference on 
Education is a direct outgrowth of 
President Eisenhower’s recom- 
mendations to the 83rd Congress. In 
his State of the Union Message 
January 7, 1954, he said: 

“Y outh—our greatest resource— 
is being seriously neglected in a 
vital respect. The nation as a whole 
is not preparing teachers or build- 
ing schools fast enough to keep up 
with the increase in our population. 

“The preparation of teachers, as 
indeed the control and direction of 
public education policy, is a state 
and local responsibility. However, 
the Federal Government should 
stand ready to assist States with 
demonstrably cannot provide suf- 
ficient school buildings. In order to 
appraise the needs, I hope that this 
year a conference on education will 
be held in each state, culminating 
in a national conference. From 
these conferences on education 
every level of government—from 
Federal Government to each local 
school board—should gain the in- 
formation from which to attack 
this serious problem.” 


A Look At The Needs 


A glance at just a few of the 
statistics compiled by the U. S. 
Office of Education and _ other 
government agencies reveals the 
magnitude of the task ahead. They 
show in part why the President is 
concerned. 

Annual births in the U. S. have 
virtually doubled during the past 
20 years, resulting in a flood of 
elementary school enrollments. The 
shortage of classroom facilities is 
admitted by everyone who has any 
knowledge of the educational situa- 
tion. 





The shortage of teachers to meet 
this increased enrollment is critical. 
Right now we are short more than 
125,000 teachers at the elementary 
and high school level. The shortage 
of college teachers, current and 
potential, is equally distressing. 


Any appraisal of these gloom 
statistics must not overlook the 
most important thing about them 
—they reflect a condition of un- 
precedented prosperity and a grow- 
ing, vigorous nation. Our increased 
birthrate is not, in itself, a ‘“‘prob- 
lem.” It is a blessing. It represents 
something more important than 
material wealth. It is a source of 
faith in the future of America. We 
should be thankful our educational 
problems are problems of growth 
not of decay. 


However we must mobilize our 
growing resources to solve these 
problems. Our democracy, govern- 
ment, way of life and leadership in 
world affairs are based on an en- 
lightened citizenry. The complexi- 
ties of modern living at the local, 
state, national and world levels 
demand better training and prepa- 
ration. The strength of our future 
depends in considerable measure on 
the classrooms of America. 

Hence, the concern of President 
Eisenhower—and the genesis of 
the whole White House Conference 
program. 
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Organizating The Program 


The sum of $700,000 has been 
allocated to the States on a popu- 
lation basis to help finance their 
conferences. No one State is to re- 
ceive less than $5,000 for this pur- 
pose. The States may obtain their 
individual allocations by applying 
directly to U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, S. M. Brownwell. The 
Governor of each State must au- 
thorize the request for aid. He can 
do it himself or designate someone 
to do it for him. 


Six States so far have used their 
allocations to defray the cost of 
their conferences. They are Wash- 
ington, Wyoming, Connecticut, 
Iowa, Kansas and Nebraska. Their 
reports when completed will be 
filed with Commissioner Brownell’s 
office for the use of the White 
House Conference. 


The remaining $200,000 of the 
Congressional appropriation is be- 
ing used to defray the cost of the 
three-day national conference. It 
also provides for a staff organiza- 
tion in Washington and in the field. 
This staff, under the direction of 
Clint Pace, is responsible for co- 
ordinating State and national ac- 
tivities of the White House Con- 
ference. On invitation it will assist 
the States in every way possible 
with their own program, and it will 
also do the necessary spadework 


Lie 


for establishing the national con- more than to supply more buildings 


ference. In addition, it will assist in 
the prepration of the report to the 
President. 

This report will be based on: 

1. The findings and recommenda- 
tions of the State and territorial 
conferences in the 48 States, 
Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
Virgin Islands and the District of 
Columbia. 

2. Discussion and recommenda- 
tions of the national conference 
November 28 - December 1, 1955 in 
cooperation with the Presidential 
Committee. 

3. The Committee’s own studies. 

The program is definitely a 
grass-roots attack on the problems 
of education. It gives citizens from 
every principal element of society 
a chance to be heard at both the 
State and national levels. Their 
questions, findings and recommen- 
dations will influence the nature of 
the Conference report to President 
Eisenhower. 

Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, Secre- 
tary of the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, in a letter 
to State and Territorial Governors 
said of the conferences, “JI share 
’ the President’s conviction that 
these conferences can be tremend- 
ously helpful in solving the grave 
and complex educational problems 
which face Americans across our 
land ... . The Conference plan 
recognizes that one of the strengths 
of the schools is their closeness to 
the people ... The ultimate goal is 








1. “Bringing about a more widespread knowledge and apprecia- | 
tion of and interest in education; 

2. “Helping to create a continuing concern on the part of great 
numbers of citizens to face their responstilities toward 


education ; 


3. “Serving to bring about an analysis of the current condition 


of our education system ; 


4. “Providing examples of solutions to educational problems and 
inspiration for an accelerated effort in planning more action 
programs of school improvement; 

5. “Providing the basis for a report to the President of the 
significant and pressing problems in the field of education and 
| making recommendations insofar as possible for their solution.” 


Purpose of Program 


ton meeting December 2 defined and agreed | 
on the purposes of this program as aimed at: 


and teachers, important as they 
are. It is to prepare young people 
in every way possible to meet the 
increasing complexities of today’s 
world.” 


Everybody’s Concern 


No one is more concerned about 
these problems than the educators, 
teachers, administrators, school 
board members, and city and State 
Officials. They have lived with the 
problems for years. They are living 
with these problems today. 


But these problems are not ex- 
clusively the responsibility of the 
professional educator and board. 
They belong to the public, too. 
They are the responsibility of every 
citizen who has a stake in the 
future of this country, for the laws 
which govern and control our 
schools are public laws. The explicit 
aim of the White House Con- 
ference on Education igs to arouse 
widespread citizen interest in edu- 
cation. Public Law 530, under which 
the program is being operated, re- 
quires that the conference shall be 
“broadly representative of educa- 
tors and other interested citizens 
from all parts of the nation.” 

The Presidential Committee has 
passed the following resolutions on 
the scope and aims of the White 
House Conference on Education: 

“Tt is recognized that education, 
interpreted broadly, includes edu- 
eation from early _ childhood 
through adult levels, as provided 





















in the home, school, church and 
many other institutions, public and 
private. 


“The most immediately pressing 
problems are to be found in the 
elementary and secondary schools 
since they are already faced with 
the great increases in enrollment 
Which will not affect post-high 
school institutions until later. For 
this reason the Conference will 
give primary attention to the broad 
and general problems of elemen- 
tary and secondary school educa- 
tion, but will consider these prob- 
lems in relation to our total system 
of education from elementary 
school through the university. 

“In concentrating on elementary 
and secondary education the Con- 
ference will seek a comprehensive 
view of our entire educational gsys- 
tem and may wish to recommend 
subsequent studies of those points 
of the system which may not have 
been adequately covered in the 
limited one-year study.” 

The problems of education are 
virtually endless. The Presidential 
Committee, aware of this, grouped 
them, for purposes of discussion at 
the State and national level, in the 
following manner: 

1. What should our schools ac- 
complish ? 

2. How can we get the school 
facilities we need? 

3. How can we get enough good 
teachers—and keep them? 

4. How can we organize our 
school systems most efficiently and 
economically ? 

5. How can we pay for our 
schools? 

6. How can we obtain a con- 
tinuing public support of educa- 
tion ? 

It is my hope that the White 
House Conference on Education 
next November will provide a blue- 
print to guide the Nation in deal- 
ing with the problems of American 
education. The answers are not 
simple. It is most unlikely that 
from the State and National Con- 
ferences a magic formula will 
emerge which will solve the prob- 
lems facing education. I do feel 
confident this mobilization of in- 
telligence and determination at the 
request of President EKisenhower 
represents a sound approach to the 
problem and one in keeping with 
our democratic tradition. 
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ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE 


1867 


@ Fine Arts 

@® Natural Sciences 
® Social Sciences 
@ Business 


(Protestant Episcopal Church) 


Raleigh, N. C. 
1955 


@ Teacher Training 
® Pre-Theological 
@ Pre-Medical 

@ Pre-Social Work 


@® Health and Physical Education ®@ Pre-Legal 


An Environment of Beauty 


An Atmosphere of Christian Culture 


A Pattern of Individual and Social Expression 


Designed for the Maturing Personality 


FALL TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 13 


New High School 


(Continued from page 7) 


When, you, the visitor, arrive at 
the campus, you are drawn to the 
two-story central building which 
dominates the westward view. This 
is the Language Arts Building 
which houses the administrative 
offices, classrooms, the student cen- 
ter, commercial science labora- 
tories, the cafeteria and the com- 
mercial dietetics center. From the 
north end of this building there 
are but a few steps across a sepa- 
rating yard to the library and 
thence eastward along the yard to 
the science building. Separate as 
these units are, their continuity is 
achieved by the covered, connect- 
ing walk-ways. 


Leaving the south end of the 
Language Arts Building, you pro- 
ceed to the vocational building, 
where art, foods, clothing, tailor- 
ing and cosmetology are taught. 
Look westward and you will see 
the beginnings of the general shop 
building, and beyond it, the nearly- 
completed gymnasium. Farther 
westward are the stadium and 
playing field already in use. 


forMARCH, NINETEEN FIFTY-FIVE 


Write the Registrar 


James A. Boyer, Acting President 








PROTECTION!!! 


The only investment in existence that will afford maximum pro- 
tection—that can be bought on easy payments—and that is absolutely 
safe, is LIFE INSURANCE. It is the one certain provision you can 
make for comfort and financial independence in old age. 


HOW CAN ANY INDIVIDUAL FEEL 
COMFORTABLE WITHOUT LIFE INSURANCE? 


There is a North Carolina Mutual policy for every need and for 
every member of the family — Life, Endowment Child’s Educa- 
tional, Mortgage Redemption, Retirement and many others to meet 
every family need. 

To be sure of a future free from financial worries, talk the matter 
over with a North Carolina Mutual representative. There is no 
obligation. 


NORTH CAROLINA MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Durham, North Carolina 


“No Home Complete Without North Carolina Mutual Policies” 








NORTH CAROLINA COLLEGE AT DURHAM 


Durham, North Carolina 


1955 SUMMER SCHOOL 


SIX WEEK SESSION—7 JUNE-14 JULY 
REGULAR SESSION—7 JUNE - 30 JULY 
POST SESSION —] - 7 AUGUST 


Academic and Professional Courses Leading To The Degrees Of 


Bachelor of Arts; Bachelor of Science Bachelor of Science in 
Commerce; Bachelor of Science in Home Economics; Master 
of Arts; Master of Education; Master of Library Science; 
Master of Science; Doctor of Philosophy (Education). 


Workshop In 


Aleoholic Education; Health Education; Audio-Visual Educa- 
tion; Educational Administration; Reading; Resource-Use- 
Education; Human Relations; Social Science. 


A highly trained faculty of resident and visiting specialists. 
A beautiful campus in a stimulating community. 


For Summer School Bulletin, or other Information, Write to 


North Carolina College at Durham 
Director of Summer School 
Durham, North Carolina 





SHAW UNIVERSITY 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


Founded 1865 


EDUCATIONAL TRAINING CENTER FOR FUTURE LEADERS 


Class A Rated By The Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
Courses leading to the A.B., B.S, and B.D. Degrees in the following fields of concentration: 


Business Administration Natural Sciences and Mathematics 
Education Physical Education 
Fine Arts Social Sciences 
Home Economics Training approved by the Veterans Administration 


Languages and Literature 


THE SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


The University’s School of Religion offers a 
three year course of studies leading to the degree 
of Bachelor of Divinity. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
SEX WEEKS June 8 to July 15 


DR. NELSON H. HARRIS, Director 
FALL TERM BEGINS—September 15, 1955 


For Information and Bulletins Write 
the Registrar 





WILLIAM R. STRASSNER, President 


Administration Building—West Campus 
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No. 757 $8” 


ib for the Kitchen 


(hole’ “ALL-PURPOSE” STAND 


Smooth Rolling Casters...Solid Side Walls... Fold-Away Leaves 
Use it as a typewriter table, “TV” stand or work bench. Has 






Available with cen- Ideal Utility Table 


ter drawer to care a shelf for books that makes it ideal as a student's desk. Also Serving many pur- 
for papers or sup- is mighty handy in the kitchen. Rolls smoothly on four quality poses 
plies casters... opens up to 39” x 17” and is typewriter desk height. Excellent asia stun 


Heavy gauge steel and strong piano hinges. Will last a life- 


time. Olive green or Cole gray baked enamel finish. dent table 


$2.00 additional 


IF YOUR HOME OR BUSINESS BURNED TONIGHT 


HAVE YOU EVER THOUGHT WHAT YOU WOULD DO FIRST 


You would look through the ruins to 
see what could be salvaged. 
specially for valuables, money and records. 
The chances are the most important—your 
records and cash—would be destroyed. 


Unless you were protected by a Sentry 
Safe 


@ Insulated with Vermiculite for maximum 
fire protection, 1 Hr. at 1700°. 

@ Rigid, heavy, pressed steel plate, all welded 
for maximum strength. 


@ Lowest cost Deen a especially built for 
home, office, farm garage, etc. 





Dimensions 


or Office. $6950 -. Beets 17% 
In _the Home this Beautifully Grained 15 Bere 1906 


African Mahogany Cabinet—Perfect as an 
End Table, Night Stand or TV Table. 


Also A Welcome Addition to the Finest QM PA NY 
Office. 
Cabinet & Safe $118.50 


Combination 


Safe-and-Cabinet Combination for the Home 


110 WEST HARGETT STREET 


P. O. BOX 2538 DIAL 8316 - 17 Raleigh, N. C. 














at home, 









at work or 
on the way 


There’s 
nothing 
like a 


1, FOR TASTE... bright, bracing, 
ever-fresh sparkle. 


2, FOR REFRESHMENT ... quick energy, 
with as few calories as half an 
average, juicy grapefruit. 
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NEXT MEETING N.C.T.A. WORKS AND SERVES THROUGH PROFESSIONAL INTEREST GROW ?™ 


eee Attendants at a Special Session of the N.C.T.A. Department of Business Education. 
ASSOCIATION AT 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
MARCH 22ND, 23RD, 
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District Presidents, Division, Department 


and Section Chairmen 


DISTRICT PRESIDENTS 


Western District—Mrs. D. HE. Williamson, East Spencer 
Piedmont District—G. L. Harper—Roxboro 

Northeastern District—Mrs. Ila W. Bellamy, Rocky Mount 
Southeastern District—E. L. Peterson, Fairmont 

Coastal Plain District—J. E. Belton, Warsaw 


DIVISIONS 


Classroom Teachers, (C)—Mrs. Pauline B. Foster, Greensboro 
Specialized Education, (S)—G. L. Foxwell, Winston-Salem 
Administrators and Supervisors, (A)—C. C. Smith, Burgaw 
Higher Education, (H)—C. G. Winston, Greensboro 


DEPARTMENTS 
Elementary Education, (C)—Mrs. G. D. Cunningham, 
Charlotte 


Secondary Education, (C)—Mrs. Nelle A. Cooley, 
Greensboro 


Home Economics Teachers, 
Nashville 


Vocational Agriculture Teachers, (S)—J. A. Francis, Southport 
Industrial Education Teachers, (S)—E. S. Houston, Kinston 
Music Teachers, (S)—Mrs. E. M. Kelly, Raleigh 


(S)—Mrs. Juanita Powell, 


Health and Physical Education Teachers, (S)— Ds 


C. L. Easterling, Durham 
Business Education Teachers, (S)—J. V. Turner, Durham 
Extension Education, (S)—C. J. Ford, Roxboro 
Librarians, (S)—Mrs. Mavis H. Lloyd, Winston-Salem 


Guidance, (S)—J. I. Barber, Trenton 3. 


Bible Teachers, (S)—Miss Eva L. Merritt, Durham 
Supervisors, (A)—J. E. Whitley, Greensboro 
Principals, (A)—A. H. Peeler, Greensboro 

College Administration, (H)—Unreported 

College Instruction, (H)—A. E. Weatherford, Durham 


Future Teachers of America, (H)—Mrs. Cordelia L. Stiles, 
Charlotte 
Art Teachers, (S)—-Mrs. Madge B. Allen, Greenville 


Teachers of Exceptional Children, (C)—Mrs. Corrie Hamer, 4. 


Charlotte 
Audio Visual Aids, (S)—-James Parker, Durham 


SECTIONS 


Primary Teachers, (C)—Mrs. Pauline W. Young, Raleigh 

Grammar Grade Teachers, (C)—Powell Woodson, Efland 

English Teachers, (C)—Mrs. Carrie H. Kelley, Greensboro 

Social Science Teachers, (C)—Mrs. Ida F. Thomas Jenkins, 
Greensboro 


Mathematics and Science Teachers, (C)—Mrs. Aquilla R. 
McCall, Bladenboro 


Foreign Language Teachers, (C)—Miss Jeannette Hicks, 
Raleigh 

Elementary Principals, (A)—A. H. Peeler, Greensboro 

High School Principals, (A)—-Spencer Durante, Mount Olive 

Industrial Arts Teachers, (S)—F. J. Brown, Greensboro 


Trades and Diversified Occupations, (S)—E. S. Houston, 
Kinston 


Health Education and Recreations—H. B. Pullen, Raleigh 6. 


Physical Education and Athletics, (S)——-C. L. Hasterling, 
Durham 


Educational Secretaries, 
ham, Raleigh 


NOTE: The Code letters (C), (S), (A), and (H) following 
each Department or Section denote affiliation in the 
Division of Classroom Teachers, Specialized Education, 
Administrators and Supervisors, or Higher Education 


(S)—Mrs. Priscilla M. Cunning- 


as similarly designated. All Sections are sub-divisions ge 


or Departments and Departments involving small 
groups usually are not sub-divided into Sections. 
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$44,000.00 
300.00 
Gross Anticipated Rents. mest tas Seas 7,000.00 
Gross Anticipated Advertising..__ 1,000.00 
Placement Bureau.................. 150.00 
Wield EServices Contribution === ene ee ee 2,400.00 
Brome: Reserves:eeee tes ne a Peers oe 3,535.00 
$58,385.00 
Proposed Expenditures 
OFFICERS 
a. President’sm Offices ) 1. ee ae ee 500.00 
be VicesPresident, Officer est = pete Nee ee eee 150.00 
Cape reasurersm Ottice ss = ana ea DENY coca, AE 400.00 
d. Recording Secretary Office 200.00 
e. Association Office Expense.............0..... 1,000.00 
fo Executive secretary.s mL rayel aes ee 1,500.00 
SALARIES 
a. Executive Secretary... eee as cee ee 6,100.00 
b. Internal Relations Secretary... 4,600.00 
c. Secretary See 60.00 
d. Stenographer actos 2,600.00 
COMMITTEE EXPENSES 
a. . Executive (Committee e sea. 400.00 
b. Legislative Committee. eres Mt nse ee ee 200.00 
ce. Nominating Committee... re 150.00 
d. Elections and Canvassing Committee... 200.00 
Crees OlUCLOMS eC OMIMICLe Cle aye eee eee a 150.00 
f. Budget and Finance Committee... ee es 300.00 
g. N.E.A. Coordinating Committee... 500.00 
he SDecial eC Om Mit lees:enceee. ese mene noe ee eee ay 350.00 
ADMINISTRATION 
fisge Bond's andig At Git pee eee re ee Se 350.00 
Date Blot Lon CpA oe AX OS 12s Pee tae ree ee EE 300.00 
ce. Publishing and Mailing Record_..........2..20.200.00.-.2sce0e-ece00--- 6,500.00 
GIG WS] OCCOR ae. ene cee tac nae eeeties trae acces 800.00 
e. District Meetings......... ; 2,500.00 
f. Convention Expenses. ees e 1,500.00 
oo SOCIAL ATi AiY gone eds ais ARENA sate rate 300.00 
h. Maintenance and Insurance on Home Office 
(1) Repairs and Depreciations_....... 1,000.00 
(2) Janitorial Service and Supplies 1,000.00 
(3):  Insnrance! ok. oie se: = 1,000.00 
(4) = Rental™ Collections es : 350.00 
i. County and City Ad Valorem Taxes......................... 2 800.00 
j. Representatives to N.E.A. National Convention 2,500.00 
DIVISION AND DEPARTMENT EXPENSES 
a. Division of Classroom Teachers................ 4,790.00 
b. Division of Specialized Education 2,935.00 
ce. Division Administrators and Supervisors 1,900.00 
d. Division of Higher Education............. 1,400.00 
GIFTS AND MEMBERSHIPS 
a. N.A.A.C.P. National . 1,000.00 
bs NvA. A.C. Pa State.2- a. 500.00 
ec. Southern Regional Council... 50.00 
d. American Teachers Association 25.00 
5, aN aE Ase © AT EE a CL OMN cseee pats nas eee 10.00 
f. Association Study Negro Life and History. 25.00 
g. Oxford Colored Orphanage........... 1,000.09 
LEGAL COUNSEL ............. 1,000.00 
EMERGENCY FUND 2,800.00 
$58,385.00 


not included in this budget shall be considered as 


THE PRESIDENT’S ANNUAL MESSAGE 


“The Work of the Teacher In Educating For Full Participation In American Life.” 


Delivered at the opening public session of the 74th Annual Convention 


by Mrs. Ida H. Duncan, President NCTA. 


Mr. Vice President, Distinguish- 
ed Platform Guests, Members of 
the North Carolina Teachers As- 
sociation, Friends and Supporters 
of Education—the task which I 
have assumed for this occasion 
affords some pleasure and perhaps 
takes on an obligation which might 
have otherwise been evaded with 
some legitimate reason, for I must 
confess that I seriously considered 
the appropriateness of appointing 
or designating several individuals 
who have had wide and rich ex- 
periences during the year as repre- 
sentatives of our Association at 
educational meetings to relate 
briefly what might have been of 
greater value to you than that 
which I am to say. Being some- 
what bound by custom, however, I 
find myself in the usual role but 
still toying with the idea that some 
more extensive provision should be 
made in our Convention program 
for the sharing of our membership 
and friends of education in the 
professional experiences of those 
who have represented our Associa- 
tion at educational conferences. 


I should like to direct your at- 
tention for a few moments to the 
Important Work of the Teacher in 
Educating for Full Participation 
in American Life. Throughout the 
pages of history—back in the dust 
of the years—one finds with the 
establishment of the first public 
schools and colleges the beginning 
of the important role of the teacher 
in education. In fact, it does not 
seem amiss to return in our think- 
ing to pre-school times when pres- 
tige was accorded those who knew 
most about nature and the means 
of survival. With the ever-increas- 
ing recognition of the importance 
of formal education and the expan- 
sion of the related program has 
come a concomitant recognition of 
the significant work of the teacher. 
Almost without exception each 
president of the United States has 


» 


on one or more celebrated occasions 
pointed up the significance of edu- 
cation for the general welfare and, 
thus, helped to establish the pres- 
tige of those entrusted with its 
perpetuation. 


It is interesting to note that the 
magnitude of the teachers’ status 
has not been reckoned by the size 
of the school nor the number of 
pupils taught, but rather by the 
teachers’ educational contribution 
as conceived by the residents of 
the local community. It is not 





Duncan presiding at a public 


Mrs. 
session of the 74th Annual Convention. 


difficult for us to return to the days 
of the little red schoolhouse of one 
room even in this day of consoli- 
dated institutions, for there are 
some yet to be found among us. 
The place of these one-room struc- 
tures in the lives of the citizens 
and their children cannot’ be 
written without reference to the 
faith and devotion of those who 
taught in them. 


Erasmus’ evaluation of the 
teacher is expressed thus: “To be a 
schoolmaster is next to being a 


king. Do you count it a mean em- 
ployment to imbue the minds of 
your fellow-citizens in their earn- 
est years with the best literature 
and with love of Christ, and to re- 
turn them to their country honest 
and virtuous men? In the opinion 
of fools, it is an humble task, but, 
in fact, it is the noblest of occupa- 
tions. Even among the heathen it 
was always a noble thing to de- 
serve well of the state, and no 
one serves it better than the mold- 
erg of raw boys’. Ours is a great 
profession. 


From another angle, the real and 
potential contributions of the 
classroom teacher in public schools 
and colleges have been given un- 
usual consideration by those who 
would foster democratic govern- 
ment as well as by those who would 
destroy it. The history of every 
major nation reveals that at one 
time or another unscrupulous men 
have attempted to gain control of 
its educational system to deter- 
mine its objectives and to restrict 
the instruction of teachers for 
selfish purposes. These individuals 
knew that the business of educa- 
tion was the most important instru- 
ment through which their desires 
might be realized. But history also 
records that with almost every 
instance of an attempt to gain such 
control that those who manned the 
schoolrooms survived and taught 
enough of that which they believed 
to the extent that education did 
not swing so far to the left that it 
could not be returned toward the 
center and promoted in the interest 
of the people. The history of edu- 
cation in this country proves to be 
no major exception. In all of this 
the classroom teacher has had a 
part as a cooperating member of 
professional groups or ag one en- 
grossed in the educational pro- 
cedures of his own classroom. 
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Through cooperation we have 
witnessed many improvements in 
our professional organization. We 
have seen the growth of our mem- 
bership from several hundred to 
almost nine thousand. We have 
succeeded in reorganizing our State 
Association into District Associa- 
tions with increased participation 
of the membership. We have or- 
ganized and stimulated local as- 
sociations with their evident re- 
sults. We have purchased a building 
in which we maintain our associa- 
tion headquarters. Of this we are 
justly proud. We have assumed 
some responsibility for the Ham- 
mock’s Beach Project. And if we 
had done nothing else but laid 
the foundation for the promotion 
of educational activities for youth 
like the New Farmers of America 
and the 4-H Club who are at this 
moment erecting buildings upon 
Hammock’s Beach which will cost 
more than $175,000 when com- 
pleted, our Association will have 
engaged in a worthy project. For 
what better purposes might we 
expend our energies and our funds 
than for rendering service to the 
boys and girls whom we teach? 


We are now in the process of 
stimulating the organization of a 
Retired Teachers Section in our as- 
sociation. This constitutes one of 
the missing links in our organiza- 
tional structure. Because of the 
magnificence of their service and 
the potential of their counsel in the 
future this section of retired 
teachers should be organized at 
once. Some steps have already been 
taken to this end under the leader- 
ship of Mr. L. H. Hall, Principal 
Emeritus of Price High School at 
Salisbury. 


The aforementioned activities 
might be considered worthy ac- 
complishments of our professional 
organization. Nevertheless, it is 
within the classroom of each teach- 
er that our educational goals must 
be realized to a large extent. It is 
within the classroom that teachers 
have the finest opportunity to aid 
in the education of youth and in 
the development of citizens imbued 
with the principles of democracy. 
This day demands such. Integra- 
tion in education and in other areas 
of our lives makes the task no easy 


one. For the assumption of an in- 
creasing responsibility we must 
continue our professional prepara- 
tion, rededicate our lives to the 
task before us, and face the future 
with courage. The results of our 
preparation and our conviction 
must become so evident to those 
whom we teach that they will be- 
come satisfied with nothing less 
than the blessing of democracy and 
full-fledged citizenship. Toward 
this end, teachers, administrators 
and supervisors must work. The 
improvement in the fields of super- 
vision and administration in recent 
years has been most noteworthy. 
The extraordinary role of such 
personnel in college and _ public 
schools in the solution of our edu- 
cational and allied problems can- 
not be over emphasized. However, 
again, we must return to the task 
and responsibility of the teacher 
which involves the day by day in- 
struction of our present and future 
generations, not only for the social, 
economic and political up-grading 
of our general status, but for the 
improvement and preservation of 
American democracy. Toward these 
ultimate goals the teachers of 
North Carolina and America—all 
teachers—must increasingly direct 
their efforts to the extent that they 
may be able to leave their indelible 
impression on the citizens of to- 
day and influence those of to- 
morrow. 


Today’s events magnify the im- 
portance of the teachers’ work. The 
need for making a living, the ever- 
increasing demands of the com- 
munity for cooperation, service and 
leadership, the impact of the Su- 
preme Court Decision of May 17, 
1954 are all involved in this area of 
significance. It takes more than 
classroom instruction to prepare 
our boys and girls to live abundant- 
ly. They need emotional security 
with which to withstand today 
and tomorrow’s severe tensions. 
The world is changing rapidly and 
radically, placing youth in an en- 
vironment lacking steady, uniform, 
harmonious and consistent influ- 
ences. Are we preparing youth to 
handle new situations with the 
least amount of personal stress and 
strain in a complex society which 
extends and intensifies his personal 
problems and creates numerous 
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areas of conflict amid paradoxes, 
contradictions and obscure specula- 
tions? According to Rousseau, if 
children are brought up in common 
in the bosom of equality; if they 
are imbued with the laws of the 
State and the precepts of the Gen- 
eral will, we cannot doubt they 
will cherish one another mutually 
as brothers. Controversial concepts 
related to the obvious and inevita- 
ble are at the present time pro- 
voking much discussion, arousing 
and enlarging interest. Surely more 
and better thinking will accrue 
therefrom. 


There have been _ constant 
changes in many areas of our pro- 
fession and many approaches to 
problems which are with ug today 
have been made. There remains the 
present demand for further ex- 
ploration in many directions. What 
has been done in the past is not to 
be discredited if it lack sufficiency, 
for much progress has been made 
along the way. Our total school 
program is on the verge of emanci- 
pation from a state of predestined 
limited results unless manumitted. 
Let us make the most of it by 
allying ourselves, as teachers in the 
schools, with kindred organizations 
and agencies and become more 
closely identified with, make maxi- 
mum use of, and contribute more 
largely to the resources of our local 
communities. Teachers in the 
schools teach the children; children 
belong to the community ; leader- 
ship in the community is assumed 
by adults; therefore, the school is 
a part of every organization in the 
community and ultimately direct- 
ly participates in every community 
activity. Do you see where that 
places the teacher ? 


While we cannot forget those 
things which are behind we must 
reach forth unto those things 
which are before and press toward 
a high mark of achievement. How- 
ever, whereunto we have already 
attained, let us walk by the same 
rule; let us mind the same thing. 
Our major concern remains that of 
promoting the welfare of ALL 
children. They are to be handled 
carefully, touched gently with 
skilled hands if we expect them to 
grow up as assets to their com- 
munity and their country. Amid 
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the multiplicity and perplexity of 
new problems we must not be lured 
off base. We must more consistent- 
ly integrate and synchronize our 
efforts into a functional approach 
to the solution of our common 
problems and the attainment of 
mutual goals in the promotion of 
child development and human engi- 
neering. 


We are involved in a joint educa- 
tive project as we attempt to 
temper youth’s human attributes 
with emotional intelligence, incul- 
cate in youth a spirit of tolerance, 
and enable youth to understand 
the significance of and develop good 
human relationships. It is ours to 
help youth become aware of the 
fact that he is a component of 
numerous environmental forces; 
that all standards and practices 
that are his will affect his ideas 
and his ideals. Ours is the task 
of helping youth span the tide from 
elementary school to higher educa- 
tion, and it is also our task to help 
youth safely through the critical 
period of adolescence from child- 
hood to adulthood. It is our task to 
assist youth in making the neces- 
sary changes with the changes that 
are necessary. It is our task to do 
all this and even more, and at the 
same time keep educational and 
social mortality rate of youth at a 
minimum. It is our task to help 
boys and girls come to a belief that 
they can influence their  life’s 
course instead of resigning them- 
selves to inevitables. This is a 
necessary reassurance for our 
evolving citizens as they experi- 
ence shifts in their physical, social 
and educational gears. This is no 
time for us to grope and groan in 
a dungeon of despair and we can 
ill afford to allow our pupils to do 
so. Let us reexamine our theories 
and reevaluate our practices, and 
then set both into a harmonious 
combination. 


We cannot deny that we are 
living in troubled times, but it is 
not the world conflicts that are 
most deadly to us; it is the inner 
conflicts, doubts and _ fears, 
damaged moral tissues which we 
may not even be aware of that 
really constitute a cause for great 
alarm. Insidous forces are at work 
that may counteract the conscious 
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Competent Teachers For 


Our Schools 


By Nelson H. Harris* 


Providing competent classroom 
teachers for every American boy 
and girl is an exceedingly im- 
portant responsibility. Indeed, of 
all the many social, political, eco- 
nomic, and general problems which 
we are encountering in our cultural 
pattern, there is not one that 
should take precedence over the 
supplying of competent teachers 
for our elementary and secondary 
schools and institutions of higher 
learning. 


These are times when every 
American citizen should be deeply 
concerned about the quality of in- 
struction which his or her child 


efforts of parents, teachers and 
others with interest in the welfare 
of youth. We have a great task. We 
shall not be able to select THE 
system which best exemplifies the 
truly scientific approach to this 
task, but it is gratifying to ob- 
serve that general public concern 
is being motivated in our problem. 
Diverse views and opposing trends 
of thought in some aspects are 
common, in the meantime, serving 
to point up the need for more effec- 
tive exploration and an increasing 
awareness of the existence of our 
problems, as well as a growing 
sense of responsibility on the part 
of a larger number of individuals 
and agencies for helping find 
solutions. 


At this time we must reach back 
to the foundations of our profes- 
sion, return to the basic ideas and 
ideals of our educational fathers, 
re-establish goals and re-evaluate 
progress. Above all, we are to think 
not so much of ourselves but of 
ALL children and see that they are 
neither crucified nor sacrificed. This 
is not a time to become baffled, 
frustrated, and frightened. We 
must believe that those in best 
position to judge will reach sane 
and workable conclusions. 


is receiving, because an effective 
educational program is a guarantee 
that our human resources will be 
more fully developed and used for 
the building of a higher and better 
life. The quality of teachers to a 
considerable extent determines the 
quality of education, and the quali- 
ty of education determines very 
largely the type of community 
which will emerge. 


In the words of the immortal 
Abraham Lincoln in his speech to 
Congress on December 1, 1862, 
“The dogmas of the quiet past are 
inadequate to the stormy present. 
The occasion is piled high with 
difficulty, and we must rise to the 
occasion. As our case is new, so we 
must think anew. We must disent- 
rall ourselves, and then we shall 
save our country.” 


In like manner, we cannot as 
American citizens, permit our 
schools to stay put or go backward. 
However, unless we can encourage 
a large number of the best minds 
among our young people to enter 
teaching as a career, we will be 
creating a society of people whose 
complacency, inferiority, and lack 
of vision will undermine the very 
foundation of our great country. 


Thus, it is commendable to know 
the extensive emphasis that the 
National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Stand- 
ards of the National Education As- 
sociation is placing upon the de- 
velopment of techniques and 
procedures for determining and 
measuring those factors or compe- 
tencies that should characterize the 
good teacher. 


The Commission at the Miami 
Beach Conference (June 24-27, 
1953) requested Special Group D 


*Dr. Harris is Chairman of the Division 
of Education at Shaw University and 
Chairman. of the N.C.T.A. Committee on 
Teachers Education and Professional 
Standards. 
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to study the nature and measure- 
ment of teaching competence. 


The second report represents the 
work of Special Group <A, the 
Albany Conference (1954). 


These two reports have been 
issued to stimulate widespread 
study by members of the profes- 
sion with the hope that eventually 
a definition of teaching competence 
will be developed that will be gen- 
erally accepted by local, state, and 
national professional groups. 


The importance of such a study 
was set forth in the Foreword to 
Measures of Teacher Competence 
as follows: 


“In recent years there has been 
a growing awareness of the inade- 
quacy of existing precedures for 
determining qualifications for 
teachers’ certificates. The search 
for more satisfactory bases has 
been quite generally in the direc- 
tion of seeking to identify teacher 
competencies and to derive means 
of measuring such competencies. 
Inevitably, there is involved in this 
search the seeking of a frame of 
reference for the improvement of 
teacher education programs.”’ 


The members of Group A feel 
that to constitute an adequate 
criterion, the definition of a com- 
petent teacher must be sufficiently 
objective to be understood by all 
those concerned with it, and that 
for this purpose, it should be stated 
operationally, in terms of what 
the competent teacher should be 
able to accomplish or do in imple- 
menting the functions or objectives 
of the school in which she may be 
teaching. Given such a criterion, 
those responsible for programs of 
teacher preparation, college selec- 
tion, county and city school 
systems, and the like will have a 
more effective basis for evaluating 
and improving the effectiveness of 
their programs. 


The remainder of this discussion 
will consist of an outline of essen- 
tial roles of the competent teacher 
as reported by Groups A and D at 
the Miami and Albany Conferences 
of 1953 and 1954. 


1. Her Role as Director of Learn- 
ing. As a director of learning, she 
(the teacher) must adapt psycho- 
logical principles of learning to in- 


dividuals and groups, adjust learn- 
ing experiences to individual needs 
and capacities, provide for dif- 
ferentiated activities and assign- 
ments, observe sound principles of 
mental hygience in classroom acti- 
vities, demonstrate ability to plan 
cooperatively with pupils, provide 
democratic classroom organization 
and procedure, give pupils oppor- 
tunities for independent critical 
thinking, develop increasingly pupil 
leadership and responsibility, pro- 
vide for wide classroom and school 
participation, use diagnostic and 
remedial procedures effectively, 
utilize adequate evaluation pro- 
cedures, use a variety of learning 
aids, manage classroom acceptably, 
integrate subject material and 
teaching procedures with pupil 
needs, motivate pupils to define ac- 
ceptable objectives, and plan learn- 
ing experiences in a constructive 
and satisfactory manner. 


2. Her Role as a Counselor and 
Guidance Worker. This is a very 
outstanding responsibility since so 
many of our pupils have needs 
which require help from competent 
teachers who have the guidance 
point of view. The teacher should 
know each pupil as an individual, 
recognize range of emotional mal- 
adjustments, cooperate with spe- 
cialists in remedial programs, pro- 
vide experiences through which 
pupils gain insights into vocational 
and avocational needs, give oppor- 
tunities for all pupils to succeed in 
some way, collect and_ utilize 
significant counseling data, and use 
suitable counseling techniques. 


3. Her Role as a Member of the 
School Community. A teacher is 
more than a worker in the class- 
room and school, but is a person 
the over-all school program to de- 
velop the skills and attitudes of 
citizenship and meet the develop- 
mental needs of boys and girls. She 
must be able to plan cooperatively 
on educational and administrative 
objectives, reveal sense of responsi- 
bility for her share in the over-all 
affectiveness of the school, partici- 
pate in planning and administering 
effective extra-curricular activities, 
render service in curricular plan- 
who must provide an articulated 
sequence of learning activities in 
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ning, evaluate learning projects or 
experiences, define objectives, col- 
lect pertinent data, make diagnosis, 
and work constantly for the gen- 
eral improvement of school and 
community. 


4. Her Role as Mediator of the 
Culture. As a mediator of culture, 
the teacher is responsible for draw- 
ing on the cultural heritage and 
interpreting the social and physical 
environment, and preparing the 
pupil to utilize the many fields of 
subject matter in solving his life’s 
problems. She directs individuals 
and groups to appropriate life ap- 
plication of classroom learning, 
develops an understanding of the 
wide significance of the inter-rela- 


tionships among the great dis- 
ciplines, draws on experimental 
background to enrich cultural 


growth of groups and individuals, 
develops an understanding and 
appreciation of current social prob- 
lems, directs pupils in learning to 
use those materials from which 
they will continue to learn after 
leaving school, develops pupils atti- 
tudes and skills necessary for dem- 
ocratic participation in society, and 
uses special and general knowledge 
to develop a better understanding 
of social, economic, scientific, and 
ethical problems. 


5. Her Role as a Link with the 
Community. The teacher has the 
responsibility of utilizing available 
community resources in the class- 
room, securing the cooperation of 
parents in school activities, inter- 
preting the school to the communi- 
ty, and the community to the 
pupils, assisting lay groups in de- 
veloping understanding of modern 
education, and participating in de- 
fining and_ solving community 
problems. 


6. Her Roie as a Member of the 
Profession. As a member of the 
profession, the teacher should 
demonstrate the social importance 
of the profession, develop and 
adhere to a professional code of 
ethics, contribute to the profession 
through its organizations, maintain 
working relationships with lay 
groups and individuals, and take 
personal responsibility for  pro- 
fessional growth. 


Proceedings Of The Seventy-Fourth Annuat 


Convention 


March 31, and April 1 and 2, 1955 


Convention Theme: “Education for Full Participation in American Life” 


First General Session 
Thursday, March 31, 1955 
3:30 P.M. 
Raleigh Memorial Auditorium 
Presiding: 
Mrs. Ida Duncan 
President N.C.T.A. 


The First General Session of the 
convention was opened with prayer 
by Mr. H. V. Brown, a former 
president of N.C.T.A. Dr. W. L. 
Greene, Executive Secretary of the 
Association led the audience in the 
Pledge of Allegiance. At this point 
President Ida H. Duncan declared 
the Seventy-Fourth Annual Con- 
vention of the North Carolina 
Teachers Association officially con- 
vened. 

_A report from the Credentials 
Committee was made by the Chair- 
man, Mr. A. B. Reynolds, who re- 
ported that 379 delegates had 
already been certified. He an- 
nounced the hours that the Creden- 
tial Committee would certify other 
delegates. Mr. Reynolds again 
stressed the importance of listing 
the names of alternate delegates in 
order to facilitate the activities of 
the Committee in seating alter- 
nates. He recommended that all 
delegates be seated in the middle 
section of the auditorium. The re- 
port was adopted. 

Dr. W. L. Greene, Executive 
Secretary N.C.T.A. presented Mr. 
Nathan Yelton, Executive Secre- 
tary, North Carolina Teachers and 
State Employees Retirement Sys- 
tem, who spoke to the assembly on 
the proposed legislation regarding 
Social Security for teachers. He 
outlined clearly the benefits the 
teachers would receive should the 
legislature allow a referendum and 
the teachers vote favorably for the 
proposal. 

The following committee reports 
were made: 

Executive Committee: Proposed 
amendments to the Constitution 
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were read with recommendations 
of the Executive Committee. Arti- 
cle LV, Section 1 of the Constitution 
shall be amended by inserting the 
following after district associations 
on the fourth line of the section, 
“any NEA Directors for North 
Carolina who hold membership in 
the Association.” The Executive 
Committee recommended the adop- 
tion of this proposed amendment. 
Article IV, Section 1 of the Con- 
stitution of the North Carolina 
Teachers Association shall be 
amended further by striking out 
the word “two” in the ninth line of 
the section and substituting there- 
fore the word “three”. The Execu- 
tive Committee recommended the 


rejection of this proposed amend- - 


ment. Final action on these pro- 
posed amendments was scheduled 
for the Saturday morning Session 
of the Delegate Assembly. 

A request submitted by the 
Hammocks Beach Corporation for 
the amount of $5,000.00 was pre- 
sented to the Delegate Assembly 
for consideration. 

The Executive Committee rec- 
ommended that the time and place 
of the 1956 Convention remain re- 
latively the same as now, the week 
preceding Holy Week. 

Legislative Committee: The re- 
port of the Legislative Committee 
was made by Dr. M. D. Williams, 
Chairman of the Committee. (full 
text published elsewhere in this 
issue of the Record). 

Report of Auditor: The Audi- 
tor’s report was adopted as pub- 
lished in the October, 1954 issue of 
the Record. 

Preliminary Report of Resolu- 
tions Committee: Mr. Lafayette 
Parker, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Resolutions, passed out 
copies of the resolutions and made 
a preliminary report of the same. 
Discussion arose regarding some 
of the resolutions which resulted in 


a motion to stop discussion and re- 
ceive the report for study. The 
motion was carried. Final action on 
the resolutions was scheduled for 
the last session of the Delegate As- 
sembly on Saturday morning. 


Preliminary Report of Budget 
Committee: The preliminary re- 
port of the Budget Committee was 
made by Mr. J. A. Harper, Chair- 
man of the Committee. He report- 
ed Budget recommendations for 
the fiscal year 1955-56 totaling 
$58,385.00. Upon proper motion 
the report was received subject to 
final action in the Saturday morn- 
ing session of the Delegate As- 
sembly. 


Hammocks Beach Corporation: 
Dr. J. W. Seabrook, Chairman of 
the Hammocks Beach Corporation 
reported on activities of Hammocks 
Beach during the past year and re- 
quested continued aid to the pro- 
ject from the treasury of the 
North Carolina Teachers Associa- 
tion. He also presented a report 
from the treasurer of the Ham- 
mocks Corporation showing the 
condition of the budget and the 
amount of aid as anticipated. Dr. 
Seabrook announced April 30th as 
the date set for the Annual Ham- 
mocks Pilgrimage. 

Following this report Dr. W. L. 
Greene presented platform guests 
and made announcements regard- 
ing further convention activities. 
At this point the First General 
Session was adjourned. 


Second General Session 
Thursday, March 31, 1955 
7:30 P.M. 
Raleigh Memorial Auditorium 
Presiding: 
Dr. 8. D. Williams 
Vice President N.C.T.A. 
The atmosphere for the Second 
General Session was set by a half 
hour band concert rendered by 
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Ligon High School Concert En- 
semble of Raleigh, directed by Mr. 
Joseph L. Edwards, instructor of 
Music. The Ligon Band rendered 
several numbers by classic and 
modern composers to the delight 
of a large audience of early 
arrivals. 

The convention session began at 
8:00 P.M. with music by the Wash- 
ington Junior High School Chorus 
of Raleigh under the direction of 
Mrs. Geneva P. Brown. 

Thee Rev. D. N. Howard; <As- 
sistant Pastor, First Baptist 
Church, Raleigh, N. C. gave the in- 
vocation followed with the Flag 
Ceremony and Pledge of Allegiance 
by Troop number 104 Boy Scouts of 
America. 

Dr. S. D. Williams, presented 
Mrs. Ida H. Duncan, President 
N.C.T.A. for her annual message to 
the Association. Mrs. Duncan spoke 
forcefully, citing the role of the 
professional organization and espe- 
cially with work of the classroom 
teacher toward achieving the ob- 
jectives implied in the convention 
theme. The president’s annual 
message is published in this issue 
of the N. C. Teachers Record. 

Following the president’s ad- 
dress another delightful musical 
rendition was given by the Wash- 
ington Junior High School Chorus. 

Dr. 8. D. Williams, Vice Presi- 
dent N.C.T.A., presented Atty. F. J. 
Carnage, member of the Raleigh 
School Board who introduced Atty. 
Daniel E. Byrd, Assistant Director, 
Division of Teacher Information 
and Security, N.A.A.C.P. New Orle- 
ans, La. Mr. Byrd outlined the role 
of N.A.A.C.P. in the equalization 
of school facilities and improving 
the economic status of teachers. He 
admonished the teachers to pre- 
pare young people to compete. 
Especially did he stress the im- 
portance of reading. 

Quoting the full text of the 
Supreme Court ruling, Mr. Byrd 
told the teachers not to fear the 
loss of jobs because of the ruling. 
He cited statistics showing the 
need of more teachers for the an- 
ticipated increased enrollment for 
years to come. He compared the 
May 17th Supreme Court Decision 
with important documents such as 
the Declaration of Independence, 
the Constitution of the United 


States, and the Bible. Mr. Byrd 
commented briefly on the plight 
of India, struggling to right ancient 
wrongs and develop a_ working 
democracy. 

Dr. 8. D. Williams, Vice Presi- 
dent N.C.T.A. introduced and pre- 
sented Miss Waurine Walker, 
President, National Education As- 
sociation, Washington, D. C., to 
deliver the keynote address of the 
evening. 

Miss Walker spoke with em- 
phasis upon the development for a 
real true status of the teaching 
profession. Stressing the impor- 
tance of getting the best into our 
teaching profession she said it was 
very important that high standards 
of entrance into the profession be 
set, for young people are challenged 
by standards. Miss Walker went on 
to say that there is a definite need 
to screen those who enter college 
and tie the college’s theory with 
actual facts. Miss Walker also 
cited a need for high scholarship 
for college students and stressed 
the fact of graduating more “Cum 
Laudes”. She also stated that 
teachers must take pride in the 
fact that standards are high and 
insist that people who come into 
the teaching profession help main- 
tain these high standards. 

Miss Walker stressed the impor- 
tance of informing the public of 
the needs of the schools. She ad- 
monished the teachers to find the 
abilities of the slow learners but 
also provide for the gifted child in 
order that he may move forward 
with his potentialities. 


Miss Walker congratulated 
N.C.T.A. on its large membership 
in N.E.A., both annual and Life 
members. The N.E.A. President 
carried throughout her address the 
idea expressed in her introductory 
statement that unlike other speak- 
ers she spoke to the North Caro- 
lina Teachers Association-not as 
a part of the profession but as 
members of the whole united pro- 
fessional group holding member- 
ship in the National Education 
Association. 

Following the introduction of 
platform guests and another musi- 
cal selection by the Washington 
Junior High School Chorus, the 
Second General Session was _ ad- 
journed. 
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Third General Session 
Friday, April 1, 1955 
7:30 P.M. 

Raleigh Memorial Auditorium 
Presiding: 

Mrs. Ida H. Duncan 
President N.C.T.A. 

As a setting for the Third Gen- 
eral Session of the Convention, a 
half hour band concert was render- 
ed by the Lincoln High School Con- 
cert Band of Chapel Hill, directed 
by MraJ. Ye" Bell, 

The Convention session began 
at 8:00 P.M. with music by chorus 
from the J. H. Hayswood High 
School, Lumberton, N. C. 

Mrs. Esmaraldo Hawkins, a 
classroom teacher of Rocky Mount, 
N. C. led the Pledge of Allegiance 
followed by an introduction of 
platform guests by Dr. W. L. 
Greene. 

Mr. W. G. Byers, State N.E.A. 
Director, introduced Dr. John W. 
Davis, Director of the Division of 
Teacher Information and Security, 
N.A.A.C.P., New York for a special 
address. Dr. Davis began his ad- 
dress with the use of three key 
words, “Belief”, “Faith”, and “Op- 
eration”. He spoke of American 
Democracy as the best ideals that 
America minds have put together. 
He further stated that “Good peo- 
ple live in all the states and good 
people want good government”. 


In outlining the historical back- 
ground of Democracy, Dr. Davis 
cited the many differences that had 
to be overcome in order that a new 
nation might be born. He said, 
“People had to pay for Democracy.” 
Further stressing the struggles for 
Democracy, Dr. Davis cited activi- 
ties of the Civil War, evils of 
Slavery, Carpet Baggers, and the 
opposition to public education. 
Commenting on the Supreme Court 
Decision, he spoke of it as an 
“Evoluntionary Statement’, that 
had frightened the people. 


Dr. Davis also stated that many 
people were afraid to give Democ- 
racy an opportunity to work itself 
out in this country. Finally he told 
the teachers to stop talking about 
Josing jobs but to talk more of 
competency. Two other delightful 
musical numbers were rendered by 
the J. H. Hayswood Chorus. 


(Continued on page 10) 
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We Face Three New Challenges 

The now historical Supreme Court decision of May 
17th, 1954 brought into active focus for action three 
educational issues not heretofore defined. The ex- 
perts in human relations education have defined the 
main challenges as administrative or legal, educa- 
tional or spiritual, and ‘socio-economic. Sections of 
the United States affected by the Court decision are 
‘in different degrees of readiness to meet these chal- 
lenges. The readiness is conditioned largely by the 
State laws in the various areas. 

Desegregation—Administrative and Legal 

The challenge of the decision to school boards is 
simple and direct. A minimum adjustment calls for 
reassignment of public school pupils on vehicles for 
home-to-school transportation to give the shortest 
practicable per-pupil mileage for each individual and 
assignment of pupils to the school nearest one’s 
residence which offers the curriculum indicated by 
the pupil’s grade level and course enrollment. De- 
segregation is just this simple and any properly 
trained school administrator can conduct the neces- 
sary system survey and set up the required reorgani- 
zation for effective desegregation of school children 
in the system. The internal adjustment problems 
such as they may be will not be very different ad- 
ministratively from those arising whenever new 
schools resulting from population growth require 
reassignment of children to schools and reorganiza- 
tion within the school program to meet pupil needs. 

Integration-Educational, Moral, and Spiritual 

Assuming that desegregation has been accomplish- 
ed administratively there remains the task of re- 
directing the socializing objectives of the schools. 
The old objectives were set toward a caste society, 
a society in which one group was given a superior 
legal status and hence superior educational and eco- 
nomic opportunities. The principle of equal protec- 
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tion of the laws reaffirmed in the May 17th, 1954 
decision requires that educational objectives be set 
to improve and make helpful the relationships be- 
tween the erstwhile segregated groups. 

Considered from the standpoint of school board 
responsibility this integration process is the job of 
supervision. Superintendents, supervisors, and prin- 
cipals who have standard training already know, 
theoretically, how to organize a good human relations 
program in a classroom, school, or community situa- 
tion. Under the old legal status these leaders have 
not been permitted to practice the better human 
relations in the total community sense. Under de- 
segregation they can begin a program of good human 
relations education in which the needed moral and 
spiritual values can be realized. 


Problems—Social and Economic 


Desegregation is required by law. Integration in 
school human relations is demanded by the ethics of 
democracy, and the ethics of the teaching profession. 
The difficulty of accomplishing either or both satis- 
factorily, however, lies in the area of legal proscrip- 
tions of social and quasi-social relationships between 
the heretofore segregated groups. The same group 
which uses statutory law to keep social distance 
between itself and another group will use these legal ° 
sanctions to deny economic opportunity to the pro- 
scribed group. It is in this area that the great prob- 
lem lies and in which the final solution must be 
found. The final solution will be characterized by a 
state of American society not yet experienced in our 
national history. This condition has been aptly 
described by a great teacher in the Howard Universi- 
ty Law School. He said that the constitutional re- 
quirement was “One law and one people.” Those who 
persuaded the highest court in our land to declare 
the existence of this principle with respect to public 
education known that the ultimate goal involves the 
basic principle. Those American citizens who have 
been put in “separate schools” by state laws have 
been put also in a separate community throughout 
the socio-economic fabric of our national life. Instead 
of being tossed into the American “melting pot” 
they have been put aside into the “frying pan” of 
ghetto life. 

All community social resources must be employed 
in solving the final problems of the pending new 
order of education. The schools must make the be- 
ginning. Educators must do the basic job of teaching 
children to study and learn cooperatively as citizens 
of a common community. The leadership of the 
larger community must go on with the work begun 
by the educators until we realize a new order of help- 
ful relationships between all the people in the.com- 
munity. We must not be discouraged by the com- 
plexity of the task. It is harder, sometimes, to get 
bad legislation off the law books than to get good 
legislation on the books. Our guarantee of success 
lies in the power of the educational process. Properly 
organized schools, efficiently administered, skillfully 
supervised, and dedicated to the democratic ideal will 
transform our communities into helpful rather than 
conflicting units of society. 
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embers and Priends Write 


Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Greene: 


The enclosed article, based on our recent study of 
substitute teachers in urban school system, has been 
prepared especially for state education association 
journals. We are also sending under separate cover 
a copy of the full report (February 1955 Research 
Bulletin) in case you want to write your own story. 


We are aware of the fact that this material may 
reach you too late to be used this spring. If this is 
true, you may want to use it in an early issue next 
fall. 


Because there have been very few professional 
articles on substitute teachers and substitute teach- 
ing in recent years, we thought you would welcome 
a short story on this topic. On the other hand, do 
not feel obligated to use it. We prepare these articles 
only as a service to state associations. 


As we like to keep track of the value of this service 
—to know whether it is worth the time and effort 
required—please drop us a note at your earliest con- 
venience indicating what you plan to do with the 
material. 

Frank W. Hubbard 
Director, Research Division NEA 


We are glad to call attention to the importance of 
this study. In addition to the 160,000 forgotten 
teachers, substitutes, there are uncounted thousands 
of prepared persons who could be a reserve corps 
for filling the ranks. The organized profession should, 
with this study as a beginning, reclaim and organize 
this great reservoir of teacher supply for service to 
the schools. Adeauate legal provisions will be neces- 
sary to make this possible. We should assume this 
task in all the states. 


Fayetteville, N. C. 
Dear Dr. Greene: 


Accept my congratulations for the type of speak- 
ers you secured for the evening sessions of the 
Teachers Association. All of them were very good. 


I have asked Mr. Frank Weaver, a member of the 
Committee on International Relations, to try to get 
you an article for publication in our first bulletin 
after school opens in September of this year. I hope 
you are well and doing well in all respects of life. 


C. A. Chick 


We are glad you found the speakers’ presentations 
interesting and enjoyable. Thank you for sharing the 
promotional work of your committee with the other 
members. This is the way our Unified Committees 
should direct leadership in their areas of service. 
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Washington, D. C. 

... 1 wish to extend to you a cordial invitation to 
serve in the following capacity at the Convention: 

RESPONSIBILITY: Discussant on discussion 

group 

TOPIC: “Progressive Personnel Practices” 

DATE= Chursday, July 7,2 P.M. 

LOCATION: To be announced... 

We regret that none of your expenses in connection 
with the Chicago Convention can be borne by the 
N.E.A. as a result of the above mentioned participa- 
tion. (Bold type ours) If you are a delegate, however, 
a portion of your expenses will be paid as usual if 
you come from a distance which warrants reim- 
bursement. 

Please let us hear from you by return mail. Your 
service in this connection will help to assure the 
success of the Chicago Convention. 

With best wishes, I am 

Cordially yours, 
Waurine Walker, President N.E.A. 

We in N.C.T.A. have enjoyed these privileges and 
challenges of participation in the N.E.A. Conventions 
from year to year. We look forward to the day when 
delegates attending the state conventions of N.C.T.A. 
will accept the challenge of service for the joy of 
the action, without financial compensation, as we do 
in the National conventions. This will free our 
finances for the kind of states services which N.E.A. 
performs nationally. 

Dear Sir: 

Please send me in a few words telling me the re- 
port of the Credentials Committee, Executive, and 
Legislative Committees. Send it right away please. 
I want it for a report that I am to make next week. 
I lost some of my reports that I had taken from the 
Teachers Association. 

Mr. Greene, please send me this report in a few 
words. Looking to hear from you in a few days. I 
thank you in advance. 

Yours truly, 

Please tell those to whom you will report that the 
proceedings of the Convention will be published in 
the May issue of the Record. I cannot possibly get 
this information to you for use next week. 


Washington, D. C. 
Dear Dr. Greene: 

It was nice seeing you at the recent meeting of 
the Association in Raleigh last week. 

On behalf of The Coca-Cola Company, we would 
like to thank you for inviting us to be present at 
your meeting. We sincerely hope that the Cokes add- 
ed to the enjoyment of your sessions. 

Moss joins me in sending regards to you. 

Very truly yours, 
G. S. Alexander 


Proceedings of the 74th Annual 
Convention 


(Continued from page 7) 


The Guest Speaker of the eve- 
ning, Dr. Kenneth B. Clark, As- 
sociate Professor of Psychology, 
College of the City of New York, 
was introduced by Mrs. Ida H. 
Duncan, President of N.C.T.A. 


Dr. Clark began his address by 
refreshing the memory of his 
listeners with some of the strong 
words of the May 17th Supreme 
Court Ruling, ‘Does Segregation 
deprive children of equal educa- 
tion’? He went on to say that it 
does and that segregation also 
generates a feeling of inferiority. 
He cited other undesirable influ- 
ences that segregation has on 
children both white and Negro. 


Stressing further the importance 
of the Supreme Court Decision, Dr. 
Clark compared it with the Magna 
Charta, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Emancipation 
Proclamation. He stated that the 
Court’s decision is a challenge to 
Democracy. He also said that 
’ Negroes cannot compromise any of 
their rights of Democracy because 
such compromising would deny in 
action the principle established by 
the May 17th Decision and prob- 
ably lose for us forever the gains 
promised. 


Fourth General Session 
Saturday, April 2, 1955 
10:30 A.M. 
Raleigh Memorial Auditorium 
Presiding: 
Mrs. Ida H. Duncan 
President N.C.T.A. 


The Fourth General Session was 
called to order by the president, 
Mrs. Ida H. Duncan. After the 
Pledge of Allegiance, the reports 
of Committees and Officers of the 
Association followed as listed on 
the program. 


Mrs. Nell Baldwin, Chairman of 
the Necrology Committee, read a 
tribute to those N.C.T.A. members 
who had departed this life during 
the convention year. This was fol- 
lowed by a period of silent prayer. 
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Mr. A. B. Reynolds, Chairman 
of the Credentials Committee, re- 
ported that 686 delegates were 
registered for the convention. He 
commended those local units whose 
credentials were all in order which 
facilitated the activities of the 
committee in seating these dele- 
gates. However Mr. Reynolds 
stated that there were still units 
that included their roster of elected 
delegates and alternates with the 
ballots and election returns. He 
called upon the presidents of the 
various units to follow instructions 
from the Executive office in send- 
ing in the roster of delegates sep- 
arate and distinct from all other 
information to the Association. 


Dr. W. L. Greene, Executive 
Secretary, submitted a progress re- 
port showing expenditures of all 
budget accounts as of March 15, 
1955. The report was adopted. 


Dr. Nelson H. Harris, Treasurer, 
submitted a progress report show- 
ing expenditures for the fiscal year 
as of March 25, 1955. The report 
showed a balance brought forward 
of $24,217.76, receipts totaling 
$45,000.00, and a cash balance on 
hand of $42,417.61. The report was 
adopted. 


Mr. W. G. Byers, N.E.A. Direc- 
tor, reported on the progress of his 
work in promotion of the program 
of N.E.A. commending the Associa- 
tion for its fine support of the 
National organization. Mr. Byers 
stated that to date N.C.T.A. was 
entitled to 16 delegates to the 
N.E.A. Convention with a possible 
increase to 18 as more member- 
ships were received. The report was 
adopted. 


Mr. W. I. Morris, Field Repre- 
sentative, made remarks regarding 
his activities In connection with his 
office. 


A motion was made to adopt the 
report of the Executive Committee 
as first read in the opening session 
of the Delegate Assembly. The 
motion was carried. 


The request from the Hammocks 
Board reported by the Executive 
Committee for consideration under- 
went prolonged discussion. A 


motion to appropriate the $5,000 
to the Hammocks Beach Corpora- 
tion from reserve funds was pass- 
ed. 


Mr. W. R. Collins, Chairman of 
the Hammocks Fact Finding Com- 
mittee, made the report of this 
committee. A motion to receive 
this report as information and an 
expression of gratitude be given 
the committee was carried. An- 
other motion was made to adopt 
the recommendations from the re- 
port (items B & C) affecting the 
action of N.C.T.A. regarding the 
Hammocks project. This motion 
was carried. 


The Budget Committee present- 
ed its final report. Discussion de- 
veloped about the appropriation 
for N.A.A.C.P. A motion was car- 
ried to restore the N.A.A.C.P. 
appropriations to the amounts ap- . 
propriated in the 1954-55 budget. 
A substitute motion to accomplish 
this object by a reduction of 
$700.00 in the Emergency Fund 
was carried. A motion to adopt the 
budget as amended by this action 
Was passed. 


The chairman presented the final 
report of the Resolutions Commit- 
tee with recommendations for re- 
vision as suggested in discussion of 
the preliminary report. The recom- 
mendations of the Committee were 
approved. A motion to delete reso- 
lution XXI as presented in the 
preliminary report was carried. A 
motion to add a resolution with 
reference to current action of the 
General Assembly was carried with 
authorization that the Executive 
Secretary write this resolution and 
include it in the final draft of the 
report. A motion to adopt the reso- 
lutions as amended was carried. 


The Elections and Canvassing 
Committee reported the following 
persons elected to the Executive 
Committee: Mr. H. E. Brown; Mr. 
R. D. Armstrong; Dr. W. H. Wat- 
son. 


Officers were installed by Mr. 
H. V. Brown who then adjourned 
the Convention with the final 
benediction. 
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REPORT OF THE RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 


(4th Annual Convention 


RESOLUTION I. Whereas, action is necessary to 
protect teachers against practices which infringe 
upon their rights as citizens, their rights to teach 
the truth without fear or favor, and their freedom 
to develop a curriculum that meets the needs of our 
American society, 

Be It Resolved: That the Association continue to 

seek tenure legislation. 
RESOLUTION II. Whereas, state boards and com- 
missions are appointed wherein proportional repre- 
sentation of all groups is not included in the mem- 
bership, and 

Whereas, some of these boards have adjunctive ad- 
visory committees made up of one group only, and 

Whereas, there are members of all groups in the 
state who are fully qualified to hold membership at 
the policy-making level on all of these boards and 
commissions, 

Be It Resolved: That the Governor of North Caro- 
lina and other state and local government officials 
who are charged with the responsibility of appoint- 
ing members to state and local boards and commis- 
sions be urged to discontinue the practice of 
appointing so called ‘advisory committees” composed 
of one group and that they be urged, rather to in- 
sure proportional representation of all groups as 
members of all boards and commissions at the policy- 
making level. 

Be It Further Resolved: That all state and local 
employing officials charged with the hiring of person- 
nel be urged to insure proportional representation of 
all groups as employees in the departments and 
divisions. 

RESOLUTION III. Whereas, constantly changing 
educational ideas, ideals, and practices require con- 
tinued change of teaching techniques, 

Be It Resolved: That the N.C.T.A. urge continued 
individual professional growth on the part of its 
membership. 

Be It Further Resolved: That we oppose any 

movement to seek this end through revoking stand- 
ing requirements for renewal of certificates or other 
artificial means of forcing an apparent growth which 
is not felt and real. 
RESOLUTION IV. Whereas, adequate provisions 
for instructional supplies and equipment have been 
neglected in the budgets of many school systems 
where N.C.T.A. members are employed, and there 
has developed the practice of requiring teachers and 
pupils to spend an undue amount of time in fund 
raising for such purposes to the detriment of the 
program. 

Be It Resolved: That the local units of N.C.T.A., 
become informed on proper procedure for school 
support and seek the legitimate tax sources for 
_ needed funds. 
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RESOLUTION V. Be It Resolved: That the Gen- 
eral Assembly of North Carolina and the State Board 
of Education be urged to seek all ways and means of 
holding on to all educational gains made in North 
Carolina and to seek the necessary revenue to main- 
tain the present level of educational services in the 
state. It is urged, that there be no backward steps 
in the areas of reduced teacher load, teacher galaries, 
teacher security and provisions for adequate instruc- 
tion for every school child. 


RESOLUTION VI. Whereas, it is a common prac- 
tice that teachers and employees of state and pub- 
lic agencies have leaves with pay, 

Be It Resolved: That we recommend additional 
state appropriations in the teachers’ salary fund to 
provide a minimum of ten days per year sick leave 
with pay, and that this sick leave be cumulative up 
to thirty days. 


RESOLUTION VII: Whereas, there is a high cost 
of living and a low scale on which we are paid in 
comparison with the national average of teachers 
and principals, and other professions or occupations 
with comparable training, 

Be It Resolved: That we recommend that the 
Legislative Committee of the N.C.T.A., deligently 
seek a substantial increase in the salaries of teach- 
ers, Supervisors, principals, librarians and employees 
of state institutions. 


RESOLUTION VIII. Be It Resolved: That the 
scholarship aid for relieving the teacher shortage in 
North Carolina be made available in all state insti- 
tutions preparing teachers on the basis of the quali- 
fications and needs of the individual students. 
RESOLUTION IX. Whereas, all escheats funds 
accrue to the Greater University of North Carolina, 
and 

Whereas, said funds are used for scholarship pur- 
poses to aid only students who attend the several 
branches of the Greater University, 

Be It Resolved: That the North Carolina Teachers 
Association request the State Legislature initiate an 
amendment to the State Constitution, so that the 
escheats funds would be allocated for scholarship 
purposes on an equitable basis to all state-support 
institutions of higher learning. 

RESOLUTION X. Be It Resolved: That the Legis- 
lative Committee of N.C.T.A. continue efforts to 
eliminate completely the remaining differential in 
retirement pay received by N.C.T.A. members based 
on outmoded salary differential in their experience 
records. 
RESOLUTION XI. Be It Resolved: That the total 
membership of N.C.T.A. be urged to cooperate with 
and support actively the N.E.A., the A.T.A., and 
N.A.A.C.P. in the continuous effort to implement 
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democracy in educational practices throughout the 
United State on all levels for all American citizens. 
RESOLUTION XII. Be It Resolved: That we urge 
the citizenship committee to consider an extensive 
program of contact with schools and colleges pre- 
paring our youth for public service occupations, state 
and federal, and that contacts be with all state em- 
ploying agencies and officials calling their attention 
to the need for giving employment opportunity to all 
qualified persons without any arbitrary discrimina- 
tion. 

RESOLUTION XIII. Be It Resolved: That prin- 
cipals and supervisors be urged to study the program 
of N.E.A., in relationship to our problems and to lead 
all teachers to active support of our national organi- 
zation. 

Be It Further Resolved: That the local associations 
be urge to use the N.E.A. Handbook ag a guide to 
efficient organization at the local level. 

Be It Further Resolved: That F.T.A. chapters be 
established and maintained in all colleges of the 
state engaged in teacher training and that F.T.A., 
clubs be established and maintained in accredited 
high schools as an aid to proper selection and re- 
cruitment of candidates for teacher education. 
RESOLUTION XIV. Whereas, between 3,000 and 
4,000 N.C.T.A. members are now employed who have 
not enrolled in the Hammocks membership, and 

Whereas, the Hammock’s Corporation needs addi- 
tional memberships, and 

Whereas N.C.T.A. needs its membership funds for 
its own professional program, 

Be It Resolved: That these N.C.T.A. members be 
encouraged to enroll in the Hammocks membership. 

Be It Further Resolved: That the Hammocks 
Beach Fact Finding Committee consider recommend- 
ing to the Hammocks Beach Corporation that it de- 
velop an effective program of promotion through 
publishing leaflets and folders advertizing the facili- 
ties, opening and closing dates of the Beach and pro- 
cedure for securing reservations, in order to secure 
its own funds and otherwise provide for its needs 
with the cooperation of the membership of N.C.T.A. 

Be It Further Resolved: That the Hammocks 

Beach Fact Finding Committee consider recommend- 
ing to the Hammocks Beach Corporation that it use 
part time help and local employees as near as possi- 
ble in interest of economy. 
RESOLUTION XV. Whereas, the N.C.T.A. holds 
that a major function of our educational institutions 
is to refine and strengthen the foundations of Amer- 
ican democracy, and 

Whereas, it accordingly believes that American 
teachers in schools, colleges, and universities, should 
share the freedom of all citizens to form and express 
their own honest and inevitably varying opinions 
covering public issues, and 

Whereas, the common good depends upon the free 
search for truth and its free exposition, 

Be It Resolved: That the Association deplores 
the action of many public officials in advocating pro- 
cedures which threaten suppression of academic 
freedom and urges that teachers be permitted full 


freedom in research and the performance of aca- 
demic duties, and that they be allowed to speak and 
write as citizens without fear of censorship or dis- 
cipline, except as provided in the code of ethics of 
the teaching profession. 

RESOLUTION XVI. Whereas, a number of meet- 
ings of N.C.T.A. Conventions in which individual 
teachers are interested are scheduled at the same 
time, and 

Whereas, meetings scheduled have, in many 
instances, very poorly adhered to time limits, 

Be It Resolved: That attention be given by the 
Executive Committee to critically examine ‘the 
scheduling of our annual program with a view of 
improving the same for the greater convenience of 
the members. 

Be It Further Resolved: That officers of depart- 
ments and sections of the association put forth a 
special effort to begin and end programs on time, 
and that interested members pledge themselves to 
come promptly to meetings. 

RESOLUTION XVII. Whereas, distinguished 
speakers come to us at the expense of the associa- 
tion, and 

Whereas, such speakers are pitted in opposition 
which impairs sessions of the convention, 

Be It Resolved: That the Executive Committee 

insure that such speakers of national and inter- 
national renown be presented to plenary sessions 
rather than pitted in opposition to panels, discus- 
sions, films, activities and such, of departments, 
sections, etc., which are scheduled for the same 
hours. 
RESOLUTION XVIII. ‘Whereas, on May 17, 1954, 
the Supreme Court of the United States, in a unani- 
mous opinion, declared that racial segregation in 
public schools violated provisions of our federal 
constitution, and 

Whereas, this decision has vast implication for 
cultural and social change, and 

Whereas, there is evidence which shows that some 
political and educational leaders in this state are 
making efforts to circumvent the implementations 
of the Supreme Court decision, and 

Whereas, we recognize that the ultimate abolition 
of segregation is inevitable in a democratic nation, 

Be It Resolved: That the N.C.T.A. endorse the 
following statements of the Executive Committee of 
N.C.T.A. made on October 9, 1954: 

1. We heartily endorse the Court’s decision as 

being just, courageous and timely. 

2. We urge our membership to support and assist 
in the implementation of the court’s decrees 
(whenever forthcoming) for the following 
reasons: 

a. All good citizens have a solemn obligation to 
abide by the law. As professional educators, 
our obligation in this regard is even more 
impelling. 

b. The world situation, in which democracy is 
being challenged by anti-democratic phi- 
losphies, demands that America live up to 
its promises and ideals. 
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c. America’s great potential can never be 
realized as long as racial barriers can be 
used to separate and divide our citizens. 

Be It Further Resolved:That we urged upon the 

General Assembly of North Carolina, the State 
Board of Education, and all local boards of educa- 
tion uncompromising compliance with whatever im- 
plementation of the Supreme Court Decision, May 
17, 1954, is rendered by the court in order that the 
sovereign State of North Carolina still be considered 
a law abiding state. 
RESOLUTION XIX. Whereas, the so called local 
option bill recently passed by the General Assembly 
of North Carolina decentralizes the schools and 
places the responsibility of assigning pupils to 
schools on the local boards, and 

Whereas, the North Carolina Teachers Association 
feels that this statute will envolve local communities 
in many years of litigation resulting in an undue 
financial burden and creating ill will and hostilities. 

Be It Resolved: That the North Carolina Teachers 
Association go on record as expressing deep concern 
over the enactment of this legislation. 


RESOLUTION XX. Whereas, racial segregation of 
educational leadership is outmoded, and 

Whereas, progressive southern states have shown 
that integration of professional and supervisory 
staffs in the State Education Head-quarters is work- 
able and feasible, 

Be It Resolved: That we urge the State Board 
of Education to discontinue any racial or prejudicial 
designation of the State Department leaders and 
discontinue the separate housing of N.C.T.A. mem- 
bers on the State Superintendent’s Staff. 


RESOLUTION XXI. The North Carolina Teach- 
ers Association deplores the passage by the General 
Assembly of North Carolina of legislation destroy- 
ing the teachers continuing contract law and revert- 
ing to unprotected annual contracts for North Caro- 
lina teachers, thus impairing the morale and en- 
thusiasm of the profession in the State. The Associa- 
tion urges its legislative commission and its cooperat- 
ing state and local committees to continue all efforts 
to secure an adequate standard tenure law to govern 
teachers contracts in North Carolina. 


RESOLUTION XXII. Whereas, the 74th Annual 
Convention has been very successful and ranks high 
among the conferences held by the association, 

Be It Resolved: That the Association expresses it 
deep appreciation to President Ida H. Duncan, to all 
members of Planning Committees, to Secretary W. L. 
Greene and his associates, to the city officials of 
Raleigh, to Shaw University and St. Augustine’s 
college, and the public schools of Raleigh and Wake 
County who assisted them in making this annual 
meeting a success. 

Respectfully submitted 
Your Committee on Resolutions 

H. 8S. Blue, O. A. Dupree, J. C. Duncan, Mrs. N. H. 
Martin, T. R. Speigner, W. M. Daniels, W. A. Holmes, 
W. T. Johnson, Mrs. Angeline Smith, Lafayette 
Parker, Chairman of the Committee. 
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REPORT OF THE 
LEGISLATIVE COMMISSION 


Madam President and Fellow-Teachers: 


The report of the Legislative Commission last 
year, April 8th, 1954 was concluded with the follow- 
ing poem by Harold Rugg: Quote— 


There are moments in history when Tomorrow is 
Today, 


When the mammoth glacier of social trend taking 
movement down the Valley of History 


Can be diverted by men into pathways toward 
Tomorrow 


There are moments in history when Tomorrow is 
merely Today inert, unchanging .. . 


When no mustering of energies can prod man out 
of his inertia. 


Then comes the moment when Tomorrow is Today, 
When the flux is at free flow. 


Then Man is Captain of his Soul 


And the principle of the effective human act works 
in a world at social crisis. 


[ll gay it this way, them... 


There is a favored moment ...a place... 
and a mustering of energies 


Which, in unison, will produce an effective human 
act. (Unquote) 


On May 17th, 1954, the Supreme Court of the 
United States wrought an effective human act. For 
the South and its legal school practices, Tomorrow 
became Today. The southern states are now study- 
ing and enacting into laws measures they hope will 
help maintain their traditional way of life. In the 
middle of this sociological change in the teacher in 
the erstwhile Negro schools with his fears, frustra- 
tions and hopes. His fear of losing his job. His 
frustrations growing out of whether or not he should 
be courageous and stand for what he thinks is right 
regardless of the cost. His hopes for first class 
citizenship—maybe with a minimum cost or no cost 
at all, if possible. 


The Legislative Commission has been planning and 
working this year within this framework of 
thought and concern. We believe we are laying a good 
foundation and making some progress. 


Last year you approved the organization of sev- 
eral committees, some as sub-committees of the 
Legislative Commission. Some of the personnel and 
activities of these committees are as follows: 


Committee on Citizenship—Prof. James T. Taylor, 
Durham. 
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Committee on Credit Unions—Mrs. Esmeralda R. 
Hawkins, Rocky Mount. 


Committee on Defense of Democracy—Dean Albert 
L. Turner, Durham. 


Committee on International Relations—Prof. C. A. 
Chick, Fayetteville. 


Committee on Legislation and Federal Relations— 
M. D. Williams, Raleigh. 


Committee on Professional Ethics—Mrs. Elizabeth 
S. Randolph, Charlotte. 


Committee on Tax Education and School Finance— 
Mr. W. H. Jones, Jr., Elizabeth City. 


Committee on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards, Dr. H. N. Harris, Raleigh. 


Committee on Tenure and Academic Freedom— 
Mr. C. J. Barber, Clarkton. 


Federated Organization for Education—M. D. 
Williams, Raleigh. 


On May 22, 1954, the Legislative Commission met 
with representatives of several organizations for the 
purpose of getting lay citizens acquainted with and 
interested in many of our educational needs and 
problems. On May 26, 1954 the following statement 
was issued with regard to this meeting. 


The Legislative Commission of the North Caro- 
lina Teachers meeting in February, 1954 invited 
‘ seven other statewide organizations to participate in 
a federation for the purpose of working for the 
betterment of public education in North Carolina. 


Invited to participate were the North Carolina 
Congress of Colored Parents and Teachers, the North 
Carolina Teachers Association, The North Carolina 
Division of the National Association of College Wom- 
en, the North Carolina Conference of N.A.A.C.P. 
Branches, the Federation of Women’s Clubs, the 
North Carolina Division of the Southern Regional 
Council, the North Carolina Farmers Conference and 
the North Carolina Business League. 


The Federation declared its purpose as that of 
working with professional and lay groups for de- 
veloping adequate support for public education in 
the state and working with the North Carolina Gen- 
eral Assembly and state boards, commissions, com- 
mittees, and other agencies to secure necessary 
legislation, regulations, and procedures to make the 
educational services provided by the state serve the 
best interests of all North Carolina citizens. The 
Federated Organizations went on record ag favoring 
as close cooperation as possible with the United 
Forces for Education, already organized and carry- 
ing on a similar function in recent years. 


On November 20, 1954, the chairmen of six of the 
sub-committees were invited to meet at the Execu- 
tive Secretary’s office. It was a good meeting. Each 
committee was instructed to study its function and 
to be ready to handle any matter that might arise 
in its area of activity. Each committee was further 
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instructed to carry on its activities through cor- 
respondence as much as possible so as to conserve 
the finances of the Association. Each committee was 
asked to prepare at least one article for the North 
Carolina Teachers Record in order to acquaint you 
with its activities. A study of Renewal Requirements 
for Certificates has been made by the Committee on 
Professional Ethics. I have here a copy of the com- 
mittee’s recommendations to the State Advisory 
Council On Teacher Education. A time and place have 
been set aside for the chairmen to meet with the 
members of their committees during this convening 
of the Association. 


On December 4th, 1954, members of the Legisla- 
tive Commission and the Federated Organizations 
for Education met to make plans for our appearance 
before the General Assembly Committees. The fol- 
lowing action was agreed upon: 


1. To support the program of the United Forces 
for Education as it had been stated. 


2. To ask for funds to remove the differential in 
retirement benefits paid to teachers who re- 
ceived a lower salary prior to the equalization 
of salaries. 


3. If a recommendation was made to give scholar- 
ships to one group of prospective teachers in 
North Carolina, we proposed to request that 
such apply to all prospective teachers in North 
Carolina. 


4. To send the following letter to the Chairman 
of the State Board of Education: 


Mr. Santford Martin, Chairman 
The State Board of Education 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Dear Mr. Martin: 


The Legislative Commission of the North Carolina 
Teachers Association is writing this letter to re- 
quest the State Board of Education to carefully con- 
sider the following recommendations and, if ap- 
proved, to channel the recommendations to the 
proper agencies for action: 


1. That a study be made of the amount and na- 
ture of funds being raised by the teachers and 
students in the public schools of North Carolina 
and the amount of time used for such activities 
for the purpose of: 


(a) determining to what extent some of the 
needed facilities approved by such funds can 
be supplied by school boards. 

(b) determining to what extent much of the 
time now used for fund raising might be 
better used to increase and improve teaching 
and learning in the public schools of North 
Carolina. 


2. That measures be taken by the Board of Edu- 
cation to secure federal aid for education for 
the public schools. 
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3. That, since security of job and satisfactory 
working conditions are more important to many 
teachers than increased salaries, that legisla- 
tion be recommended to extend the general 
provisions for appeal when dismissal actions 
are taken against the teacher that now apply 
within the nine (9) months contract to such 
action taken at the end of the school term. 


Further: that the teacher’s contract provide 
for the following leaves without loss of con- 
tract: sick leave, maternity leave, study leave, 
and military leave; 


Further: that, since many school systems in 
North Carolina require a teacher who is being 
hired to agree to work at least two (2) years 
in the system, that, should the teacher’s work 
prove satisfactory, said teacher’s contract be- 
come permanent conditioned upon meeting 
teacher certification and in-service study or 
“growth” requirements. 


Our Legislative Commission would be pleased to 
appear before the State Board of Education to dis- 
cuss the recommendations stated above at anytime 
that it would be convenient to the Board for us 
to appear. 


We wish to commend the members of the State 
Board of Education of North Carolina for the fine 
service you are rendering the state. 


Yours truly 
Malcolm D. Williams, Chairman 
Legislative Commission—N.C.T.A. 


ec: Dr. Charles F. Carroll 
State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction 


This letter was dated February 5th, 1955. 


Dr. Santford Martin, Chairman of the State Board 
of Education sent a reply to the Commission’s letter 
on February 8th, 1955 stating that the Commission’s 
requests would be presented to the State Board on 
February 15, 1955. 


Dr. Charles F. Carroll, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction wrote a letter to the Commission dated 
February 16, 1955 and stated that the State Board of 
Education decided that at such time as some of the 
policies to which the Commission refer are under 
consideration, it will gladly give the Commission an 
opportunity to be heard. 


On February 11th, 1955 a briefing on the pro- 
posed new school law revision was held for the 
Joint Education Committees of the General As- 
sembly. Several members of the Legislative Commis- 
sion and the Federated Organization for Education 
were telephoned and requested to be present at this 
briefing. Several members appeared, listened to the 
discussion, got copies of the proposed new school 
law revision and made a request to be given an 
audience at the next meeting. 


forMAY, NINETEEN FIFTY-FIVE 


On February 15, 1955 the Legislative Commission 
appeared before the Joint Appropriations’ Committee 
ot the General Assembly. The members present 
were: Mr. W. C. Chance of Parmele, Mr. H. D. Cooper 
of Ahoskie, Dr. W. L. Green, Executive Secretary, 
Prof. James Taylor of Durham, Mr. N. L. Dillard of 
Yanceyville and I. Profession Taylor and I spoke 
for the Commission. We stated that we were con- 
cerned about the school needs and activities that 
would benefit all North Carolinians. We desire to do 
and support those things that will improve living 
for all the people in North Carolina. We supported 
the program of the United Forces for Education 
whose committee appeared before we did. We asked 
that the retirement differential be eradicated. We 
commended the Legislators for the progress North 
Carolina had made thus far under their guidance. We 
were well received by the Legislators. 


On February 22, 1955 the Joint Education Com- 
mittee held another meeting on the proposed new 
school law revision and requested groups to express 
their feelings about the proposed school law. Appear- 
ing at this meeting along with our Commission and 
many white groups was a large group of Negroes 
(about 250) with Dr. J. H. Wheeler of Durham 
serving as spokesman for the group. A well prepared 
statement entitled, A Report To The Joint Commit- 
tees on Education of the North Carolina Legislature 
by a Group of Representative Negro Citizens Drawn 
from Various Parts of North Carolina was present- 
ed very effectively. Prof. James Taylor made a gen- 
eral statement for our Commission. I presented a 
Proposed Revision of Sub-Chapter VII Employees, 
Article 16—Principals and Teachers’ Employment 
and Contracts, Section 115-185—Application and 
Employment of Principals and Teachers and their 
Contracts. This proposal was prepared largely by our 
Executive Secretary and we thank him for this fine 
service. The contract revision proposal has many 
implications and needs careful study and observa- 
tion. The proposal is as follows :* 


The contracts of teachers and principals shall con- 
tinue from year to year: Provided, that when it is 
necessary to re-organize, abolish, consolidate, or 
otherwise change the jurisdiction of a district school 
committee or a city board of school trustees, the 
county board of education or the city board of 
trustees shall assign the contracts of teachers and 
principals affected by such reorganization to the new- 
ly constituted committees or boards of trustees 
having jurisdiction over schools in the county or 
counties and city administrative units affected by 
said reorganization, which assignment of contracts 
shall relieve the discontinued committees or boards 
of trustees under jurisdiction of the assigning boards 
of all obligations under said contracts. All teachers 
and principals who continue employment under con- 
tinuing contracts after the end of the school term 
one thousand nine hundred fifty four—one thousand 
nine hundred fifty five shall sign notices of ac- 


*The joint committee did not adopt our proposal but we publish it as a 
matter of permanent record for future reference. 
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ceptance on forms to be furnished by the State 


stipulating their acceptance of any necessary as- 
signment of contract: Provided that contracts of 


principals shall be continued as teachers’ contracts 
when consolidation reduces the numbers of principals 
needed under the jurisdiction of a school committee 
or city board of trustees. 

Several days after this I attended the meeting of 
the Joint Committee on Education of the General 
Assembly to hear discussed the proposed legislation 
on higher education in North Carolina. Much of the 
discussion concerned the duplication of courses and 
other activities in the various colleges in North 
Carolina and the probable significance of the United 
States Supreme Court’s Decision on higher education 
in North Carolina. A fact pointed up in this meeting 
that may be of interest to you was that on the basis 
of population percentage, more colored students are 
attending college than white students in North Caro- 
lina, 

Since these actions or activities have occured, the 
General Assembly has enacted into law a provision 
that places the enrollment of pupils in schools and 
the assignment of pupils to buses in the hands of 
local school authorities. If this legislation is viewed 
from the point of view that some areas in North 
_ Carolina may be able aiid willing to begin desegrega- 
tion activities immediately and the influence this 
may have on other communities that have fears, 
the law may not turn out ag bad as it now appears. 
Also, at present, it appears that all teachers will have 
their contracts terminated at the close of school this 
year in North Carolina with some provision made 
to safeguard those teachers who wiil reach retire- 
ment age at this time. Again I say this action is 
going to need careful and prayerful study and ob- 
servation. Here again, there may be a bright side. 
During the briefing on the proposed school law re- 
vision, the statement was made by several members 
of the committee presenting the school law revision 
that after the transition maybe a better continuing 
contract law can be enacted. This would give us a 
better opportunity to vigorously seek for acceptance 
and approval of our proposed Teacher Tenure Law. 


As your Legislative Commission makes contact 
with Legislators and other persons in authority, 
these persons seem to ask themselves two questions 
immediately. These questions are, Who is speaking 
and What influence does he have? To politicians and 
political agencies invariably this refers to and in- 
volves the ballot and organizations with the courage 
to speak and power enough to demand attention. The 
Legislative Commission’s requests will be given 
serious respect by politicians and political agencies 
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when and only when the politicians and _ political 
agencies know or at least feel that there are people 


registered and voting and strongly organized, will- 
ing and able to support and follow-up desired action 
on the requests made. 

This fact should encourage each of us to examine 
our activities very carefully. You and I should ask 
ourselves: What have I done and what am I doing in 
honest and legal way to get the things that are 
needed and good? Am I expecting the other person 
to do the things I can and should be doing? The time 
seems to be fast approaching when we must work 
very intelligently and closely (united) together or 
hang separately. 


Permit me to close this statement with two refer- 
ences. A few nights ago I saw a motion picture en- 
titled, “The Story of the Holy Bible’. It showed how 
powerful nations and groups did everything within 
their power to destroy the Holy Bible. Men were 


persecuted and killed for translating, printing, and 
distributing the Holy Bible. But the Holy Bible was 


good and right. Men believed it was good and right 
to the extent that they were willing to give their 
lives, if necessary, so the cause might succeed. The 
Holy Bible is now the guiding light of the most 
powerful nation on earth. 

The last reference is part of a poem by Robert 
Browning. Browning felt that it was the striving 
toward perfection rather than the attainment that 
mattered most; the onward-going rather than the 
goal itself. His determined cheerfulness wells up like 
a dependable geyser. It is the spring of the robust 
in overlong RABBI BEN EZRA: 

“Grow old along with me! 

The best is yet to be, 

The last of life, for which the first was made: 

Our times are in his hand 

Who saith: “A whole I planned, 

Youth shows but half; trust God, see all, nor be 

afraid.” 
Madam President and Fellow-Teachers: 


We have hope. We believe there is little to fear. 
We believe our times are in God’s hand and if we do 
our best to uphold all things that are good for all 
mankind we shall succeed though the way may 
appear dark at times. 


Respectively, 
Your Legislative Commission 


Mrs. Ethel T. Hayswood, Carl DeVane, W. C. 
Chance, J. T. Taylor, W. L. Greene, C. H. McDonald, 
N. L. Dillard, S. E. Duncan, A. B. Reynolds, H. D. 
Cooper, John Bias, Mrs. Nell Baldwin, M. D. 
Williams, Chairman. 
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IN MEMORIAM 


AND ONE CLEAR CALL 


The Great One came to us in human form 

And said, “Go forth and teach all men my way.” 
These heard his voice and braved life’s fire and storm 
To carry on the task with little pay 

Except the love of lifting. 


The Grim One stopped and beckoned these to rest. 

They dropped their scrolls and folded up their plans. 

Bade others take the never ending quest 

While they should go to Him whose great truth 
stands 

To lift men ever upward. 


Miss Cora Lee Frink, Jordan Sellars Jr., High 
School, Burlington Unit, 7th Grade Teacher. 


Mrs. Elenora Walker, Stephen’s-Lee High School, 
Asheville-Buncombe Unit, Mathematics Teacher. 


Mrs. Bertha W. Dean, John B. Bond School, Bertie 
County Unit, 7th Grade Teacher. 


Mrs. Cornelia West, Philadelphia School, Cleveland 
County Unit, 3rd Grade Teacher. 


Mrs. Virginia W. Smith and Mr. Bernard Boney, 
Duplin County Unit, High School Teachers. 


Mr. J. L. White, Retired Durham Teacher. 


Miss Helen A. Walston, Pattillo Elementary 
School, Tarboro Unit, 8rd Grade Teacher. 


Mrs. Julia P. Cotton, Annie W. Holland School, 
Rocky Mount Unit, 7th Grade Teacher. 





Mr. O. N. Revels, Carver School, Forsyth County 


Unit, 4th Grade Teacher. 


Mrs. Lorena Hedgpath, G. C. Hawley High School, 
Granville County, 8th Grade Teacher. 


Mrs. Kittie W. Nicholson, Lincoln Jr. High School, 
Greensboro Unit, 7th Grade Teacher, and Mrs. M. L. 
Searlette, Retired Greensboro Principal. 


Mrs. Eula B. Owens, Ninth Avenue School, Hender- 
sonville Unit, 6th Grade Teacher. 


Mrs. Sadie P. Murdock, Chestnut Grove School, 
Iredell County Unit, 3rd Grade Teacher. 


Mrs. Beatrice E. Strong, Retired Kinston Teacher. 


Mr. James Holley, Fairview School, Charlotte 
Unit, 6th Grade Teacher. 


Mrs. Martha B. Perry, Retired Perquimans County 
Teacher. 


Mrs. Dora Tillete, Bethel School, Pitt County, 1st 
Grade Teacher. 


Mrs. Flossie Kelly Amos, Carver School, Vance 
County Unit. 


Miss Helen Davis, Washington Jr. High School, 
Raleigh Unit, 6th Grade Teacher. 


Mrs. Faye P. Maye, Washington Jr. High School, 
Raleigh Unit, 5th Grade Teacher. 


Mr. T. H. Parker, Crosby-Garfield School, Raleigh 
Unit, 6th Grade Teacher. 


Mrs. Nan Frazier, Retired Raleigh Teacher. 
Mrs. W. H. Fuller, Retired Raleigh Teacher. 


Mr. Lincoln R. Best, Dubois High School, Wake 
County Unit, Principal. 


Mr. C. W. Foster, Wilson County Farm Agent. 
Rev. R. B. Taylor, Retired Wilson County Teacher. 
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Charlotte, North Carolina 
September 17, 1955 
Executive Committee 
No.th Carolina Teachers Association, Inc. 
125 East Hargett Street 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
Ladies and Gentlemen: 


Pursuant to instructions we have examined the financial records of THE 
NORTH CAROLINA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, Incorporated in both 
the Executive Secretary’s office and the Treasurer’s office for the period 
from September 1, 1954 through August 31, 1955 and herewith submit our 
report consisting of four (4) exhibits and four (4) schedules together with 
the following comments: 

Scope of Audit: 

We examined the official receipt books in the Executive Secretary’s 
office, tracing all receipts from the receipt book through the cash receipts 
journal to the aeposits in the depository bank. We inspected the cancelled 
checks of all money transmitted to the Tieasurer as well as the debit 
memos of the depository bank. 

We inspected all invoices and requests for payments of funds as pre- 
sented to the Executive Secretary and the duplicate vouchers issued by 
him to the Treasurer for the payment of said vouchers or requests to 
determine the disbursements of the funds of the Association. (The Execu- 
tive Secretary is required to send the original vouchers to the President 
and Recording Secretary for their signatures before the Treasurer is to 
honor any voucher.) All youchers were properly entered in the cash 
disbursements journal of the Executive Secretary’s office. 

We examined the receipt of all money transmitted to the Treasurer’s 
office by the Executive Secretary. We inspected a sufficient number of 
vouchers held by the Treasurer to see if they had been properly signed 
by the President and Recording Secretary as required by the constitution 
of the Association. We examined the cancelled checks returned by the 
depository bank. 

We inspected the one U. S. Government bond held in the Executive 
Secretary’s office. 

Finally we examined the monthly reports as sent to the Executive 
Secretary by the Association’s rental agent, the Aeme Realty Company. 
Each disbursement made by the realty company was accompanied by the 
vendor’s invoice. We have prepared Schedule 3 to show this rental re- 
eeipts and disbursements in detail. 


BALANCE SHEET 


Exhibit A 
The financial position of the Association is shown in the Balance Sheet 
statement marked ‘Exhibit A.’’ This consists of Cash of $20,621.60, one 


U. S. Government Bond, Series F, number M226741F which was issued in 
May 1942 for $740.00, but we are carrying it at its maturity value of 
$1,000.00. The inventory of Office Furniture and Equipment with a 
value of $6,768.97 was inspected by us; the office building, valued at 
$55,000.00 was paid for completely during the fiscal year 1949-50, therefore 
we are using this same value. Since the building is used primarily for 
the Association’s own use we have not charged off any depreciation against 
the value of the building. We have treated any major improvement, 
renovation or installation to the building as keeping it up to its ‘“‘par 
value.” 

We were informed by the Executive Secretary that he issued vouchers 
for all known obligations of the Association before August 31, 1955 so 
that all accounts would be paid by that date. 

The Net Worth of the Association now stands at $83,390.57 which is a 
decrease of $2,844.86 over the Net Worth figure of $86,235.43 as of August 
31, 1954. This decrease is brought about from a larger expenditure during 


the year over the revenue, which means that the Association is ‘dipping 
into its reserve.” You will note that the revenue for the year is larger 
than it has ever been. Likewise, the expenditures are larger, which re- 


sults in a larger budget operation. 


RECEIPTS and DISBURSEMENTS 
Exhibit B 
We carefully examined the receipts to see that they 
recorded in the receipts journal. During the year a total of 








received from all sources, this plus the cash on hand at Septem 
gives a total cash of $76,245.10 for the year. The disbursemé« 
year amounts to $55,318.14 and the Executive Secretary presen 
(4) uncollected checks amounting to $300.00 which were char 
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ARE They Cleaning Up The Comics ? 


by Frederic Wertham, MD 








hy 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


Dr. Wertham 
book, Seduction of the Innocent, a 


is author of the 


study of comic books and their ef- 
fects which was termed ‘the most 
important book of 1954” by the NHA 
inion ASR ie) IGA ID 
was senior psychiatrist 


Journal. 
Wertham 
for the Department of Hospitals in 
City. He 
e mental hygiene clinics at Belle- 


New York has directed 


vue Hospital and Queens Hospital 


Center and was in charge of the 
Court of General Sessions Psychi- 
atric Clinic in New York City. His 
other books include The Brain as 
an Organ, Dark Legend, and The 
Show of Violence. 


The New Seal Of 
Approval 


All adults, including, of course, 
teachers, doctors, and parents have 
a responsibility to protect the child 
from harmful drugs, foods, and 
physical dangers of all kinds. Des- 
pite recent efforts by publishers 
to “clean up” their products, I 
maintain that many comic books 
today are opiates and stimulants 
of a vicious variety. Why should 
we prohibit the sale of liquor to 
adolescents and yet allow the subtle 
poison of comics to be mass- 
retailed to children from five to 
fifteen? Do we care less about our 
children’s mental and moral com- 
ponents than we do about their 


bodies? Long ago in The Essay On. 


Man, Alexander Pope wrote: 


Vice is a monster of such 
frightful mien 

As to be hated needs but to be 
seen ; ; 

Yet seen too oft, familiar with 
her face, 

We first endure, then pity, 
then embrace. 


If one has watched little children 
look at crime comic books, one 
finds that there is a fearful fasci- 
nation which, if not encouraged, 
soon passes; if familiarity with 
such material is often and force- 
fully repeated — as it has been by 
the. pouring. “01 Sas. many sas 
90,000,000 comic books a month 
upon these children, Pope’s predic- 
tion will be fulfilled in many cases. 

The effects of crime and love 
comic books upon the children of 
America should be a subject of 
great interest to teachers. Every 
teacher of children between the 
ages of five and fifteen has had 
some contact with the comic book 
problem at one time or another; 
many have been consulted about it 
by anxious or by complacent par- 
ents — for parents divide rather 
easily into conscientious, indulgent, 
or indifferent groups. (Of course, 


the indifferent ones neither know 
nor care what their children are 
reading. ) 

The teachers are often caught 
between two opposed forces; they 
are assured that comic books are 
perfectly harmless — completely 
innocuous — and they have also 
had evidence, both from cases 
which they have seen themselves, 
and from experts, that these 
“magazines” spell out clearly the 
exact way in which crimes may be 
committed. There are “experts’”’ on 
both sides; one of the differences 
between them being that the pro- 
comic experts have sometimes been 
found to have a vested financial 
interest in the comics, and the anti- 
comic experts have had only a 
vested interest in the children — 
and in their health and well-being. 

To those concerned with the 
well-being of children, one of the 
most serious offenses committed by 
the publishers and purveyors of 
crime and love comics is the endless 
and senseless exaltation of trivial- 
ity. Especially in an age such as 
ours, where technology has run 
so far ahead of cultural morality, 
and when clear and logical thought 
is So much needed, it seems pitiable 
that the substance of good minds 
must be subjected to millions of 
reams of triviality each year. Some 
psychologists, psychiatrists, par- 
ents, teachers, and some hitherto 
reputable associations and societies 
— such as, for instance, The Child 
Study Association of America, 
have not only failed to see the 
harm, incipient and overt, that the 
comic books are promoting; they 
have even recommended some of 
these crime comic books as “harm- 
less.” That these books are far 
from innocuous has been shown in 
several case studies cited in my 
book, Seduction of the Innocent. 
Material that dulls the perception 
of young minds by exalting the 
trivial can scarcely be considered 
“innocuous”; but besides this ma- 
jor offense, comic books viciously 
counter the efforts of teachers by 
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inhibiting the development of skill 
in reading, by exploiting the child’s 
aggressive tendencies, and perhaps 
worst of all, by conditioning flex- 
ible minds into learning abnormal 
subject matter. 


Learning and Personality 


One of the child’s greatest devel- 
opmental tasks is that of learning 
to read efficiently — that is, to 
read so that verbal fluency and 
derived meanings of the printed 
and written word become not a 
task but a skill. A very serious as- 
pect of the comic book influence, 
as far as the normal acquisition of 
reading skill is concerned, is that 
it has been found that the omnivor- 
ous “reader” of comic books is 
generally a retarded reader of 
other books. Comic books are 
printed in the worst colors on the 
poorest paper available; the so- 
called text is contained within 
“balloons” that give no practice in 
the reading of legitimate texts. 
Presentation of this sort does not 
require the careful cultivation of 
the perceptual habits which must 
be achieved in order to produce a 
proficient reader. 


The lurid pictures would be read- 
ily understandable if they con- 
tained no text whatever. In many 
cases, no text would be preferable 
— as this would not only eliminate 
the prostitution and blocking of 
reading skills, but it would also 
eliminate many profane and ob- 
scene words from the child’s vocab- 
ulary — words which he might not 
hear until he became adult were it 
not for undesirable exposure to the 
comics. 


The defenders of the comics 
(especially the industry itself) 
have generally promoted the idea 
that the reading of comic books 
enables the child to rid himself of 
his “aggressive” tendencies. In a 
society such as ours which insists 
upon the equal right of all indi- 
viduals to “life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness,” it must also 
be insisted that a measure of self- 
control must be learned and prac- 
ticed. This implies that one’s 
neighbor may not be pushed 
around, and, emphatically, it im- 
plies that this neighbor must be 
allowed to stay alive. Apparently, 
according to some psychologists 
and the comic book industry, there 
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is a great deal of frustration gen- 
erated in permitting one’s neigh- 
bor to live, to choose whom and 
what he will associate with and 
thus attain a measure of freedom 
with which to pursue his happi- 
ness. According to the pro-comic 
book experts, this accumulated 
frustration issues, in a sort of neo- 
Aristotelian catharsis, when the 
child is steeped in the vicious, vile, 
and salacious material presented 


é 


to him by the humanitarian comic 
book industry. If one is willing 
to concur in the opinion that a 
great deal of latent aggression is 
built up by being decent to one’s 
fellow men, there are many socially 
sanctioned ways in which legiti- 
mate aggressive energy may be 
expended. For children, there are 
all the competitive games of child- 


hood — ranging from the simple 
game of tag, through wrestling, 
boxing, football, basketball and 


track (to cite a few) ; if the aggres- 
sion is not sufficiently well defined 
to need contact expenditure, there 
are card games, checkers, chess — 
all of which supply enough compe- 
tition to achieve alleviation of ag- 
gression through action which can 
stop short of desecration and mur- 
der. For those among us who have 
become disordered in some aspects 
of human relations, there are avail- 
able child (and adult) psychia- 
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trists and psychologists, who, in a 
controlled situation, can draw out 
the trouble and eliminate it by 
therapeutic play and treatment. (I 
have emphasized the words above 
because a controlled situation is 
just what the comic book reader 
does not have.) The point here is 
that comic books do not serve the 
sort of purpose which their pro- 
ponents rely upon as one of their 
main justifications for taking a 





child’s pocket money (or, as some- 
times happens — money which a 
child has stolen). The books serve 
no constructive or therapeutic pur- 
pose, 

Case studies which have been 
made prove that these books serve 
quite another purpose: that of 
tempting and seducing young and 
flexible minds into learning the 
jargon and methods of murder, 
sadism, and disrespect for law and 
the rights of others. In fact, they 
plant the seeds of aggression where 
they might not have appeared 
otherwise, and this sort of indoc- 
trination is not generally followed 
by apathy. The action that is pic- 
tured in these books, and the meth- 
ods inculcated by them, induce sim- 
ilar action by some “readers.” The 
allure of the hideous made glan 
orous has actually led to the 
of some children — by the wi 
hands or by those of thei om- 


rades, who, having learned tech- 
niques, must try them out. 

This is normal learning of ab- 
normal subject matter. The de- 
fenders of the industry have 
another specious argument; i.e., 
that only the abnormal child — the 
child who already needs help — is 
affected adversely by the dramatic 
filth and horror of the comics. In 
the cases of young deliquents which 
have been fully studied, there has 
seldom been a history of outspoken 
mental abnormality. The seriously 
disturbed child is locked within his 
troubles; he has all he can do to 
keep himself going at all, and he 
is not the typical comic book read- 
er. Inquiries made of psychiatrists, 
educators, and prosecutors bear out 
this point. But even if it were true 
that the vulnerable child is the dis- 
turbed child, this defense by the 
experts is so brutal that people of 
good will could not bear with it. It 
would be more unbelievably fantas- 
tic to permit the exploitation of 
that most dependent segment of 
the child population that it is to 
permit the minds of the merely in- 
nocent to be steeped in a vicious 
and evil picture of the world and 
its people. And this is being done. 


Vested Financial Interests 


Another subtle aspect of crime 
comics is the advertising that is 
carried in the pages of these ‘‘mag- 
azines.”’ Perhaps the publishers 
and the advertisers are relying on 
the principle most clearly described 
in Poe short story, The Purloined 
Letter, in which the letter that has 
been searched for is discovered lay- 
ing in plain sight on a table; the 
adults who pronounce the comics 
harmless have apparently not 
noticed that these advertisements 
invite the young to buy (through 
the mail) real guns, bullets, hunt- 
ing and snap-blade knives — and 
that the children do buy them. Be- 
the tools of destruction, 
panaceas for various physical ail- 
which should require the 
doctor’s or the psychologist’s atten- 
tion, appear in comic book adver- 


tising. 


The eye-gouging, disfiguring 
methods used by comic book char- 
acters, disrupt and discourage 
healthy relations between the sex- 
es; rape, brutality, and murder 
have become rampant as never be- 
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fore in the history of American 
printed matter. The actualization 
of some of these by our “delin- 
quent”’ youth may be fairly laid at 
the door of the comic book publish- 
ers and their upholders. 

In the fantastic world pictured 
in these books, men are seldom or 
never courteous or _ protective 
toward women, and women are not 
depicted as possessing any of the 
qualities which would draw out the 
sort of high-level response which 
is normal between the sexes — if 
we are to continue living in a 
decent world. The men of the com- 
ics are described, in cartoon and 
text, as being strong, lustful, 
brutal, and unintelligent; they are 
tender only when dealing with a 
younger person of their own sex. 
The comic book women are Ama- 
zonian, vicious, bloodthirsty and 
homosexually inclined. What a pic- 
ture to present to the young of 
America (or to the young of any 
nation) ! 

The fact (that is, the comic book 
readers use it as if it were a fact) 
that these books are leisure time 
reading and therefore do not teach 
but amuse, must be refuted if we 
believe in the foundations of our 
educational system. Is it reasonable 
to believe that if reading-material 
from a textbook is learned, that 
reading-material from a comic 
book is not learned? It is utter 
nonsense to think that conditioning 
(the main prop of learning) will 
take place in one instance and not 
in the other. If this were the case, 
empirical learning by means of 
projects, visits to museums, fac- 
tories, etc., would drop to an all- 
time low. 


Comic book publishers are gain- 
ing tremendous financial returns 
by perverting young minds. Ewen 
if no juvenile crimes followed the 
blueprints laid down in these books, 
it would still be despicable for 
professedly child-loving Americans 
to expose children to horrible and 
repulsive situations that, but for 
the comics, some of them might not 
meet in an entire lifetime. 


The New “Comics Code” 


The new “Seal of Approval’ of 
the recently organized Comics 
Magazines Association of America 
should not lead us to relax our at- 
tention. The publishers are still 
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flooding the market with vicious, 
pernicious, sex-obsessed, trivial 
and violent material under the pro- 
tection of their new “code.” This 
publishers’ combine has hired ex- 
magistrate Murphy, who never sat 
in a juvenile court, as their ‘‘cen- 
sor.” They have provided him with 
a $41,500 a year salary and $60,000 
a year for “current expenses.” This 
kind of money does not grow on 
trees. It comes out of the pockets 
of America’s youth and the mate- 
rial they get in return subverts 
their minds and destroys their in- 
nocence. 


The comic book problem is a 
problem which must look for solu- 
tion to all those who value the 
values of childhood and youth. 


SHE DOES NOT CHOOSE 
TO RUN 





Miss Willie M. Jeffries, NCTA 
Recording Secretary, has asked 
that we publish the following state- 
ment: 

“T wish to thank the officers and 
members of the Association for 
the confidence and trust accorded 
me as your Recording Secretary for 
several terms. I do not wish to be 
renominated for election. I am 
willing to serve the Association as 
a loyal member but I believe some 
worthy person should be elected to 
this office while I feel the need for 
more time to devote to other duties 
and interests, too long neglected in 
the effort to serve well in the posi- 
tion to which you have repeatedly 
elected me.” 
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160,000 Forgotten leachers 


By SAM LAMBERT, Assistant Director, Research Division, National Education Association 


No, these forgotten teachers are not 
in war-torn Korea, nor in the jungles 
of the upper Amazon, although such 
areas may well contain some for- 
gotten teachers. “These classroom 
teachers are right here in the United 
States. They are teaching in our larg- 
est and most prosperous cities, in our 
rapidly developing suburban com- 
munities, in our sturdy towns of New 
England and the Midwest, in our 
open rural areas. 

The teachers I am talking about 
are our 160,000 on-call, day-to-day 
substitute teachers, the people who 
keep things going when we are sick. 
Although we could not do without 
them, for some strange reason we 
have done surprisingly little for them. 

Some administrators and regular 
classroom teachers tend to relegate 
substitute teachers to a comparative- 
ly minor role in the educational enter- 
prise. They point out that the chil- 
dren of a particular teacher are under 
a substitute’s care only a day or so, 
or at most a week or two, each year. 
Yet, if we look at the total amount 
of teaching done by all substitutes in 
the course of one year, the job takes 
on a somewhat different appearance. 

Over the past two school years, 


substitute teachers have averaged 
working 4214 days annually, the 
equivalent of approximately two 


months of full-time teaching. Their 
total teaching time — 6,800,000 
school days per year — is equal to 
the teaching done by all regular teach- 
ears in the combined states of Colora- 
do, Connecticut, Maine, and South 


Dakota. 
NEA Study 
The NEA Research Division has 


just completed the most extensive 
study ever made in this field. Ques- 
tionnaries were sent to the 3,861 
superintendents of urban school sys- 
tems and to a representative sampling 
of 5,000 substitute teachers employed 
in these systems. The complete report 
—‘‘Substitute Teachers in the Public 
Schools,”’ the NEA Research Bulletin 
for February, 1955—provides infor- 
mation on substitute teaching in com- 
munities ranging from 2,500 to over 
1,000,000 in population. 
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Pay Rates and Pay Scales 


The prevailing salary rates and sal- 
ary schedules are indications of the 
extent to which substitute teachers are 
the forgotten men and women of the 
teaching profession. Last year the 
average daily pay of substitute teach- 
ers in urban school systems was 
$12.21 which is just a little over one- 
half of what regular teachers were 
paid for a day’s work in the same 
school systems. After taking out fed- 
eral withholding tax, transportation, 
and the cost of a modest lunch, the 
net pay of the typical substitute 
teacher is estimated at $8.71, just a 
little more than the prevailing rates 
for domestic help in the larger cities, 


Two of the largest cities in the 
South pay only $8.00 per day, and 
in one of these the average withhold- 
ing tax is $1.60. One of the largest 
and wealthiest cities in the East still 
pays its substitutes $10 per day, 35 
per cent of what it pays its average 
regular teacher per day. 


Nearly all regular teachers in ur- 
ban systems are now paid on the 
basis of salary schedules that pro- 
vide regular increments for training 
and experience. The plan of paying 
higher salaries to the better trained 
and more experienced teachers has b- 
come widely accepted as one means 
of building and holding a superior 
teaching staff. In spite of this, salary 
schedules have not come into general 
use in determining substitute teach- 
ers’ salaries. 


The Research Division study 
shows that 83 per cent of the urban 
school systems pay all their substitutes 
the same daily rate regardless of train- 
ing, experience, or any other consid- 
eration. Less than 3 in 100 school 
systems provide credit for both train- 
ing and experience in their pay plans 
for substitute personnel. This means 
that in the typical school system a 
substitute with two years of college 
training and no experience of any 
kind is paid the same amount for a 
day’s work as a substitute with a mas- 
ter’s degree and 15 years of full-time 
teaching experience. 
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Professional Background 


Although it may come as a sur- 
prise to many people, substitute teach- 
ers, by and large, have acquired a 
reasonably good background for 
teaching. Two-thirds of those em- 
ployed in urban school systems have 
had at least four years of college 
education; 17 per cent have had five 
or more years. Eighty-three per cent 
of them were at one time full-time 
teachers and the average full-time 
teaching experience of these former 
regular teachers is six years. 

‘These facts indicate that substitute 
teachers as a group are able to do far 
more than just referee or keep order 
for the day. In spite of this, many 
regular teachers think of substitutes 
as Grade A baby-sitters or Grade B 


policemen. 
High Turnover 


According to the published reports 
on the study, there is an extremely 
high rate of turnover in the substitute 
staff each year. A total of 29 per 
cent stay in substitute teaching one 
year or less; 48 per cent stay two 
years or less. Very few remain long 
enough to acquire the experience 
necessary for becoming real experts 
at teaching in one school today and 
in another school tomorrow. 


Supply of Substitute Teachers 


The high turnover rate seems to per- 
petuate the present critical shortage 
of qualified substitute-teaching per- 
sonnel. Of the school systems report- 
ing in the study, 39 per cent had a 
shortage of substitutes for elementary 
school grades; 58 per cent had a 
shortage for secondary-school grades. 
In fact, two-thirds of the small school 
systems — those with populations of 
less than 10,000 — reported a short- 
age of high-school substitutes. 

Many school systems of all sizes 
are finding it practically impossible to 
find people qualified to work in 
certain high school fields. The most 
serious shortages are in order: scienc 
industrial arts, and mathematics. 
is interesting to note in passing t 
these are the fields that 
dominated by the males in 1 


ing profession, and there are very few 
men among substitute teachers. (Only 
6.8 per cent of all substitute teachers 
are men). 

The situation has become so des- 
perate that 14 per cent of all urban 
school systems now permit high 
school students to do substitute work 
in elementary school grades and 614 
per cent permit them to substitute in 
secondary school grades. 


Fringe Benefits 

Additional evidence that substi- 
tute teachers are the forgotten men 
and women of the teaching profes- 
sion was revealed in the information 
collected on types of fringe benefits 
available to substitute teachers. 

It is well known that the majority 
of full-time teachers now have many 
of the usual fringe benefits of em- 
ployment — the privilege of partici- 
pating in a retirement systerh, of 
being paid for certain legal holidays, 
of job protection through tenure 
laws, and so on. In setting up these 
benefits for regular personnel, how- 
ever, American school systems have 
almost completely overlooked substi- 
tute personnel. 

In only one-fourth of the school 
‘ systems does the substitute teacher 
enjoy the privilege of becoming a 
member of a retirement system. 

Only 7 per cent of the substitute 
teachers have tenure protection as sub- 
stitute teachers — in other words, the 
right to remain on the approved list 
of substitute teachers and to continue 
to get assignments year after year, so 
long as they meet the requirements 
of this position and their work is 
satisfactory. 

Approximately 96 per cent of the 
substitute teachers never draw pay 
for a legal holiday, even when such 
a holiday falls in the middle of a 
30- or 60-day assignment. 

About the only type of fringe 
benefit that accrues to a significant 
number of substitute teachers is that 
of receiving preferential consideration 
among the applicants for jobs on the 
regular staff. This, however, means 
g except to those who want 
ime jobs, and substitutes in this 
Jory are in the minority. 





Working Relationships 
Although this article only touches 
upon the subject, approximately one- 
half the study dealt with what class- 
room teachers, principals, superin- 
tendents, and other regular employ- 
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Text of the Desegregation Opinion 


The Supreme Court Tells How 


These cases were decided on May 
17, 1954. The opinions of the date 
(Footnote 1), declaring the funda- 
mental principle that racial dis- 
crimination in public education is 
unconstitutional, are incorporated 
herein by reference. All provisions 
of Federal, state or local law re- 
quiring or permitting such discrim- 
ination must yield to this principle. 
There remains for consideration 
the manner in which relief is to be 
accorded. 


Because these cases arose under 
different local conditions and their 
disposition will involve a variety 
of local problems, we requested 
further argument on the question 
of relief (Footnote 2). In view of 
the nation-wide importance of the 
decision, we invited the Attorney 
General of the United States and 
the Attorneys General of all states 
requiring or permitting racial dis- 
crimination in public education to 
present their views on that ques- 
tion. The parties, the United 





ees can do to make the substitute 
teacher's work more pleasant and ef- 
fective, and how substitute teachers, 
in turn, can be most helpful to the 
regular staff. 

One question in this phase of the 
study asked substitute teachers, in 
regard to their most recent substitute 
teaching assignments: ‘After return- 
ing, did the regular teacher speak 
to you or write you a note thanking 
you for your help.’ Thirty per cent 
of the substitutes said ““Yes’’ and 
70 per cent said ‘‘No.”’ 

This common courtesy, incidental- 
ly, is observed 50 per cent more 
frequently in small school systems 
than in large ones. 

One substitute teacher said, ‘‘Only 
once in seven years has anyone 
thanked me for my help.’’ Another 
replied, “‘Several times I have been 
thanked verbally but only once in 12 
years have I received a written note.”’ 

Although the above question may 
seem unimportant to many, it is quite 
revealing of the attitude held by 
some regular staff members toward 
an important group of fellow teach- 
ers. 


States, and the States of Florida, 
North Carolina, Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, Maryland and Texas filed 
briefs and participated in the oral 
argument. 

These presentations were infor- 
mative and helpful to the court in 
its consideration of the complexi- 
ties arising from the transition to 
a system of public education freed 
of racial discrimination. The pres- 
entations also demonstrated that 
substantial steps to eliminate racial 
discrimination in public schools al- 
ready have been taken, not only 
in some of the communities in 
which these cases arose, but in 
some of the states appearing as 
amici curiae, and in other states as 
well. Substantial progress has been 
made in the District of Columbia 
and in the communities in Kansas 
and Delaware involved in this liti- 
gation. The defendants in the cases 
coming to us from South Carolina 
and Virginia are awaiting the de- 
cision of this court concerning re- 
lief. 


Cases Are Remanded 


Full implementation of these 
constitutional principles may re- 
quire solution of varied local school 
problems. School authorities have 
the primary responsibility for 
elucidating, assessing, and solving 
these problems; courts will have to 
consider whether the action of 
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school authorities constitutes good 
faith implementation of the gov- 
erning constitutional principles. 
Because of their proximity to local 
conditions and the possible need 
for further hearings, the courts 
which originally heard these cases 
can best perform this judicial ap- 
praisal. Accordingly, we believe it 
appropriate to remand the cases 
to those courts. (Footnote 3.) 

In fashioning and effectuating 
the decree, the courts will be 
guided by equitable principles. Tra- 
ditionally, equity has been charac- 
terized by a practical flexibility in 
shaping its remedies (4) and by a 
facility for adjusting and recon- 
ciling public and private needs 
(5). These cases call for the exer- 
cise of these traditional attributes 
of equity power. 

At stake is the personal interest 
of the plaintiffs in admission to 
public schools as soon as practi- 
cable on a non-discriminatory bas- 
is. To effectuate this interest may 
call for elimination of a variety of 
obstacles in making the transition 
to school systems operated in ac- 
cordance with the constitutional 
principles set forth in our May 17, 
1954, decision. Courts of equity 
may properly take into account the 
public interest in the elimination of 
such obstacles in a systematic and 
effective manner. But it should go 
without saying that the vitality of 
these constitutional principles can- 
not be allowed to yield simply be- 
cause of disagreement with them. 


Conditions Defined 

While giving weight to these 
public and private considerations, 
the courts will require that the de- 
fendants make a prompt and rea- 
sonable start toward full compli- 
ance with our May 17, 1954, ruling. 
Once such a start has beed made, 
the courts may find that additional 
time is necessary to carry out the 
ruling in an effective manner. The 
burden rests upon the defendants 
to establish that such time is neces- 
sary in the public interest and is 
consistent with good-faith compli- 
ance at the earliest practicable 
date. To that end, the courts may 
consider problems related to ad- 
ministration, arising from the phy- 
sical condition of the school plant, 
the school transportation system, 
personnel, revision of school dis- 
tricts and attendance areas into 
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Shall We Coordinate 


Our Retirement System 
And Social Security 


By NATHAN H. YELTON 


Amendments to Title II of the 
Federal Social Security Act passed 
by the 1954 Congress and signed 
by the President on September 1, 
1954, made it possible, for the first 
time, for members of Retirement 
Systems to participate in the Old- 
Age and Survivors’ Insurance pro- 
gram in addition to benefits pro- 
vided by these Retirement Sys- 
tems. Requirements for securing 
coverage were stated clearly: (1) 
The benefits payable under the 
combined or co-ordinated program 





compact units to achieve a system 
of determining admission to the 
public schools on a non-racial basis, 
and revision of local laws and regu- 
lations which may be necessary in 
solving the foregoing problems. 
They will also consider the ade- 
quacy of any plans the defendants 
may propose to meet the problems 
and to effectuate a transition to a 
racially non-discriminatory school 
system. During this period of tran- 
sition, the courts will retain juris- 
diction of these cases. 


The judgments below, except 
that in the Delaware case, are ac- 
cordingly reversed and remanded 
to the district courts to take such 
proceedings and enter such orders 
and decrees consistent with this 
opinion as are necessary and prop- 
er to admit to public schools on a 
racially non-discriminatory basis 
with all deliberate speed the parties 
to these cases. The judgment in the 
Delaware case — ordering the im. 
mediate admission of the plaintiffs 
to schools previously attended only 
by white children — is affirmed on 
the basis of the principles stated 
in our May 17, 1954, opinion, but 
the case is remanded to the Su- 
preme Court of Delaware for such 
further proceedings as that court 
may deem necessary in light of this 
opinion. 

It is so ordered. 
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ON OCTOBER 26, REFERENDUM 
DAY for teachers and State em- 
ployees, your vote may well deter- 
mine whether we shall co-ordinate 
our Retirement System with Social 
Security. The Executive Secretary 
of our Teachers’ and State Em- 
ployees’ Retirement System pre- 
sents the facts. 


may not be less in any case than 
under the present Retirement Sys- 
tem. (2) A referendum must be 
held among the members of the 
System and a clean majority of the 
members must vote in favor of the 
co-ordinated program in order for 
the group to be accepted under So- 
cial Security. 

After enactment of the 1954 
amendments into law, it became ev- 
ident to the Board of Trustees and 
Executive Secretary of the Teach- 
ers’ and State Employees’ Retire- 
ment System that adoption of the 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
program would enable North Caro- 
lina to provide retirement and sur- 
vivors benefits at a satisfactory 
level for our teachers and State 
employees. Consideration of sev- 
eral possible plans of combination 
of the Retirement System and Old 
Age and Survivors’ Insurance were 
studied with the assistance of the 
Actuary and the Teacher and Km- 
ployee Associations. After much 
study of the benefits and cost of 
various proposals, the Board of 
Trustees, on January 4, 1955, held 
an open meeting with representa- 
tives of all member groups and 
unanimously agreed to present a 
specific program to the General 
Assembly then in session. 

This program was presented in 
the form of two bills which becam: 
designated as House Bills No 
and No. 498. The bills 
proved unanimously by e Con 
mittees on Retirement and Ap} 
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SETTING THE RECORD STRAIGHT 


Sometimes issues involving our relationships with 
the agencies of government and the public which we 
serve as educators become confused. Now is such 
a time. We have been variously characterized at 
times as having certain vested interests in the edu- 
‘cational status-quo but usually we have not been 
referred to as citizens of a nation, and one of its 
states, who aspire to all that is good in American 
life. 

Since May 17th, 1954 and the “Great Decision” 
some official groups have taken action with refer- 
ence to the, so called problem created by the Su- 
preme Court verdict. There were the, so called, 
Pearsall Committee and Folger Commission to ad- 
vise on planning and legislation respectively. The 
Education Committees of the General Assembly and 
the legislature as a whole were advised and acted 
on such advice as was given. The action taken by 
the General Assembly, decentralizing control of the 
schools and reducing teacher security, and the ad- 
visory brief presented by our Attorney General’s 
office to the U. S. Supreme Court defending the prin- 
ciple of segregation, had the same distinction. Both 
the legislation and the court presentation reflected 
a unilateral point of view based on a majority con- 
sensus. Under the circumstances, the majority posi- 
tion ran counter to the highest sanctions under 
which educators and loyal American citizens are 
adjured to act. 

NCTA members have been serving more than one- 
fourth of the state’s population under such school 
were in force. Our members have served 
loyally and in good faith. The nation’s highest tri- 
bunal decreed a change in the laws of our state. We 
have declared ourselves ready to cooperate in making 
the change in a constructive way. We know that the 
order of the Supreme Court has had the effect of 
setting aside the tyranny of a majority in favor of 
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giving expression to a vital constitutional and legal 
principle basic to good American government for all 
the citizens of the United States. 

We stand ready to serve our state and our nation 
with all legitimate loyalty. We do have the know-how 
and the willingness to serve. We also know the 
great sanctions which should govern our profession 
and our government agencies. We have not been 
allowed a proportionally representative voice in 
giving advice to our state government, nor to its 
commissions, committees, and other agencies work- 
ing on the problems of educational re-organization 
now before us. 

The changes in law and procedure affecting edu- 
cation demanded by the Supreme Court decisions are 
specifically in favor of those citizens of North Caro- 
lina whom we have traditionally served. The 
changes demanded are generally in favor of all 
American citizens who would be loyal to the basic 
principles of our democracy as defined in the 
federal constitution. These things we know. 

While the historic legal errors of our political an- 
cestors had the sanction of the nation’s highest tri- 
bunal, we were bound in loyalty to serve under the 
laws in force. Now that the highest tribunal has 
spoken to correct the historic errors, we are likewise 
bound to work for constructive changes in our own 
state, to correct in practice what the court has 
decreed for correction of the laws, statutes, and reg- 
ulations governing public education in the United 
States. 


THIS WE MUST UNDERSTAND 


North Carolina opponents of integration in public 
schools, and in American life, have come up with 
two relatively new ideas in recent months. The first 
idea is that the nation’s most successful advocate of 
integration, the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, is a left-wing organ- 
ization composed of rabble rousers and hot heads 
bent on destroying everything worthwhile in our 
culture. The second idea is that the respectable, sane, 
level-headed colored people and their friends in other 
groupings of Americans are not in sympathy with 
the philosophy and program of the NCAAP. Both 
of these ideas are false and we have little doubt that 
those who circulate them know them to be false. 

It is high time that the American people as a 
whole recognize the fact that the entire program of 
the NAACP is actuated and conceived in the highest 
and best traditions of the American and Judeo- 
Christian heritage. The techniques used by the or- 
ganization consist mainly of: (1) Protest, (2) Peti- 
tion, and (3) Law Suits. The rights to protest, peti- 
tion and to seek redress from wrongs through the 
courts represent fundamental rights under a demo- 
cratic government. Why, then, do these means be- 
come suspect when employed by this particular 
organization? The answer is, of course, obvious. 
Those who would keep American colored people in 
a form of perpetual subservience and in mental and 
spiritual slavery realize that they must destroy the 
NAACP in order to accomplish their ends. 


(Continued on next page) 
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embers and Friends Write 


In our humble opinion the following resolution is a very important communica- 
tion from the 1955 Leadership Conference to NCTA members. We again deviate 
from regular procedure and substitute this message for the usual feature. 


Resolution Of The NCTA-NEA Leadership Confer- 

ence Of 1955 In Response To The Official Appeal To 

This Group For Approval Of A Voluntary Program 
Of Continuing Educational Segregation 


Whereas, varied and sundry representations have 
been made purporting to express the views of the 
leadership of colored people engaged in education 
regarding integration, and 

Whereas, there is some question as to whether 
these representations have actually reflected the 
opinion of the deliberate bodies of colored leaders, 
and 

Whereas, it seems probable that other statements 
may be published in the future purporting to express 
the views of colored leadership in North Carolina 

Be It Resolved: That the following is a statement 
of policy recommended by this conference regarding 
integration in public schools. 

We heartily endorse the Supreme Court’s decisions 
of May 17, 1954 and May 31, 1955 as being just, 
courageous and timely. 

All good citizens have a solemn obligation to abide 
by the law. As professional educators, our obligation 
in this regard is even more impelling. 

The world situation, in which democracy is being 
challenged by anti-democratic philosophies, demands 
that America live up to its promises and ideals. 

America’s greatest potential can never be realized 





This We Must Understand 
(Continued from page 8) 

But what are the actual facts concerning the 
NAACP? There are just a few: 

1. The NAACP has never used coercion or intimi- 
dation nor has it ever advocated violence, no 
matter how severe the provocation. 

2. The great victories that the organization has 
won have been achieved in law courts where 
the so-called WHITE MAN’S LAW has been 
interpreted by white men sitting as judges. 

3. With all the recent federal investigation and 
blacklisting of organizations because of sub- 
versive activities, no responsible official or 
committee of the Federal Government has ever 
pointed an accusing finger at the NAACP. 

4. Much of the financial support of the NAACP 
comes from some of the grestest names in 
American life and the rank and file of colored 
Americans throughout the nation support and 
approve its program. 

When the story of man’s fight to establish justice 
and equality in America is finally written, we are 
confident that the NAACP will, at long last, be 
recognized for what it really is, “A Great Champion 
of the American Way of Life.” 
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as long as racial barriers can be used to separate and 
divide her citizens. 

We believe in, accept, and endorse the following 
statement from a resolution adopted by our National 
Education Association at its 1954 convention held 
in New York: 

“It is the conviction of the Association that all 
problems of integration in our schools are cap- 
able of solution by citizens of intelligence, sane- 
ness, and reasonableness working together in 
the interest of national unity for the common 
good of all.” 

There are those who advocate that colored citizens 
voluntarily submit to segregation. Here we refer to 
the 1953-54 NEA Handbook, to a statement quoted 
from Edwin McNeill Poteat: 

“Freedom is placed in jeopardy more by those 
who will not exercise it than by those who will 
not permit it.” 

As citizens of the state of North Carolina, we 
feel it should not be requested that we relinquish 
any one of our constitutional rights for even a 
minute. 

We do not now nor have we ever subscribed to 
voluntary segregation, but as good citizens we have 
abided by law requiring segregation because it was 
the law of our state. Now that the Supreme Court 
has ruled that this state law is in conflict with the 
Constitution of the United States it is our conviction 
that it is inconsistent with our obligations as good 
citizens for us to advocate voluntary segregation. 

Some local school boards have accepted in good 
faith the responsibility given them by the recent 
Legislature of North Carolina and are proceeding 
with plans to implement the Supreme Court’s deci- 
sion. It is our hope that these school boards will 
receive all possible encouragement from state offi- 
cials as they proceed with the implementation of the 
Court’s degree of May 31, 1955. 

We recommend that local boards use the ex- 
periences of schools boards in such city areas as 
Baltimore, the District of Columbia, and St. Louis 
and in such states as Delaware, West Virginia, Ark- 
ansas and others as guides to appropriate action. 


MEMBERS SHOULD REPORT CHANGE OF 
ADDRESS PERSONALLY WHEN: 


1, Changing from one place of work to another. 

2. Moving from one local address to another. 

Both old and new addresses should always be 
reported. 

We plan to work with local association membership 
committees on a plan to have teachers new to the 
state system indicated on all membership reports. 
This and the plan above will keep everyone getting 
the RECORD on time. 





Social Security 

(Continued from page 7) 
priations in both Houses of the 
General Assembly and were en- 
acted into law, without a dissenting 
vote, subject to ratification by the 
members of the Retirement Sys- 
tem. 

House Bill No. 497 provides for 
the referendum among the mem- 
bers, for formal agreement be- 
tween the State and Federal 
Government for Social Security 
coverage for all teachers and em- 
ployees, and for compliance with 
the Social Security Act after exe- 
cution of the agreement. 


House Bill No. 498 contains 
amendments to the Teachers’ and 
State Employees’ Retirement Act 
to bring it into confirmation with 
the provisions of the combined pro- 
gram as recommended and en- 





Table I 


















be removed from the State retire- 
ment allowance at that time. 

4. Participation in the Retire- 
ment System from the first day of 
service rather than after 90 days 
from the beginning date of service. 

5. Removal of the maximum sal- 
ary of $6,500 on which contribu- 
tions will be withheld. This amend- 
ment brings this Act into conform- 
ity with the North Carolina Local 





MONTHLY BENEFITS PAYABLE 


Worker’s Average Retired 


Monthly Earnings Worker 
$ 50.00 $ 30.00 
100.00 55.00 
150.00 68.50 
200.00 78.50 
250.00 88.50 
300.00 98.50 
350.00 108.50 


Retired Worker 


Retired Worker Wife and One 


and Wife Child Under 18 

$ 45.00 
82.50 82.50 
102.80 120.00 
117.80 157.10 
132.80 IT ND) 
147.80 197.10 
162.80 200.00 





dorsed by the Board of Trustees, as 
follows: 


1. Reduce contributions to the 
Retirement System to 3 per cent 
on the first $4,200 of annual sal- 
ary beginning January 1, 1955. 
This is the only reduction, in any 
respect, in the bill. 

2. Addition of a new optional 
plan of retirement in order that 
any member of the Retirement Sys- 
tem may elect to receive a level life 
retirement income between the Re- 
tirement System and Social Secur- 
ity between the ages of 60 and 65 
if he or she has become fully in- 
sured under Social Security. Refer- 
ence to the Table for Determina- 
tion of Number of Quarters of 
Coverage Required to be Fully In- 
sured under question No. 11 will 
enable you to determine when you 
will become fully insured. 

3. Additional benefit payable 
until age 65 in event of retirement 
for disability in order to hold such 
benefits to the present level. The 
normal Social Security benefit, of 
course, would be payable at age 65 
and the additional benefit would 
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Governmental Retirement Act for 
county and city employees. 
Governor Luther H. Hodges, in 
conformity with provisions of 
House Bill No. 497, issued an Ex- 
ecutive Order on June 8, 1955, 
calling for a referendum to be held 
among the members of this Retire- 
ment System on Wednesday, Octo- 
ber 26, 1955. The Governor 


Table I 
MONTHLY SURVIVOR’S BENEFITS PAYABLE 


Worker’s Average Widow Age Widow Any Age Widow Any Age eerie 

Monthly Earnings 65 or Older One Child Two Children Children 
$ 50.00 $30.00 $ 45.00 $ 50.20 $ 50.20 
100.00 41.30 82.60 82.60 82.60 
150.00 51.40 102.80 120.00 120.00 
200.00 58.90 117.80 157.10 160.00 
250.00 66.40 132.80 177.210 200.00 
300.00 73.90 147.80 197.10 200.00 
350.00 81.40 162.80 200.00 200.00 


Also, there is a lump-sum death benefit which could amount to $255.00 maximum. 


i 


appointed Nathan H. Yelton, Exec- 
utive Secretary of the Teachers’ 
and State Employees’ Retirement 
System, as the officer responsible 
for conducting the referendum. 
Mr. Yelton has called upon each 
superintendent of schools to con- 
duct the referendum in his admin- 
istrative unit with the assistance 
of the president of the local unit of 
the North Carolina Education As- 
sociation or to designate an offi- 
cer to perform the duties involved. 
Each such referendum officer may 
select such assistants as needed for 
proper conduct of the referendum. 


This referendum will provide an 
opportunity to decide whether we 
wish to retain the Retirement Sys- 
tem as is; to co-ordinate Social 
Security and the Retirement Sys- 
tem; to take a chance that in later 
years we may find ourselves cov- 
ered mandatorially by Social Secur- 
ity under conditions other than of 
our own choice. 


If we do not accept Social Secur- 
ity effective January 1, 1955, it 
will not be possible to secure full 
benefits under that program at a 
later date. Coverage at a later date 
will cause a reduced benefit to be 





Table III 
NUMBER OF QUARTERS REQUIRED FOR FULL COVERAGE 


YEAR OF BIRTH 
1889 


QUARTER 


In Whisk Birthdate Occurs Beginning 


pr. July Oct. 
Quarters Required 


7 i 

8 9 9 
10 11 oat 
12 13 13 
14 15 15, 
16 17 sli 
18 19 19 
20 21 21 
22 23 23 
24 25 25 
26 27 27 
28 29 29 
30 31 31 
32 33 33 
34 35 35 
36 37 37 
38 39 39 
40 40 40 
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payable due to loss of coverage 
after January 1, 1955. 

Members of the Retirement Sys- 
tem, only, will have the privilege 
of voting in the referendum. By 
Federal law, each member who 
made a contribution to the Retire- 
ment System in June, 1955, or who 
made a contribution in the final 
regular pay period for the school 
or fiscal year of 1954-55, and who 
makes a contribution in the pay 
period including October 26, 1955, 
will be entitled to vote. Failure to 
vote will be a vote against the 
co-ordinated plan. A majority of 
the eligible voters must vote in 
favor of the co-ordinated plan or 
the Retirement System will remain 
as is without Social Security. 

The referendum will be held be- 
tween the hours of 8:30 a.m. and 
6:00 p.m. on Wednesday, October 
26, 1955. One or more polling 
places may be designated by the 
referendum officer in each county 
or administrative unit. The voting 
will be by secret ballot. If you ex- 
pect to be away from home base 
on the date of the referendum, you 
should file a written request for an 
absentee ballot with your referen- 
dum officer. Upon receipt of this 
absentee ballot, you should mark it, 
sign it, and return it to your ref- 
erendum officer, by mail or in per- 
son, not later than October 25. 


Questions and Answers 

There is no way to answer all of the 
questions raised, but those here included 
will give the answers to the majority 
of the questions which have come to the 
Retirement System. 

1. Q. If we obtain Social Security, will 
we still have our Retirement System with 
all the benefits, rights and privileges? 

A. Yes, we shall have both the Retire- 
ment System and the Old Age and Sur- 
vivors’ Insurance. 

2. Q. I am a married lady and have 
two children and my husband is already 
covered under Social Security. What ad- 
vantage is there in Social Security for 
me? 

A. (1) After you become currently in- 
sured, should you die, your two children 
would receive benefits until they reach 
18 years of age. (2) If you become totally 
and permanently disabled and have 5 
years coverage out of the last 10 years 
and coverage for 6 of the 12 quarters im- 
mediately before you are disabled, your 
years of total and permanent disability 
will not count and at age 65 your pension 
will be calculated on those years in which 
you worked. (3) You may improve bene- 
fits above those secured by virtue of 
being dependent on your husband’s cover- 
age. (4) You would establish eligibility 
for a lump sum death benefit. (5) If your 
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husband should become dependent on you 
he could be entitled to a husband’s or 
widower’s benefit. 

3. Q. Is there a table for estimating 
monthly benefits at earliest age of re- 
tirement, age 65? 

A. Yes, Table I shows monthly bene- 
fits payable. 

4. Q. Is there a table for estimating 
monthly Survivors Benefits in case of my 
death when I am fully insured or cur- 
rently insured? 

A. Yes, Table II shows monthly sur- 
vivors benefits payable. 


5. Q. What does the term “average 
monthly earnings” mean in calculating 
the benefits for a retired person who 
will begin coverage for first time Janu- 
ary 1, 1955? 

A. The “average monthly earnings’ 
means the total earnings up to $4,200.00 
per year for each year from January 1, 
1955, to age 65 divided by the total months 
from January 1, 1955, to age 65. Harnings 
after age 65 may also be included. 

6. Q@. Who is eligible to vote in the 
referendum? 

A. All employees who were contributing 
members of the Retirement System on 
June 8, 1955, or during the final regular 
pay period for the school or fiscal year, 
1954-1955, and are contributing members 
also on October 26, 1955. 


7. Q. My husband is already covered 
under Social Security. What advantage 
would there be if I became covered since 
he is already covered? 


A. You may improve your benefits due 
to coverage in your own right. (See ques- 
tion 2 if you have children or a depend- 
ent husband.) Also, a lump sum death 
benefit would be payable up to maximum 
of $255.00 


8. Q. I am already 66 years old. If we 
come under Social Security, what is the 
minimum time I will have to work in 
order to retire and draw benefits? 

A. Six calendar quarters. 

9. Q. If I became covered January 
1, 1955, and work 10 years and quit prior 
to age 65 could I ever receive benefits? 

A. Yes, at age 65 you would be eligible 
for some benefits for the balance of your 
life, and also a lump sum death benefit 
would be payable up to a miximum of 
$255.00. 

10. Q. If I became totally disabled how 
can I benefit by coverage under Social 
Security? 

A. Social Security does not provide a 
cash benefit for total disability, but the 
law does protect your insurance rights 
while you are totally disabled. Your earn- 
ing’s record may be “frozen” if: (1) Your 
disability has lasted more than 6 months, 
and is expected to continue indefinitely 
and keep you from working. (2) You 
worked in covered employment 5 out of 
the last 10 years before you were dis- 
abled, and 1%4 years during the last 3 
years before you were disabled. 

It is, therefore, possible that all the 
years from the time you become disabled 
would not be counted against you in cal- 
culation of your retirement benefits at 
age 65. 
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Important Table 

11. Q. Is there a table for determination 
of the number of quarters I will need to 
work in order to be fully insured? 

A. Yes, Table III shows you the num- 

ber of quarters needed to be fully in- 
sured, and based on your age. These 
quarters will guarantee retirement bene- 
fits. 
Two Special Provisions: A person who 
reaches 65 before October 1, 1958, or a 
person who dies after March 31, 1956, 
and before October 1, 1958, will be fully 
insured even if he does not meet the “fully 
insured” requirements given above, if 
(1) every calendar quarter after 1954 and 
until he reaches 65 or dies is a quarter 
of coverage; and (2) if at least 6 of his 
quarters of coverage were earned after 
O54: 

12. Q. I am a@ young, single girl; what 
are the advantages of Social Security to 
me? 

A. You will not always be young, and 
you may not always be single. At 65 you 
will receive retirement benefits even after 
working 10 years and will build up a 
lump-sum death benefit. You may have 
surviving dependent parents, age 65, who 
would receive monthly benefits. You may 
quit teaching or State service and enter 
private employment in which event you 
would never qualify for maximum retire- 
ment because of lost years between 1955 
and time you enter private employment. 
You may get married, and may later have 
children who would draw survivor bene- 
fits at your death provided you were cur- 
rently insured, 

13. Q. I am a lady 45 years of age and 
earn $210.00 per month. If we vote for 
Social Security and become covered and 
I work for 10 years and quit, how much 
would my benefits be? 

A. Your Social Security benefit at age 
65 will be $60.50 per month for life; and 
upon death a lump sum death benefit of 
$181.80 will be paid. 

14. Q. I am 55 years of age and earn 
$210.00 per month, how much would I 
receive if I work 7 1/2 years? (I have no 
previous coverage.) 

A. Your Social Security at age 65 will 
be $73.50 per month for life; and upon 
death a lump sum death benefit of $220.50 
will be paid. Your wife at age 65 would 
also receive $35.80 per month. 


Husband and Wife? 

15. Q. If a husband and wife both be- 
come covered and qualify for benefits, 
how are payments made? 

A. Both may draw from their own coy- 
erage and each will receive a benefit 
based on his own wage record. If 14 of 
the husband’s benefit is more than her 
own full benefit, she will receive an addi- 
tional check for the difference between 
her own and 1% of his. 

16. Q. Many teachers and State employ- 
ees were in military service and were 
covered for Social Security at the rate of 
$160.00 per month. Is this service ever 
lost in calculating benefits? 

A. No, neither military service nor any 
other employment in covered jobs is ever 
lost in crediting your account. Military 
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service, if needed, will be used whenever 
you retire to calculate your benefits. 

17. Q. I am a teacher (or State em 
ployee) and was 63% years of age (or 
older) on January 1, 1955. What will my 
status be if we vote in favor of Social 
Security? 

A. Any person who was not less than 
63% years of age on January 1, 1955, 
must have Social Security coverage for 
each calendar quarter from January 1, 
1955, through June 30, 1956. Such person 
will be entitled to Social Security bene- 
fits in July, 1956, in addition to his 
retirement allowance. The allowance from 
the Retirement System will be only slight- 
ly less than it would have been if contri- 
butions to the Retirement System had 
been at the rate of 5 per cent of salary. 


Retirement Funds 

18. Q. What will happen to my money 
in the Retirement System if we vote in 
favor of the combined program? 

A. Absolutely nothing will happen to 
your contributions for service through 
December 31, 1954. Two per cent of your 
contributions made during 1955 will be 
withdrawn from your State Retirement 
System and paid to Social Security. Be- 
ginning in January, 1956, your employer 
will separate the two contributions on 
the payroll. 

19. Q. What will happen to my contri- 
butions to the Retirement System if I die 
while in active service? 

A. Upon receipt of a certified copy of 
the Certificate of Death, your total con- 
tributions and accumulated interest to 
‘date of death will be paid to your desig- 
nated beneficiary or to your estate if 
no beneficiary has been designated. 

20. Q. Is it possible to retire between 
the age of 60 and 65 and receive a level 
income from the Retirement System and 
Social Security together? 

A. Yes, a favorable vote in the referen- 
dum will add a new option to the Retire- 
ment Act. Under this option you may 
elect to receive a greater monthly retire- 
ment allowance until age 65 and a re- 
duced allowance thereafter. The effect 
will be to provide a level life income. This 
option will be available only if you are 
fully insured under Social Security. 

21. Q. I have worked during the year 
for two different firms, both deducting 
Social Security taxes, and I have been 
taxed on more than $4,200.00—what can 
I do? 

A. You can recover the excess amount 
by getting a credit or rebate on your 
Federal Income Tax Return. 

22. Q. Are Social Security benefits sub- 
ject to income tax? 

A, No. That increases their real value 
to you. 

23. Q. A man retiring at age 65 can 
earn up to $1,200 per year without reduc- 
tion in Social Security. His wife at age 
65 gets % his primary benefits. Can she 
work? 

A. Yes, the same $1,200 would apply 
to her as well as the husband if she works 
separately. 


May I Come In? 


24. Q. I signed a non-election blank for 
retirement in 1941. Can I belong to Social 
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Membership Roll 1954-5 5 


ALAMANCE COUNTY 


Burlington City Schools (100%) 
Jordan Sellars Senior High School 


Mr. R. M. Earl, Mrs. Mernell London, Mr. 8S. W. 
Hester, Mrs. Helen B. Banks, Miss Katie M. 
Patterson, Mr. G. W. Bates, Mr. R. L. Carmical, 
Miss Lula J. Blue, Mrs. Catherlene S. Thompson, 
Mr. E. B. Boyd, Mrs. Mae W. Browning, Mr. J. H. 
Woods. 


J. F. Gunn Elementary School 


Mr. R. E. McIntyre, Mr. Carlos Battle, Miss 
Frances L. Chestnut, Mr. J. T. McDonald, Miss 
Cora L. Frink, Mr. T. D. Murchison, Miss Virgie 
V. Sellars, Miss Lucinda D. Dillard, Miss Ruth 
J. Foster, Miss Aggie L. Hailey, Mrs. Mary M. 
Barl, Mrs. Ola E. McDonald, Mrs. Lessie I. 
Sharpe, Mrs. Minnie A. Walker, Mrs. Armadia G. 
Cobb, Mrs. Annie F. Foriest, Mrs. Elizabeth M. 
West, Mrs. Maggie S. Chavis, Miss Evalee L. 
Evans, Mrs. Edith F. Hamlin, Mrs. Dorothy 
Sheridan, Miss Thelma L. Battle, Mrs. Nannie H. 
Collins, Mrs. Edna T. Perry, Mrs. Mildred Ballen- 
tine, Miss Edith M. Fleming, Mrs. Georgia R. P. 
Goore, Mrs. Julia L. Jordan, Mrs. Grace M. 
Whitted, Mrs. Nora C. Woods, Miss Gwendolyn 
L. Gidney, Mrs. J. A. Northington. 


Alamance County Unit 


Mr. J. J. Eisbey, Mrs. Mary P. Mitchell, Miss 
Dorothy D. Holt, Mrs. Fannie K. Lanier Mrs. 
Juanita D. Hazell, Mrs. Maggie M. Harris, Mrs. 
Mabel H. Gant, Miss Margaret L. Hazel, Mrs. 
Pearl W. Siler, Mr. D. L. Grier, Mrs. Madeline M. 
Turner, Mrs. Bernice M. Hester, Mrs. Viola C. 
Morris, Mr. Bobby McNeil, Mrs. Gertha D. 
Jeffries, Mr. Joseph LeCompte, Miss Addie M. 
Love, Miss Marian M. Leath, Mr. J. J. Lanier, 
Mr. Dow Spaulding, Mrs. Mabel H. Poole, Mrs. 
Sallye L. Morrow, Mrs. Zora K. Dillard, Miss 
Eva R. Everette, Mrs. W. H. Yongue, Jr., Mr. 
S. B. Thomas, Miss Grace M. Thomas, Mr. Dempse 
Pettway, Jr., Mrs. Minor R. Coleman, Mrs. 
Loraine T. Rozelle, Miss Corinna A. Tate, Mrs. 
Minnie H. Donnell, Miss Lillie C. Jones, Mrs. 
Julia H. Pettway, Mr. J. F. McDonald, Mrs. Leora 
Trollinger, Mrs. Pearl C. Holden, Mrs. Lela R. 





Security if the co-ordinated plan is 
adopted? 

A. Yes, you will have to. Also, you can 
belong to the Retirement System if you 
wish, coming in as a new member from 
the date of application with no credit for 
any prior service. 

25. Q. Are temporary employees cov- 
ered under this plan? 

A. Yes, they will be under Social Secur- 
ity. 

26. Q. Will disability be reduced? 

A. No, it remains the same with supple- 
ment from reserve funds to make the 
new 3 per cent system equal to the old 
5 per cent — no reduction in payments. 

27. Q. What happens to funds already 
paid in to the Retirement System? 

A. They are protected under Constitu- 
tional Amendment to the Retirement Sys- 
tem, and cannot be diverted or sent to 
Social Security; we act only as collection 
agency for Social Security funds in the 
future and Retirement System and Social 
Security will be separate accounts; we 
continue as in the past; Social Security 
funds remitted to Baltimore. 

28. Q. If the systems are co-ordinated, 
can I withdraw funds on separation? 

A. Yes, you can withdraw your retire- 
ment contributions. No withdrawal on 
Social Security funds. 


Must I Retire? 
29 Oy DOW I SROUe LOMnCHTe™ CimGg Emon! 
under Social Security? 
A. No, you can work as long as per- 


Warren, Mrs. S. S. Jenkins, Miss Florence 
Jeffries, Mrs. Bessye G. Brewer, Mr. T. R. Worth, 
Mrs. Annie P. Rogers, Mrs. Helen D. Worth, Miss 
Minetta Robinson, Mrs. Sallie F. Herring, Mrs. 
Maude H. Ivey, Mr. W. I. Morris. 


ALEXANDER COUNTY 
Happy Plains School (100%) 


Mr. H. G. Rose, Mrs. Lucille H. Brown, Miss 
Carrie E. Johnson, Mrs. Ollie B. Smith, Mr. 
Charlie H. Daniels, Miss Carlotta F. Haywood, 
Mrs. Natalie F. B. Rose, Mrs. Delois B. Swain, 
Mr. Lucius Mangham, Mr. Walter E. Patterson, 
Miss Annie M. Rankin, Mrs. Alma T. H. Silver, 
Mrs. Sadie W. Carr, Mrs. Hula C. Sanders, Mrs. 
Frances C. Crawford. 


ANSON COUNTY 
Morven City Unit (100%) 


Mr. J. F. McRae, Mrs. Mary L. McRae, Mr. 
Willie C. Blue, Mrs. I. M. Jones, Miss E. C. 
Ellerbey, Mr. E. C. Moore, Mrs. M. J. Bennett, 
Miss M. Ernestine Rogers, Mrs. J. C. Jones, Mrs. 
L. D. luittle |) Mus) le vA Bryant, Mrs. BR: 
Lowery, Mr. T. A. Little, Mr. C. N. Capel, Mrs. 
Geneva Mech. Capel, Mrs. F. P. Kinkins, Mr. 
Melton Elierbey, Mrs. A. C. Martin, Mrs. G. H. 
Cockerham, Miss A. B. Rumph, Mrs. Annie 
Flowers, Mr. M. E. Jackson, Mrs. Mamie B. White, 
Mrs. Parthenia Horne, Mrs. H. L. Pratt, Miss 
N. M. Thompson, Miss Vertell A. Lomax. 


Wadesboro City Unit (100%) 


Mr. L. M. Massey, Mrs. D. D. Hammonds, Mrs. 
A. M. Williams, Mrs. A. C. Rogers, Miss Barbara 
Peacox, Miss V. L. Rumph, Mr. L. H. McRae, 
Miss J. C. Moore, Mr. Earl Jones, Mrs. A. C. 
Waddell, Mr. Fred Worthy, Mrs. L. M. Leak, 
Mrs. V. N. Price, Mrs. E. H. Anderson, Miss 
M. P. Ingram, Miss Mattie Simon, Mrs. M. T. 
Faison, Mrs. C. C. Hooper, Mrs. M. F. Dargan, 
Mrs. V. C. Pone, Mrs. A. B. Steward, Mrs. E. G. 
Horne, Mrs. S. N. Cowan, Mrs. M. L. Robinson, 
Mrs. R. B. Price. 





missible. Our own law on retirement is 
not changed, however. 

30. Q. I am past 65 now. Would Social 
Security help me? 

A. Yes, you can qualify regardless of 
age. 

31. Q. If I die on the job, how are we 
affected? 

A. You will be entitled to a refund from 
the State Retirement System of your con- 
tributions plus interest, to beneficiary. 
If properly covered under Social Security 
and the co-ordinated plan, your survivors 
are entitled to certain benefits. Wife and 
children under 18 are paid a maximum of 
$200.00 a month, with benefits ceasing 
at time children reach 18, and widow 
receiving payment again at age 65 if she 
has not remarried and you were fully 
covered at time of death. 

32. Q. Can I still retire at age 60 — and 
do I have to retire at age 65? 

A. Yes to the first; no to the second. 
You can retire at age 60 and select an 
option that pays more. An adjustment 
will be made at age 65, when Social Se- 
curity comes in, to allow you the same 
average monthly payment over the entire 
period of retirement. Under Social Secur- 
ity you may work on after 65 if you wish. 

33. Q. If retroactive to January 1, 1955, 
how do we pay Social Security back pay- 
ments? 

A. You have already paid 5 per cent and 
2 per cent will be channelled off and sent 
to Social Security. You will not know the 
difference. 
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Anson County Schools 
Ansonville High School (100%) 


Mr. J. A. Blount, Mrs. Helen H. Blount, Mr. 
R. D. Ingram, Miss Martha M. Croutch, Mr. S. S. 
Jones, Mrs. E. H. Tuck, Mrs. Katie J. Turner, 
Mrs. Johnsie B. Massey, Mr. L. L. Threadgill, 
Miss Wincie E. Burns, Mrs. Nora W. Cash, Mrs. 
Nannie R. Johnson, Mrs. Susie W. Massey, Mrs. 
Margie L. Ham, Mrs. Mattie S. Little, Mrs. 
Elnora T. Ledbetter, Mrs. Marie A. Matthews, 
Mrs. Callie M. Little, Mrs. Bettye L. Johnson, 
Mrs. Claudia F. Saine, Mrs. Mary S. Brown, Mrs. 
Sadie T. Dalton. 


Deep Creek District (100%) 


Mrs. Doris C. Bennett, Mrs. Mamie R. Bennett, 
Miss Elouise Burch, Mrs. Golar M. Crowder, Miss 
Lucille Crump, Mrs. Dorothy Huntley, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Ledbetter, Miss Harriet Little, Mrs. 
Rosa B. Little, Mr. W. A. Morgan, Miss Mary 
Morgan, Mrs. Ednir H. McManus, Mrs. Annie 
Robinson, Miss Helen Smith, Mr. Leonard Sturdi- 
vant, Mrs. Gertrude Timmons, Mrs. Blanch O. 
Williams, Mrs. Ephania Williams, Mr. George 
Williams. 


Lilesville School District (100%) 


Mr. T. W. Bennett, Mrs. D. C. Bennett, Miss 
C. B. Spencer, Miss E. B. Simons, Mrs. M. B. 
Stevenson, Mrs. M. E. Rennick, Mrs. M. B. 
Flowers, Mrs. V. M. Flowers, Mrs. H. P. Smith, 
Mrs. S. L. Clemons, Mrs. S. B. Gaddy, Mrs. A. D. 
Blue, Mr. J. H. Flack, Mr. J. H. Rumph, Miss 
T. R. Worth, Mrs. C. D. Avery, Mrs. Erma A. 
Spencer, Mrs. U. B. Klutz, Miss S. U. Hauser. 


Polkton School District (100%) 


Mrs. Pauline D. Tillman, Mrs. Rosa M. Morgan, 
Mrs. Nora lL. McLain, Mrs. Lena E. Smith, Mrs. 
Margaret H. Sinclair, Mrs. Mary B. Sturdivant, 
Mrs. Theresa J. Ledbetter, Mr. William Barnes, 
Mr. E. W. Dixon, Mr. R. L. Hilliard, Mr. M. L. 
Patton, Mrs. Missouri M. Robinson, Mrs. Altheria 
S. Patton, Mr. B. E. Morgan, Miss Daisy R. 
Crowder, Mr. R. B. Sinclair. 


At Large 
Mrs.Virginia H. Green, Mr. H. H. Price. 


BEAUFORT COUNTY 
Washington Oity Unit (100%) 


Mr. W. M. Daniels, Mr. W. H. Beason, Miss 
Agnes I. Alston, Mrs. Alice Bailey, Mrs. Lovie 
Bailey, Mrs. Ernestine Baylor, Mrs. Marcell 
Beason, Mrs. Maude Beebe, Mr. Frank Bowden 
Mrs. Annie Bowen, Mrs. Carrie Boyd, Mrs. 
Catherine Bynum, Mrs. Mary W. Byrd, Miss 
June Chavis, Miss Helen Cooper, Miss Lena 
Crandell, Mrs. Elwyza Daniels, Mrs. Nora Dowdy, 
Mrs. Beatrice Eason, Miss Evelyn Evans, Miss 
Harris, Mr. William Keyes, Mr. Carl Galbreath. 
Emma Forman, Mrs. Olive Foxall, Miss Mildred 
Harris, Mr. William Keys, Mr. Carl Galbreath, 
Miss P. M. Gaston, Miss Catherine Manning, Miss 
Dorothy Means, Mrs. Earle Moseley, Mrs. Willie 
Murfree, Miss Daisy Newkirk, Mrs. Ethel 
O’Farrow, Mrs. Daisy Parham, Mrs. Clemmie 
Perkins, Mrs. Flora Price, Mrs. Cora Powell, 
Mr. Leon Randolph, Jr., Mrs. Mary Randolph, 
Miss Rogers, Mrs. Cornelia Sharpe, Mr. Edward 
Shipman, Mrs. Eddie Simpson, Mrs. Katheleen 
Spencer, Mr. Vanders Swain, Mrs. Anna Teele, 
Mr. Robert Teele, Mrs. Clumpertree Tucker, Miss 
Carrie Venters, Mrs. Majorie Weston, Mr. William 
Whichard, Mrs. Hazell Reece, Miss Courtney 
Ringgold. 


Beaufort County Unit (100%) 
Beaufort County High School 


Mrs. Florence R. Keyes, Mrs. A. R. Moore, Mrs. 
H. R. Harrell, Mrs. A. C. Davis, Mrs. A. L. 
Farrow, Mrs. G. C. Forbes, Mrs. L. M. Whitley, 
Mr. W. E. Jones, Mr. W. J. Morris, Mrs. A. W. 
Simons, Mrs. E. P. Barnes, Mr. H. Fred Simons, 
Mr. C. S. Newsome, Miss Dorothy Turner, Miss 
E. L. Lovick, Mrs. A. S. Davis, Mr. R. S. Cooper. 


Bethaven High School 


Mr. T. M. Ringer, Mrs. Helen Freeman, Mrs. 
Allie Ringer, Mrs. Carrie V. Greene, Miss Arletha 
Winfield, Mrs. Caroline Hooten, Mrs. Annie 
Whitfield, Mrs. Delilah Clark, Mrs. Louise Jen- 
nette, Mrs. Annie B. McCullough, Mr. David 
Henderson, Mr. Milford Taylor, Mrs. Hannah 
Singleton, Mrs. Mildred Hardy, Miss Elizabeth 
Satterwhite, Mr. Lawrence Zollicoffer, Mrs. Mary 
S. McAllister, Mr. C. R. Roland. 


S. W. Snowden High School 


Miss Mary B. Barnet, Miss Jeanette Barnes, Miss 
Lucille Baum, Miss Marian Blackman, Mrs. A. J. 
Bond, Mr. R. P. Carr, Mr. J. B. Case, Mrs. Made 
line S. Graves, Mrs. Edna F. Gorham, Miss 
Gladys Hogans, Mrs. Amanda Keyes, Mrs. M. S. 
Mason, Miss Roberta Moore, Mrs. Virginia Robin- 
son, Miss Delzora Slade, Mrs. E. M. Stephen, Miss 
V. L. Smith, Mrs. Gertrude Stilley, Mr. S. W. 
Snowden, Mr. R. W. Snowden, Mrs. M. M. Venable, 


for OCTOBER, 


Mrs. E. P. Walton, Miss Sarah Watkins, Mrs. 
P. J. Watford, Mrs. A. T. Wilder. 


Chocowinity School 


Mrs. Julia M. Smith, Mrs. Irma A. Owens, Mrs. 
Bertha L. Watts, Mrs. Lela K. Moore, Miss Alice 
i Fe Miss Rosa L. Ehron, Miss Catherine 

ark. 


Bayside School 


Mrs. Dorothy N. Boyd, Miss Mary E. Roberts, 
Mrs. Ethel Lloyd, Mrs. Hattie B. Whitfield. 


BERTIE COUNTY 
Bertie County Unit 


Mr. John B. Bond, Jr., Mrs. Gladyce R. Ruffin, 
Miss Ruth Jenkins, Mr. G. G. Moore, Mrs. Mamie 
W. Wilder, Miss Viola Ruffin, Mrs. Sarah J. 
Bunch, Miss Florida Burton, Mrs. Nellie J. 
Riddick, Mr. William Carter, Mrs. Sarah S. Hill, 
Mrs. Wueen S. Rice, Mrs. Mildred S. Etheridge, 
Mrs. Mary B. Raynor, Mr. Clarence L. Bond, Mrs. 
Phoebe R. Thomas, Mrs. Maude Moore, Mrs. 
Catheryn J. Walton, Mrs. Mattie L. Speller, Miss 
Mary E. Mitchell, Mrs. Emeline C. Carter, Mrs. 
Mary W. Riddick, Miss Alice Watson, Mrs. Z. G. 
Watson, Mr. G. G. Rice, Mrs. Rosa Smallwood, 
Mrs. Willie O. Drew, Mrs. Golena W. Call, Mr. 
B. L. Boone, Miss Mary P. Taylor, Mrs. Ethel W. 
Peele, Mrs. Rosa B. Thompson, Mrs. Catherine W. 
Bond, Mrs. Evelena Little, Mrs. Ruth E. Lassiter, 
Mrs. Juanita B. Jordan, Mrs. Sarah S. Williams, 
Mrs. Esther L. Gibson, Mrs. Cora L. Simmons, 
Miss Naomi Cherry, Miss Amanda B. Graham, Miss 
Margaret I. White, Mrs. C. M. Sharpe, Miss Minnie 
O. Lassiter, Mrs. Doris W. Ward, Mr. William 
Manson, II, Mrs. Eunice D. Walden, Mrs. Voidy 
P. Pillmon, Mrs. Dorothy B. Harris, Miss Ollie B. 
Peele, Miss Etta B. Lee, Mrs. Tullie B. Jenkins, 
Miss Minnie L. Hoggard, Miss Carrie A. Ivey, 
Mrs. Karene M. Hayes, Mr. Golden Roland, Mrs. 
E. B. Smallwood, Mrs. Sarah J. Morris, Miss 
Lucille V. Gilliam, Miss Norma L. Gattis, Mrs. 
Otelia L. Gilliam, Mrs. Evelyn S. Mitchell, Mr. 
C. C. Dawson, Mr. J. L. Gilliam, Mrs. Willa F. 
Dawson, Mrs. Edna P. Lee, Mrs. Gussie T. Jordan, 
Mr. Z. D. Raynor, Mrs. Esther B. Allen, Mrs. 
Naomi Harrell, Mr. David Thomas, Mrs. Emma 
W. Speller, Miss Marguerite Watson, Mrs. Maude 
Ramsay, Mrs. Mary V. Bond, Mr. T. R. Coggins, 
Mrs. Marion §. Coleman, Mrs. Lessie S. Perry, 
Mrs. Raie B. C. Cherry, Mrs. Olga S. Law, Mrs. 
A. W. Sessoms, Mrs. Amaza H. Davis, Mrs. Nina 
C. Perry, Mr. T. M. Garriss, Mrs. Ruth W. Hardy, 
Mrs. Syble T. Smallwood, Mr. C. E. Motley, Miss 
Mildred M. Simons, Mrs. Nora M. Garriss, Mr. 
J. W. Bond, Mrs. Emily H. Watson, Mrs. Mary 
R. Hankins, Mrs. Ernestine Carter, Mrs. Pearl Y. 
Booker, Mrs. Sadie R. Luton, Miss Modestine E. 
Brown, Mrs. Calander R. Wilson, Mr. W. H. 
Knight, Mrs. Mary E. Outlaw, Mr. J. T. Mountain, 
Mrs. Clara Thomas, Miss Lee Alma Watson, Mrs. 
Lessie T. Bell, Mrs. Pollie H. Outlaw, Mrs. Sadie 
R. Rummels, Miss Cora A. Boone, Mrs. Alberta S. 
Washington, Mrs. Lizzie M. Williams, Mrs. Nellie 
L. Small, Mrs. Lucille W. Watford, Mrs. Hazel B. 
Bazemore, Mr. W. S. Bell, Mrs. Inez F. Bond, 
Miss Minnie R. Beech, Miss Sadie A. Bembry, Mr. 
Waved Ruffin, Mrs. Mary G. Outlaw, Miss Ruth 
T. Hardy, Mrs. Ruth L. James, Mrs. Mabel P. 
Wynn, Mrs. Mary C. Joyner. 


BLADEN COUNTY 


Bladen County Unit (100%) 
Bladen County Training School 


Mr. C. U. DeBerry, Miss Ruth C. Skelton, Mr. 
E. J. Lacy, Jv., Mrs. Queen M. Uzzell, Mr. G. S. 
Shaw, Mrs. Geraldine T. Crooms, Miss Willie F. 
Liles, Miss Eleanor P. Adams, Mrs. T. G. Dent, 
Mr. J. F. E. Normile, Mr. G. C. Baugham, Mrs. 
Dorothy H. Decatur, Miss Olivia Handy, Mrs. 
Nellie H. DeBerry, Miss Dorothy B. Floyd, Mr. 


~ Sylvester Brown, Mr. Vernell Watson, Mr. Joseph 


Barber, Mr. J. L. Powell, Miss Beulah I. Spaulding, 
Mrs. Lessie M. Roberts, Mr. J. E. Pailin, Mr. 
GC. C. Weaver, Mrs. Ernell T. Roebuck, Miss Bessie 
L. Ledbetter, Miss Doris M. Green, Mrs. Irene 
K. Lacy, Miss Cora B. Singletary, Miss Mozella 0. 
Vance, Mrs. Lillian A. Downing, Miss Hazel E. 
Sampson, Miss Daisy L. Jones, Mrs. Pearl W. 
Edwards, Mrs. Wilhelmina B. Lawrence, Mrs. 
Frankie S. Avery, Mrs. Mary Hayes, Miss Vera 
Greene, Mrs. Elsie H. Nunn, Mrs. Inez R. Steele, 
Mr. Howard Burchette, Mrs. Grace R. Benjamin. 


Mount Olive School 


Mr. J. F. Andrews, Miss Doris L. Pridgen, Mrs. 
Dollie E. Andrews. 


Plain View School 
Mr. J. F. McLaurin, Mr. Clarence McDonald, 
Mrs. Ruby V. Faison, Mrs. Virginia H. Beaufort, 
Mrs. Mary P. McKay, Mrs. Ernestine, W. Smith, 
Mrs. Neila C. Ewing, Miss Bernice F. Rucker. 
New Light School 


Mr. E. T. Simpson, Mrs. Violette R. J. Simpson, 


NINETEEN FIFTY-FIVE 


ASHEVILLE HOST TO 
SOUTHEAST REGIONAL 
MEETING 


Asheville, North Carolina 
George Vanderbilt Hotel 


N. E. A. Department of Classroom 
Teachers, November 4-5, 1955 


The annual Southeast Regional 
Conference, sponsored by the De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers 
of the NEA, will be held in Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina, at the George 
Vanderbilt Hotel, November 4-5, 
1955. The conference is being 
planned by Mrs. Palmer Petteway 
of Tampa, Florida, Southeast Re- 
gional Director of the NEA De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers. 
The conference theme will be ‘“‘The 
Teacher in a Democracy” and will 
be subdivided into six topics: “The 
Teacher and His Class’; ‘The 
Teacher and His Preparation’’; 
“The Teacher and His Contribu- 
tion”; “The Teacher and His Pro- 
fession”; “The Teacher and His 
Administrators”; and ‘The Teach- 
er and His Pupils.” 

“The Teacher and His Prepara- 
tion,” the theme for the first gen- 
eral session which begins at 2 p.m. 
on Friday, November 4, will be the 
subject of an address by Dr. T. M. 
Stinnett, executive secretary of the 
NEA National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards. Miss Elizabeth 
Yank, president of the NEA De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers, 
will speak on the national theme, 
“Public Education — Our Demo- 
cratic Heritage,’ at the evening 
session.” 

Those who arrive on Friday 
morning will have an opportunity 
to visit the schools in Asheville. 
Any person wishing to take advan- 
tage of this opportunity should 
write Mrs. Hazel Curtright, 17 
Monroe Place, Asheville, North 
Carolina, stating the grade and 
subject field, whether city or rural 
school, he wishes to observe. 

On Saturday, November 5, Miss 
Hilda Maehling, acting executive 
secretary of the NEA Department 
of Classroom Teachers, will speak 
on “Professional Organizations.” 
Her address will be followed by 
group discussions. A symposium 
on teacher-administrator team- 
work is scheduled for the after- 
noon and the conference will con- 
clude that evening with a banquet 
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Natmore School 


Mr. H. M. Evans, Mrs. Margaret B. Neely, Mrs. 
Carrie H. Evans, Mrs. Helen B, Wright. 


East Arcadia School 


Mr. W. R. Davis, Mr. L. G. Muldrow, Mrs. 
Louise S. Craven, Mrs. Annie P. Harris, Mr. 
Eugene Wood, Mr. H. M. Hargrave, Mrs. Burna T. 
Moore, Mr. Jennings Wright, Mr. G. W. Andrews, 
Mr. G. W. Brown, Jr., Mrs. Iris S. Davis, Mrs. 
Maggie C. Carter, Miss Katherine Smith, Mrs. 
Ruby L. Broome, Mrs. Carrie Shepard. 


Baltimore School 


Mr. G. C. Abraham, Mrs. Elizabeth A. Johnson, 
Mrs. Sadie M. Currie, Miss Alfenia Williams, Mrs. 
Evelena B. Bryant, Mrs. Louise J. Davis, Miss 
Eliza Beebe. 


Booker T. Washington School 


Mr. C. J. Barber, Mrs. Josie C. Douglass, Mrs. 
Bernetta H. Pullen, Mr. W. L. Wallace, Mr. L. T. 
Foster, Mrs. Loree G. Jones, Mr. Walter Rose- 


boro, Jr., Mrs. Bernice S. Jacobs, Mr. R. L. 
Davenport, Mrs. Mary M. Barber, Mr. J. E. 
Kearney, Mrs. Naomi M. Pridgen, Mr. C. H. 


Mumford, Mrs. Pocahontas N. Michael, Mr. F. T. 
MeNeill, Mrs. Henrietta A. Marshall, Mrs. Alice S. 
Spaulding, Mrs. Mary S. Robeson, Mrs. Helen S. 
Ballard, Mrs. Badie S. Crenshaw, Miss Dorothy M. 
Burton, Mrs. Mildred W. Anderson, Mrs. Edith 
D. Shaw Mrs. Olivia B. Swindell, Mrs. Argatha Y. 
McCallum, Mrs. Esther S. McNeill. 


Porterville School 


Mrs. Mary M. Watson, Mrs. Lillie M. Davis, 
Mrs. Vivian M. Davenport, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Shipman. 


Spaulding-Monroe School 


Mr. W. F. Jordan, Mr. J. A. Streater, Miss 
Ruth Arlene Wooten, Miss Ernestine M. Hayes, 
Mrs. Awuilla R. McCall, Mr. W. D. Neill, Jr., Mr. 
Shady M. Lennon, Miss Virginia L. McLaurin, Mr. 
G. A. Johnson, Miss Helen E. Singletary, Mrs. 
Lessie A. Roberts, Mrs. Catherine T. Leak, Mrs. 
Dorothy M. Durham, Mrs. Resea A. McKoy. 


At Large 
Mrs. M. B. Smith. 


BRUNSWICK COUNTY 
Brunswick County Unit (100%) 


Mr. E. I. Clemmons, Mrs. Louise Y. Gore, Miss 
Hattie Willis, Miss Catherine Hall, Miss Beatrice 
Hines, Mrs. Retha H. Bryant, Mr. James 
Clemmons, Mr. Hollie Bryant, Mrs. Alice B. 
Greene, Mrs. Elizabeth Swain, Mrs. Dorothy B. 
Hankins, Mrs. E. Beamon, Miss Viola McCoy, 
Mrs. Lottie Galloway, Miss Annie L. Mims, Mr. 
E. A. Armstrong, Mrs. Bertha McGill, Mrs. 
Louise M. Gore, Mrs. Catherine Davis, Mrs. Rosa 
Caviness, Mr. B. Thomas, Mrs. Dorothy McCoy, 





at which an outstanding educator 
will speak on the improvement of 
instruction. 

Since the purpose of this confer- 
ence is to help the classroom 
teacher develop his skills as an 
instructor and as an active leader 
in his professional association, 
every classroom teacher who possi- 
bly do so should take advantage of 
the opportunity to attend. 

The following presidents of the 
state departments of classroom 
teachers assisted in conference 
planning: Sue Savage, Alabama; 
Mary Ruth Murray, Florida; Esa- 
lee J. Burdett, Georgia; Elizabeth 
Dennis, Kentucky; Lina Sartor, 
Mississippi; Pauline Foster and 
Nell E. Stinson, North Carolina; 
Ruby McLeod Fricks, South Caro- 
lina; Andrena Briney, Tennessee; 
Margaret Baker, Virginia: and 
Betty Ann Meek, West Virginia. 
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Mrs. Blanche Gause, Mr. C. O. Bryant, Miss L. M. 
Gore, Mrs. Janie Frink, Mr. Van Galloway, Mrs. 
Hester Davis, Mrs. Annie B. Williams, Mrs. A. R. 
McCloud, Mrs. C. M. Davis, Mrs. Estelle Swain, 
Mrs. Florence Williams, Mrs. Annie E. Francis, 
Mrs. E. V. Lee, Mr. Anthony Davis, Mrs. Josie 
M. Greene, Mrs. L. D. Sammons, Mr. S. S. Riggs, 
Jr., Mrs. M. Y. Morris, Mrs. O. B. Parker, Miss 
E. I. Swain, Mr. J. A. Francis, Mr. H. O. Gore, 
Mr. A. C. Caviness, Mrs. A. G. Price, Mr. Daniels 
Dicks, Mrs. Mildred Taylor, Miss Virginia Mc- 
Millan, Mrs. Jessie Monroe, Mrs. C. H. Gore, 
Mrs. Gertrude Mims, Mrs. Olivia Morgan, Mrs. 
G. M. Spruill, Mrs. I. B. Hankins, Mrs. Olivia 
Johnson, Miss Bernice Brown, Miss P. O. Weaver, 
Mrs. Lenora M. Clemmons, Miss B. HE. Smith, 
Mr. Pearson Dubar, Miss Aleane Johnson, Mr. 
Jonathan Hankins, Mrs. Thelma Clemmons, Mrs. 
G. D. Evans, Mr. H. B. Greene, Mrs. A. A. 
Montgomery, Miss Queenie Randolph, Miss 
Armenta Gore. 


BUNCOMBE COUNTY 


Asheville-Buncombe 
Teachers Association (100%) 
Burton Street School 


Mrs. Gertrude D. Jones, Mrs. Aileen Lipscombe, 
Mrs. Bessie R. Paige. 


Carver School 


Mr. C. U. James, Mr. J. T. Sapp, Mrs. Nellie 
A. Stitt, Mrs. Noreen H. Russell, Mrs. Roberta 
B. Pinkston. 


Livingston Street School 


Mr. A. S. Reynolds, Miss Laura G. Bynum, 
Miss Viola R. Candler, Mrs. Ruth J. Cannon, Mrs. 
Nellie Clinkseales, Miss Gladys M. Cowan, Mrs. 
Cassie B. Evans, Mrs. Daisy Glenn, Mrs. Henrietta 
Goodwin, Mrs. Leona D. Howze, Mrs. Isma W. 
James, Mrs. Anna D. McElrath, Miss Frances M. 
Owens, Mrs. Eula B. Robinson, Miss Doris Simons, 
Mrs. Juanita H. Weaver. 


Mountain Street School 


Mr. J. W. Bagley, Miss Stone E. Bowman, Miss 
Dolores Carnegie, Mrs. E. P. Dailey, Mrs. D. C. 
Glover, Mrs. Mary Hall, Mrs. Leona Owens, Mrs. 
L. D. Shepard, Miss Catherine Slaughter, Mrs. 
Louise White, Mrs. Tommie White, Mrs. Ruby 
Young. 


Shiloh School 


Mr. J. C. Daniels, Mrs. Franklyn Owens, Mrs. 
Inez R. Laster, Mrs. Ruby B. Payne, Mrs. Monnie 
Jones, Mrs. Dorothy Williams, Mrs. Doreatha 
Cowan, Mrs. Elsie A. King, Miss Cora Baten. 


Stephens-Lee High School 


Mr. Frank Toliver, Mr. Lonnie Burton, Mrs. 
Freida §S. Burton, Mrs. Ruth Carolina, Miss 
Katherine Chappelle, Mr. V. D. Cowan, Mr. W. N. 
Derr, Mr. J. A. Dusenbury, Mrs. Elynora Foster, 
Mr. Ernest L. Fair, Mr. Lacy T. Haith, Miss 
Lucy M. Harrison, Mr. K. E. Hope, Miss Geraldine 
L. Kennedy, Mrs. Lillie D. Lewis, Mr. W. H. Lewis, 
Mr. Madison Lennon, Mr. Clarence Moore, Miss 
Gladys Pierce, Mr. J. A. Posey, Mrs. Ollie M. 
Reynolds, Miss Myrtle J. Rumley, Mrs. Anne P. 
Toliver, Mr. Raymond Washington, Mrs. Evelyn 
Williams, Miss Elizabeth White, Mrs. Julia R. 
Hall, Mr. H. E. Johnson. 


Allen High School 


Mrs. Mary Bolden, Mrs. Izora Bagley, Mrs. 
Lucile H. Burton, Miss Julia Titus, Miss Ruth 
Walther, Miss Helen Philips, Miss Rosella Hill, 
Miss Virginia Priest, Miss Janal Corry. Miss 
Marguerite Selle, Miss O. L. Barnett, Miss Ruth 
Seales, Miss Winnifred Wrisley. 


Hill Street School 


Mrs. Rita Lee, Mrs. A. Russell Ashton, Mr. 
Charles Bolden, Mrs. Ethel M. Canty, Mrs. Emily 
S. Carter, Miss Beatrice Chambers, Mrs. Vivian C. 
Cooper, Mr. Malichi Cromartie, Mrs. Virginia H. 
Daniels, Mrs. Felicia S. Dorsey, Mrs. Lillie J. 
Dusenbury, Mrs. Ella C. Hayes, Mrs. Laura F. 
Horne, Miss Mamie Howell, Miss Annie B. Logan, 
Mrs. Sadie D. Moore, Mrs. Gladys P. Pharr, Mrs. 
Lettie W. Polite, Miss F. N. Reinhardt, Miss 
Carrie E. Russell, Mrs. Ethel B. White, Mrs. 
Willie A. Young. 


BURKE COUNTY 
Morganton City Unit (100%) 


Mr. J. V. Morris, Mrs. Alice E. McEachern, Mr. 
J. L. Coley, Mrs. R. F. O’Neill, Miss C. F. Foster, 
Mr. J. H. Carson, Mrs. L. C. Goins, Mrs. Effie B. 
Williams, Mrs. W. M. Patterson, Mrs. C. S. 
Hamilton, Mr. J. N. Robinson, Jr., Mrs. K. H. 
Young, Miss Clara Falls, Mrs. Izola Fleming, Mr. 
L. B. Tillman, Mr. W. F. McIntosh, Jr., Mrs. L. B. 
Hugens, Mrs. S. E. Goins. 


Glen Alpine City Unit (100%) 


Miss Ione B. Henderson, Miss Bessie Corpening, 
Mr, J, A. Arnold, Mrs. Nettie M. McIntosh. 


Burke County Unit 
Willow Tree School 


Mrs. F. M. Carson, Mrs. Edith Morrow, Mrs. 
Dayse J. Dixon, Mr. Lawrence Carpenter. 


Corpening School 


Mr. Joseph Kennedy, Mrs. Mary S. Kennedy, 
Mrs. Annie H. Twitty, Mrs. Bunta Logan. 


CABARRUS COUNTY 
Concord City Unit (100%) 


Dr. R. Brown McAllister, Mr. C. C. Griffin, Miss 
L. V. Alexander, Mr. J. C. Banner, Mrs. E. B. 
Baucum, Mrs. L. J. Bost, Mrs. O. W. Boulware, 
Mrs. E. G. Brown, Mr. L. B. Brown, Mrs. G. H. 
Douglass, Mrs. J. H. Evans, Mrs. M. C. Evans, 
Mr. C. O. Foster, Miss V. D. Freeman, Mr. T. E. 
Galloway, Mrs. A. E. Hayley, Mrs. L. C. Hemphill, 
Mrs. L. S. Howie, Mrs. E. O. James, Miss K. E. 
Jones, Mr. R. M. Kelly, Mr. G. G. Lyerly, Mrs. 
M. A. Pearson, Mrs. E. M. Polk, Mr. J. G. Polk, 
Miss F. C. Query, Mrs. M. A. Roberts, Mrs. M. B. 
Stewart, Mrs. J. S. Watkins, Mr. H. L. Watkins, 
Mrs. M. M. Williams, Mr. E. J. Willie, Mrs. L. R. 
Woodson, Mr. M. M. Woodson. 


Kannapolis City Unit (100%) 


Mr. W. L. Reid, Mrs. Gladys K. Allison, Mr. 
Ira Brewer, Mrs. Effie F. Brown, Miss Maggie 
Bryant, Mrs. Willie Exxles, Mr. V. H. Foster, 
Mrs. Mary Hughes, Miss Bettye J. Johnson, Mrs. 
Mary Johnson, Mrs. Vernice Johnson, Mrs. Lena 
Kirk, Mrs. Nancy Miller, Miss Catherine O’Neill, 
Mrs. Hannah Reid, Miss Effie Rivens, Mrs. Rosa 
H. Sellers, Mrs. Gwendolyn Smith, Mrs. Virginia 
Taylor, Mr. Wendell Wells, Mrs. Ora Wesley, 
Mrs. Dorothy Whitmire, Mr. Earl Whitmire, Mrs. 
Margaret Willie. 


Cabarrus County Unit (100%) 


Miss Frances L. Alexander, Mrs. Isabella H. 
Benton, Mrs. Lula S. Blue, Mrs. Lucille W. Bost, 
Mrs. Marion W. Boyd, Mrs. Annie E. Byers, Mrs. 
Esther E. Byers, Mr. Willie Clifton, Mrs. Mildred 
M. Cloud, Mr. F. D. Duncan, Mrs. Marion W. 
Edwards, Miss Lee A. Harris, Mrs. Emmerline 
Hawkins, Mrs. Ethel W. Hawkins, Mrs. Anna L. 
Litaker, Mrs. Ruth L. Lyerly, Mrs. Thelma Mc- 
Cants, Mrs. Mildred M. Morris, Miss C. O. Peeler, 
Mrs. Ethel W. Polk, Miss Janet V. Scott, Miss 
Mary E. Scott, Mrs. Janie M. Simpson, Mrs. S. O. 
Weaks, Mrs. Carrie D. Wilson, Mrs. M. B. Wilson, 
Mr. L. J. Hughes. 


Barber-Scotia College 
Mr. J. A. Payne, Jr., Mr. W. R. Holt, Mrs. Lucy 
G. Robinson, Miss Susan S. Schock. 
CALDWELL COUNTY 
Caldwell County Unit 


Mr. M. L. DeVane, Mrs. Zalia K. Hemphill, Miss 
Esther I. Carson, Mr. V. W. Corpening, Mrs. Annie 
Harper, Mr. Saul Dula, Jr., Miss Mary A. Aber- 
nathy, Miss Inez Cannon, Mrs. Evalee Dula, Mr. 
C. F. Erwin, Miss O. P. Goode, Mrs. A. C. Hicker- 
son, Mrs. Lucille F. Horton, Miss Doris B. 
Jackson, Mr. James H. Jones, Miss Norma King, 
Mr. J. T. Mitchell, Mrs. Flora Neal, Miss Betty 
J. Norwood, Miss Allie M. Patterson, Mis&8 Z. J. 
Pinkstone, Mr. L. E. Shade, Miss Lauretta Sin- 
clair, Mrs. L. J. Stevenson, Mr. Nathaniel Hayes. 


CAMDEN COUNTY 
Camden County Unit (100%) 
Sawyer’s Creek High S'chool 


Mrs. B. D. Abbott, Mrs. M. L. Abott, Miss F. 
Barco, Miss E. L. Beasley, Mrs. R. M. Creacy, Mrs. 
B. C. Gadsden, Mr. R. H. Harrell, Miss D. L. 
McCoy, Mr. J. T. Moore, Mrs. H. G. Perry, Miss 
K. B. Shaw, Mrs. B. M. Trafton, Miss M. A. 
Trafton, Mrs. L. A. Woodhouse, Mr. R. F. Mc- 
Mullen. 


Rosenwald School 


Mr. Clarence Bowe, Mrs. F. D. Mann, Miss 
Irene Miller, Mrs. L. M. White, Mr. E. E. Morgan. 


At Large 
Mrs. T. J. Hall. 


CARTERET COUNTY 


Carteret County Unit 
Stella School 


Mr. L. B. Tillery, Mrs. E. Whittington. 
North River School 

Miss V. Evans. 
Merriman School 

Mrs. J. D. Collins. 
W. 8. King School 


Mr. S. R. McLendon, Mrs. E. H. Hill, Mrs, 
S. R. McLendon, Mrs. H. Mason, Mrs. F. L, 
Bryant, Mr. J. R. Thompson, Miss S. E. Perry, 
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Mrs. I. M. Haynie, Mr. C. E. Smith, Mrs. E. L. 
Williams. 


Queen Street High School 


Mr. L. R. Johnson, Mr. J. B. Christmas, Mrs. 
D. H. Johnson, Miss B. J. Reaves, Mis. D. P. 
Smith, Miss A. R. Hutchinson, Mrs. M. O. 
Williams, Mrs. O. B. Davis, Mrs. E. M. Wilson, 
Mr. A. Thurman, Mrs. M. H. Godette, Mr. S. H. 
Barrow, Mrs. C. Lewis, Mrs. A. H. Hill, Mr. J. W. 
Tillery. 


CASWELL COUNTY 


Caswell County Training School 
Unit (100%) 


Mrs. R. A. Benjamin, Mrs. K. R. Blount, Mrs. 
CG. P. Boston, Mrs: C. B. Bridges, Miss G. L. 
Brown, Mrs. D. H. Durrah, Mrs. G. M. Dillard, Mr. 
N. L. Dillard, Miss V. A. Dix, Mrs. D. W. Fuller, 
Mrs. M. J. H. Galladay, Mr. B. A. Hill, Mrs. 
M. B. Holley, Mrs. H. B. Link, Mr. M. B. McNair, 
Mr. B. I. Mitchell, Mrs. F. K. Moore, Mrs. A. L. 
Morgan, Mr. Grady Nelson, Jr., Mrs. L. M. Nelson, 
Mrs. T. W. Powell, Mrs. K. P. Richardson, Mrs. 
J. W. Richmond, Mrs. L. H. Richmond, Mr. E. L. 
Reid, Mrs. A. A. Rush, Mrs. L. W. Spann, Mr. 
Herman Stanback, Mrs. EH. B. V. Tillman, Mr. 
E. E. Tysor, Mr. L. W. Wallace, Mr. D. M. 
Wiley, Mrs. M. G. Wiley, Mrs. A. N. Wright. 


Caswell County Teachers 
Association (100%) 


Mrs. Sallie E. Adams, Mrs. M. D. Barnett, 
Mrs. T. C. Beam, Miss H. E. Beasley, Miss Luella 
Belle, Mrs. R. H. Bigelow, Mrs. E. C. Bolden, 
Mrs. A. B. Browning, Mrs. H. B. Brown, Mrs. 
Vv. L. Brown, Mrs. G. G. Bruce, Mrs. A. T. 
Buffaloe, Miss W. C. Carrington, Mrs. C. G. 
Clark, Mrs. E. H. Connally, Miss L. L. Currie, 
Mrs. L. W. Davis, Mrs. S. L. Edgerton, Miss 
N. E. Evans, Mrs. L. M. Farley, Miss M. F. 
Farrish, Mrs. S. W. Fowlkes, Miss L. R. Fryar, 
Mrs. N. H. Geary, Mrs. G. G. Graves, Mrs. E. S. 
Graves, Mrs. O. G. Henderson, Miss C. A. Holmes, 
Mrs. E. A. Hunt, Miss Eva Jeffries, Miss H. L. 
Jeffers, Miss K. S. Jeffreys, Mrs. E. M. O. John- 
son, Miss G. Kimber, Mrs. O. M. G. King, Mrs. 
F. D. Little, Mrs. B. M. H. Mayle, Miss F. M. 
McCallum, Mrs. S. M. McDonald, Mrs. L. B. Me- 
Millan, Mrs. B. A. G. Mitchell, Mrs. M. B. 
Muldrow, Miss V. D. Palmer, Mrs. M. E. G. 
Paylor, Mrs. L. W. Pulliam, Mrs. M. J. Richmond, 
Mrs. L. H. Ruffin, Mrs. M. E. Saunders, Mrs. 
A. P. Seruggs, Mrs. I. S. Simmons, Mrs. F. R. T. 
Smith, Mrs. B. B. Stanfield, Mrs. C. A. Stanley, 
._Mrs. C. A. Turner, Mrs. E. V. Watkins, Mrs. 
E. P. Whitlock, Mrs. E. M. Whitworth, Mrs. 
G. A. K. Wilson, Mrs. S. A. Wilson, Miss N. J. 
Williamson. 


CATAWBA COUNTY 


Newton-Hickory Catawba County 
Unit (100%) 
Ridgeview School 


Mr. T. H. Broome, Mrs. A. C. Bennett, Mrs. 
M. Frazier, Mrs. Marie Poston, Miss Alice Jack- 
son, Mrs. Mary Mitchell, Mrs. Nettie Taylor, Mrs. 
Marie Fuller, Miss Rose Gaston, Mrs. Ollie Evans, 
Mr. David Young, Miss Hilda Howell, Mrs. S. B. 
McRae, Mrs. A. DeVane Jones, Mrs. Jennie 
Thomas, Mrs. J. B. Thompson, Mr. Burrell Brown, 
Mr. Samuel Davis, Mrs. Martha Burwick, Miss 
Portia Derr, Mr. Edmond T. Moore, Mr. Dorus 
Forney, Mr. T. H. Penn. : 


Catawba Rosenwald School 


Mr. H. W. Thompson, Mrs. Marian M. Lewis, 
Mrs. Louise E. Wright, Mrs. Thelma N. McKoy, 
Mr. R. L. Vinson, Mrs. Josephine M. Vinson, 
Mrs. Naomi T. White, Mrs. Gladys S. Sherrill, 
Mrs. Donnie Wooten, Miss Floy S. Taylor, Mrs. 
Gretta B. Gray, Mrs. Cocia M. Forney, Mrs. 
Elizabeth N. Ivey, Mr. R. K. Wright, Mrs. 
Beatrice M. Smith. 


Maiden School 


Mr. A. L. Tutt, Mrs. A. L. Tutt, Miss Ivey E. 
Williams. 


Central School 


Mr. P. Pearson, Mr. J. H. Little, Mr. C. E. 
Copening, Mr. J. E. Flanders, Mr. W. L. Mc- 
Duffie, Mr. Simon Craine, Mrs. Alberta Burton, 
Mrs. Hattie Coley, Mrs. Marian Paine, Mrs. 
Eleanor Berry, Miss Johnsie Dunlap, Miss Ardell 


Meadows, Mrs. Ernest B. Nixon, Mrs. Eleanor 
House. 
Rhoney School 
Miss A. M. Rayford, Mrs. C. T. Forney, Mrs. 


T. H. Broome, Mr. Garfield Connor, Miss Johnsie 
Allen, Miss Ruth McEachin, Mrs. Esther D. 
Moore. 
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CHATHAM COUNTY 


Chatham County Unit (100%) 
Siler City School 


Mr. Thelmer Siler, Miss R. D. Headen, Mr. P. O. 
Alston, Mrs. A. S. Glover, Mrs. A. A. Tyson, Mr. 
E. S. Ramsey, Mr. R. N. Roberts, Mr. F. Cloud, 
Miss D. Palmer, Mr. J. H. Bennett, Mrs. L. H. 
Tyson, Mrs. M. H. Mitchell, Mrs. S. D. Dawson, 
Miss C. B. Alston, Mrs. L. J. Marsh, Miss A. L. 
Womble, Miss S. Womble, Miss M. Price, Mr. F. 
Agers, Mrs. N. R. McTillman, Mrs. H. Siler, Mrs. 
L. DeBerry, Rev. A. F. McCleave, Mrs. O. G. 
Herring, Mrs. A. M. Scarborough, Miss M. L. 
Judd. 


Horton High School 


Mr. I. E. Taylor, Mrs. S. D. DeBerry, Mr. E. 
Dark, Mrs. L. M. Harris, Mrs. F. C. Honeycutt, 
Mrs. L. C. Alston, Mrs. N. L. Sanders, Miss B. E. 
Joyner, Mrs. J. E. Townsend, Mrs. T. H. Ruffin, 
Miss D. E. Judd, Miss E. Hart, Mrs. C. B. Dark, 
Miss A. B. Harris, Mrs. M. D. Cotton, Mrs. L. C. 
Baldwin, Mrs. O. M. Marsh, Miss E. M. Council, 
Mrs. S. M. Ramsey, Mr. Wallace Jones, Mr. 
Bishop Leach, Miss A. Bryant, Miss M. J. Scotton, 
Mrs. M. N. Emerson, Mrs. C. A. Council, Mr. 
Albert Wilkerson, Mrs. F. B. Thomas, Mrs. B. S. 
Herndon, Mrs. D. M. Richardson, Miss M. Bryant, 
Miss Kennedy, Mrs. L. F. Rodgers, Miss E. Mc- 
Callum, Mr. Emmett Elliott, Mrs. O. A. Harris. 


Goldston School 


Mr. W. A. McLaughlin, Miss A. J. Thompson, 
Mr. M. B. Ray, Mrs. M. B. Anders, Mrs. L. M. 
Smith, Miss L. D. Marsh, Miss A. S. Tysor, Mrs. 
R. T. French, Mrs. L. D. Rives, Mrs. A. M. Mc- 
Laughlin, Mrs. N. L. Marsh, Mrs. I. T. Wicker, 
Mrs. T. G. Turner, Miss F. Reeves, Mr. George 
Lee. 


At Large 
Mrs. D. E. Washington. 


CHOWAN COUNTY 


Edenton City Unit 
Edenton High School (100%) 


Miss Z. R. Banks, Mrs. E. L. Barnes, Mrs. 
M. B. Collins, Mrs. Marie Crumpton, Miss Gladys 
M. Davis, Mrs. R. H. Frinks, Miss R. Grantham, 
Mr. George Gray, Mrs. Doris G. Gilliam, Miss A. F. 
Gilmer, Miss A. F. Godley, Mr. Elton Hall, Mr. 
C. S. Jenkins, Mr. O. A. Jones, Mrs. L. M. Lowe, 
Miss R. E. Lowe, Miss Rosa Lyerly, Miss R. C. 
Lyons, Mrs. F. D. Modlin, Mr. M. C. MeMillian, 
Mr. B. C. Newsome, Mrs. Santoria Reeves, Mrs. 
Isabelle M. Rodgers, Mrs. Izetta B. Redman, Miss 
F. K. Sawyer, Mr. T. I. Sharpe, Miss F. E. Taylor, 
Miss L. M. Tillett, Mr. D. F. Walker, Mrs. T. M. 
Williams, Mr. H. K. Wilson, Mrs. Novella P. 
Wilson, Mrs. L. B. White, Mr. J. A. Wynn, Jr. 
Mr. Alexander Blaine. 


St. John’s School 


Rey. S. N. Griffith, Mrs. Floretta M. Blount, 
Mrs. Willa M. Winfield. 


Chowan County Unit (100%) 


Mrs. A. Blair, Mrs. H. F. Creecy, Mr. W. H. 
Creecy, Mr. C. L. Fayton, Mrs. J. E. B. Gilliam, 
Mrs. Naomi B. Hicks, Mrs. R. H. Joyner, Miss 
L. M. Nixon, Rev. E. S. Parker, Mrs. Fannie A. 
Parker, Miss S. L. Price, Rev. R. R. Purnell. 


CLEVELAND COUNTY 
Cleveland County Unit (100%) 


Miss Lissie Hopper, Mr. Henry Allen, Mrs. Ruth 
Bailey, Mrs. Mary Ball, Mr. R. R. Cabiness, Miss 
N. D. Caldwell, Mr. John Corry, Mr. Dwight 
Costner, Mrs. Vernie Freemon Mr. Edward 
Freemon, Mrs. Mattie Gidney, Mrs. Mary L. 
Gleaves, Miss Myrtle McLean, Miss Marian 
Roberts, Mrs. Jessie Costner, Miss Jettie West, 
Mr. William White, Mrs. Nevada Wilson, Mr. 
Ted Pass, Miss Frances Beatty, Mrs. Irene Hopper, 
Mrs. Martha London, Mr. Herbert Raper, Mrs. 
Agnes Spikes, Mrs. Elizabeth Webb, Mrs. Cornelia 
West, Mr. D. M. McCaskill, Mrs. Viola Alexander, 
Mrs. Beulah Thompson, Rey. J. R. Dixon, Mrs. 
Mabel Ratcliffe, Mrs. Elizabeth Whitworth, Mrs. 
Vivian Saunders, Mrs. Elizabeth Baker, Mr. A. 
Belton, Miss Josephine Battle, Miss Virginia Byers, 
Mrs. Susie Cloude, Mrs. Evelyn Floyd, Mr. Warren 
Foster, Mrs. Shelia Gordon, Mrs. Gaynell Ward, 
Miss Daisy Williamson, Mrs. Claudia Pass, Mr. 
Frank Pullen, Mrs. Lillie Pullen, Mrs. L. B. 
Roberts, Miss Leatrice Roberts, Mrs. Floride 
Smith, Miss Lula Wall, Mrs. R. Howell, Mrs. 
Flossie Lipscombe, Mr. Wade Richardson, Mr. 
Norris Pass, Mrs. Fannie Baxter, Mrs. Edna 
Cannedy, Miss Blanche Arnold, Mrs. Mittie E. 
Borders, Mrs. Anne Corry, Mrs. Mary B. Cornwell, 


Mrs. Izetta Corry, Miss V. H. Gleaves, Mr. 
Alexander Graves, Miss Dora L. Greene, Miss 
Georgia Green, Mr. W. B. Howell, Miss W. M. 


Smith, Mrs. Christiane Wilson, Mr. John Wilson, 
Mr. William Womble, Mrs. O. H. Tolliver, Miss 
Grace G. Curry, Mr. M. L. Bass, Mr. D. S. Hark- 
ness, Mrs. Susie Miller, Mrs. Alma Hogue, Miss 
Eleanor Arnold, Mrs. Lois Pass, Mr. Thurman 
Pass, Mrs. Louise Reid, Mrs. Emma Camp, Mrs. 
Madilia Carson, Miss Willie Wilson, Mrs. Merlyn 
Cabiness, Mr. J. D. Hoskins, Mrs. Eliza A. Ross, 
Miss Ezra Bridges, Mrs. Helen Cabiness, Mr. J. B. 
Jordan, Mrs. Vestula Dunlap, Mrs. Clementine 
Foster, Mrs. Edith Hopper, Mrs. Louise Howell, 
Mrs. Mildred Howell, Miss Martha Jones, Mrs. 
K. W. Winson, Mr. Preston Drake, Mrs. Willie K. 
Lee, Mrs. Carrie Mack, Mrs. M. K. Pass, Mr. 
Jackson Pharr, Miss Margaret Ridley, Miss 
Martha Simpson, Miss E. F. Small, Mrs. Mable 
Thomas, Miss Dazelle Williams, Mr. John Winston, 
Mrs. Dorothy Womble, Miss A. C. Watson, Mr. 
J. A. Gibson, Mr. J. D. Kibler, Mrs. Maggie 
Bailey, Mr. Robert Garrett, Mrs. Lillie Gibson, 
Mrs. Romaine Hoyle, Mr. P. W. Bailey, Mrs. 
Johnsie McCombs, Mrs. Jennie MecDougle, Miss 
Alwilda Means, Mrs. Esther Milsaps, Miss Lucy 
Woods, Mrs. BE. D. Fowler, Mrs. G. Lomax, Mr. F. 
Williamson, Mr. L. L. Adams, Mrs. Mary R. Adair, 
Mrs. Tillathea Brooks, Mr. Marshall Campbell, 
Mrs. Ina Cousar, Mrs. Mary E. Croom, Mrs. 
Maymie Gill, Miss Sarah Perkins, Mrs. Addie G. 
Grier, Mrs. Duella Johnson, Mr. Cal T. Pass, Miss 
Jeanette Surratt, Mrs. Lela Wellman, Mr. Charles 
Wilson, Mrs. Mayola C. Winston, Mrs. Lillie 
Gibson, Miss Mattie Gidney, Miss Margaret Leach, 
Mrs. Mary L. Ruffin, Mrs. Virginia Wiggins, 
Mrs. A. D. Barnes, Miss L. S. Balbraith, Mr. 
Herbert Gidney. 


COLUMBUS COUNTY 
Whiteville City Unit (100%) 


Mr. H. E. Brown, Mr. L. D. Best, Miss Mary 
Dudley, Mr. Ellison Cooper, Mrs. Mary Graham, 
Miss Beulah G. Mitchell, Miss M. Louise Pridgen, 
Mr. Jerome Turner, Mr. Charles Ward, Mrs. A. S. 
Bennett, Mr. B. B. Brooks, Mrs. E. H. Brown, 
Miss Nettye V. Wooten, Mrs. V. C. Campbell, Mrs. 
M. E. Covington, Mr. Joseph Dunn, Mrs. Sarah 
Evans, Mrs. Cleo Forshee, Mrs. M. Beebee Graham, 
Mrs. M. R. Hodges, Mrs. F. G. Jones, Miss Mildred 
V. Jones, Mrs. R. R. Jones, Mrs. R. S. Leach, 
Mrs. M. F. Moore, Miss Novella Phifer, Mrs. O. M. 
Phifer, Mrs. E. Powell, Mr. Hosea Powell, Mrs. 
Mary Randall, Mr. H. D. Singleton, Miss Dorothy 
D. Starr, Mrs. Edith Walker. 


Columbus County Unit (100%) 


Miss Alma J. Lennon, Mrs. Willie V. Powell, 
Miss Elsie L. Freeman, Mrs. Bertha M. Johnson, 
Mrs. Ethel N. Williams, Miss Esther M. Faulk, 
Miss Maudie M. Lawrence, Mrs. Arthur B. Walker, 
Mrs. Katie S. Powell, Mrs. Rosa H. Faulk, Mrs. 
Hannah M. Graham, Mr. J. I. McDonald, Mrs. 
Adriena W. Carter, Miss Marjorie O. Spaulding, 
Mrs. Loretta H. Daniels, Mr. R. I. Pannell, Mrs. 
Neallie G. Shaw, Mr. G. E. Crenshaw, Mrs. Lena 
C. Pigford, Mr. R. G. Powell, Mr. N. M. McMillan, 
Mr. F. J. Corbett, Mrs. G. S. Brown, Mrs. P. M. 
Brown, Mrs. J. M. Corbin, Mr. W. T. Ellis, Mrs. 
W. M. Graham, Miss P. L. Laws, Mrs. L. M. 
Marsh, Mrs. L. R. Merrick, Mrs. Y. W. Marrow, 
Mrs. E. S. Moore, Mrs. A. M. Newell, Mr. L. H. 
O’Dell, Mr. W. D. Robinson, Mr. W. J. MeNeil, 
Mrs. J. F. Spaulding, Mr. C. H. Stanley, Mrs. 
P. M. Barrow, Mrs. L. L. Stewart, Mrs. R. P. 
Powell, Mrs. E. G. Larke, Mr. H. N. Powell, Miss 
Edythe J. Spaulding, Miss Mildred R. Moore, Miss 
Ruth C. Hassell, Mrs. Minnie M. Williams, Mrs. 
Geneva M. Gillis, Miss Hazel McNeill, Miss Mary 
M. McKoy, Miss Mable McNeill, Mrs. Helen P. 
Wooten, Mr. Roy L. Gerald, Miss Mattie C. Hart, 
Mr. J. P. Troy, Miss Elizabeth Lennon, Mr. J. L. 
Walker, Mr. J. D. Pridgen, Mrs. Ruth B. Jefferson, 
Mrs. Alice S. Robinson, Mr. Willie J. Walls, Mr. 
D. W. Graham, Mr. L. R. Lawrence, Mrs. Mattie 
L. Powell, Mrs. Annie M. Pridgen, Mrs. Mazie C. 
Stanley, Mrs. Sarah M. Bowen, Miss Eula Spauld- 
ing, Mrs. Edythe Cooper, Mr. Ezra Lennon, Mrs. 
V. L. McNair, Mrs. Remell, M. Mitchell, Mrs. 
Lillie S. Gerald, Mrs. Lillian T. McMillan, Mrs. 


Floyd H. Corbett, Miss Ruth Ward, Mr. J. H. 
Jones, Mrs. Otelia S. McAdams, Mrs. Sadie S. 
Spaulding, Mrs. Ida M. Brown, Mrs. Edith W. 


Walker, Mrs. Celia J. Moore, Mrs. Sarah S. Free- 
man, Mrs. Mentzie Johnson, Miss Dollie L. Jones, 
Mrs. Amanda M. Singletary, Mr. W. E. Brown, 
Miss G. Hankins, Mrs. R. R. Brown, Mrs. E. M. 
Johnson, Mrs. C. B. Caldwell, Miss E. A. Taylor, 
Miss R. Shaw, Mrs. T. S. Best, Mr. F. Yates, Mrs. 
L. Graham, Mr. H. F. Williams, Mrs. E. E. Powell, 
Mrs. D. G. Shipman, Mrs. G. T. Powell, Mrs. P. G. 
Lennon, Mrs. R. McDougald, Mrs. W. M. Halsey, 
Mr. B. T. Elliott, Miss E. Murphy, Mrs. A. M. 
Lennon, Mr. J. D. Womble, Mr. G. W. Jones, Miss 
E. T. Lennon, Mrs. M. S. Smith, Mrs. V. M. 
Corbett, Mrs. B. T. Elliott, Miss Helen C. Lennon, 
Mrs. Mable B. McDonald, Miss Kathleen Powell, 
Mr. A. L. Williams, Mrs. V. J. George, Mr. W. W. 
Jacobs, Mrs. B. N. Davis, Mr. T. M. Reynolds, 
Mrs. F. M. Dees, Mrs. C. S. Muldrow, Mrs. D. M 
Powell, Miss Agnes Brown, Miss Floree Anderson, 
Miss Melba Freeman, Mrs. Etta J. Womack, Mr 

Bessie L. Summersett, Miss E. J. Johnson, Mr 


Neely, Mrs. Cecelia T. Newkirk, Mrs, Aljuana E, Williams, Mr. C, W, Williams. 
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CRAVEN COUNTY 
New Bern City Unit (100%) 


Mrs. A. F. Booker, Miss M. E. Dent, Mrs. M. H. 
Dove, Mrs. S. J. Pickett, Mrs. M. G. Young, Miss 
G. Deans, Mrs. B. T. Laws, Mrs. W. G. Mumford, 
Mrs. -G. L. Redding, Mrs. I. M. Sparrow, Mrs. 
E. M. Dudley, Mrs. M. B. Lewis, Mrs. L. D. 
Mendes, Mrs. N. W. Scott, Miss V. Becton, Miss 
L. M. Jennings, Mrs. R. P. Keyes, Miss R. E. 
Trice, Miss D. E. Carter, Mrs. D. P. Glass, Mrs. 
M. J. League, Mrs. R. B. Houston, Mrs. D. B. 
Johnson, Mr. F. R. Danyus, Mr. F. W. Baker, 
Mrs. G. R. Brown, Mrs. A. M. Bryant, Mrs. M. B. 
Danyus, Mrs. N. Eyans, Mr. G. C. Fields, Mr. G. 
Harrison, Mr. J. G. Hayes, Miss J. Hobbs, Mrs. 
D. P. Jenkins, Mrs. J. W. Jones, Mr. W. C. Keys, 
Miss A. E. Respass, Mrs. P. O. Richards, Mrs. 
Lauretta Smith, Mr. J. J. Wise, Miss I. T. Overby, 
Mr. A. Thompson, Mrs. S. L. Adams, Mr. W. M. 
Booker, Mrs. S. L. Hamilton, Miss M. T. Chapman, 
Mrs. H. Jackson Worthy, Mr. P. M. Jenkins, Mrs. 
BE. H. O’Hara, Mrs. E. G. Adams, Miss A. I. 
White. 


Craven County Unit (100%) 


Mr. A. D. Smith, Mrs. Mary Boley, Mrs. Julia 
Bynum, Mrs. Carrie K. Cannon, Mrs. Araminta 
Farrow, Mrs. Nancy M. Harris, Mrs. Jannie Jack- 
son, Mrs. Edna K. Tucker, Mr. Alexander Smith, 
Mrs. Helen H. Adams, Mrs. Ellaleon Hill, Mr. 8. R. 
Lloyd, Mrs. Annie Badger, Mrs. Naomie Ryder, 
Mrs. R. B. Hill, Miss Alice Mitchell, Mrs. Odessa 
Tyler, Miss Matilda Godette, Miss Flora McCade. 
Mrs. Norma C. Murphy, Mrs. Annie Nixon, Mrs. 
Eula Sykes, Mr. Richard Badger, Miss Geneva 
Perry, Miss Marie Boyd, Miss Emma Charles, Mrs. 
Devora Moore, Mrs. Annie R. Murphy, Miss Alice 
Saunders, Mr. H. F. Edwards, Mrs. Dorothy 
Bryan, Mrs. Mary Brown, Mrs. Missouri Dalton, 
Miss Pearl B. Hawkins, Mrs. Dorothy Martin, 
Miss Hettye Perry, Mrs. Ethel D. Swain, Mrs. 
Elizabeth White, Mrs. Bessie Williams, Mrs. Emma 
Williams, Mr. J. R. Hill, Mrs. Bessie J. Cherry, 
Mrs. Rebecea Davis, Miss Charlotte Johnson, Mrs. 
Jennie Johnson, Miss Rosa Keyes, Mrs. Ollie B. 
King, Miss athleen Martin, Mrs. Hannah ee. 
Nelson, Mrs. Mary S. Reed, Mrs. Lillie M. Smith, 
Miss Tamah Smith, Miss Annie Walker, Mr. Ww. Ww. 
Ryder, Mr. W. J. Adams, Mrs. Sarah E. Arring- 
ton, Mr. R. W. Boley, Mrs. Celestine Cheek, Miss 
Ethel Cooper, Mr. Eugene Donaldson, Miss Made- 
line Grissom, Mrs. Eva B. Hill, Miss Dorothy 
Jones, Mr. G. P. Lipscombe, Mrs. Marion Lloyd, 
Miss Geneva McCoy, Mrs. Geraldine B. Moore, 
Miss Frances W. Moore. Mrs. Maggie Pugh, Miss 
Callie M. Roach, Miss Eva M. Smith, Mr. Ernest 
O. Thomas, Miss Ellie M. White, Miss Ethel M. 
Lewis, Rev. C. H. C. White, Mrs. Sylvia B. 
Edwards, Mrs. N. H. Martin. 


CUMBERLAND COUNTY 
Fayetteville City Unit (100%) 


Mr. E. E. Miller, Miss Doreatha R. Bradley, 
Mr. D. T. Garter, Mr. W. E. Currie, Jr., Mr. J. F. 
Drake, Mrs. Inez Ferguson Easley, Mrs. Ida C. 
Fowler, Miss Clementine L. Holden, Mr. D. Ss. 
Kelley, Mrs. Susie M. Lancaster, Mrs. Dorothy 
McN. Lane, Mr. W. H. Minor, Mrs. Verena T. 
Moore, Miss Edwina McAlister, Miss Mettarene V. 
McLean, Mrs. Bertha L. Reeder, Mr. T. E. Spence, 
Mrs. Margaret L. Spivey, Mr. C. H. Thigpen, 
Mr. B. H. Walker, Miss Cora L. Thompson, Mrs. 
Annie E. Primm, Mr. John S. Spivey, Mrs. Made- 
line J. Black, Mrs. T. Esther L. Brown, Miss Lillie 
M. Butler, Mrs. Flora B. Diggs, Mrs. Quay B. 
Elliott, Mr. A. M. Fleming, Mrs. Katie B. Forshee, 
Miss Georgianna Granger, Mr. W. M. Hinson, Mrs. 
Mattie G. Johnson, Mr. R. M. Johnson, Mr. J. W. 
McKoy, Mrs. Olivia R. Parks, Mrs. Albertha B. 
Prince, Mr. Alfonza L. Sutton, Mrs. Etrula M. 
Comerford, Miss Helen A. Hucles, Mrs. Lucille D. 
Albright, Mrs. Thelma B. Avent, Mrs. Juanita E. 
Coley, Miss Katie V. Freeman, Mrs. Wynona . 
Godwin, Mrs. Eloise McN. Haith, Mrs. Vivian S. 
Haithman, Miss Cecil L. Hickerson, Mr. Hugh M. 
Jenkins, Mrs. Amy McM. Jeralds, Mrs. Frances Ss. 
Lindsey, Mrs. Willie C. McDonald, Mr. B. A. Me- 
Geachy, Miss Ethel V. McIver, Mrs. Mildred F. 
Miller, Mrs. Annie M. Rivera, Miss Catherine L. 
Smith, Miss Mattie H. Smith, Mr. Rora B. Smith, 
Mrs. Irene D. Spaulding, Mr. D. L. Williams, Miss 
Teresa M. Callender, Miss Selena M. Melvin, Miss 
Lessie O. Baldwin, Mrs. Bertha A. Bridgers, Miss 
Alice T. Elliott, Miss Suisie E. Evans, Mrs. Illa 
B. Haire, Mrs. Ruth McN. Henderson, Mrs. Thelma 
B. Jones, Mrs. Frances W. Lee, Mrs. Juanita C. 
Lewis, Mrs. Marian T. McKoy, Mrs. Beatrice P. 
Newell, Mrs. Emilie B. Parker, Miss Theresa H. 
Payne, Mr. J. E. Purcell, Mrs. Vivian H. Purcell, 
Miss Margaret Rogers, Mrs. Kathryn W. Suggs, 
Miss Emma B. Wimbish, Mrs. Margaret B. Walker, 
Miss Pearlie D. Bolles, Mrs. Susie F. W. Brown, 
Miss Julia C. Elliott, Miss Vernice J. Frederick, 
Mrs. Mildred W. Jones, Mrs. Alice L. McGeachy, 
Mrs. Seavy B. Medford, Mrs. Beulah V. Melchor, 
Mrs. Buelah McQ. Murchison, Mrs. Beatrice Pindle, 
Mrs. Ellen S. Royall, Miss Janie G. Slater, Mr. 
J. H. Williams, Mrs. Mary S. Cherry, Miss Helen 
E. McQueen, Miss Lubertha McEachern, 
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Fayetteville State Teachers College Unit 


Dr. J. W. Seabrook, Dr. Rudolph Jones, Mrs. 
C. S. Bond, Mrs. L. C. Carter, Mrs. H. T. Chick, 
Mr. D. A. Clark, Mr. J. E. Coppage, Miss S. S. 
Davis, Miss F. P. Eaton, Miss B. W. Jones, Mrs. 
M. P. Jones, Miss M. E. Mitchell, Miss E. L. 
Murphy, Mrs. M. H. Scott, Mr. H. L. Scott, Mrs. 
M. H. Seabrook, Miss Eula Smith, Mr. H. S. 
Smith, Mrs. N. T. Smith, Mrs. O. T. Spaulding, 
Miss L. J. Taylor, Mr. D. A. Williams, Mrs. Nina 
G. Richardson, Mr. Lafayette Parker, Dr. A. A. 
George, Mr. Lloyd T. Blacth, Mr. C. A. Chick, Dr. 
Marguerite Frierson, Mr. E. W. Hargrave, Miss 
Geneva Holmes, Miss Delores McNair, Mr. J. W. 
Parker, Mrs. Sylvia W. Payne, Mr. A. L. Scott, 
Miss Mary Terry, Miss Lois P. Turner. 


Cumberland County Unit (100%) 


Mrs. Magoba A. Adams, Mrs. Mattie M. 
Andrews, Mr. C. G. Avent, Jr., Mrs. Mary R. 
Bailey, Mrs. Dorothy I. Baird, Mr. J. A. Baird, 
Mrs. Inez Beaufort, Mrs. Laura H. Blue, Mr. W. C. 
Bridgers, Mrs. Bertha B. Brooks; Mr. W. A. 
Bryant, Mrs. Sadie M. Burton, Miss Ernestine V. 
Caldwell, Mrs. Ernestine Cameron, Mr. J. L. 
Cameron, Mrs. Betty V. Cannady, Mrs. Alice M. 
Clarkson, Miss Vivian P. Cooper, Mrs. Lorena G. 
Coppage, Mrs. Pallie Covington, Mrs. Verna W. 
Crenshaw, Mrs. Blanche A. Curry, Mrs. Ludella 
S. Currie, Mr. C. T. Daniels, Mr. Archeneus Dew, 
Mrs. Juanita Drake, Mrs. Quessie A. Drake, Mrs. 
Doretha Dupree, Mrs. Annie M. Evans, Mrs. 
Mary P. Falls, Mrs. Margaret B. Fisher, Mrs. Mae 
W. Forney, Mr. H. E. Gay, Mr. A. C. Gerald, Mrs. 
Cordelia Gibbs, Mrs. Nannie C. Gill, Mrs. Retha 
G. Green, Mrs. Allie M. Harlow, Mrs. Mavis B. 
Harris, Mr. J. L. Hawkins, Mrs. Hazel Hayes, 


-Mr. M. B. Hayes, Mrs. Agnes S. Hill, Mrs. Annette 


M. Hill, Mr. W. R. Hill, Mrs. Lucille G. Holland, 
Mrs. G. T. Hollingsworth, Mrs. M. W. Hollings- 
worth, Mr. T. J. Howell, Mrs. Leona S. Jackson, 
Mrs. Daisy L. Johns, Mrs. Frances C. Jones, Miss 
Mary B. Jones, Miss Bernice K. Jordan, Mr. 
Ralph Jordan, Mrs. Edna S. Kelly, Mr. W. D. 
King, Mrs. Cleopatea H. Landry, Mr. J. D. Leek, 
Mr. J. H. Lewis, Jr., Mr. L. J. Lockamy, Jr., Mrs. 
Margaret H. Lockamy, Mrs. Marion Mancini, Mrs. 
Mamie L. Meekins, Mrs. Laura T. Mitchell, Mrs. 
Mary W. Mitchell, Mrs. Irene Montague, Mr. G. W. 
Moore, Mrs. Henrietta Moore, Mrs. Pauline Moore, 
Mrs. Dorothy M. Murphy, Mr. W. E. Murphy, Mrs. 
Nettie McDonald, Mr. W. N. McGuire, Miss 
Margaret L. McKoy, Mrs. Alma H. McMillan, Mr. 
E. P. MeMillan, Mrs. Pinkey, MeMillan, Mr. W. E. 
MeNair, Mrs. Velva S. McNatt, Mr. R. L. McNeill, 
Mrs. Eunice S. Parker, Mrs. Wilhelmina K. Patton, 
Mr. Edgar Peoples, Mrs. Emily S. Perry, Mr. E. L. 
Pettiford, Miss Ellen E. Ray, Mrs. Lucille F. Ray, 
Mr. R. P. Robinson, Mrs. Odessa S. Scott, Mrs. 
Euncie D. Sherman, Mrs. Susie S. Shirley, Mrs. 
Etheline S. Simmons, Mrs. Carrie L. Simon, Mrs. 
Mary M. Singleton, Miss Eva M. Slater, Mrs. 
Jamesena G. Smith, Mrs. Bertha Stephens, Mrs. 
Nellie S. Stewart, Mrs. Geneva H. Taylor, Mr. 
A. A. Wallace, Mrs. Aggie S. Ward, Mrs. Katie M. 
Webb, Miss Annie L. Westbrooks, Mrs. Renee P. 
Westcott, Mrs. Gertie F. Wilds, Miss Joan 
Williams, Mrs. Mae R. Williams, Mr. S. F. 
Williams, Mrs. Margaret L. Wilson, Mrs. Vivian 
P. Winston, Mrs. Louretta McN. Wood, Mrs. 
Eldria K. Hughes, Mr. Milton F. Yarboro, Miss 
Ethel X. Moore. 


CURRITUCK COUNTY 
Currituck County Unit (100%) 


Mrs. W. P. Barnard, Mr. M. S. Bowman, Mrs. 
A. B. Brown, Mr. J. A. Brown, Mr. J. A. 
Dempsey, Miss H. H. Frost, Miss N. E. Fulford, 
Mrs. A. D. Hare, Mrs. J. P. Johnson, Mrs. E. S. 
Jones, Mrs. R. G. Mullen, Mrs. G. H. McMullen, 
Mrs. M. P. Palmer, Mrs. W. D. Ray, Mr. L. E. 
Sugg, Mrs. E. B. White, Mrs. C. Palmer, Miss 
E. C. Watson. 


DARE COUNTY 
Dare County Unit (100%) 


Mr. W. E. Hall, Mrs. L. T. Boone, Mrs. E. A. 
Bethea. 


DAVIDSON COUNTY 
Lexington City Unit (100%) 


Mrs. R. L. Johnson, Mrs. A. J. Ward, Miss 
E. M. Medley, Mrs. M. M. Verble, Miss I. A. 
Mabry, Mrs. H. D. Thomas, Mrs. R. H. Ellis, Mrs. 
B. P. Reid, Miss H. J. Moore, Mrs. H. W. Auten, 
Mr. Joe Roach, Mrs. I. H. Harris, Mrs. L. M. 
Evans, Mrs. J. L. Dunovant, Miss F. F. Hargrave, 
Mr. A. B. Bingham, Mrs. L. B. Bingham, Miss 
B. Anderson, Mr. C. A. McCoullough, Mr. D. A. 
Moose, Mrs. M. C. Holmes, Mr. D. A. Wooten, 
Mr. C. R. Mosby, Mrs. G. M. Mosby, Mr. H. G. 
Sullivan, Mrs. H. R. Long, Mrs. M. F. Young, 
Mr. W. C. Young. 


Thomasville City Unit 


Mrs. M. H. Batchelor, Mrs. Alice McM. Brown, 
Mr. H. D. Bullock, Mrs. Mary L. Carlson, Mr. 
J. B. Davis, Mrs. E. J. Hairston, Mrs. M. C. 


Hannon, Miss J. M. Harris, Mr. O. D. Harris, Mrs. 
N. H. Harris, Mrs. F. L. Henderson, Mr. J. H. 
Helper, Miss L. I. Jones, Mrs. H. K. Kanoy, Miss 
E. E. Leak, Mrs. H. F. McBryde, Miss M. C. 
McLean, Miss H. R. Pemberton, Mr. N. G. Perry, 
Mr. Matthew Richmond, Mrs. N. H. Rudd, Miss 
J. A. Walker. 


DAVIE COUNTY 
Davie County Unit 


Davie County Training School (100%) 

Mrs. Fannie L. McCallum, Mrs. Cora L. Massey, 
Mrs. Angeline Hall, Mrs. Alsie Y. Bovian, Mrs. 
Magalene Hudson, Mrs. Jimmie L. Steele, Mr. T. S. 
Holman, Mrs. Lucy Johnson, Miss Augusta White, 
Miss Alice E. Dulin, Mr. A. L. Seales, Mrs. Vallie 
S. Davidson, Mr. R. W. Johnson, Mrs. Mildred S. 
Brooks, Mrs. Lucille L. Fulmore. 


North Cooleemee School (100%) 


Mrs. M. S. Davis, Mrs. D. B. Burke, Mrs. R. J. 
Leach, Miss V. D. Morgan, Mrs. L. H. Gaither. 


DUPLIN COUNTY 
Duplin County Unit (100%) 
Little Creek School Ed 


Mrs. Lillian M. Farrior, Mrs. Allie C. Newkirk, 
Mrs. Pauline S. Watkins. 


Magnolia Elementary School 


Mrs. Geneva S. Weeks, Miss Eleanor W. Hodges, 
Miss Gloria M. Williams, Mrs. Phebie Moore, Mrs. 
Lucy M. Robinson, Mrs. W. J. Brown, Mr. H. C. 
Powers. 


Calypso Elementary School 


Mrs. E. H. Price, Mrs. T. A. Stevens, Mrs. L. F. 
Grimes, Mr. O. B. Martin, Mr. I. W. Murfree. 


Rose Hill Hlementary School 


Mr. Hermevia L. Carr, Mrs. Irene A. Carr, Miss 
Myrtle G. Chasten, Mrs. Carrie G. Batts, Mrs. 
Juanita Boney, Mrs. Othel F. Brock, Mrs. Hattie 
R. Dobbins, Mrs. Lillian Farrior, Mrs. Beulah B. 
Larkin, Mrs. Lue D. Miller, Mrs. Willie N. McKoy, 
Mrs. Allie C. Newkirk, Mrs. Pauline Watkin, 
Willie P. Williams, Mrs. Mary P. Wright. 


Kenansville Union School 


Mr. R. A. Merritt, Mr. C. G. McCoy, Mr. G. A. 
Maye, Mr. J. L. Martin, Mrs. Mildred Blue, Mrs. 
Sue M. Hill, Mrs. Virginia W. Smith, Miss Mary 
D. Shaw, Miss Bernice Loftin, Miss Cornelia Best, 
Miss Gayneel Harris, Miss Sallie L. Kornegay, Miss 
Addie P. Hodges, Mrs. Fannie E. Smith, Mr. C. H. 
Hill, Miss Lillie B. Hall, Mrs. Pummie Graham, 
Mrs. Beulah Washington, Mrs. Marie A. Monk, 
Miss Veressie Williams, Miss Flonnie Sharpless, 
Mrs. Dora L. Merritt, Mr. J. E. Swayze. 


Douglass High School 


Mr. J. E. Belton, Mr. S. H. Moore, Mrs. I. M. 
Branch, Miss M. C. Joyce, Mr. W. E. Foster, Mr. 
R. E. Kenan, Mr. W. E. Smith, Miss T. D. Brown, 
Mrs. P. M. Maye, Mr. J. B. Francis, Miss M. P. 
Rottence, Miss B. L. Beaty, Mr. C. H. Chalmers, 
Mr. A. A. Wells, Miss B. L. Smith, Mrs. N. GC. 
Boyette, Mrs. F. K. Williams, Miss N. BE. Wright, 
Mrs. M. K. Smith, Miss R. R. Poole, Mrs. L. B. 
Chasten, Mrs. M. H. Belton, Mrs. M. D. Kenan, 
Mrs. M. J. Smith, Mrs. D. B. Thorpe, Mr. J. G. 


Henry, Miss Catherine C. Shuford, Miss Phyllis 
Thompson. 


Wallace School 


Mr. J. B. Dafford, Mrs. Annie R. Murfree, Mr. 
Nathaniel Boney, Hennetha McIntosh, Mrs. 
O. M. B. Wilson, Mrs. Frances Levingston, Mrs. 
Eula M. Boney, Mrs. Mary L. Moore, Mrs. Bertha 
W. Murphy, Mrs. Mattie N. Pierce, Mrs. Maggie 
James, Mrs. Thelma R. Rountree. 


P. W. Moore School 


Mr. C. M. McCall, Mrs. Mary T. Chalmers, Mrs. 
Cora E. Miller, Mrs. Lillie B. Waters, Miss Bernice 
Pennington, Miss Hazel C. Craddock, Miss Alpha 
L. Thompson, Mrs. Mamie W. Smith, Mrs. Sudie 
M. Henry. 


Teachey School 


Mr. W. J. Power, Mrs. Gertrude R. Wright, Mrs. 
Thelma D. Thompson, Mrs. Annie H. Greene, Mrs. 
Janie B. Sykes, Mrs. Annie McCann. 


Branch School 


Miss Arlene Hill, Mrs. Daisy Branch, Mrs. 
Florence E. Brinson, Mrs. Laura B. Ware, Mrs. 
Edith B. Kenan, Mrs. R. W. Eason, Miss Winnie 
&. Dixon, Miss Ellometha Dicon, Mr. EB. H. Ware. 


Charity School 


Mr. C. W. Dobbins, Mrs. Alnora Granger, Mr. 
Allen Wilson, Mrs. Eddie G. Wilson, Mr. J. E 
Walters, Miss Rosa B. Fennell, Mrs. Diana D. 
Kornegay, Miss Zetta Brinson, Miss Anna Prede- 
rick, Miss Mary H. Brown, Mr. Lewis Best, Mr. 
M. J. Pullen, Miss Jessie Johnson, Miss A. M. 
Kenan. 
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Chinquapin School 


Miss Rachel Batts, Miss Lucy K. Boney, Mrs. 
Lillie B. Newby, Mr. Thomas Roberts, Mrs. Annie 
Roberts, Mrs. Juanita Sharpless, Mr. L. J. Sutton, 
Miss Wilma Wallace, Mrs. Adele Whitehead, Miss 
Gloria Wililams. 


DURHAM COUNTY 


Durham City Unit (100%) 
Hillside High School 


Mr. F. H. Alston, Mr. J. W. Barnes, Mrs. L. S. 
Barnes, Mr. R. L. Battle, Mr. J. Boston, Mrs. 
E. W. Brown, Mrs. A. B. Butts, Miss T. H. Clagget, 
Miss, A. R. Curse, Mr. T. M. Davis, Mrs. M. S. 
Doom, Mr. S. L. Dudley, Mr. W. L. Easley, Mr. 
C. L. Easterling, Mr. J. H. Gattis, Mr. W. M. 
Grandy, Mr. P. Hall, Mr. Gilbert Harden, Mrs. 
Grace M. Harris, Mr. N. B. Higgins, Jr., Mrs. 
W. B. Hill, Mrs. F. J. Holmes, Mr. H. M. Holmes, 
Mr. L. S. Knox, Mrs. M. T. Lakin, Miss G. C. 
Lyles, Mrs. M. A. Mabry, Mr. J. B. McLester, Mr. 
B. F. Page, Mrs. T. C. Perry, Mrs. D. C. Reaves, 
Miss G. W. Richardson, Mrs. L. I. Riddick, Mrs. 
J. W. Schooler, Mrs. C. P. Smith, Mr. J. O. Smith, 
Mrs. M. B. Spaulding, Mrs. M. J. Speigner, Mrs. A. 
Stephenson, Mr. D. Sysnette, Mrs. K. C. Thomas, 
Mrs. G. L. Thompson, Mrs. M. S. Thompson, Mrs. 
Cc. J.. Tuck, Mr. H. T. Tucker, Mrs. M. P. Turner, 
Mr. N. B. Turner, Mr. E. W. Williams, Mrs. V. S. 
Willis, Mrs. E. R. Herndon. 


W. G. Pearson School 


Mr. N. A. Cheek, Mrs. B. S. Bailey, Miss Daisy 
G. Bell, Mrs. Ernestine D. Boyd, Mrs. Pearl H. 
Cordice, Mrs. Hattie M. Crews, Mrs. Celia T. 
Davidson, Mrs. Helen D. Fleming, Mrs. Minnie T. 
Forte, Miss Bettie L. Foster, Mrs. Julia D. Gamble, 
Mrs. Willie P. Gray, Mrs. Edna B. Hester, Mrs. 
Carlotta R. Holmes, Mrs. Felice W. Holmes, Mrs. 
Hilda F. Johnson, Mrs. Ora S. Lee, Mrs. Ethel M. 
Morrison, Mrs. Luey M. Norwood, Mrs. Adele W. 
Payne, Mrs. Ruby B. Philyaw, Mrs. Gladys H. 
Rhodes, Mr. C. T. Roach, Miss Lillie M. Rogers, 
Mrs. Mattie W. Saunders, Mrs. Ethlynne H. 
Thomas, Mrs. Naomi W. Thorpe, Mr. T. R. Web- 
ber, Mrs. Janie M. Wheeler, Mrs. Badie S. 
White, Mrs. Josephine H. White, Mr. H. M. 
Whitted, Mrs. Lyda F. Wray, Mrs. Anne N. 
Wright, Mr. Edgar Alston, Mrs. Parepa Watkins. 


East End School 


Mrs. Marion W. Alston, Mrs. Willie B. Bradsher, 
Mrs. Merlia H. Brewington, Mrs. Gladys A. 
Dawkins, Mrs. Eddie H. Foble, Mrs. Esther R. 
French, Mrs. Johnetta H. George, Mrs. Blanch C. 
Griswell, Mrs. Rosa D. Holloway, Mrs. Lula 8. 
Jackson, Mrs. Georgia Jemison, Mrs. Clara J. 
Jones, Mrs. Ethel B. Jones, Mrs. Romaine S8. 
Lambert, Miss Jane E. Lewis, Miss Blanch B. 
Meadows, Mrs. Dorothy M. Mewborn, Mrs. Eddye 
L. Michaux, Miss Helen Morrison, Mrs. Martha 
G. Nance, Mrs. Lydia W. Parker, Mrs. Ettie B. 
Plummer, Miss Cleo Russell, Mr. F. G. Sowell, 
Mrs. Alvera A. Thompson, Miss Sue L. Warren, 
Mr. F. D. Marshall. 


Burton School 


Mrs. Thelma Y. Bass, Mrs. Ruth S. Boyd, Mrs. 
Thomasine K. Burthey, Miss Annie Dunigan, Mrs. 
Nannie Greene, Mrs. Mable F. Harris, Mrs. Ruth 
A. Harris, Mrs. Lenora E. Jeffreys, Mrs. Jessie 
D. Kearney, Mrs. Marie F. Kearney, Mrs. E. B. 
Pratt, Mrs. Loris S. Ray, Mrs. Ada D. Roach, 
Mrs. Roxie M. Stewart, Mrs. Mabel A. Watson, 
Mrs. Georgie Whitted, Mr. E. W. Midgette. 


Spaulding School 


Mrs. Evelyn B. Artis, Mrs. Christine R. Boone, 
Mrs. Ethel T. Bradshaw, Mrs. Geneva R. Cheek, 
Mr. L. E. Davis, Mrs. Mamie T. Geer, Mrs. Minnie 
W. Gilmer, Mrs. Madge T. Hargraves, Miss D. A. 
Jenkins, Mrs. Mozella McLaughlin, Mrs. A. M. 
Morris, Mrs. C. Pemberton, Mrs. I. R. Rogers, Miss 
M. E. Stephen, Miss L. W. Yourse. 


Lyon Park School 


Mrs. R. D. Artis, Mr. W. D. Battle, Mrs. N. H. 
Bennett, Mrs. V. H. Bivens, Miss A. L. Cobb, Mr. 
A. M. Coward, Miss A. M. Faulk, Mrs. M. C. 
Grant, Mrs. N. P. Grigsby, Mrs. R. B. Grissom, 
Mrs. I. M. Harden, Mrs. D. C. Judkins, Mrs. E. L. 
Kennedy, Mrs. B. E. McLaurin, Mrs. N. A. 
Morgan, Mrs. D. P. Smith, Miss M. L. Stephens, 
Mr. F. G. Burnett. 


Hickstown School 


Mr. W. L. Bradsher, Mrs. Ruth N. McCowan, 
Mrs. F. G. Robinson, Mrs. R. B. Webb. 


Whitted School 


Mrs. Leola F. Alston, Mrs. Pauline M. Caffey, 
Mrs. Thelma T. Carrington, Mr. H. H. Coleman, 
Mrs. Hallie Davis, Mrs. Virgie Davis, Mr. G. S. 
Frazier, Mrs. Thelma H. Glenn, Mrs. Auldrey R. 
Hubbard, Mrs. Martha H. Johnson, Mrs. Verdelle 
R. Johnston, Mr. W. P. Kearney, Mrs. Amanda D. 
Long, Mrs. Ethel H. Marshall, Mr. H. C. Mc- 
Allister, Mr. W. F. Neal, Mrs. D. May Norns, 


for OCTOBER, 


Mr. J. E. Peele, Mrs. Mayme H. Perry, Mrs. Helen 
B. Scott, Mr. Jeff E. Smith, Mrs. Mary L. Smith, 
Mr. H. H. Tatum, Mr. James Thompson, Mr. 
Thomas Taylor, Jr., Mr. B. H. Thornton, Mr. 
Leondras Williams, Mrs. Minnie H. Wilson, Mrs. 
Gertrude A. Winston, My.oL. W. Woodward, Mr. 
S. A. Wynne, Mr. J. M. Schooler. 


North Carolina College At Durham Unit 


Mrs. Edna A. Lambeth, Dr. T. R. Speigner, Miss 
Na Blue, Miss D. S. Dent, Miss Hattie Fisher, 
Mrs. J. W. Harris, Mr. Charles Holmes, Mr. 
George Kyle, Miss Pauline Newton, Mrs. F. C. 
Savage, Mr. J. T. Taylor, Mr. Ray Thompson, Mr. 
J. E. Parker, Mrs. Lucy F. James, Mr. C. L. 
Spellman, Dr. J. H. Taylor. 


Durham County Unit 


Mr. E. F. Hill, Mrs. Eva C. Meddling, Mrs. 
Lucille L. Young, Mrs. Leona L. Smith, Mrs. Pearl 


L. George, Mr. J. D. Lennon, Mrs. Stella W. 
Austin, Mrs. Helen R. Edwards, Mrs. Laura A. 
Parker, Miss Doris M. Stroud, Mrs. Althea M. 


Holmes, Mr. E. P. Robinson, Mrs. Loraine Thorpe, 
Mrs. F. R. Credle, Mrs. Viola E. Pindle, Mrs. L. I. 
Parker, Mr. B. Coward, Mr. S. E. Harris, Mr. 
C. B. Nixon, Mrs. Edna Tuck, Miss V. Perry, Mrs. 
A. Thornton, Mrs. M. DeBerry, Mrs. N. Coward, 
Mrs. KE. B. Johnson, Mr. L. S. Gilliard, Mrs. 
G. G. Brown, Mrs. A. I. Pettiford, Mrs. R. C. 
Easley, Miss O. L. Thomas, Mrs. E. D. Dunlap, 
Miss B. L. Fowler, Mrs. V. H. Williams, Mrs. 
M. T. Boykin, Mr. J. W. Davidson, Mrs. M. E. 
Thompson, Miss M. lL. Dawson, Miss W. M. 
Stewart, Mr. W. H. Cole, Mrs. M. B. Warren, 
Mrs. A. B. Biggers, Mrs. L. B. Parker, Mrs. G. C. 
Massey, Mrs. M. L. Turner, Mrs. I. N. Tillett. 
Mrs. M. C. Allen, Mrs. B. B. Rogers, Mrs. C. H. 
Sanders, Mrs. Minerva Evans, Mr. U. G. Dickens. 


EDGECOMBE COUNTY 
Tarboro City Unit (100%) 


Mr. W. H. Pattillo, Mrs. Susanna M. Thomas, 
Mr. C. M. England, Mrs. Shirley B. Freeman, Mrs. 
Chanie F. Lowe, Mr. J. E. Faison, Miss Mary 
Louise Jones, Mr. G. C. Matthewson, Mrs. Nellie 
W. Wesson, Miss Almeta Perkins, Mr. R. O. 
Kornegay, Mr. Nolan Little, Mrs. Thelma Q. 
Foster, Mrs. E. P. Hedgepeth, Mr. J. R. Battle, 
Mrs. S. B. Garrett, Miss Lura R. Hammonds, 


Mrs. Reba M. Little, Mr. W. P. Arnold, Mr. E. B. 
Barnes, Mrs. Ruth M. Pattillo, Mrs. Emma O. 
Jones, Mrs. Lois M. Pettaway, Mrs. Mable J. 


Brown, Mrs. Minnie G. Woodley, Mrs. Nannie W. 
Bryant, Miss Ruby A. Graves, Mrs. Ruth M. 
Lawrence, Mrs. Vivian M. Diggs, Mrs. Wilile F. 
Jones, Mrs. Eula B. Wiggins, Miss Dorothy L. 
Bridgers, Mrs. Ella W. James, Miss Thelma M. 
Coley, Miss Juanita M. Ivey, Mrs. Mary W. 
Matthewson, Mrs. Vivian N. Woodruff, Miss 
Fannie O. Bridgers, Mrs. Pearl W. Bennett, Mrs. 
Mamie F. Fuller, Mrs. Mary P. Williams, Mrs. 
Katherine P. Williams. ; 


Edgecombe Cownty Unit (100%) 


Mr: SA. Gilliam; Mr. S. B. Canty, Miss 
Bernice E. Cumbo, Miss Ruby A. Erwin, Miss 
Mary P. Harris, Mr. Willie Harris, Mr. K. F. 


Jerkins, Miss Viola C. Jones, Miss Frances White, 
Miss Antoinette S. Williams, Mr. D. J. Williams, 
Mrs. Dorothy B. Gilliam, Mrs. Juanita F. Barnette, 
Miss Catherine Barrett, Miss Mary E. Battle, Mrs. 
Mary G. Bryant, Miss Helen O. Bullock, Mrs. 
Phillipa P. Canty, Miss Matoaka Dixon, Mrs. 
Pauline M. Grant, Mrs. Callie G. McClurkin, Mrs. 
Marian W. Spence, Mrs. Almeata W. Vines, Mrs. 
Queen L. Weaver, Mr. Sylvester Brown, Mrs. 
Mary J. Barnes, Mrs. Lottie C. Hart, Mrs. Janet 
H. Haywood, Mrs. Bertha W. High, Miss Alice L. 


Hines, Mrs. Lelia H. Macklin, Mrs. Ruth E. Mc- 
Laurin, Mr. W. R. McNair, Mrs. Mamie B. 
Spicer, Mrs. Elaine B. Tyson, Mrs. Margaret W. 
Baker, Mrs. Ximena P. Martinez, Mr. Marshall 


Lewis, Mrs. Causey Shelley, Mrs. Annie W. John- 
son, Mrs. Sallie S. Jenkins, Mrs. Sadie L. Jones, 
Mrs. June W. Manley, Mr. K. P. Person, Mrs. 
Lucille A. Quinichett, Mrs. Evelyn J. Reeves, Miss 
Christine Spence, Mrs. Cora D. Wooten, Mr. R. H. 
Pitt, Miss Willie D. Little, Mrs. Catherine P. 
Lucas, Mrs. Susie T. Pitt, Mrs. Annie H. Harren, 
Mrs. Maggie B. Chase, Mr. C. M. Carraway, Mrs. 
Maggie H. Carraway, Mrs. Elizabeth T. Harris, 
Mrs. Lila T. Manning, Mr. M. C. Miller, Miss Ruth 
A. Smith, Mr. C. D. Wooten, Mr. I. C. Rogers, 
Mrs. Ida W. Knight, Mr. J. O. Alston, Jr., Mrs. 
Bertha P. Battle, Miss Erma A. Bulluck, Mr. 
Orange Cox, Mrs. Dunnie W. Harper, Mrs. Beulah 
W. Harris, Mrs. Marie B. Heggins, Mrs. Rita S. 
Hull, Mrs. Beatrice H. King, Miss Lelia Laws, 
Mrs. Mabel B. Lawson, Miss Eloise Pittman, Mrs. 
Naomi P. Savage, Miss Blanche T. Scales, Mrs. 
Bertha S. Whitehead, Mrs. Susie H. Yeoman, Mr. 
J. H. Walters, Mrs. Willie F. Bullock, Mrs. Tyress 
W. Keyes, Miss Lucinda King, Mrs. Eloise W. 
Morton, Mrs. Cleora H. Knight, Mrs. Geraldine D. 
Moore, Mr. N. A. McLean, Mr. Felix Morton, 
Miss Irene P. Blackmon, Miss Adelaide Davis, Miss 
Lurania O. Jones, Mrs. Emma A. Kates, Mrs. 
Ruth W. Price, Mrs. Catherine W. Smith, Mrs. 
Vivian M. Smith, Mrs. Lillian S. McCoy, Mrs. 


NINETEEN FIFTY-FIVE 


Beatrice A. Bullock, Mrs. Effie A. Everette, Mrs. 
Wessa W. Stokes, Mrs. Mabel W. Hines, Mr. A. U. 
Hexstall, Mrs. Laura B. Holley, Mrs. Margaret B. 
Hulin, Mrs. Ethel M. Terry, Mr. J. E. Batts, Mr. 
Wanamaker Barnes, Miss Ertie M. Fenner, Mrs. 
Dorothy D. Harrison, Miss Maggie R. Lloyd, Mr. 
Walter Plemmer, Mr. W. T. Hollomon, Mr. Grady 
A. McDonald, Mrs. Juanita W. Taylor, Mrs. 
Tempie B. Batts, Mrs. Valeria M. Blake, Mrs. 
Georgia M. Grandy, Mrs. Amelia S. Peebles, Mrs. 
Mary P. Smith, Mrs. Bertha B. Williams, Mrs. 
Effie R. Batts, Mrs. Bonnie G. Harrison, Miss 
Addie A. Lawrence, Mrs. Louella W. James, Mrs. 
Minnie T. Bullock, Mrs. Rosa M. McCray, Mrs. 
Jessie W. Parker, Mr. Smith Costen, Mrs. M. J. 
Hunter, Mrs. Lena G. Jones, Mr. F. B. Weaver, 
Mrs. Florence T. Arnold, Mrs. Maggie R. Bryant, 
Mrs. Florence B. Buffaloe, Mr. J. H. Bulluck, Mrs. 
Lois B. Harrison, Mrs. Jetta H. Knight, Miss 


Virginia E. Poole, Mr. William Weaver, Jr., Miss 
Gloria Whitfield, Mrs. Ada P. Williams, Mrs. 
Sarah B. Pitt, Mrs. M. Phillips Bodie, Mrs. 


Marguerite P. Wimberley. 


EDGECOMBE-NASH COUNTIES 
Rocky Mount City Unit (100%) 
Booker T. Washington High School 


Mr. R. D. Armstrong, Mrs. M. C. Armstrong, 
Mr. D. H. Atkinson, Mrs. G. R. Atkinson, Mr. 
E. C. Burnett, Miss M. A. Dancy, Mrs. E. B. 
Davis, Miss O. A. Davis, Mrs. E. W. Greene, Mrs. 
T. M. Grimes, Miss E. M. Hannon, Mrs. E. R. 
Hawkins, Mr. J. A. B. Hubbard, Mr. P. R. 
Jenkins, Mrs. Marie L. Jones, Mr. T. I. Long, Mr. 
G. E. Pash, Mrs. M. I. Stith, Mr. Emmanuel 
Thompson, Mrs. E. R. Tweedy, Miss P. L. Whitley, 
Mr. C. S. Wilson, Mr. C. L. Woods. 


Annie W. Holland School 


Mr. B. L. Ancrum, Mrs. Jocile P. Brown, Mrs. 
L. Y. Brown, Mr. Kelly W. Bryant, Mrs. L. R. 
Daves, Mrs. L. B. Davis, Mrs. S. T. Dorsey, Mrs. 
K. G. Jenkins, Mrs. A. Y. Hines, Mrs. L. P. 
Lewis, Mrs. Lillian S. Pittman, Miss M. C. Porter, 
Mrs. L. W. Reeves, Mrs. E. V. Riggsbee, Mrs. 
M. C. Williams, Miss E. A. Leaphart, Mrs. E. C. 
Jarrette, Mrs. K. W. Bryant. 


O. R. Pope School 


Mr. Montera Davis, Mrs. M. L. Backus, Mrs. 
A. W. Battle, Miss N. E. Battle, Mr. Roscoe Batts, 
Mrs. M. S. Bowen, Mrs. Gladys Cofield, Mrs. Julia 
P. Foster, Mrs. C. B. Horne, Mrs. Lizzie Jenkins, 
Mrs. Catherine Johnson, Mrs. Sally Kirby, Mrs. 
A. B. Knight, Mr. J. D. Knight, Mrs. M. L. Lewis, 
Mrs. E. B. Miller, Mrs. C. F. Morgan, Miss A. L. 
Perry, Miss Rebecca Perry, Mrs. Theresa Pittman, 
Mrs. Helen Redding, Miss M. L. Royal, Mrs. M. B. 
Townsend, Mr. Alexander Vick, Jr., Mrs. G. W. 
White, Mr. O. R. Pope. 


Lincoln School 


Mr. C. T. Edwards, Mrs. I. W. Bellamy, Mrs. 
S. S. Leonard, Mrs. H. N. Williams, Mrs. M. L. 
Davis, Miss P. L. Brown, Mrs. L. W. Reeves, Mrs. 


Cc. A. Battle, Mrs. V. D. Tillman, Mrs. G. P. 
Walker, Mrs. Jessie H. Pash, Mr. T. V. Foster, 
Jr., Miss Ernestine A. Robinson, Mrs. E. B. 


Allen, Mrs. A. F. Biggs, Mrs. A. B. Armstrong, 


Mrs. Juanita Burnette. 
FORSYTH COUNTY 
Winston-Salem City Unit 
Columbia Heights School (100%) 


Mr. A. B. Reynolds, Mrs. E. S. Banner, Mrs. 
W. P. Bridgett, Miss E. L. Carter, Mrs. C. O. 
Cloud, Mrs. I. B. Ellis, Mrs. M. L. Ferrell, Mrs. 
E. D. Fitch, Mr. B. D. Friende, Mrs. M. B. Grier, 
Mrs. R. M. Haueser, Mr. S. L. Humphrey, Miss 
M. B. Lancaster, Mrs. B. S. Ledbetter, Mr. J. O. 
Lowery, Mr. Elliott Montgomery, Mr. Charles 
Mosby, Miss P. A. Neal, Mrs. E. G. Simpson, Miss 
E. L. Wentz, Mrs. E. S. Williams, Mrs. G. S. 
Wilson, Mrs. Marion Wilson. 


Kimberly Park School (100%) 


Mrs. Vera Banks, Mr. B. N. Cook, Mrs. 
Vahlia Cromwell, Miss Octavia Ford, Mr. Bernard 
Foy, Mrs. Cleester Hickerson, Mrs. Susie Hilliard, 


Mrs. Catherine Humphrey, Mrs. Princette Jenkins, 


Mrs. Mozelle Johnson, Mrs. Alma Keen, Mrs. 
Nannie Kiser, Mrs. Wilhelmena Lash, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Lewis, Miss Louise Lewis, Mrs. Ruth 
B. Lewis, Mrs. Ruthie Matthews, Mr. Ackneil 


Muldrow, Mrs. Emma Oliver, Mr. Edwin Patterson, 
Mrs. Dousechka Penn, Mr. W. E. Pitts, Mr. M. J. 
Seales, Miss Lucy C. Sheffey, Mrs. Irma Todd, 
Mrs. Willa Truesdale, Mrs. Dorothy Unthank, 
Mrs. Leola Watson, Miss Beatrice Watts, Mrs. 
Mabel Wooten, Mr. Andrew Yarborough, Mr. A. H. 
Anderson. 


Mebane School (100%) 


Mrs. Lillian R. Williams, Miss Mabel L. Allen 
Mrs. M. L. Ferguson, Mrs. Doris Forbes, Mrs 
Parphinia Ford, Mrs. N. F. Fuller, Miss Verdel 
G. Graham, Mrs. Gwendolyn Greene, Miss Margaret 
Hanes, Mrs. Barbara Helper, Mrs. Esther Hunt- 
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ley, Mrs. Belle D. McCorkle, Miss Hattie McKinney, 
Mrs. Peggy Martin, Mrs. Frances P. Murray, Mrs. 
Irene L. Pannell, Mrs. Mildred Poindexter, Mrs. 
Vera P. Sadler, Miss Evelyn Spencer, Mrs. Anne 
Steele. 


Carver Crest School (100%) 


Mr. L. A. Cook, Mrs. Charlotte Bacote, Mrs. 
Ruby Dunlap, Mrs. Otha Emerson, Mrs. Lucille 
Gwynn, Miss Alma Hendricks, Mrs. Eva Jeffries, 
Miss Vivian Johnson, Mrs. Vivian Plummer, Mrs. 
Sevy Powell, Miss Carrie Richardson, Mrs. Audrey 
Robinson, Miss Evelyn Scott, Mrs. Bernice Spain- 
hour, Miss Martha Stephens, Mrs. Hattie Tanner, 
Mrs. Mabel Walker, Miss Elva Watts, Mrs. Betty 
Williams, Mr. Nathaniel Wiseman, Mrs. Ruth 
Cobbs, Mrs. Ada Brown, Mrs. Tressie Springs, 
Mrs. Edith H. Patterson. 


J.D. Diggs School (100%) 


Mr. S. E. Cary, Mrs. Hattie S. Brown, Mrs. 
Alletis A. Bryant, Mrs. Eloise F. Dillahunt, Miss 
Janet C. Guest, Miss Gwendolyn L. Harris, Mrs. 
Linnell Jackson, Mrs. Nettie S. Manning, Mrs. 
Mavis H. Lloyd, Miss Thomasina M. Martin, Miss 
Bessie R. Massey, Mrs. Elinor R. Morris, Mrs. 
Flossie H. Pettie, Miss Josephine Russell, Miss 
Arneize Williams. 


Fourteenth Street School (100%) 


Mr. Hoyt Wiseman, Mrs. Josie W. Simons, Mr. 
Henry Jones, Miss Doris Jenkins, Mr. Charles 
Martin, Mrs. Jennie Graham, Mr. Charles Steele, 
Mr. Roger Kiser, Mrs. Edith Hammond, Mrs. 
Marian Brower, Mr. Frank Hanes, Miss Irma 
Banks, Mrs. Irma Gadson, Mrs. Eleanor Hall, 
Mrs. Glennie Hall, Mrs. Laura Roberts, Mrs. Ella 
Jones, Miss Ella O’Neill, Miss Mamie Faithful, 
Mrs. Lillian Fulp, Mrs. Agnes Lee, Mrs. Willie 
Peeples, Mrs. Phyllis Spikes, Mrs. Margaret 
Freeman, Mrs. Bessie Allen, Mrs. Gwendolyn 
Laurent, Mrs. Rosa Scales, Mrs. Lizetta Staple- 
foote, Miss Jean Pugh, Miss Rayonette Rivera, 
Mrs. Amelia Jefferson, Mrs. Juanita Penn, Mrs. 
Hazelle Garrett, Mrs. Willa Wallace, Mrs. Evelyn 
West, Miss Elsie Griffin, Miss Piccola Morrow, 
Mrs. Esther Fountain, Mrs. Edna Revels, Miss 
Viola McKnight, Miss Mildred Thornton. 


Atkins High ‘School 


Mr. J. A. Carter, Mr. F. D. Parker, Mrs. K. B. 
Meroney, Miss Arlean E. Dudley, Mr. E. F. 
Wilson. 


Skyland School 


Mr. D. C. Hobson, Miss Mary L. Smith, Mrs. 
Willie H. Kennedy, Mrs. Mamie Alston, Miss 
Leola Fitts, Miss Doris Drummond, Mrs. Ida 
Williams, Miss Myra Roseman, Mrs. Nannie 
Johnson, Miss Curlie Walls, Mrs. Augusta T. 
Jeffers. 


Woodland Avenue School 


Miss E. Faye Cash, Miss Laura L. Hooper, Miss 
Alice S. King, Mrs. Velma Jackson, Mrs. Maude 
L. Pitts, Mrs. Sinclair Robinson, Miss V. Miriam 
Shipp, Mrs. Nannie L. Taylor, Mrs. Corinne 
Williams, Mrs. Mavis Wright. 


At Large 
Mrs. Curtis Todd. 


Winston-Salem Teachers College Unit 


Dr. F. L. Atkins, Mrs. Martha S. Atkins, Mrs. 
Lucy H. Bradshaw, Mr. J. T. Brown, Miss 
Florence T. Butler, Miss M. M. Davenport, Mr. 
J. P. Diggs, Mrs. Gloria C. Goore, Mr. H. E. 
Goore, Mr. J. E. Greenwood, Miss Ardelle A. 
Henry, Miss Elva V. James, Mr. C. J. Parker, Miss 
Carrie C. Robinson, Rey. K. R. Williams, Mrs. 
Margaret E. Williams, Mrs. Louise S. Hamilton, 
Mr. C. E. Gaines, Mr. Harry E. Pickard, Mr. 
Alphonso R. Vick, Miss Bessie J. White, Miss 
Ethel C. Wilkinson, Mrs. Gwendolyn J. Andrews, 
Miss Willametta Isbel, Mr. John F. Lewis. 


Forsyth County Unit 


Mrs. C. E. Douglass, Mr. C. R. Martin, Jr., Miss 
Virginia Alexander, Mrs. V. W. Allen, Mrs. G. H. 
Ashley, Mr. E. E. Balsley, Mrs. Emily Berren, 
Mrs. Olivette Bynum, Mrs. C. H. Camp, Mrs. 
Carrie Craig, Mrs. Marion Faulkner, Mr. H. B. 
Ferguson, Mr. C. L. Forbes, Mr. G. L. Foxwell, 
Mrs. Kathryn Garnes, Mrs. A. P. Greene, Mrs. 
J. P. Hairston, Mrs. C. K. Hedgley, Mrs. Edmonia 
Henderson, Miss Alma E. Joyce, Mrs. Louise King, 
Mr. David Lash, Miss Miriam Lash, Mrs. Vashti 
McNeal, Mr. Everett L. Martin, Mrs. Eulalia 
Peterson, Mrs. Ruth Reich, Mrs. Evelyn Phillips, 
Mrs. Helen Richardson, Mrs. Annie P. Rivera, Mr. 


Herman Scales, Miss Ruth Smith, Mrs. Yvonne 
Spence, Miss Betty J. Thompson, Miss Eda 
Tolliver, Mrs. Jamima Velentine, Mr. R. L. 
Walker, Mrs. Edythe Williams, Mrs. R. S. B. 


Duckett, Miss J. M. Lash, Mrs. J. Fitch Mather- 


son, Mr. J. H. Humphrey, Mr. H. B, Sulliyan, 
Mrs. M. C. Macon. 
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FRANKLIN COUNTY 
Franklinton City Unit (100%) 


Mrs. W. M. Hardy, Mrs. Maude O. McFadden, 
Miss Dorothy Holden, Mrs. Susie Alston, Mrs. 
Hudie C. Boone, Mrs. Grace B. Edwards, Mrs. 
Roline D. Collins, Mrs. Carrie S. Hawkins, Mr. 


C. D. Keck, Mr. Melville Person, Mrs. Ora L. 
Person, Mrs. Mattie McCrimmon, Mrs. Annie 
Campbell, Dr. H. J. McFadden, Mr. J. O. 


Harris, Mrs. O. M. Pharr, Rev. J. P. Mangrum, 
Mrs. A. W. King, Mrs. E. B. Harris, Miss A. O. 
Haywood, Mrs. Q. E. D. Hawkins, Mrs. Eleanor 
Green, Mrs. Cora C. Brodie. 


Franklin County Unit (100%) 
Franklin County Training School 


Mr. C. A. Harris, Mr. T. E. Conway, Miss 
Mary L. Hill, Mrs. Cornelia E. Conway, Mr. 
J. M. Ridley, Miss Lucy S. Bradshaw, Mrs. Cora 
H. Hawkins, Mrs. Margarette E. Evans, Mr. 
R. B. Galloway, Mr. J. E. Alston, Miss Georgia 
M. Jones, Mr. H. B. Green, Mr, Alexander Raye, 
Jr., Mr. J. O. Himbry, Miss Gladys Harris, Mr. 
M. A. Johnson, Miss Lurepena E. Alston, Miss 
Ethel M. Syms, Mrs. Readie H. Ruffin, Miss 
Carmen E. McKnight, Mrs. Mary Y. Lewis, Mrs. 
Doris Y. Baldwin, Mrs. Elily F. Johnson, Miss 
Martha P. Debnam, Miss Madie L. White, Mrs. 
Geral Y. Sargent, Mrs. Mary P. Johnson. 


Youngsville School 


Mr. O. W. Burrell, Mrs. Queen E. Daye, Mrs. 
Flora B. Holt, Mrs. Geneva P. Davis, Mrs. Alice 
T. Tabron, Mrs. Annye P. Rattley. 


Mapleville School 


Mr. Z. F. Hill, Mrs. Anna B. Harris, Mrs. 
C. Green, Mrs. Carrie B. Young. 


Mitchell School 


Mrs. Lucy B. Shaw, Mr. W. E. Massenburg, 
Mrs. Martha Corbett. 


Perry's School 


Miss Maude Thomas, Mrs. Constance W. Lucas, 
Mrs. Grace A. Wilkins, Mr. B. J. Hayes, Mrs. 
Sadie M. Suitt, Miss Geraldine B. Hawkins, Miss 
M. Lula Fogg, Mrs. Virginia H. Levister, Mrs. 
Sarah W. Davis, Miss M. Lucille Perry, Mrs. 
Chlora E. Holt, Mr. Robert Booth, Mrs. Priscilla 
M. Alston, Miss Odessa B. Alston, Mrs. Bertha 
D. Wilson, Mr. J. E. Wilson, Mr. Phillip Dunston, 
Mrs. Betty G. Thomas, Mrs. Mary G. Levingston, 
Mrs. Annie H. Burrell, Miss Althelee M. White, 
Mr. J. E. McGowan, Mrs. Hattie B. Spruill, 
Mr. J. E. Levister, Mr. H. K. Groton, Mr. J. L. 
Nicholson. 


Ann 


Rocky Ford School 


Mrs. Gertie A. Jones, Miss Mildred Fogg, Mrs. 
Etheleen M. Alston, Miss Mayme Hawkins. 


Cedar Street School 


Miss Gertresse V. Holden, Mrs. Cleora Y. 
Martin, Mrs. Alice R. Hawkins, Mrs. Peggy Y. 
Mullins. 


Lettuce Hall School 


Mr. J. W. Macon, Mrs. Amanda B.. Hawkins, 
Mrs. Lula C. Robinson. 


Gethsemane School 


Mr. R. M. Darden, Miss M. D. Hill, Mrs. A. N. 
Spivey, Mrs. J. M. Conyers, Mrs. L. W. Whitakers, 
Mrs. W. L. Jones, Miss A. P. Mack, Mrs. 
G. H. Holden, Miss M. B. Harris, Mrs. V. H. 
Ricks, Mrs. E. B. Ridley, Mrs. N. B. Crudup, 
Mrs. B. D. Massenburg, Mrs. G. Y. McKethan, 
Mrs. L. M. Harrell, Mr. O. L. Lucas, Mr. A. "T. 
Newkirk, Rev. S. L. Suitt, Miss L. A. Macon, 
Mrs. M. B. Hawkins. 


At Large 
Mabel H. Davis. 


GASTON COUNTY 
Cherryville City Unit 


Mr. J. L. Bowers, Mrs. C. B. Byers, Mr. 
Cc. L. Crump, Mrs. E. E. Foster, Miss S. E. 
Harrison, Mrs. Anne Lutz, Mrs. M. J. Morgan, 
Miss A. R. Patterson, Mrs. B. A. Simmons, Mr. 
F. L. Smith, Miss Imogene Taylor, Mr. J. H. 
Twitty, Mrs. C. W. Young. 


Gastonia City Unit (100%) 


Mrs. Daisie H. Adams, Miss Ruth E. Adams, 
Mrs. Flora C, Adams, Mrs. Hazel M. Barber, Mrs. 
Ruth J. Benson, Mr. M. E. Blair, Mrs. Velma 
J. Blair, Mrs. Elfrieda M. Brooks, Mrs. Helen 
P. Brooks, Mr. G. N. Brooks, Mrs. Gladys Carter, 
Mrs. Gladys E. Costner, Mrs. Carnella H. Dunn, 
Mr. BE. L. Dunn, Mrs. Mary Floyd, Mrs. Gwen- 
dolyn Hawkins, Mrs. T. Jeffers, Mrs. Carrie V. 
Johnson, Mrs. Agnes Jones, Mr. J. T. Jones, 
Mrs. Irene G. Lineberger, Mrs. Emma G. McKoy, 
Mrs. Emma T. Mann, Mr. Robert Mason, Mr. 
G. W. Miller, Mrs. Ornetta B. Miller, Mr. Jerome 
Oxner, Mr. F. E. Parker, Mr. H. D. Patterson, 
Miss E. Myrtle Proyor, Mrs. Annie P. Robinson, 
Mr, J. R. Robinson, Mrs. Cleo F. Rozell, Mr. 


Mrs. 


James Saunders, Mrs. Eswina §S. Schooler, Mr. 
R. L. Schooler, Miss Sara L. Smith, Mr. Lucia F. 
Taylor, Miss Ann Wellman, Mrs. Louise G. 
Wellman, Miss E. G. West, Mrs. Mercedes S. 
Woolfolk, Mrs. M. R. Young. 


Gaston County Unit (100%) 


Miss Ruby Bratton, Mrs. Jeannette W. Craw- 
ford, Mrs. Constance B. Henry, Mr. J. R. Henry, 
Mr. U. A. Johnson, Mrs. Melissa. L. Mauney, 


Mrs. Louise B. Patterson, Mr. E. D. Wilson, 
Mrs. E. H. Draughan, Mr. E. W. Draughan, 
Mrs. Grace Johns, Mrs. Lucille Morgan, Mrs. 


Mary H. Reeves, Mrs. Dorothy A. Webber, Mrs. 
Hilda C. Wade, Mr. C. L. Roberts, Mrs. Lillie 
B. Blue, Mr. J. C. Marable, Miss Lillianteen 
Whitehurst, Mr. W. A. Brown, Mrs. Margaret 
W. Wilson, Mrs. L. R. Boulware, Mr. 
Gingles, Mrs. M. M. Armstrong, Mrs. A. J. 
Barber, Mr. J. C. Brown, Miss BE. M. Dunlap, 
Mrs. L. F. Gingles, Miss M. E. Glenn, Mrs. D. 
A. Spencer, Mr. A. W. Rollins, Mrs. Madge 
Conley, Mrs. Ruth Wilson, Miss Helen Reid, Mrs. 
Onella Seott, Miss Frenzola Cousar, Mrs. Annie 
Huntley, Mrs. Georgia Costner, Mrs. Laura D. 
Rollins, Mrs. Lillian Byrd, Miss Fannie Kress, 
Mr. J. S. Miller, Miss Vergie Cousar, Miss 
D. J. Reid, Mrs. .L. Montgomery, Mrs. Verna 
Humphrey, Miss R. S. Pasour, Mr. W. F. Davis, 
Mrs. J. L. Cunningham, Mrs. B. S. Hall, 
Mrs. M. M. Brown, Mr. H. Blue, Mrs. Rozella C. 
Grier, Miss E. P. Harrell, Mr. T. E. Grier, Mrs. 
L. C. Davis, Mrs. R. B. Anthony, Miss E. L. 
Terry, Mrs. Dorothy H. Falls, Mr. W. R. Stephens, 
Mrs. M. W. Barrett, Mrs. A. G. Miller, Mr. N. W. 
Byrd, Mr. P. L. Reid, Miss D. L. Forney, Mr. T. G. 
Stewart, Mr. W. R. Oliver, Mrs. B. J. Byrd, Mrs. 
Vergie Reid, Mrs. Annie B. Floyd, Miss EH. L. 
Parker, Miss E. J. Hager, Mr. J. Clements, Mrs. 
S. R. Hughes, Mrs. Isabelle C. Wilkins, Mrs. I. M. 
Isles, Mrs. T. B. Byers, Mrs. L. C. Simrel, Mrs. 
Dora R. Humphrey. 


GATES COUNTY 
Gates County Unit (100%) 


Miss D. L. Alston, Mr. I. R. Barcliffe, Mrs. 
B. G. Barcliffe, Mr. I. A. Battle, Mrs. R. S. Boone, 
Mr. C. C. Bryant, Mrs. M. E. Burks, Mrs. C. B. 
Cooper, Mrs. S. L. Costen, Mrs. E. C. Creecy, Mr. 
H. F. Creecy, Mrs. J. H. Darden, Mrs. L. B. 
Felton, Mr. Hugene Fields, Miss J. E. Gary, Mrs. 
R. B. Gibbs, Mrs. S. B. Hardie, Mrs. M. F. Hardy, 
Mrs. D. V. Holley, Mrs. A. H. James, Miss T. M. 
Jones, Mrs. M. L. Lassiter, Mrs. E. C. McCoy, 
Miss H. B. Malone, Mrs. M. T. Matthews, Mrs. 
O. M. Matthews, Mrs. F. S. Melton, Mrs. C. J. 
Moody, Mrs. W. G. Pailin, Mrs. C. H. Patterson, 
Mr. Leonard Platt, Mrs. A. M. Purnell, Mrs. D. M. 
Riddick, Mrs. M. W. Riddick, Mrs. V. B. Riddick, 
Mr. V. H. Riddick, Mrs. P. R. Roberts, Mrs. H. J. 
Saunders, Mrs. B. P. Sawyer, Mr. C. M. Sawyer, 
Mrs. F. R. Sawyer, Mrs. L. K. Seymore, Mr. P. D. 
Seymore, Mrs. H. M. Shannon, Mrs. R. E. Small, 
Mrs. H. G. Spellman, Mrs. L. L. Sylvester, Mr. 
James T. White, Mrs. L. H. Williams, Mr. W. F. 
Williams, Mrs. Pennie Battle, Mr. T. S. Cooper, 
Mr. H. L. Mitchell. , 


GRANVILLE COUNTY 
Oxford-Granville Unit 
Orange Street School (100%) 


Mr. J. H. Lucas, Miss H. S. Barnes, Mrs. B. B. 
Redding, Mrs. F. P. Wilson, Miss M. E. Venable, 
Mrs. N. I. Hicks, Mrs. F. J. Hawley, Miss E. O. 
Jones, Mrs. M. T. Cureton, Mrs. J. C. Baptiste, 
Miss E. Hawley, Mrs. R. H. Payne, Mrs. L. Q. 
Hamme, Mrs. A. R. Greene, Mrs. A. K. Allen, 
Mrs. B. C. Ransom, Mrs. A. B. McGhee, Mrs. S. R. 
Wilson, Mrs. L. B. Boyd, Miss V. B. Carr, Mrs. 
C. H. Eason, Mrs. H. W. Daniel, Mrs. C. E. 
Eisbey, Miss B. J. Foster, Miss J. E. Granger, 
Mrs. Ollie H. Johnson, Mrs. L. H. Miller, Mrs. 
C. S. Stegall, Mrs. Inez P. Shoffner, Mrs. B. P. 
Tyler. 


Mary Potter High School (100%) 


Dr. H. S. Davis, Mrs. M. C. Goode, Mrs. M. J. 
Holley, Mrs. B. G. Barksdale, Mrs. E. J. McGhee, 
Mrs. I. S. Brennon, Mr. R. L. Bass, Mr. C. C. 
Powell, Miss H. E. Thomas, Mr. C. E. Gregory, 
Mr. W. T. Moten, Mr. R. A. Lewis, Mrs. B. P. 
Lucas, Mrs. M. H. Shepard, Mrs. R. E. Howell, 
Mrs. A. S. Anderson, Mrs. T. W. Anderson, Mr. 
G. R. King, Mrs. M. H. Scott, Mrs. L. L. White, 
Miss M. C. Morris, Mr. R. J. McNeil, Mr. H. K. 
Gilreath. 


G. C. Hawley High School (100%) 


Mrs. Lola H. Solice, Mr. G. C. Hawley, Mr. A. J. 
McGhee, Jr., Mr. Alexander Williams, Miss Ruth 
G. Thompson, Mr. U. E. Atkins, Mr. J. W. 
Saunders, Miss Neomi Brown, Miss Emma J. 
Grissom, Miss Margaret O. Hunter, Mrs. Geraldine 
H. Allen, Mr. J. E. Dandridge, Miss June C. 
Reeves, Mrs. Geraldine W. Macklin, Mr. T. A. 
Allen, Mrs. Bessie D. Lawrence, Mrs. Winona T. 
Peace, Mrs. Patsy B. Jackson, Miss Alma P. 
Powell, Mrs. Elizabeth B. Alston, Mrs. Maggie M. 
Vass, Mrs. Beatrice K. Pearson, Mr. D. O. Leather- 
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berry, Miss Irene Miller, Miss Esther M. Winston, 
Mrs. Willia L. Chavis, Mrs. Ruth A. Davis, Miss 
Grayce C. Hall, Mrs. Delores D. Hester, Mrs. 
Olives K. Sanford, Mrs. Mary H. Montague, Mrs. 
Peare S. Tilley, Mrs. Serena H. Parker, Mrs. Janie 
E. Pettiford, Mrs. Patsy B. Ridley, Mrs. Lucille 
L. Allen, Mrs. Adelaide S. King, Mrs. Ludie B. 
Green, Mrs. Lithia J. Hargrove, Miss Betty M. 
Hayes, Mrs. Doris B. Davis, Mrs. Laddice M. 
Williams, Mrs. Janie H. Hester, Mrs. Martha M. 
Sneed, Mrs. Nell B. Eaton. 


Joe Toler High School 


Mr. William E. Baptiste, Mrs. Hattie Hester, 
Miss Aurelia Burton, Mrs. Irene Tyler, Mrs. 
Margie B. Thomas, Mrs. Willia B. Gibson, Mrs. 
Mollie Chavis, Mrs. Lelia B. Smith, Mrs. Madelyn 
D. Pines, Miss Hattie N. Oakley, Mrs. Louise W. 
Bibby, Mrs. Sallie C. Foreman, Mrs. Roberta D. 
Gilreath, Mrs. Susie Cooper, Mrs. Nancy M. 
Marrow, Mrs. Nannie W. Clark, Mrs. Dorothy A. 
Robinson, Mrs. Rubie R. Carter, Mr. G. A. Tyler, 
Mrs. Cornelia H. Broadie, Mr. L. M. Dunn, Miss 
Barbara D. Smith, Mrs. Sallie K. Peace, Mrs. 
Martha S. Sims. 


Shaw High School (100%) 


Mrs. Frances H. Jeffers, Mrs. Beatrice T. Wilson, 
Mrs. Mary E. Wimbush, Mrs. Edwardine T. 
Wright, Miss H. Ernestine Hicks, Mr. F. P. Scott, 
Mrs. Josephine L. Graham, Mrs. Missouri Fain, 
Miss Emma L. Fields, Mrs. Elizabeth H. Hicks, 
Mrs. Alyce W. Landis, Miss Jennie V. Gregory, 
Mrs. Lucinda Poole, Mr. G. E. Wood, Mrs. Olivia 
T. Bullock, Mrs. Hattie E. Norwood. 


Angier B. Duke School 


Mrs. L. H. Dees, Mrs. R. C. Mason, Mrs. L. G. 
Smith, Mrs. E. R. Chavis. 


At Large 
Mrs. Mary W. Gant. 


GREENE COUNTY 
Greene County Unit 


Mrs. Ella S. Anderson, Mrs. Claudia Applewhite, 
Mrs. Cora B. Artis, Mrs. Lossie Askew, Mr. 
Samuel Barber, Mrs. Louise Barnes, Mr. BE. J. 
Brinson, Mrs. Inez E. Burge, Mrs. Martha Burgess, 
Mrs. Inez Chestnutt, Mrs. Mary Coleman, Mr. 
Jerome Dixon, Mrs. Vater DeLoatch, Mrs. Gertrude 
DeVane, Mrs. G. T. Edwards, Mrs. R. E. Edwards, 
Mrs. Willie C. Ellis, Mrs. Mamie W. Forbes, Mrs. 
Mary Foreman, Mr. Lloyd Foreman, Jr., Miss 
Nancy Gary, Mrs. Sara S. Giles, Mrs. Joylette 
Graves, Mrs. Vertie Gay, Mrs. Esther E. Hargrove, 
Mrs. Lillie L. Harrison, Mrs. Secher E. Hopkins, 
Mrs. Vivian S. Jones, Mrs. Clara Jordan, Mr. 
Issac Jordan, Mr. J. W. Joyner, Miss Lanie Miller, 
Mrs. L. M. Mosley, Mrs. Daisy Morris, Mr. R. A. 
Morris, Mrs. Annie M. Moye, Mrs. Lurania Mc- 
Murren, Mrs. Ruth S. Paige, Mrs. Luddie Pearsall, 
Mrs. Freddie W. Pridgen, Mrs. Gaynelle E. Raiford, 
Mrs. Geraldine S. Randolph, Mr. L. R. Redden, 
Mrs. Jessie C. Rouse, Mrs. Ruth Shaw, Mrs. K. D. 
Smith, Mr. L. H. Smith, Jr., Mrs. Rothe Stanton, 
Mrs. M. E. Suggs, Miss Minnie Suggs, Miss Rosa L. 
Suggs, Mrs. Nellie E. Suggs, Mr. Walter Suggs, 
Mrs. Thelma Syms, Mrs. Isolene A. Taylor, Mrs. 
N. T. Turner, Mr. Leroy Way, Miss Elaine Welch, 
Miss Viola Welch, Mrs. Nishia Wilks, Mrs. Helen 
Williams, Mr. George Williams, Mrs. Maud 
Williams, Mrs. Etheleen Woodard, Mrs. Emma L. 
Wright, Mrs. Lossie Holley, Mr. G. W. Busby, Mrs. 
Charlotte Johnson, Mrs. Vera J. Brown. 


GUILFORD COUNTY 
High Point Oity Unit (100%) 
Fairview Elementary School 


Mrs. Mary H. Blackburn, Mrs. Erline S. Dennis, 
Mrs. Lessie E. Flowe, Mr. H. L. Forbes, Miss 
Mytrolene L. Graye, Mrs. Magolia M. Hart, Mrs. 
Edna V. Johnson, Mrs. Galatia E. Lynch, Mrs. 
Irene B. Moseley, Miss Nettie C. Moss, Mrs. 
Vivian W. Page, Miss Mattie C. Robinson, Mrs. 
Edna M. Strader, Mrs. Janie K. Williams. 


Griffin School 


Mr. C. E. Yokely, Mrs. E. A. Jackson, Miss R. E. 
Clark, Mrs. M. J. Simmons, Mrs. G. F. Matthews, 
Mrs. K. B. McAdoo, Mrs. P. S. Ross, Mrs. E. B. 
Ballenger, Mr. J. P. Dennis, Mrs. L. S. Merritt. 


Leonard Street School 


Mrs. Beulah M. Boyd, Mrs. Pearl P. Burford, 
Mrs. Helen G. Cole, Mrs. Louise W. Carter, Miss 
Georgia A. Dunlap, Mrs. Mary J. Forbes, Mrs. 
Julia I. Hall, Mrs. Callie V. Holmes, Mr. O. F. 
Hudson, Mrs. Dahla D. Ingram, Miss Annie L. 
Jones, Miss Beatrice B. Lomax, Mrs. Margaret N. 
Simpson, Mrs. Cornelia B. Smoot, Mrs. Grady G. 
Whitaker, Mrs. Terah W. Whitten, Mrs. L. D. 
Jernigan. 


William Penn High School 


Miss Barbara Allen, Mrs. Fannie Atkinson, Mr. 
J. W. Atkinson, Miss Louise Bigham, Mrs. 
Dorothy Bostic, Miss Mary Browne, Mr. Jonathan 
Campbell, Mrs. Clara Echols, Mrs. Ethel Hughs, 
Mr. T. W. Hughes, Miss Ellen Martin, Mr. N. S. 
Morehead, Mr. Charles Morris, Mr. E. A. Moseley, 
Mrs. Alice McLeod, Mrs. Birdie Sanders, Mrs. 
Annette Speight, Mr. Dan H. Spikes, Mrs. Eva B. 
Stewart, Mrs. Ethel Wilson, Mr. S. E. Burford, 
Mr. Roland Haines. 


Greensboro City Unit (100%) 


Mr. J. A. Tarpley, Miss Nola J. Weston, Mrs. 
Alice T. Soloman, Miss Laura Alexander, Mr. 
C. L. Bradley, Mr. F. J. Brown, Miss Luvenia 
Carpenter, Mr. V. H. Chavis, Mrs. Nelle A. Coley, 
Miss Georgene Dye, Mr. W. J. Furcron, Mr. G. W. 
Gantt, Mr. W. T. Gibbs, Jr., Mrs. Annie Gillespie, 
Mrs. Blanche T. Grant, Mr. C. A. Grant, Mrs. 
Jaunita Goldsborough, Mr. W. A. Goldsborough, 
Mrs. Lillian Humphrey, Mrs. Henrietta Jeffries, 
Mrs. Esther H. Jenkins, Mrs. Ida F. Jenkins, Mrs. 
C. G. Mabry, Mr. N. V. Macomson, Mrs. Mildred 
Maise, Mrs. Willie McLaughlin, Mrs. Julia R. 
Morrison, Mrs. Vivian Peeler, Mrs. Winnie Robin- 
son, Mr. J. W. Sapp, Mrs. Angeline Smith, Mr. 
Leon Steele, Mrs. Barbara J. Wells, Mrs. Catherine 


Whitaker, Miss Alberta R. White, Mrs. G. D. 
Woods, Mrs. Minnie T. Bailey, Mrs. Eliza A. 
Belle, Mrs. Grace G. Brown, Mrs. Louella E. 


Crosby, Mrs. Helen H. Hodges, Miss Evelyn Jones, 
Mrs. Dorothy J. Logan, Mrs. Margaret R. Logwood, 
Mrs. Loleta N. Lomax, Mrs. Vandalia McAdoo, 
Mrs. Pauline W. Tillman, Mrs. Essie B. Wise, Miss 
Ola J. Turner, Mrs. Alberta J. Dalton, Mrs. 
Nannie G. Bynum, Mrs. Marjorie Mayfield, Mrs. 
Portia B. Scarlette, Mrs. Sarah B. Smyre, Mr. 
G. D. Tillman, Mrs. Callie G. Siler, Mr. C. D. 
Miller, Mrs. Anna B. Moore, Mrs. Catherine T. 
Moore, Mrs. Hazel P. Oldham, Miss Minnie H. 
Reid, Mr. J. H. Shaw, Mr. J. B. Wilson, Mrs. 
Margaret Wright, Mrs. Laura Brown, Miss Octavia 
Washington, Mr. J. S. Leary, Mrs. Grace M. 
Rankin, Mrs. Sallie K. Corbett, Mrs. Esther B. 
Alexander, Mrs. Alphia W. Baker, Miss Willie M. 
Banks, Mrs. Katherine H. Coward, Mr. Fredrick D. 
Cundiff, Mrs. Charlie H. Curry, Mrs. Ethel E. 
Echols, Mrs. Cornelia T. Forney, Mrs. Jucille J. 
Gregg, Mrs. Dorothy B. Harris, Miss Vivian L. 
Hayes, Mrs. Nettie J. Hinnant, Mrs. Belva B. 
Holder, Mrs. Anna L. Holley, Mrs. Theresa W. 
Isley, Miss Manolia A. Kirkland, Mrs. Ella B. 
Lewis, Mrs. Ernestine E. Lewis, Mrs. Katherine 
D. Lynn, Mrs. Madeline S. Malone, Mrs. Dorothy 
L. McNair, Mrs. Gertrude N. Morrow, Mrs. Mildred 
R. Nash, Mrs. Elnora Neely, Mrs. Catherine N. 
Poole, Mrs. Mary H. Purnell, Mrs. Mildred B. 
Robinson, Mrs. Guyrene T. Simkins, Miss Gwendo- 
lyn C. Smith, Mrs. Ella M. Smith, Mrs. Juanita B. 
Spaulding, Miss Shirley E. Taylor, Miss Jaunita 
G. Wells, Mrs. Lillian G. Wells, Mrs. Olivia P. 
Womack, Mrs. Hettie G. Yeoman, Mrs. V. H. 
Carr, Mrs. Eloise L. Penn, Mr. C. H. Phillips, 
Mrs. Susie M. Taylor, Mrs. Lucille C. Tarpley, 
Mr. S. W. Williamson, Mrs. G. A. Totten, Mr. 
W. R. Hairston, Mrs. Flossie R. Alston, Mrs. 
Sudie E. Byarm, Mrs. Cora H. Gray, Miss Ida 
S. Jones, Mrs. Juanita B. King, Mrs. Cather M. 
Lanier, Mrs. Sylvia P. Ruff, Mrs. Mary L. 
Williams, Mr. A. H. Peeler, Mrs. Lucile J. Peter- 
son, Mrs. Lualgia Ferguson, Mrs. R. B. Allen, 
Miss J. Wilsonia Butler, Miss Minnie L. Curry, 
Mrs. Edna N. Fisher, Mrs. Gladys M. Hammonds, 
Mrs. Lillian D. Harris, Mrs. Carolyn H. Humphrey, 
Mrs. Lillian J. Kennedy, Mrs. Nancy Y. Lee, Miss 
Catherine McCulloch, Mrs. Gertrude M. McKoy, 
Mrs. Ruby D. Mason, Mrs. Alian A. Melton, Mrs. 
Lucy H. Clark, Mrs. Pauline A. Donnell, Mrs. 
Mary C. Douglas, Mrs. Elizabeth S. Dowdy, Mr. 
J. A. Fulmore, Miss Dorothea L. Holton, Mrs. 
Lelia S. Taylor, Mrs. Sallie D. Williams, Mr. W. L. 
Jones, Mrs. Josephine W. Brown, Mrs. Sarah M. 
Carr, Mr. Ezell A. Blair, Mrs. Nan Bowling, Mrs. 
Annabel C. Chavis, Mrs. Willie A. Clapp, Mr. 
George J. Foster, Mrs. Pauline B. Foster, Mrs. 
Margaret B. Gill, Mrs. Zenobia B. Headen, Mrs. 
Mae S. Henry, Miss Sallie I. Jones, Mrs. Fannie 
S. Leary, Mrs. Clara F. Morehead, Mrs. Kittie W. 
Nicholson, Mrs. Margaret W. Phillips, Mrs. Lucy 
R. Reynolds, Mr. G. A. Rivers, Mrs. Ida B. 
Spigner. 


A. & T. College Unit 


Miss W. R. Laws, Mr. J. A. Spaulding, Mrs. 
D. F. Lowe, Mr. R. E. Jones, Mrs. Idell J. Randall, 
Miss H. B. Stephens, Mr. W. T. Johnson, Mrs. 
Catherine Gill, Miss R. Irene Peterson, Mrs. D. S. 
Cameron, Miss Genevieve M. Kyer, Dean W. T. 
Gibbs, Mrs. Carrye H. Kelley, Miss Carolyn E. 
Crawford, Mr. C. F. Morrow, Mr. S. B. Simmons, 
Mr. J. F. Dawkins, Mr. A. W. Williams, Dr. W. A. 
Blount, Mr. I. H. Brown, Mr. L. C. Dowdy, Mr. 
M. B. Graeber, Mr. C. L. Hayes, Mr. B. E. Holt, 
Mrs. Mayme W. Holt, Dr. A. F. Jackson, Mrs. 
Gertrude Johnson, Dr. W. L. Kennedy, Mrs. 
Loreno M. Marrow, Miss Alma I. Morrow, Mr. 
Armand Richardson, Mrs. Anita M. Rivers, Mr. 
C. R. Stevenson, Mr. J. R. Taylor, Mr. Ralph L. 
Wooden, Mrs. Rosalie M. Wooden. 
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Bennett College Unit 


Dr. David D. Jones, Dr. Willa B. Player, Dr. 
C. C. Armstrong, Mrs. Mary T. Coleman, Miss 
Wilhelminia Gilbert, Mr. F. L. Grandison, Dr. 
Hobart Jarrett, Mr. R. E. Jones, Jr., Miss 
Irabelle Harris, Dr. Rose Karfiol, Mr. E. M. Laws, 
Mrs. Constance H. Marteena, Mr. M. P. McCombs, 
Miss M. B. Mclver, Miss Areathea Raynor, Miss 
Barbara Smith, Mrs. Minnie Smith, Miss Alsie 
Trammell, Dr. Chauncey G. Winston. 


Immanuel Lutheran College Unit 


Pres. W. H. Kampschmidt, Mrs. Thelma B. 
Sandifer, Prof. W. H. Gehrke, Prof. Arnold Penne- 
kamp, Mrs. Geraldine G. Westerband, Mrs. L. J. 
persons Mrs. Eddie Hargrove, Dean R. O. L. 

ynn. 


Palmer Memorial Institute 
Miss W. M. Crosson. 


Guilford County Unit (100%) 


Mrs. Mary B. Allen, Miss Willa A. McIver, Miss 
Addie M. Cummings, Miss Oves L. Bigelow, Miss 
Sadie P. Davis, Mr. W. P. Brodie, Mrs. Elsie H. 
Jordon, Mrs. Irene W. Booker, Mr. N. R. Gardner, 
Mrs. Vashti Goodman, Mr. P. E. Sandifer, Mr. 
Walter Butler, Mrs. Louise G. Faucette, Mrs. 
Dorothy M. Whitsett, Mrs. Mamie C. Taylor, 
Mrs. Estelle Curley, Mrs. Sarah W. Foushee, Mrs. 
Velma J. Neal, Mrs. Ruth B. Dailey, Mrs. Sadie R. 
Spinks, Miss Evelyn L. Hairston, Mr. F. B. Morris, 
Mr. P. G. Friende, Miss Marjorie C. Morgan, Mr. 
R. A. Wiseman, Mrs. Alma T. Taylor, Mrs. 
Frances Enzlow, Mrs. Bertie J. Morris, Mrs. 
Carrie B. Lambe, Mrs. Connie M. Mebane, Miss 
Elsie M. Garrett, Mrs. Patricia W. Wiseman, Mrs. 
Beatrice R. Jones, Mrs. Alvarado B. Irvin, Mrs. 
Lucille D. McKee, Miss Ruth V. Comer, Miss 
Annie M. Allen, Mrs. Margaret V. Bullock, Mr. 
G. R. Jordon, Mrs. Annette M. Long, Mrs. Edna 
S. Simpson, Mr. W. J. Barringer, Mrs. Annie R. 
Moore, Mr. H. G. Faucette, Miss Ada M. Tonkins, 
Miss Myrtle S. Johnson, Mrs. Dorothy K. Palmer, 
Mrs. Annie L. Bradham, Miss Helen C. Chapman, 
Mrs. Bessie O. Turner, Mrs. Annie E. Jeffries, 
Mrs. Estelle W. Tatum, Mr. J. E. Whitley, Mrs. 
Bessie J. Avery, Mr. J. C. Hill, Mr. C. R. Harris, 
Mrs. Olive B. Lee, Miss Harriette L. Bell, Mrs. 
Mary W. Marable, Mrs. Mary N. Harris, Mrs. 
Clara B. Rieves, Mrs. Bessie M. Nance, Mrs. 
Irene R. Strickland, Mr. E. H. Kyer, Miss Pauline, 
M. Foust, Mrs. Bernice W. Burge, Mrs. Grace T. 
Bruce, Mrs. Ruth M. Cousins, Mrs. Vera R. 
Mason, Mr. Victor Blackburn, Mrs. Annie H. 
McClennon, Mr. T. L. McKinney, Mrs. Melba D. 
Whitley, Mrs. Katherine G. Brodie, Mrs. Cora 8S. 
Montague, Miss Thelma E. Sapp, Mrs. Daisy P. 
Withers, Mr. W. H. Lanier, Mrs. Vina W. Webb, 
Mr. G. C. McLean, Mr. M. R. Goodman. 


HALIFAX COUNTY 
Roanoke Rapids City Unit 


Mr. D. P. Lewis, Mrs. Mamie H. Brown, Miss 
Rosella Armstrong, Mrs. Annie S. Taylor, Mrs. 
Tessie H. McRae, Mrs. Gradie B. Watts, Miss 
Geraldine A. Bullock, Miss Maude N. Austin, Mrs. 
Thelma L. Winslow, Mrs. Lillian W. Lewis, Mrs. 
Helen W. Rawles, Miss Velois S. Williams, Mrs. 
Iowa J. Smith, Mrs. Geraldine J. Cheek, Mr. R. C. 
Williams, Mr. D. B. Evans, Miss Sylane B. Ivey, 
Mrs. M. A. Wilkins, Mr. J. A. Turner, Mr. T. S. 
Cooper, Mr. R. D. Hudson, Miss Annie Amelia 
Hicks, Mrs. Delores H. Hudson, Miss Lillian W. 
Young, Mrs. Willie H. Faulcon, Mr. B. W. Gatling, 
Mr. D. M. Brown. 


Weldon City Unit 


Mr. W. B. Davis, Mr. D. O. Miller, Miss C. E. 
Tucker, Mrs. L. J. Turner, Mrs. V. M. Pridgen, 
Miss M. E. Perkins, Mr. H. W. Williams, Mrs. 
W. H. Cheek, Miss R. N. Edwards, Miss G. M. 
Williams, Mrs. A. C. Matthews, Mrs. L. E. 
Cook, Mrs. S. C. Thomas, Miss M. H. Landis, 
Mrs. A. M. Williams, Mrs. M. L. Knox, Mr. L. 
Connor, Miss L. H. Moore, Mrs. C. T. Blackwell, 
Mrs. A. M. Leonard, Mrs. G. P. Wiley, Miss 
Cc. J. Whaley, Mrs. S. R. Morgan, Mrs. E. S. 
Woodruff, Mrs. M. C. Williams, Mr. W. A. 
Harrington. 


Halifax County Unit 


Mr. J. D. Allison, Mrs. Idonia Allison, Mr. P. R. 
Reid, Mrs. Cleo W. Turner, Miss Carrie Randolph, 
Miss Lucille Townsend, Mr. Lefenda Bowens, Mr. 
P. F. Barton, Mrs. Carolyn Bias, Miss Maggie 
Clarke, Miss Geneva DeBrew, Mrs. Ernestine E. 
Felton, Miss Gwendolyn Gill, Mr. J. P. Hannon, 
Mr. Jerry Johnson, Mrs. Ruth W. Jones, Mrs. 
H. H. Jones, Mr. Boisa Taylor, Mrs. Helena 
Thompson, Mr. Otis Swain, Mr. J. C. Bias, Mrs. 
Gladys Clarke, Mrs. Annie S. Davis, Mrs. Annie 
S. Demory, Mrs. Geraldine Mitchell, Mrs. Estella 
Pendergraft, Mrs. M. J. Pressley, Mrs. Vernon 
Thornton, Miss Eva Alston, Miss Atlanta Qualls, 
Mrs. Westie D. Wills, Mrs. G. M. Brown, Miss 
D. M. S. Whitaker, Miss Helen Hardy, Mrs. 
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D. H. Miller, Mrs. Gussilee Campbell, Miss Olive 
Faulk, Mrs. Montrose G. Jenkins, Mrs. V. M. Mc- 
Williams, Mrs. A. H. Eason, Miss Lois W. Shields, 
Mrs. Waline Q. Wilkins, Mrs. Frankie H. 
Williams, Mrs. Lossie L. Whitaker, Mrs. Janet 
W. Williams, Mr. Luther Williams, Mrs. Corrine 
C. Lassiter, Mrs. Dorothy R. Staton, Mr. C. J. 
Singleton, Mrs. N. T. Bowens, Mrs. EK. B. Cul- 
breath, Miss Ruth Crowell, Mr. Claiborne Faison, 
Mrs. A. §. Hawkins, Mrs. Hannah B. Jackson, 
Mr. John Joyner, Mrs. Uzella McDaniels, Mr. A. oF. 
Wilder, Mr. G. T. Young, Mr. William Gould, Mr. 
Maxwell O. Paige, Mrs. Gossie ©. Mills, Mrs. 
Virginia D. Boyd, Mr. C. T. Johnson, Mrs. Maude 
BH. Freeman, Mrs. Helena Harris, Miss Susie E. 
Ford, Mrs. Mary S. Wilkins, Miss Annie M. 
Arrington, Miss Annie L. Brown, Mr. Raia Lene 
Brinkley, Miss Nancy L. Culbreth, Mrs. Irene S. 
Jones, Mrs. I. L. Jamieson, Mr. A. io Finch; 
Mrs. O. CG. Finch, Miss Grace Lancaster, Mrs. L. W. 
Morgan, Miss Queen E. Nicholson, Miss Tetri- 
zinnia Nicholson, Mrs. Eloise Williams, Mrs. 
Marie A. Williams, Mrs. Montrose G. Bias, Mrs. 
Hazel H. Adams, Mrs. Josephine H. Bailey, Mrs. 
Annie L. DeBrew, Mrs. Thelma M. Jenkins, Mrs. 
Fannie P. Hawkins, Mrs. Lillie B. Hill, Mrs. Mary 
B. Joyner, Miss Vivian J. Reed, Mrs. Anna J. 
Rogers, Mrs. Pearl H. Spaulding, Mrs. Alice M. 
Williams, Mrs. Ava Wilson, Mr. L. A. Wilson, 
Mrs. V. M. Ancrum, Mrs. Lililan Anderson, Mr. 
Turner Battle, Mr. Elijah Keeys, Mr. Julian 
Lyons, Mrs. Hattie H. Richardson, Vines eer 
Richardson, Miss D. D. Boone, Mrs. Lillie M. 
Cousins, Mrs. Shirley J. Dukes, Miss C. S. 
Howell, Miss Muriel Hardy, Miss Emily Earl, 
Mrs. Helen M. Smith, Mrs. Helen J. Johnson, Mrs. 
Wilhelmina Powell, Miss Joan Qualls, Mr. F. P. 
Shields, Mrs. Frankie F. Young, Mrs. Beatrice 
Bowser, Mr. W. F. Bowser, Miss Minnie Cotton, 
Mrs. N. T. Francis, Mrs. Alverta P. Parker, Mrs. 
Juliaett Jones, Mrs. Marion S. Fields, Mr, D. D. 
Thorne, Miss Constance Smith, Mrs. Elvira B. 
Ashley, Miss Jessie M. Jones, Mrs. Sadie Pettiford, 
Mr. Charles Robson, Miss Annie L. Savage, Mr. 
W. L. Turner, Mrs. Florida B. Berry, Mr. F. S. 
Berry, Miss Ruth E. Fields, Mrs. Curtiss T. 
Joshua, Mr. O. G. Knight, Mrs. B. R. Smith, Miss 
Pearlie L. Smith, Mrs. Louzianne Alderman, Mrs. 
Olivia T. Austin, Mr. M. C. Alston, Mr. C. E. 
Bailey, Mrs. Eudora B. Harvey, Mrs. Archie B. 
Jenkins, Mrs. Bessie Johnston, Mrs. R. B. Jones, 
Mr. C. W. Kellum, Mrs. S. F. Rainey, Mr. J. H. 
Yarborough. 


HARNETT COUNTY 
Harnett County Unit (100%) 


Angier School 


Miss Katie Broadway, Mrs. Willis M. Atkins, 
Mrs. Mary W. Cameron. 


Bethlehem School 
Mrs. Beatrice G. Rhue, Mrs. Nellie D. Byrdsol, 
Mrs. Nina C. Baldwin, Mrs. Mattie A. Wesley. 


Cedar Grove School 


Mrs. Edna McLean, Mrs. Georgia McKoy, Mrs. 
Catherine McMillan. 


Gentry School 


Mr. W. N. Porter, Mrs. Ethel P. Gilmore, Mrs. 
Hattie B. Payton, Mrs. Minnie L. Cameron, Mrs. 
Flora M. Rhoades, Mrs. Margaret M. Jones, Miss 
Allene E. Murchison, Mrs. Rachel Dean, Miss 
Ruth E. Ledbetter, Mrs. Mary M. Copling, Mrs. 
Lula Swann, Miss Helen H. Ragland, Miss Wini- 
fred E, Allen, Mrs. Annie D. Drane, Mr. J. D. 
Lockley. 


Harnett Union School 
Mr. F. H. Ledbetter, Mrs. Mary F. Crowe, Mrs. 


Jessie M. McKoy, Miss Ruby Rowland, Miss 
Dorothy M. Powell, Miss Mabel Smith, Miss 
Vernetta Swann, Mrs. O. O. Jeffreys, Mrs. 


Blanche H. Moore, Miss Emma F. Newton, Miss 
Emma L. Elliott, Mrs. Marion Vick, Mrs. EK. M. 
Minter, Mrs. Olive W. Scott, Mrs. Pearl M. Lewis, 
Mrs. T. O. Satterwhite, Mr. G. T. Fitzpatrick, Mrs. 
Petie T. Massey, Miss Retha M. Hamilton, Miss 
Thelma Harris, Miss Lina L. Culbreth, Mrs. M. L. 
Jones, Mrs. Bessie Crenshaw, Miss Helen Branch, 
Mr. T. D. Clark, Miss Marion E. Davis, Mrs. 
Charlotte J. Diggs, Mr. Preston Hill, Mrs. Carrie 
C. Kelley, Mrs. Gussie H. Ledbetter, Mr. C. C. 
Ray, Miss Louise Thaggard, Mrs. Edith A. Tucker, 
Mr. Willard Wooten. 


Johnsonville Union School 


Mr. C. L. Powell, Mrs. Lacola H. Taylor, Mrs. 
Eliza C. Ray, Mrs. Mary B. Murchison, Mrs. 
Ruthell R. Overton, Mrs. Cherrie E. Cameron, 
Mrs. Maggie N. Douglas, Mrs. Lucille C. Hicks, 
Mrs. Mary H. Powell, Miss Louise M. Elliott, Mr. 
Seldon Murchison. 


McLean's Chapel School 


Mr. R. C. Simmons, Mrs. Althea B. Mooney, Mrs. 
Earthalane Clark, Mrs. Annie P. Bass, Mrs. Rose 
M. Ore, Mrs. Carrie Atkins, 
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Norrington School 


Mr. Collins Burd, Mrs. Lora C. Pettiford, Mrs. 
Gladys Womble, Mrs. Irene B. Rose. 


Ridgeway School 


Mrs. Wilma S. Prince, Mrs. Wyomia B. Bryant, 
Mrs. Mary J. Clark, Mrs. Naomi R. Swann. 


Shawtown Union School 


Mr. G. T. Swonson, Mrs. Margaret Nesmith, 
Mrs. Carolyn Rowland, Mrs. Tommie Lucas, Miss 
Gladys Bland, Mrs. Dezola F. Leonard, Miss 
Jacqueline Rumley, Miss Mildred Leak, Mrs. 
Romaine G. Swinson, Mrs. Rolista McKoy, Mrs. 
Marjorie Phillips, Mrs. Lueva D. Perkins, Miss 
Mildred Dunham, Miss Esther Totten, Mr. E. J. 
Rhue, Mr. Jessie Stewart, Mrs. Ruby G. Barnes, 
Mrs. Mabel Covington, Mrs. Eunice Ferguson, Miss 
Dorothy Elliott, Mrs. Nannie M. Boston, Mr. 
Franklin Deas, Mrs. Ruby Deas, Mr. Clinton 
Downing, Miss Sarah Morgan, Miss Harriet Nunn, 
Miss Nina Pearson, Mrs. Lucille S. Tapp, Mrs. 
Arletha G. White, Mrs. Ethel P. Williams, Miss 
Alice M. Wilkins, Mr. Osbourne Meteye, Miss 
Delois Bennett, Mr. S. H. Venable. 


At Large 
Miss Willie M. Jeffries, Mrs. Mildred Holloway. 


HAYWOOD COUNTY 
Haywood County Unit (100%) 


Mr. R. H. Davis, Mrs. M. Joyce Mills, Mr. W. J. 
Eggleston, Mr. D. K. Hall, Mrs. L. B. Reid, Mrs. 
Lyda Hammond, Mrs. Elsie Osborne, Mrs. Ethel 
Perry. 


HENDERSON COUNTY 
Hendersonville City Unit (100%) 


Mr. J. R. Marable, Mrs. Laura C. Dusenbury, 
Mrs. Bennie Y. Fuller, Mrs. Eva R. Pilgrim, Miss 
Hannah L. Logan, Mrs. Wylma O. James, Mrs. 
Odell M. Rouse, Mr. L. L. Edwards, Mrs. Addie 
M. Miller, Mrs. Mae L. Weaver,.Mrs. Annie R. 
Fowler, Mr. E. K. Mims, Mrs. G. Mary Green, Miss 
Adele M. Miller, Miss Helen V. Kilpatrick, Miss 
Mary A. Jones. 


HERTFORD COUNTY 
Hertford County Unit (100%) 


Mrs. Willie F. Anderson, Mrs. Elaine H. 
Brown, Mrs. Sallie B. Brown, Mrs. C. W. Brum- 
mell, Mrs. Melba A. Chavis, Mrs. Viola H. Chavis, 
Mrs. Sarah H. Cowper, Mrs. Emily D. Faison, Mrs. 
Annie V. Felton, Mr. C. EH. Flowe, Jr., Mrs. Emma 
C. Freeland, Mr. H. C. Freeland, Mrs. Effie L. 
Gadsden, Miss Lois A. Haley, Mrs. Albina B. 
Hall, Mrs. Julia H. Hunter, Mrs. Madge W. 
Hunter, Mr. M. D. Jarmond, Mrs. Undean W. 
Jones, Mrs. Judith C. Lancaster, Mr. S. F. Lewis, 
Mrs. Algurnia M. Murry, Miss Elsie L. Myrick, 
Mrs. Alice J. Nickens, Miss Carolyn T. Perry, 
Mrs. Dora J. Porter, Miss Hattie O. Privott, Mrs. 
Minnie F. Reynolds, Mrs. Luvenia B. Rouson, 
Mrs. Myrtle H. Smith, Mrs. Theora M. Stallings, 
Mr. Rochelle Vann, Mr. C. B. Varner, Mrs. Queen 
P. Varner, Mr. Square Walden, Jr., Mrs. Tilene 
B. Weaver, Mrs. Lillian E. Weaver, Mrs. L. B. 
Patterson, Mrs. E. N. Fauleon, Mrs. R. J. Manley, 
Mrs. I. N. Yeates, Mrs. E. A. Branch, Mrs. D. M. 
Bazemore, Mrs. HE. L. White, Mrs. J. E. White, 
Mrs. KE. H. Monk, Mrs. M. S. Parker, Mrs. C. C. 
Holloman, Mr. J. L. Faulcon, Miss Elouise K. 
Pierce, Mrs. G. W. Weaver, Mr. G. T. Bazemore, 
Mr. E. G. Hunter, Mrs. M. N. Bond, Mrs. D. G. 
Weaver, Mrs. M. S. Lewis, Mrs. L. P. McGlohon, 
Mrs. M. H. Futrell, Mrs. Maria Newsome, Mrs. 
H. K. Bonner, Mrs. HE. J. Harrell, Mrs: A. H. 
Weaver, Mr. H. D. Cooper, Mr. J. W. Futrell, Mr. 
Cs TT. Hops, Jim, irss Din Taylors Miss sha: 
Brown, Mrs. Lillian B. Porter, Mr. J. A. Page, 
Mrs. C. A. Harrell, Mr. W. E. Bowser, Mrs. E. S. 
Bowser, Mrs. Sylvania D. Eason, Mrs. Arthalia 
Porter, Mrs. Hattie F. Everett, Mrs. Louise F. 
Jones, Mrs. E. Y. Jenkins, Mrs. O. C. Eley, Miss 
I. M. Purdy, Mrs. Agnes S. Manley, Mrs. G. R. 
Lawrence, Miss S. E. Monger, Mrs. Claudia Reid, 
Mrs. G. A. Strayhorn, Mrs. R. E. Williams, Mrs. 
Bernice P. Flood, Mrs. Ida BE. Scott, Mr. A. R. 
Bowe, Mrs. G. J. Bowe, Mrs. V. E. Lawrence, Miss 
Cora V. Lee, Miss Madge Phillips, Mrs. O. G. 
Porter, Mrs. F. S. Vinson, Mrs. S. B. Boone, 
Miss Jeane Randolph, Mr. W. E. Beamon, Mrs. 
Ethel S. Bullock, Miss Ophelia O. Downing, Mrs. 
Fannie V. Holloman, Miss Charity E. Johnson, 
Miss Virginia D. Jones, Mrs. Fannie S. Mizzell, 
Mrs. Lavinia W. Watford, Mrs. Fostina Worthing- 
ton, Mrs. Cora W. Ramsaw, Mrs. Marie M. Murphy, 
Mrs. Nancy F. Hall, Mrs. Dicie H. Reid, Mrs. 
Irene J. Collins, Mrs. Irabel Riddick, Mr. T. R. 
Hall, Mrs. S. N. Cooper, Mrs. V. M. Hart, Mrs. 
Vida P. Langston, Mr. J. A. Felton, Mrs. Virginia 
B. Mitchell, Miss Aurie Keene, Mrs. Annie W. 
Simmons, Mr. B. B. Riddick. 


HOKE COUNTY 
Hoke County 
Teachers Association (100%) 


Mr. David McAllister, Mr. L. H. Newberry, 
Miss Clara R. Waddell, Mrs. Salena Pierce, Mrs. 
Flora Hankins, Mrs. A. W. Pridgen, Mrs. Lucille 
Mumford, Mrs. Hannah Springs, Mrs. Leona Cole- 
man, Mrs. Maggie Bryant, Mrs. Daisy Quevedo, 
Mr. Alex Geddie, Mrs. Rosa Anders, Mrs. Lovenia 
Burke, Miss Dora Gilchrist, Mrs. E. Miles, Miss 
Annie Gadson, Mrs. A. D. Faucett, Mrs. M. M. 
McGeachy, Miss M. L. Jones, Mrs. L. D. Gleaves, 
Miss P. Harrell, Mrs. D. C. Robinson, Mrs. A. 
Page, Mrs. E. R. Rodgers, Mrs. N. H. Thigpen, 
Miss G. Stephens, Miss A. Dixon, Mrs. Georgia 
McDowell, Mrs. Mamie Pierce, Mr. F. W. Caldwell, 
Miss “G. Currie; _Mr. J: J. Evans). Mr. Al Rs 
Thompson, Mriel. J. “Gavdnjerd tos sire Gaede 
Wilson, Mr. S. L. Williams, Mrs. 8. L. Williams, 
Miss D. Brandon, Mrs. E. Sawyer, Mrs. A. 
Colclough, Mr. M. McKinnon, Miss B. Parks, Mrs. 
R. H. Hinton, Miss 8. M. Truzerls, Mrs. C. W. 
Johnson, Mr. G. A. Page, Mrs. C. Evans, Mrs. 
I. B. Cole, Mrs. Geneva Jones, Miss A. S. Smith, 
Miss S. O. Reddick, Mr. E. Scott, Miss M. Everette, 
Mrs. Rosa Massey, Mr. L. W. Ray, Mrs. J. B. 
Campbell, Mr. Albert McIver, Mr. James Chalmers, 
Mr. Milton Gainey, Mrs. Alma Clodfelter, Mrs. 
Catherine Williams, Mrs. Daisy B. Adkins, Mrs. 
Catherine Williams, Mrs. Marie Crump, Mrs. Ida 
M. McCockle, Mrs. Evelyn Durham, Mrs. Viola 
Monroe, Mrs. Mary Dukes, Mrs. Macie J. Rice, 
Mrs. Nellie Flowers, Mrs. Reba Holmes, Mr. 
Magellan Robinson, Mrs. Vera Williams, Mr. W. C. 
Campbell, Miss B. B. Dobbins, Mrs. Rosa McNeill. 


HYDE COUNTY 
Hyde County Unit 


Mr. J. E. Spruill, Mrs. Lillian Spruill, Mrs. S. M. 
White, Mrs. A. M. Bonner, Mrs. L. K. Garrett, 
Mrs. C. S. Walker, Mrs. D. T. Hawks, Mrs. A. B. 
Slade, Miss C. V. Britt, Mrs. L. H. Gibbs, Mrs. 
E. B. Whitaker, Mr. O. A. Peay, Miss Rosie 
Mackey, Mrs. L. M. O’Neal, Mrs. Ashe. 


IREDELL COUNTY 
Mooresville City Unit (100%) 


Mrs. Creola Vanderburg, Miss A. L. Gallom, 
Mrs. G. R. Hall, Mrs. M. F. Lanier, Miss M. L. 
Carr, Mrs. V. R. Duncan, Mrs. Carolyn W. 
Coleman, Miss Clara H. Neely, Miss Margaret R. 
Caldwell, Mrs. C. K. Ferguson, Miss Norma V. 
Hooker, Mr. Wilmer Pennix, Mr. J. C. Riddick, 
Mr. N. F. Woods, Miss Rosar Price. 


Statesville City Unit (100%) 


Mr. A. D. Rutherford, Mrs. C. M. Abernathy, 
Mrs. M. V. Alexander, Mr. J. W. Baird, Mrs. R. B. 
Brooks, Mrs. Z. M. Brown, Mrs. L. S. Campbell, 
Miss M. H. Curry, Mr. G. F. Dalton, Mrs. E. M. 
Derr, Mr. L. T. Dixon, Miss Frances L. Evans, 
Mrs. L. M. Hamilton, Mrs. A. M. Hodge, Mr. 
H. L. Horne, Mrs. T. D. Horne, Mr. J. E. House, 
Mrs. M. K. Joyner, Mrs. M. M. Littlejohn, Mrs. 
C. W. Nesby, Miss Frances R. Peele, Mr. A. E. 
Peterson, Mrs. L. C. Peterson, Mrs. C. M. Russell, 
Miss Bertha C. Sherrill, Miss Madge E. Simril, 
Miss Orine B. Wiggins, Miss Mary A. Wililams. 


Iredell County Unit (100%) 


Mr. C. W. Rankin, Mr. R. J. McClelland, Mrs. 
Miriam S. Davidson, Miss Edna R. Miller, Miss 
Lumicia Sherrill, Mr. H. H. Blackburn, Miss 
Lottie R. Steele, Miss E. E. Young, Miss Celeste 
C. Blackburn, Miss Marion J. Linney, Miss Mildred 
J. Feimster, Miss Dorena Stevenson, Mr. Leroy 
Campbell, Miss Johnsie Allison, Mr. E, V. Dacons, 
Mr. William Littlejohn, Mrs. M. L. Booker, Mr. 
M. L. Foster, Mr. J. R. Blackburn, Miss Mozelle 
EK. Davidson, Mr. Clarence Jolly, Jr., Mr. J. A. 
Howell, Mrs. Connie K. Spicer, Mrs. Jean P. 
Gilbert, Mr. C. W. Alexander, Jr., Mrs. Mae D. 
Marsh, Mrs. Mary Z. Clarke, Mrs. Clara S. Hayes, 
Miss Fleecy M. Griffin, Mrs. Geneva B. Miller, 
Mrs. Idella S. McClelland, Mrs. Ethel D. Walker, 
Miss Barbara J. Phillips, Mr. C. D. Marsh, Mrs. 
Readie S. Smith, Mrs. Elizabeth S. Jolly, Mrs. 
Sadie H. Morrison, Mrs. Mary N. Morrison, Mr. 
M. C. Miller, Mrs. Jettie D. Morrison, Mrs. Laura 
J. Taylor, Mrs. Beulah S. Cannon, Mrs. Allie S. 


Clarke, Mrs. Vivian P. Croom, Mrs. Euva L. 
Mangum, Mrs. Mazie G. Holt, Mrs. Allie C. 
Brown, Miss Willie M. Holley, Mrs. Mary C. 
Holliday. 


JOHNSTON COUNTY 
Johnston County Unit (100%) 
Johnston County Training School 


Mrs. Rubie L. Smith, Mrs. M. L. Heartley, Mrs. 
KH. M. Cannady, Mr. T. E. White, Mr. M. W. 
Heartley, Miss Willena Mitchener, Mr. R. E. Avery, 
Mr. J. A. Lacewell, Miss B. B. Jones, Mrs. Ruth 
C. Dubbin, Mrs. Lois M. Perry, Mrs. B. H. Brame, 


The NORTH CAROLINA TEHEACHERS RECORD 


Mrs. Rosa M. Bowden, Mr. Ernest Lamberth, Mr. 
C. M. Cofield, Mr. Oscar Vinson, Mr. J. W. Mc- 
Lean, Miss M. V. Massey, Mrs. Doris S. Whitaker, 
Miss E. L. Howell, Mr. T. J. Dublin. Mrs. A. M. 
Forte, Mrs. Lillie McQueary, Mr. Vance McBroom, 
Mr. Morris Randall, Mr. W. R. Collins, Mrs. N. M. 
Jones, Mrs. Cora A. Boyd, Mrs. Maggie Bryant, 
Mrs. Josephine Bryant, Miss B. L. Wilson, Mrs. 
A. P. Felder, Mrs. Etta W. Givens, Miss Ann H. 
Farmer, Miss Johnnie Holloway, Miss N. L. Smith, 
Miss F. K. McNeil, Miss Lottie M. Blair, Miss 
Sarah J. Winston, Mrs. Ada O. Smith. 


Four Oaks School 


Mrs. Ura H. Fowler, Mrs. E. L. Woodard, Mrs. 
W. M. Rice, Mrs. V. Boone, Mrs. R. L. Williams, 
Mrs. C. M. Taylor, Mrs. C. L. Mack, Mrs. Irene 
Stanley, Mrs. H. R. Holt, Mrs. N. L. Futrell, 
Mrs. E. B. Arrington, Miss Joann Warwick, Miss 
D. P. Earp, Mrs. B. S. Wilson, Mr. R. L. Holt, 
Mrs. H. M. Jones. 


Richard B. Harrison School 


Mrs. Hopie T. Atkinson, Miss Emma Sanders, 
Mr. M. L. Wilson, Mr. E. G. Swann, Miss Theresa 
Watson, Mrs. Claudia Johnson, Miss M. V. Weeks, 
Mr. Frederick Parks, Miss B. L. High, Miss Ruth 
Privott, Mrs. Harriett G. Hemby, Mr. J. S. 
Midgette, Mrs. E. G. Weaver, Mrs. Lugenia M. 
Sanders, Mrs. Sallie Richardson, Miss Thel Ander- 
son, Mr. B. L. Williams, Mrs. Ruby P. Sherrod, 
Mrs. Edivy G. Gadsden, Mrs. Betty J. Wilson, Miss 
Thelma Heartley, Mrs. Gaybella B. Harris, Mrs. 
Mildred W. Wilson, Miss Eula E. Chambers, Miss 
Lois E. Tomlinson, Mr. C. A. Byrd, Mr. A. P. 
Cox, Mrs. Vera W. Smith, Miss Marjorie M. 
Goodson, Miss Doris J. Brodie, Mr. P. W. Watson, 
Mrs. Annie B. Watkins, Mrs. G. V. McLean, Miss 
Frances M. Arrington, Mrs. Virginia R. Barfield, 
Mrs. Mary J. Jones, Mrs. Velma I. Gay, Mrs. 
Maye E. Jordon, Miss W. E. Joyner, Mrs. Winnie 
M. Lacewell, Mrs. Bessie T. Cheek. 


Cooper High School 


Mrs. Josephine Sanders, Miss Thelma Penn, Miss 
Sibyl Haile, Mrs. Flossie D. Cannady, Mr. Nixon 
LL. Cannady, Mrs. Ruth M. Johnson, Mrs. Ethel aie 
Darden, Miss Myrtle L. Forney, Mrs. Pathenia a 
Morgan, Miss Eula P. Watson, Mrs. Susie M. 
Hinton, Mrs. Mabel M. Turner, Mrs. Myrtle P. 
Sanders, Mr. J. A. Holden, Jr., Mrs. Grace W. 
Kennedy, Miss Matilda Ormond, Mrs. Betsy M. 
Crawford, Mrs. Elouise H. Sherrod, Mrs. Flossie 
D. Holden, Miss M. A. Filmore, Mr. J. D. Saunders, 
Mrs. Katie P. Katmon. 


Princeton School 


Miss E. D. Sanders, Miss Rogerline Dublin, Mrs. 
Alma McRae, Mrs. Olive W. Beckwith, Mr. Harry 
Beckwith, Mrs. Addie Brown, Mrs. Mary V. 
Hinton, Mrs. Pauline Bowden. 


Short Journey School 


Mrs. E. J. Cooper, Mrs. Susie Malone, Mrs. DE M. 
Sanders, Mrs. D. S. Allen, Miss G. Poindexter, Miss 
E. Jones, Mrs. R. B. Murph, Mrs. EH. W. Cofield, 
Miss O. L. Smith, Mrs. C. D. Toler, Mrs. I. Vinson, 
Mrs. Bessie D. Yancey, Mrs. Edna R. Davis, 
Mrs. Frances Gibbs. 


JONES COUNTY 
Jones County Unit (100%) 


Mr. C. C. Franks, Mr. E. L. Brown, Mr. Aaron 
Greene, Mr. Cornelius Jordan, Mr. D. W. Murrell, 
Jr., Mr. J. E. Wynn, Mrs. Kathlyn Barber, Miss 
Robena V. Bradley, Mrs. Ida S. Franks, Mrs. A. B. 
Greene, Mrs. Dorothy H. Greene, Mrs. Fannie W. 
Nichols, Mrs. Etta C. Williams, Mrs. Arsie W.- 
Willie, Mr. A. S. Bryant, Rev. J. A. Everette, Mrs. 
Gladys B. Brown, Mrs. Zeddie Bryant, Mrs. Gladys 
D. Burney, Mrs. Clementine S. Chapman, Mrs. 
Mary O. Davis, Mrs. M. W. Dockery, Mrs. Leah 
M. Franks, Mrs. Annette H. Franks, Mrs. O. K. 
Grady, Mrs. M. W. Isler, Mrs. Alvera Jarmon, 
Mrs. N. K. Jarmon, Miss H. L. Mallette, Mrs. 
Lillie F. McDaniel, Mrs. Creola B. Warner, Mrs. 
Katherine S. Waye, Mrs. Armanda B. Williamson, 
Mrs. Mabelle S. Vaughn, Mr. H. N. Smith, Mrs. 
Mattie M. Brown, Mrs. Viola E. Franks, Mrs. 
Georgia M. Jarmon, Miss Mary E. King, Mrs. 
E. W. Shack, Mrs. Ellen C. Smith, Mrs. N. M. 
Thurston, Mrs. Martha M. Wooten, Mrs. Arletha 
S. Wynn, Mr. W. G. Franks, Mrs. Georgia Murrell, 
Mrs. A. B. Ward, Miss Kathlyn Ward, Miss Edna 
S. Smallwood. 


LEE COUNTY 
Lee County Unit 


Mrs. M. V. Wicker, Mrs. F. R. Wolfe, Mrs. M. S. 
Quick, Mrs. J. S. Jessup, Mr. W. G. Dunovant, 
Miss N. O. McIver, Mrs. M. G. Thompson, Mrs. 
M. D. Parker, Mrs. D. R. Martin, Miss S. F. Reese, 
Mrs. E. M. Horton, Mrs. H. W. Brown, Mrs. E. M. 


Bland, Miss G. V. Chapel, Mrs. E. P. Donoghue, 
Mr. P. W. Drake, Miss B. Alston, Mr. E. M. 
Helley, Miss R. C. Flemister, Miss G. Cole, Miss 
P. P. Jordon, Miss M. E. McKoy, Mrs. J. M. 
McLean, Miss Mardena Seymore, Mrs. L. R. Fox, 
Mrs. J. B. Alston, Mrs. A. M. McMillan, Mrs. 
M.A. McLean, Miss F. E. Golden, Mr. W. B. 
Wicker, Miss E. E. Phifer, Miss J. L. Garner, 
Miss S. L. Wilson, Mrs. S. T. Sherrill, Mr. F. A. 
Stafford, Jr., Mrs. P. R. Alston, Miss Mary D. 
Williams, Mrs. Clara S. Jamerson, Miss E. Mer- 
velle Hannon, Mr. B. T. Bullock, Mr. W. L. Faye, 
Mr. J. B. Brown, Mr. W. R. Richardson, Miss 
G. Turner, Mr. T. C. Hodges, Mrs. S. L. Snipes, 
Mrs. Julia Whitted. 


LENOIR COUNTY 
Kinston City Unit (100%) 


Mr. J. A. Harper, Miss T. L. Albritton, Miss 
Kathryn L. Allen, Mrs. Percy M. Barnes, Mrs. 
V. D. Battle, Mrs. Frank Bohannon, Mrs. Raymond 
C. Burgess, Miss Alva J. Chaplin, Mrs. Harold 
Cogdell, Miss Ruby M. Clyburn, Miss Allene F. 
Dudley, Miss Fannie R. Edwards, Mrs. Margaret 
Fisher, Mrs. Elaine B. Fletcher, Mrs. Alberta R. 
Gibson, Mrs. James A. Harper, Miss Loretta D. 


Hoover, Mrs. James H. Jones, Miss Ruby M. 
Kornegay, Mrs. George Lane, Miss Rosa B. 
Lassiter, Mrs. Arthur Leitao, Mrs. Lelia P. 


Mitchell, Mrs. W. N. Payton, Miss Anna M. Raye, 
Miss Edythe C. Stroud, Mrs. C. B. Stewart, Mr. 
Bernard Terry, Mrs. Bernard Terry, Miss Queen 
E. Thompson, Mrs. Esther W. Tyson, Mrs. James 
White, Miss Rose M. White, Mrs. Joseph Williams, 
Mrs. Samuel Wing, Mrs. Lillie S. Hill, Mr. C. B. 
Stewart, Mr. C. J. Barfield, Mr. H. C. Bowens, 
Miss Clara O. Bynum, Mr. T. E. Dunn, Miss Velma 
T. Dunn, Mrs. William E. Grice, Mr. W. E. Grice, 
Mr. C. K. Harris, Mrs. Clayton K. Harris, Mrs. 
Alexander Hill, Mr. S. O. Holloway, Mr. T. E. 
Hornburger, Mr. E. S. Houston, Mrs. Edward S. 
Houston, Miss Annette Johnson, Mr. W. A. 
Lawson, Mrs. David Lenhardt, Mr. W. R. Moore, 
Mr. Edgar D. Murphy, Miss Edith L. Powe, Mrs. 
Jasper Powell, Miss Alice Roberts, Mrs. Leon 
Thompson, Mr. W. H. Thompson, Mrs. Dannis 
Tillery, Mrs. William Webb, Miss Corena E. 
Williams, Mrs. George Williams, Miss Sarah E. 
Wooten, Mrs. Mildred S. Moses, Miss I. Y. Cooke. 


Lenoir County Unit (100%) 


Mr. J.~A. Campbell, Mr. B. T. Hall, Jr., Mr. 
Samuel Moore, Mrs. Pearletta B. Pinnix, Mr. A. L. 
Mewborn, Mr. W. L. Bynum, Miss Gloria Payne, 
Miss Vivian B. Williams, Mr. A. W. Woods, Mrs. 
Angela G. Wooten, Mrs. Mary J. Banks, Mrs. Lillie 
M. Jones, Mrs. Sadie H. Halsey, Mrs. Ophelia W. 
Frink, Mrs. Janie B. Spellman, Mrs. Patience L. 
Henry, Mrs. Dorette D. Coor, Mrs. Connie B. 
Jackson, Mrs. Leora H. Camell, Mrs. Rosabelle V. 
Bryant, Mrs. Vanell M. Moore, Mrs. Katie H. 
Campbell, Mrs. Mattie A. Thompson, Mrs. Pennie 
V. Suggs, Mrs. Christine G. Hall, Miss Marian L. 
Shaw, Miss Vivian O. McNeal, Mrs. Margaret C. 
Foushee, Miss Dorothy M. Cogdell, Mrs. Meta L. 
Joyner, Miss Doris E. Williams, Mrs. Henrietta 
H. Dudley, Mrs. Bertha V. Johnson, Mrs. Ruth B. 
Bryant, Miss Repsie M. Warren, Miss Sarah L. 
Vaughn, Mrs. Annie B. Bethea, Mrs. Nina J. 
Speights, Mr. B. F. Hubbard, Mrs. Helen H. Lee, 
Mrs. Erna L. Smith, Mrs. Vernia M. Jones, Mrs. 
Pennina P. Sutton, Mrs. Hattie W. Loftin, Mrs. 
Rosa B. Mumford, Mrs. Helena Maye, Mrs. Martha 
M. Edwards, Rev. L. E. Rasbury, Mrs. Lillie M. 
Patterson, Mrs. Alice D. Sanders, Mrs. Katie D. 
Duggins, Mrs. Annie G. Moore, Mrs. Elsie I. 
Moore, Mrs. Zellamae P. King, Mrs. Beatrice 
Whitefield, Mrs. Katherine B. Jones, Mr. Rufus 
Flanagan, Mr. J. E. Ormond, Mrs. Bertha W. 
Dixon, Miss M. C. McNeill, Miss Delilah A. Hussey, 
Mrs. Sarah L. Flanagan, Miss Veleria C. Miller, 
Miss Sylvia A. Gregory, Mr. G. W. Joyner, Mrs. 
Essie L. Wade, Miss Jessie M. Beasley, Miss 
Johnnie Bembry, Miss Lucy B. Davis, Mrs. Edith 
D. McDowell, Mrs. Alexzena Wooten, Miss Hilda 
I. Gregory, Mrs. Helen R. Brown, Mrs. Lula J. 
Taylor, Mrs. Hokie R. Wade, Miss Ernestine 
Lowery, Miss Doris E. Powell, Mrs. Dorothy Q. 
Holley, Miss Thelma H. Waters, Mrs. Ruby L. 
Stanley, Mrs. Cora E. Moseley, Miss Selma I. 
Langston, Mrs. Marie Carraway, Mrs. Druzella 
C. Stanley, Mr. Stephen Carraway, Jr., Mr. Bruce 
Patterson, Miss Dorothy L. Moye, Mr. Leroy 
Howard, Mrs. Zoldine W. Banks, Mr. Grady Bethel 
Mr. J. R. Henry, Miss Nannie R. Davis, Miss 
Eleanor E. Gray, Miss Margaret Cox, Mrs. Mattie 
B. Loomis, Mrs. Ruth M. Jones, Mrs. Rena B. 
Outlaw, Mrs. Dorothy M. Hunter, Miss Elsie R. 
Dove, Mrs. Vera G. Cox, Miss Mildred Patterson, 
Miss Ada McNeal, Mrs. Alyce 8. Hubbard, Mrs. 
Lynnetta B. Vause, Mrs. Carol M. Gatling, Mrs. 
Lucy Kornegay, Mrs. Louella M. Grady, Mrs. 
Theresa B. Drake, Mrs. Margaret Burney, Miss 
Della Miller, Mrs. Mary N. Best, Mrs. Cozelle R. 
Hawkins, Mrs. Drucilla Hearn, Mrs. Helen M. 
Gooding, Mrs. Pauline B. Branch, Miss Bessie M. 
Cox, Mr. L. A. Lewis, Mrs. Dorothy M. Hunter, 
Mrs. Ellen E. Berry, Miss Hazaleen Suggs, Miss 
Ollie A. Williams, Mrs. Edna Bryant. 
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LINCOLN COUNTY 
Lincolnton City Unit (100%) 
Association (100%) 


Mr. Thomas Caldwell, Miss Mary ©. Dolphus, 
Mrs. Sarah G. Foxx, Mrs. Juanita B. Massey, 
Mrs. Gwendolyn R. Scott, Mr. C. H. Thorpe. 


Lincoln County Teachers 
Association (100%) 


Miss Rosa B. Williams, Mr. James Wiggins, Mrs. 
Rosebud Randleman, Mrs. Lillian Russell, Miss 
Edith M. Ramseur, Mr. A. G. Holland, Mrs. Artelia 
England, Mr. S. E. Biggers, Mrs. Annie Loritts, 
Mrs. Beth Wallace, Mr. H. B. Heath, Mrs. Emma 
S. Wade, Mr. Willie Wright, Jr., Mrs. Annie W. 
Biggers. 


Newbold Training School (100%) 


Miss Carrie L. Carson, Mrs. Melvere James, Mrs. 
Creola W. Wade, Mr. J. K. Diamond, Miss 
Gwendolyn Hairston, Miss Monzella Lewis, Mr. 
J. H. Morris, Miss Gwendolyn B. Morgan, Mr. 
G. E. Massey. 


McDOWELL COUNTY 
Marion City Unit 


Miss H. S. Howell, Mrs. M. E. Cook, Mr. D. W. 
Evans, Mrs. B. M. Greenlee. 


MARTIN COUNTY 
Martin County Unit (100%) 


Mr. T. K. Slade, Mr. E. M. Gaynor, Mr. Melvin 
Cordon, Mr. R. S. Gaither, Mrs. Mary T. Battle, 
Miss Bernice Lloyd, Miss A. M. Rutherford, Mr. 
D. L. Robbins, Miss Augusta Cooper, Miss Georgia 
Rodgers, Miss Beulah Beatty, Miss Ethel Walker, 
Mrs. Ruby McNeil, Mrs. Rosie S. Bryant, Mr. W. C. 
Bunch, Mrs. Carrie B. Purvis, Miss R. E. Bailey, 
Miss L. Bazemore, Mr. Frederick Bennett, Mrs. 
E. M. Blair, Mr. F. L. Blount, Mrs. L. C. Bond, 
Mrs. D. S. Chance, Mr. R. T. Coles, Miss E. L. 
Cooper, Mrs. E. Council, Mr. Thomas Crumby, 
Miss N. R. Drew, Mr. David Feggins, Mrs. A. D. 
Gaither, Miss I. E. Hargett, Mr. W. A. Holmes, 
Mrs. R. H. Jackson, Mr. J. A. McDonald, Mr. E. L. 
Mason, Mrs. L. Mason, Mrs. C. R. Owens, Mrs. 
N. C. Slade, Miss A. L. Smith, Miss O. Threadgill, 
Mrs. EH. P. Williams, Mrs. M. J. Williams, Mr. 
S. A. Outerbridge, Mrs. E. A. Winborne, Miss 
M. E. Green, Miss A. M. Hassell, Mrs. A. C. 
Honeyblue, Mrs. L. S. Jones, Mrs. E. M. Speights, 
Mrs. Jim E. McNatt, Miss M. W. Randolph, Mrs. 
M. S. Knox, Miss L. M. Rodgers, Miss Callie J. 
Mouran, Mrs. Doris L. Everett, Mrs. E. P. Bryant, 
Mr. J. S. James, Mr. M. L. Armistead, Mr. J. M. 
Slade, Mrs. Eleanor C. Hyman, Mrs. Mary K. 
Lane, Miss Sarah F. Lamb, Mr. A. R. Jones, Mr. 
James Faulk, Miss E. O. McFadden, Mrs. A. C. 
Roberson, Mrs. Leona P. Jackson, Mrs. Ella 
Hexstall, Mrs. Ernestine Cordon, Mr. M. A. 
Lloyd, Mrs. R. A. Downing, Mrs. B. B. Porter, 
Mr. J. O. Buffaloe, Mrs. D. Edwards, Mrs. B. 
Evans, Mr. N. B. Jones, Miss Maggie Peel, Mrs. 
Daisy Feggins, Mrs. Harding B. Slade, Miss Edith 
O. Burnette, Mrs. A. M. Platt, Mr. G. T. Hyman, 
Miss J. M. Dowdy, Miss C. G. Jones, Mr. M. A. 
Armistead, Mrs. V. A. Armistead, Mrs. A. W. 
Bridges, Miss Julia Brown, Mrs. J. J. Chance, 
Mrs. I. W. Gaynor, Miss A. R. Jacobs, Miss S. E. 
Jones, Miss P. V. Modlyn, Mr. S. C. Taylor, Mr. 
W. C. Witherspoon, Mr. Don G. Chance, Mrs. 
E. M. Lester, Mrs. B. J. Savage, Mrs. Nancy N. 
Highsmith, Mrs. Annie Modica, Mrs. Carrie 
Mizelle, Mrs. Mary McKinnon, Mr. W. V. Ormond, 
Miss Naomi Fields, Miss Lealer Peele, Mrs. 
Marjorie Holley, Mrs. Mary Horton, Miss Naomi 
Pitt, Mr. Willie Weeks, Mr. E. L. Owens, Mrs. 
Rebecca Keeyes, Mrs. Mary W. Nelson, Miss 
M. E. Tillery, Mrs. Gladys W. Bunch, Mr. A. B. 
Wynn, Mr. N. W. Slade, Mrs. Eurie Wooten, Miss 
Rosa Howell, Mrs. Cymera Fagan, Miss E. M. 
Mutts, Mrs. Fannie L. Slade, Miss Lola Slade, 
Mrs. Annie Cabarrus, Mrs. Jennie Randolph, Mrs. 
L. M. Jackson, Mr. R. A. Broadnax. 


MECKLENBURG COUNTY 
Alexander Street School 
Charlotte City Teachers 

Association (100%) 


Mrs. Janye W. Hemphill, Mrs. Helen C. 
Alexander, Mrs. Mamie T. Brewington, Mrs. 
Virginia G. Davis, Miss Willie L. Flowe, Mrs. 
Helen B. Givens, Mrs. Louise Y. Harris, Mrs. 


Willie P. Hoffman, Miss Marion D. Jacobs, Mrs. 
Sara S. Kelly, Mrs. Ruth E. Kennedy, Mrs. Malta 
M. Levi, Miss Emma J. Lightner, Miss Magnolia 
McCombs, Mrs. Lucille H. Mackay, Mrs. Bertha 
L. Maxwell, Mrs. Alma M. Motley, Miss Fannie H. 
Partee, Miss Rosa B. Rhyne, Mrs. M A 
Smith, Mr. B. C. Smoot, Miss Annie E. Ste n, 
Mrs. Dorothy P. Stinson, Mrs. Nannie L. Syphax 
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Biddleville School 


Mrs. Mildred P. Brodie, Mrs. D. M. Cornelius, 
Mrs. J. J. Covington, Miss Annie J. Davidson, 
Mrs. Doretha H. Greene, Mrs. Purry L. Grigsby, 
Mrs. Mabel S. Holmes, Mrs. Rose L. Love, Mrs. 
Evelynne L. Maxwell, Miss Sovella L. McCombs, 
Miss Annie M. Miller, Miss Verlis M. Moore, Miss 
Mildred A Nelson, Mrs. Edna S. Robinson, Mrs. 
Sterleta P. Sasso, Miss Ionia L. Shute, Miss Mary 
M. Steele, Mrs. Louise W. Swift, Mrs. Frances H. 
Wheeler, Mrs. Grace L. Wyche. 


Billingsville School 


Mrs. Carrie B. Alexander, Miss Julia M. 
Chisholm, Miss Pearle L. Dinkins, Mrs. Doris S. 
Henderson, Mrs. Eunice H. Hill, Miss Ida Letitia 
Hunt, Mrs. Almeda H. Rippy, Miss Aldora Sanders, 
Mrs. Vinie M. Watkins. 


Double Oaks School 


Mrs. Lillian Alexander, Miss Sarah F. Ayner, 
Mrs. Bettye J. Cherry, Mrs. Thedora Coleman, 
Miss Dorothy Dixon, Mrs. Ruth Ely, Mr. James 
Hagans, Mrs. Miriam Howell, Miss Peggy Jeffries, 
Mrs. Deborah Latimer, Miss Dorothy Ledbetter, 
Miss Eula B. Mallette, Mrs. Ruth McCullough, 
Mrs. Minnie J. McKee, Mrs. Janie McKenzie, Mrs. 
Bessie Mulliens, Miss Retha J. Parnell, Mrs. 
Josephine Peace, Miss Amanda Renwick, Miss 
Mary A. Rogers, Miss Gloria M. Smith, Mrs. Julia 
Teamer, Mrs. G. D. Cunningham. 


Fairview School 


Miss Hattie S. Anderson, Mr. C. H. Brown, Mr. 
W. G. Byers, Mrs. Constance W. Caldwell, Mrs. 
Virginia W. Chase, Mrs. Sara S. Easter, Miss 
Lottie R. Edwards, Mrs. Delois H. Evans, Miss 
Letsy Graham, Mrs. Ophelia C. Gray, Mrs. Corrie 
H. Hamer, Mr. W. J. Harrison, Mrs. Alberta E. 
Herritage, Mrs. Queen C. James, Mrs. Lona P. 
Jenkins, Miss Hortense D. Johnson, Mrs. Marizetta 
H. Kerry, Mrs. Mildred M. Lassiter, Mrs. Claudia 
C. McFadden, Mrs. Helen P. Moreland, Miss Edna 
E. Morris, Miss Annie M. Morrow, Mrs. Willie K. 
Powell, Mrs. Thelma Pruitt, Mrs. Dorothy F. 
Steele, Mrs. Grace L. Stevenson, Mrs. Olive J. 
Tate, Mrs. Eloise English. 


Isabella Wyche School 


Miss Beulah D. Moore, Mrs. Cora T. Booton, 
Mrs. Katherine N. Bowser, Mrs. Geraldine C. 
Daniels, Mrs. Emma H. Dunlapp, Mrs. Emma C. 
Duren, Miss Sarah E. Edington, Mrs. Zenobia G. 
Hagans, Mrs. Lucile M. Hamilton, Mrs. Mary C. 
Henderson, Mrs. Louise K. Holloman, Mrs. Edna 
G. McKeithan, Mrs. Lillian P. Massey, Mrs. 
Gladys, F. Moreland, Mrs. Frances M. Nash, Mrs. 
Margaret G. Patterson, Mr. R. P. Reeder, Mrs. 
Rosa V. Smith, Miss Grace V. Solomon, Mrs. 
Grace E. Wiley, Mrs. Burnas B. Wright. 


Marie Davis School 


Mr. W. H. Moreland, Mrs. Mildred Campbell, 
Mrs. Thelma Colston, Miss Vermelle Diamond, Miss 
Joan Early, Miss Christine Haywood, Miss Nannie 
McClure, Miss Ruby McClure, Mrs. Versie Taylor, 
Miss Dorothy McQueen, Miss Ernestine Mason, 
Miss Erma Rhea, Mrs. Mildred Simons, Mrs. 
Lenora Sims, Mrs. Margaret Spinks, Mts. 
Florenia E. Moore, Mrs. Theresa Stewart, Mrs. 
Roberta Thompkins, Mrs. Fannie Wallace, Miss 
Mary Williams, Mrs. Sara Wilson. 


Morgan School 


Mr. O. N. Freeman, Jr., Mrs. Mildred J. 
Alexander, Mrs. Ethel J. Butler, Miss Grace 
Crawford, Mrs. Minnie J. George, Mrs. Floretta 
D. Gunn, Mrs. Lucille G. Harris, Mrs. Beulah D. 
Hill, Mrs. Rose M. Pyles, Mrs. Willie G. Towns, 
Mrs. Samella B. Twitty, Mrs. Vivian S. Wash- 
ington. 


Myers Street School = 


Mrs. Geneva R. Alston, Miss Estelle I. Arthur, 
Miss Ruth E. Blake, Mrs. Julia W. Boulding, Mrs. 
Inez E. Byers, Mrs. Rachel D. Byers, Mrs. Ruth 
E. Cook, Mr. M. D. Cunningham, Mrs. Lelia M. 
Davis, Mrs. Naomi A. Davis, Miss Margaret 
Edwards, Mr. Willie Gabriel, Miss Lula B. Gaskins, 
Mrs. Frances B. Graham, Miss Lenora H. Grier, 
Mrs. Shirley W. Kennedy, Mrs. Elise R. Matthews, 
Miss Fannie M. Miller, Mrs. Frances S. Miller, 
Mrs. Elizabeth B. Murphy, Mrs. Nellie S. Oxner, 
Miss Addie A. Peeler, Mrs. Lucille Ray, Mr. B. D. 
Roberts, Miss Hattie Russell, Mrs. Mabel W. 
Russell, Mrs. Julia H. Saunders, Miss Gladys H. 
Shepperson, Mrs. Bessie L. Sigler, Mrs. Matilda 
H. Spaers, Mrs. Mazzie G. Taylor, Mrs. Ella J. 
Vorice, Mrs. Anne G. Warner, Mrs. Millie A. 
Liston. 


Second Ward High School 


Mr. J. E. Grigsby, Mrs. Ethel Alexander, Miss 
Edith Byers, Miss Anne Caldwell, Mrs. Willa 
Carson, Mrs. Grace Churchill, Mr. Ernest Cohen, 
Miss Gwendolyn Currance, Mrs. Louella Currie, 
Mrs. Dorothy Flagg, Mrs. Mary Flowe, Mrs. Rosena 
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Gaines, Mr. Earl Corden, Miss Queen Green, Mrs. 
Ethel Guest, Miss Hattie Hall, Mrs. Geneva Henry, 
Mr. Jack Housen, Mr. Cedric Jones, Mr. Wahbrick 
Jordan, Mr. William Leak, Mr. Louis Levi, Mrs. 
Marjorie McCaskill, Mrs. Alene McCorkle, Mrs. 
Greta Moore, Mr. L. A. Paige, Miss Pennie Perry, 
Mrs. Pearl Phillips, Mr. Kenneth Powell, Miss 
Mabel Rhoden, Miss Alice Rhodes, Mrs. Jeanne 
M. Rorie, Mr. Raymond Rorie, Mr. Edgar Tarpley, 
Mrs. Josie Thompson, Mr. Edward Walker, Miss 
Alberta West, Miss Wilhelmina White, Mr. 
Frederick Wiley, Mrs. Nancy Williams, Mr. Arthur 
Wilson, Mrs. Cecelia Wilson, Mr. Matthew 
Wingate, Mr. Robert Woods, Mr. Marvin Amos. 


West Charlotte Senior High School 


Mr. C. L. Blake, Mr. J. A. Barbee, Miss Alma 
Blake, Mrs. Emma C. Bogle, Mr. J. Earl Colston, 
Mrs. Barbara W. Davis, Miss Lois Fitts, Mr. 
James Herring, Mr. George Holliday, Mr. J. L. 
Holloway, Miss Spellman Lane, Mr. H. C. Lassiter, 
Mr. W. B. Lindsay, Mrs. Frances H. Little, Mr. 
T. M. Martin, Mr. Leroy Miller, Miss Lilliesteen 
Moore, Mr. Julian Byles, Mrs. Elizabeth Randolph, 
Miss Hortense Reid, Miss Mertye Rice, Miss Martha 
Riddick, Mr. Gentry Roberts, Mr. Gerson Stroud, 
Mr. Joseph Towns, Mr. Leroy Washington, Mr. 
O. A. Williams, Miss Rosa L. Willis. 


North West Junior High School 


Mr. Thomas Banks, Mrs. Lois Barnhill, Miss 
Myrtle Boykins, Mrs. Anna Branche, Mr. Alex- 
ander Byers, Mr. Ernest Cherry, Mr. Samuel 
Coleman, Mr. John Davis, Mr. Oliver Davis, Mr. 
Chester Donald, Mr. John Evans, Mr. Preston 
Grier, Miss Charlotte Gunn, Miss Mamie Hearn, 
Mrs. Adelaide H. Hunt, Mrs. Julia McClellan, Mrs. 
Martha McKinney, Mr. Dewitt Reid, Mrs. W. M. 
MeKissick, Mrs. Sadie Miller, Miss Joyce Privotte, 
Miss Minna Reid, Mr. Louis Renwick, Mrs. Bertha 
B. Robinson, Mrs. Eva V. Shadd, Mrs. Ruth 
Southerland, Mr. Joseph Swain, Mr. James Tribue, 
Mrs. Eileen Tyson, Mr. William White, Mr. Oliver 
Cunningen, Mr. C. E. Moreland. 


Special Teachers 


Mr. Gerald Elston, Mrs. Elaine Brown, Mrs. 
Earline Forte, Mrs. Esther P. Hill, Mrs. Cordelia 
Stiles, Mr. George Jackson, Mrs. Jeanne Brayboy, 
Mrs. Grace McCauley, Mr. James Penn. Miss 
Jacqueline Butler. 


Johnson C. Smith University Unit 


Dr. A. O. Steele, Mr. A. H. George, Rev. C. A. 
Hood, Mr. W. E. Bluford, Mr. C. W. Kemp, Miss 
Edythe R. Grady, Mr. O. B. Cobbins, Dr. H. L. 
Liston, Rev. Moses §S. Belton, Dr. J. C. Simpson. 


Mecklenburg County Teachers 
Association (100%) 


Mr. J. C. Belton, Mrs. Leslie C. Anderson, Mrs. 
Bessie L. Bowser, Mrs. Carrie G. Burton, Mrs. 
Melva W. Costen, Mrs. Omessa D. Dunn, Mrs. 
Grace C. Ford, Mr. H. W. Hill, Mrs. Roberta W. 
Hannibal, Miss Rachel M. Jeter, Mr. D. C. John- 
son, Mr. T. A. Lassiter, Mrs. Ethel W. Martin, 
Miss Jean T. Payne, Mrs. Esther Y. Perkins, Mrs. 
Dorothy B. Poe, Mrs. Annie W. Roberts, Mrs. Mary 
J. Wallace, Mrs. Mamie W. White, Mr. Johnny 
Williams, Mrs. Rosalie F. Wyatt, Rev. J. H. 
Gamble, Mrs. Essie C. Raye, Miss Leland H. 
Bishop, Mrs. Lillie J. Ferguson, Mrs. Carrie M. 
Hart, Mrs. Lavenia S. Young, Mrs. Wilma G. 
Williams, Miss N. I. Cowan, Mrs. Elizabeth L. 
Russell, Miss J. M. McClain, Mrs. Dora S. Springs, 
Mrs. Mildred C. Kirkpatrick, Miss Allean G. 
Gaston, Mr. A. H. Hethington, Miss E. E. Adams, 
Mrs. M. M. Alford, Mrs. Ida S. Baker, Mr. W. H. 
Baker, Mr. C. I. Brown, Mrs. L. I. Caldwell, Miss 
O. I. Brown, Miss M. E. Davis, Mr. I. T. Graham, 
Mrs. M. N. Hargrave, Mrs. M. P. Hill, Mrs. L. H. 
Hoover, Mrs. E. S. Johnson, Mrs. F. M. Jones, 
Miss Ruth Patton, Mrs. M. N. Streater, Miss 
Margaret Turner, Mrs. B. K. Watkins, Miss 
Clemestine West, Mr. L. R. Wynn, Mr. T. J. 
Anderson, Mrs. S. L. Rabb, Mrs. Eddie V. Long, 
Mrs. Maggie Russell, Mrs. Lucille Reid, Mrs. 
Irene S. Hunt, Mrs. Mamie D. King, Mrs. Sarah 
E. Stroud, Mr. J. O. Harris, Miss Bessie Baucom, 
Mrs. Cora L. Diamond, Miss Josephine E. Brown, 
Mrs. Aldriche F. Ross, Mrs. Dorothy A. Ward, 
Miss Ruth J. Morris, Miss Virginia L. Kimbrough, 
Mrs. Margaret B. Byers, Mrs. Mary E. Williams, 
Mr. J. C. Kibler, Mrs. Ruth Frazier, Mrs. Kathleen, 
Whitely, Mr. H. E. Reeder, Mrs. Louise G. Dean, 
Mrs. Jane D. Carter, Mrs. Willie P. Owens, Miss 
Carolie G. Fite, Mrs. Estelle C. Smith, Miss Wilma 
Mr. J. C. Kibler, Mrs. Ruth Frazier, Mrs. Kathleen 
R. Crosby, Mrs. Ruby T. Epperson, Mrs. Rosa E. 
Foust, Mrs. Eva L. Graham, Mrs. Fannie D. Ivey, 
Miss Wilma J. Long, Mr. Adam W. Manigo, Mrs. 
J. T. McClure, Mrs. E. D. McCollough, Mrs. 
Margaret M. Payne, Mrs. Elizabeth T. Pennman, 
Mr. L. E. Poe, Miss Nannie R. Richardson, Mrs. 
Carrie N. Smith, Mrs. Catherine H. Stinson, Mr. 
G. E. McKiethen, Mr. Carlton Milton, Miss Ediola 
Alexander, Mrs. N. N. Mitchell, Miss Doris Miller, 
Mr. Lorne Coleman, Mrs. Aurelia Jackson. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


Montgomery County Unit 
Mt. Gilead School (100%) 


Miss A. E. Davis, Miss G. M. Whaley, Mrs. 
G. J. Hoffman, Miss W. M. Leake, Miss C. D. 
Deberry, Miss M. E. Burney, Mr. W. F. Greene, 
Mr. G. F. Burton, Mrs. V. E. Carpenter, Mr. W. F. 
Hairston, Mrs. F. C. Lewis, Mrs. M. B. Goode, 
Miss V. A. Scales, Mr. R. T. Hoffman. 


Peabody High School 


Mr. E. D. Sinclair, Mr. S. T. Hawkins, Mrs. 
M. S. Moorman, Mrs. H. L. Dobbins, Mrs. M. W. 
Anderson, Miss A. B. Barnhill, Mr. M. E. Lewis, 
Mr. H. M. Sparks, Mr. E. B. Coleman, Mr. M. D. 
Kelly. 


Brutonville School (100%) Bs 


Miss Amanda L. Capel, Mrs. Maudestine C. 
Coleman, Mrs. Bernice P. McRae, Mrs. Artiemae 
Martin, Mrs. Marietta B. Rush. Mrs. A. C. Wade. 
Mrs. E. A. Anderson, Mr. E. A. Anderson. 


Biscoe School (100%) 
Mrs. Mary H. Wilson, Mrs. Lillian T. Hannar. 


MOORE COUNTY 
Pinehurst City Unit (100%) 


Mr. S. C. Cureton, Mrs. L. O. Cureton, Miss 
Ida Ikard, Mrs. M. P. Brown, Miss J. M. Gaither, 
Mr. Harvey Reid, Jr., Mr. Samuel Chadwick, Jr., 
Mrs. M. T. Hangham, Miss O. P. Benn, Miss E. M. 
Purdy, Mrs. K. G. Sullivan, Mrs. Edna Taylor. 


West Southern Pines Unit (10%0) 


Mr. J. W. Moore, Mr. J. M. Armstrong, Mrs. 
A. S. Ballard, Mrs. L. M. Barksdale, Mr. E. T. 
Clark, Mrs. L. C. Goins, Mr. J. C. Hasty, Miss 
W. G. Hasty, Mrs. D. S. Miller, Mrs. E. W. 
Morse, Mrs. I. H. Moore, Mrs. O. C, Peerman, 
Miss B. M. Pitts, Miss A. M. Sanders, Mrs. O. J. 
Saunders, Mr. R. T. Simmons, Miss C. E. Steele, 
Mrs. R. P. Watkins, Mr. H. A. Wilson, Mrs. M. E. 
York. 


Moore County Unit 
Pinckney High School (100%) 


Miss E. L. Barrett, Miss A. J. Blue, Miss V. F. 
Brooks, Mrs. T. T. Brown, Miss B. A. Cauldle, 
Mrs. N. H. Goins, Mr. B. K. Goins, Mr. G. W. 
Herring, Miss L. V. Holloway, Mrs. A. B. C. 
Jackson, Mrs. C. D. Jackson, Mr. M. M. Jenkins, 
Mrs. N. J. Kelly, Mrs. C. M. Lutz, Mr. F. M. 
Lutz, Mrs. M. M. Martin, Miss M. V. Martin, Mrs. 
L. E. McKenzie, Miss A. P. McLean, Miss B. L. 
Plummer, Mrs. R. W. Sutton, Mrs. T. P. Tennin, 
Miss C. M. Thomas, Mrs. S. F. Tyson, Mr. E. U. 
Grant, Mr. R. O. Taylor. 


Others in County 


Mrs. Carrie G. Martin, Mrs. Elvira G. Harring- 
ton, Miss Esther M. Raye, Mrs. Roberta S. Grant, 
Mrs. Ethel J. Matthews, Miss Barbara Martin, 
Mr. H. L. Bryant, Mrs. Constance N. Jones, Miss 
Dolores J. Dyson, Mrs. Tulula P. Barber, Mrs. 
Margie S. Brown, Mr. Stuart Macon, Miss Ruth 
E. Mayfield, Mr. Z. V. Gordon, Mrs. Blanche F. 
Jeffers, Mrs. Amy S. Lutz, Miss Ernestine V. 
Pride, Mrs. Alice C. Lee, Miss Cleopatria Clark, 
Mrs. Lillian D. Harris, Mrs. Willa C. Bryant, 
Mr. T. C. Jackson, Mrs. Thelma P. Person, Mrs. 
Madie F. Macon, Miss Gussie B. McNair, Mrs. 
Peggy S. Gordon, Miss Mozelle Ritter, Miss Lake 
E. Phillips. 


NASH COUNTY 
Nash County Unit (100%) 


Mrs. Katie B. Roberson, Mrs. Willie R. Knight, 
Mrs. Vida M. Cordon, Mrs. Vivian L. Braswell, 
Mrs. Lillian L. Lumpkins, Mrs. Bettie W. Foster, 
Mrs. Lola M. Harrison, Miss Agnes Ricks, Mrs. 
Della H. Stone, Mrs. Emma M. McMillan, Mrs. 
Mattie B. Smith, Mr. R. J. Johnson, Mrs. Althea 
Avant, Miss Bettye J. Hall, Mrs. Blanche C. 
Bostic, Mrs. Josephine L. Joyner, Mrs. Annie S. 
Boykin, Miss Christine B. Wells, Mrs. Mabel B. 
Jordan, Mrs. Grace P. Bethea, Mrs. Kittie N. 
Cumbo, Mrs. Elizabeth E. Barfield, Mr. HE. L. 
Roberts, Mr. M. A. Bullock, Mrs. Mary W. Wynn, 
Mr. H. D. Debnam, Miss Everette L. Scott, Mrs. 
Doris R. Williams, Mrs. Mae B. Lee, Mr. Fred 
Brown, Mr. Ernest Williams, Mr. C. E. Patterson, 
Mrs. Maxie L. Swayze, Mrs. Celia P. Hall, Mrs. 
Artelya W. Williams, Mrs. Dorothye P. Roberts, 
Mrs. Francine W. Jefferies, Mrs. Christyne <A. 
Clayton, Miss Maude A. Ellison, Mrs. Wyomia P. 
Wiggins, Miss Marion S. Bredlove, Mrs. Jessie L. 
Skinner, Miss Lillie M. Mercer, Miss Dorothy L. 
Lucas, Miss Gloria W. Lester, Miss Helen Mills, 
Miss Louisa Edwards, Rey. Cleveland Harris, 
Mrs. Charity E. Perry, Miss Beatrice Perry, Mrs. 
Ada L. Alston, Mrs. Louise S. Lassiter, Mr. R. B. 
Harrison, Miss Gertie J. Phillips, Mrs. Minnie L. 
Gwynn, Miss Ruth A. Benjamin, Mrs. Doreatha 
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M. Clyburn, Miss Mary V. Grant, Miss Katie B. 
Bunn, Mrs. Gertrude H. Hairston, Rev. G. S. 
Stokes, Miss Wandra O. Brown, Mrs. Armittie W. 
Stokes, Mrs. Lucile Ricks, Mr. David Ghist, Mrs. 
Katie B. Ghist, Mrs. Rosella J. Chase, Miss Pauline 
Jackson, Mrs. Alice B. Jackson, Mrs. Bettie B. 
Holmes, Mrs. Bernice S. Brown, Miss Mary E. 
Tucker, Rev. J. W. Wiley, Mr. Robert Harper, Mrs. 
D. W. Strickland, Mr. Thomas Reeves, Mr. J. E. 
Buffalo, Mrs. Hazel Logan, Mrs. E. J. Williams, 
Mrs. A. C. Boddie, Miss A. P. Harris, Mr. B. C. 
Battle, Mrs. Alice B. Dawson, Miss Armedia 
Hilliard, Mrs. Helen S. Bullock, Mrs. Ethel B. 
Hunter, Mrs. Lennetta G. Bonner, Mrs. Nellie P. 
Buie, Mrs. Helen W. Knight, Miss Hulah Cooper, 
Mr. W. J. McLean, Mr. R. E. Fitzgerald, Mrs. 
Juanita A. Powell, Mr. O. D. Moore, Mrs. Alice D. 
Bailey, Mrs. Ruth P. Roberts, Mr. J. F. Alexander, 
Miss Ella M. Brown, Mr. F. E. Emory, Miss Eva M. 
McLaughlin, Mrs. Doris H. Jones, Mr. R. K. 
Corbett, Mrs. Vera H. Mann, Mr. H. G. Edwards, 
Mr. C. C. Cooper, Jr., Mrs. Doris J. Kornegay, 
Mrs. Emma G. Pace, Mrs. Odessa G. Pretlow, Mr. 
T. W. Williams, Mrs. Ruth K. Hays, Miss Martha 
A. Knight, Mrs. Josephine F. Edwards, Mrs. 
Ethel L. Bryant, Miss C. Bernice Jones, Miss 
Arcelia M. Spivey, Mrs. Inez D. Taylor, Mrs. 
Geneva D. Banks, Mrs. Lillie B. Scott, Mrs. Clyde 
J. Harris, Mrs. Lillie H. Lewis, Miss Helen 
Wilkins, Mrs. Izola K. Marshall, Mrs. Lillie S. 
Balentine, Mrs. Tullie C. Taylor, Mrs. Vivian S. 
Collins, Miss Muriel Newkirk, Mrs. Emeline B. 
Manson, Mrs. Fannette M. Scruggs, Mrs. Maude 
B. Hubbard, Mr. C. L. Brown, Mrs. Leatha 
Armstrong, Miss Edna MeNeill, Mrs. Mabel S. 
Williams, Mrs. Margerye H. Warren, Mr. Richard 
Lucas, Mrs. Mollie M. Harrison, Mrs. Myrla J. 
Battle, Miss Lucy F. Whitehead, Miss Rosa Arring- 
ton, Mrs. J. H. Daniels, Mrs. M. W. Reid, Mrs. 
M. B. Wilkins, Mrs. L. D. Yancey, Mrs. C. Chase, 
Mrs. Marian W. Bullock, Mrs. Martha M. Baker, 
Miss Myra E. Shorts, Mr. Logan Penny, Mrs. 
Dorothy W. Hines, Mr. J. L. Battle, Mr. G. L. 
Jenkins, Mrs. Mary H. Oxendine, Mrs. Ruth R. 
Brewer, Mrs. Elsie R. Alston, Mr. Frank Wright, 
Mrs. Majorie K. Harrison, Mrs. Alverta Jones, 
Mrs. Carrie L. Spaulding, Mrs. Melba B. Paige, 
Mr. W. H. Townsend, Mrs. Hildagarde DuBose, 
Miss Inez Vandergriff. 


NEW HANOVER COUNTY 


New Hanover County Unit 

Mrs. Jane B. Adkins, Miss Sarah Ashe, Mrs. 
G. W. Baskerville, Mrs. Bertha Berrye, Mrs. 
Lucille F. Bess, Mrs. Elsie Bethea, Miss Doris 
Black, Mr. James T. Boone, Mrs. Vivian Boone, 
Mrs. Rosella F. Brown, Mr. C. L. Bryant, Mrs. 
Daisy Bryant, Mrs. T. Brewington Bryant, Mr. 
W. D. Bryant, Mrs. Anna G. Burnett, Mrs. Juanita 
Canady, Mrs. C. C. Chestnut, Mrs. N. McD. 
Cotton, Miss K. S. Crawley, Mrs. Juanita Davis, 
Mrs. Lucille Davis, Mrs. Lulu Davis, Mrs. Mabel 
Davis, Mr. J. R. DeVane, Mrs. Anna DeVaughn, 
Mrs. R. S. Ely, Mrs. Gertrude L. Evans, Mrs. 
M. H. Evans, Mrs. Belle Fennell, Mrs. Ruth 
Ferguson, Mr. W. R. Fewell, Mrs. Sarah Fiall, Mr. 
R. J. Floyd, Mrs. Katie Foreman, Mrs. Grace Fox- 
worth, Mrs. Julia Galbreith, Miss Anna M. Gill, 
Mrs. Katie Goode, Mrs. Margaret Grady, Miss 
Leonard S. Green, Mrs. Margaret G. Green, Mr. 
C. M. Haithman, Mrs. Addell S. Harris, Mrs. 
E. M. Harris, Mr. J. H. Harris, Mrs. Mamie B. 
Harris, Mr. Edward Hatcher, Mr. H. J. Hayes, 
Miss A. E. Highsmith, Miss Alice Hines, Mrs. 
E. G. Holmes, Miss Sadie Hooper, Mrs. Hazel 
Howard, Mrs. Lydia S. Howie, Mr. S. J. Howie, 
Mr. Harold Hunter, Mrs. D. B. Jackson, Miss E. 
Gertrude Jervay, Mrs. Eliza Johnson, Miss Wzell 
J. Johnson, Mr. J. L. Johnson, Mrs. L. L. Johnson, 
Mrs. Mildred Johnson, Mrs. Nealy J. Keith, Mrs. 
Annie C. King, Mrs. Zola Lane, Miss Blanchie B. 
Leonard, Mrs. Alice W. Lofton, Mrs. Lucille 
Lofton, Mrs. Hazel Lovick, Mrs. Johnsie Lowe, 
Mr. William G. Lowe, Miss Daisy L. Lyles, Mrs. 
Irene D. Mack, Mrs. Elizabeth R. MacRae, Mrs. 
K. M. McRae, Mr. Leroy McAllister, Mr. Charlie 
McBroom, Mrs. Lorena McBroom, Mr. C. L. Me- 
Clain, Mrs. Fannie C. McCombs, Mr. C. H. Mc- 
Donald, Mrs. H. O. McDonald, Miss Mozelle Mc- 
Ghee, Mrs. Isabel McGowan, Miss Ida Mclver, 
Miss Ada McKoy, Mrs. Lillian McKoy, Mrs. Essie 
Miller, Mrs. Marguerite Mills, Mr. W. H. Monroe, 
Miss Annie Moore, Miss Edna Moore, Mrs. Katie 
Moore, Mrs. Louise Moore, Mrs. Lillie Newkirk, 
Mrs. Mary Newkirk, Mr. Carter Newsome, Mrs. 
M. J. Newsome, Miss Sarah Nixon, Mrs. E. R. 
Norman, Mrs. B. Constance O’Dell, Miss F. E. Paye, 
Mr. Roosevelt Peebles, Miss Georgia Pierce, Mrs. 
Louise Pierce, Miss Ida Randall, Mrs. M. Chandler 
Ready, Miss Carol E. Reeves, Miss Inez Richardson, 
Mrs. Catherine Robinson, Mr. F. P. Robinson, 
Mrs. Marguerite Rogers, Miss Felice Dadgwar, Mrs. 
Fannie G. Saulter, Mrs. Lucy Saunders, Mrs. 
Nettie Scott, Miss Ella Sharpless, Miss Ester 
Sharpless, Miss Winona Sloan, Mrs. Juanita Smith, 
Miss Lavinia Sneed, Mrs. Pearl J. Stevenson, Miss 
Sarah Sullivan, Mr. E. A. Swain, Mrs. Jeffrie 
Swain, Mr. G. L. Tally, Miss Doris E. Telfair, Mrs. 
Ethel B. Telfair, Mr. James Thompson, Mrs. 
Bertha Todd, Mrs. Celya Trent, Miss Maria Tucker, 


Mrs. Beatrice Waddell, Mrs. Iris Wade, Mrs. Mary 
Wallace, Mr. B. T. Washington, Mrs. M. S. 
Washington, Miss F. P. White, Mr. Kenneth White, 
Mrs. Annie Williams, Mrs. Ernestine Williams, 
Mrs. Felicia Williams, Mr. Fred Williams, Mr. 
H. L. Williams, Mrs. Lucille S. Williams, Mrs. 
Thelma Williams, Mr. W. S. Williams, Miss Sylvia 
Willis, Mrs. Mattie B. Wilson, Mrs. Sarah Wright, 
Mrs. Eunice Boykin, Miss Julia B. Mclver. 


NORTHAMPTON COUNTY 
Northampton county Unit (100%) 


Mrs. Lottie Parks, Mrs. Clara Wynn, Mrs. 
Lillian E. Harrell, Miss Louiza D. Boone, Mrs. 
Mary L. Rice, Mrs. Mary W. Boone, Mr. L. E. 
Harrell, Miss V. D. Grant, Mrs. Madge M. Bynum, 
Mrs. A. Boone Lowe, Mrs. Minnie B. Williams, 
Mrs. Teddie D. Boone, Mrs. Lillie P. Lawrence, 
Mr. Whittied Williams, Miss Mabel Pellam, Mrs. 
Claudia L. Harding, Miss Ida Leola Langford, 
Mrs. Hazel C. Squire, Mr. J. A. Welch, Mrs. 
Anesia J. Glover, Miss Malina Peebles, Miss 
Gladys E. Brown, Mrs. L. H. Edmondson, Mrs. 
C. Stevenson Davis, Mrs. N. C. Branche, Mrs. 
E. M. Barnes, Miss Desserya Brewer, Mrs. Lillie 
J. Cherry, Mrs. F. Kee Maggette, Mrs. O. B. 
Sugg, Mr. C. L. Banks, Mrs. F. C. Clarke, Mrs. 
M. P. Dickerson, Miss C. E. Morris, Miss Ruth 
D. Johnson, Miss Mildred R. Wade, Mrs. Beatrice 
Lewter, Mrs. Rosetta M. Adams, Mr. R. L. Moore, 
Miss Ida Ward, Miss Constance Buffaloe, Miss 
Velma Wall, Miss Ozella Perry, Mrs. Joanna 
Maggette, Miss Reather Tucker, Mrs. V. T. Bishop, 
Mr. W. S. Creecy, Mrs. D. S. Majette, Mrs. Ruby 


Scott, Mrs. Theoela W. Moore, Mr. C. C. Hawkins, - 


Mrs. E. J. Gordon, Mr. S. S. Moore, Miss Cleopatra 
Hardy, Miss Cornelia Stevenson, Miss Kathlyn 
Lassiter, Mrs. Ruth G. Boone, Mrs. Bertha L. 
Joyner, Mr. L. H. Moseley, Mrs. Annie F. Calvert, 
Mrs. Alice B. Odom, Mrs. Rebie W. Crandol, Mrs. 
C. H. Ridley, Mrs. Ernestine Y. Buffaloe, Miss 


Josephine Greene, Mrs. Hazel L. Sorrell, Mrs. 
Sophia YV. Faison, Miss Christine Brown, Miss 
Viola M. Faison, Miss Velma A. Francis, Mrs. 


Gladys K. Vaughan, Mrs. Pauline T. Davis, Mrs. 
Elizabeth R. Alston, Mrs. Bettie B. Briley, Miss 
Pearl C. Wood, Mrs. Mollie B. Casterlow, Mrs. 
Ethel Foriest, Rev. W. L. Dilday, Mrs. Bernice 
Ashe, Mrs. Enest Langford, Mrs. Dorothy Jenkins, 
Mrs. Willia Scott, Miss Leonia Harding, Mrs. 
Doris C. Pope, Miss Maggie Hardy, Miss Alean 
Boone, Mrs. Vernice C. Hayes, Mrs. Rosa B. 
Walden, Miss Lillie L. Swett, Miss Annie T. 
Mullen, Mrs. Tressie K. Watson, Mr. H. B. 
Midgette, Rev. R. E. L. Brown, Miss Runella 
Harding, Miss Betty Jordan, Mrs. Velma Butts, 
Mrs. Geneva Branch, Mrs. Agnes A. Harris, Mr. 
A. C. Crowder, Mrs. Hester M. Jordan, Mrs. 
Eliza A. Young, Mr. C. C. Eason, Miss Thelma L. 
Balmer, Mrs. Mae L. Mullen, Mr. Theodore Dunn, 
Mr. G. I. Handy, Mr. Irvin Broadnax, Mr. J. W. 
Campbell, Mrs. Margaret Judkins, Miss Pearl V. 
Alston, Mrs. E. B. Cromatie, Mrs. Olivia J. 
Gardner, Miss E. M. Shearin, Mrs. Edith Trice, 
Miss Annie A. Patterson, Miss Carolyn P. Spruill, 
Mr. O. B. Spaulding, Mrs. Marion B. Morris, Mrs. 
Flora D. Boone, Mrs. Ella W. Reid, Miss Willimay 
T. Edwards, Mr. W. C. Bowser, Mrs. Elizabeth L. 
Sharpe, Mrs. Irene D. Deloatch, Mrs. Beatrice D. 
Branch, Miss Eva M. Alston, Miss Eunice C. 
Randolph, Miss Ida M. Poston, Mrs. Claude D. 
Flythe, Mrs. Vivian V. Branch, Mr. T. E. Dickens, 
Mr. B. W. Logan, Miss Evelyn Stephenson, Miss 
Ella M. Jones, Mrs. Ethel S. Newsome, Mrs. 
Marion McLarty, Miss Jessie Clarke, Miss Shirley 
Harrison, Mrs. Emma Johnson, Mrs. Martha 
Barnes, Mrs. Mabel W. Hilliard. 


ONSLOW COUNTY 
ONSLOW COUNTY UNIT (100%) 
Georgetown High School 


Miss G. Allen, Miss E. G. Atkinson, Mrs. A. K. 
Briadhurst, Mr. J. W. Broadhurst, Miss C. M. 
Baker, Miss A. D. Daniel, Miss C. D. Daniel, Miss 
E. V. Davis, Mrs. D. M. Duncan, Miss M. E. 
Everett, Mrs. G. J. Fonville, Rev. H. E. Haggler, 
Mrs. N. V. Hardison, Mr. M. R. Holmes, Miss 
R. G. Jackson, Mrs. A. H. James, Mrs. M. C. 
Jeffries, Mr. E. R. Jeffries, Mr. G. T. Johnson, 
Mr. L. L. King, Jy., Mrs. L. L. McIver, Mr. W. F. 
Marshburn, Mr. John Mason, Jr., Mr. D. L. 
Mizelle, Miss J. E. Parker, Mrs. E. M. Rhem, Miss 
B. J. Shore, Miss G. M. Smith, Mrs. J. R. Solomon, 
Mrs. J. S. Thompson, Mr. Freddie Townsend, Mrs. 
H. F. Ward, Mrs. M. J. Ward, Mr. W. J. Watson, 
Mr. D. W. Weaver, Mr. E. A. White. 


Woodson School 


Mr. W. O. Burton, Mrs. E. Crawford, Mrs. V. V. 
Crittenden, Mrs. M. K. Dubar, Miss M. D. Ellis, 
Mr. Joyner, Miss P. Kornegay, Mr. A. Leake, 
Mrs. M. C. Little, Mrs. A. F. Murphy, Mrs. B. H. 
Parker, Mrs. S. B. Wells. 


Silverdale Consolidated School 


Mrs. V. Fendelsohn, Mr. C. L. Hankins, Mrs. 
B. F. Holmes, Mrs. M. S. Johnson, Mrs. A. G. 
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Lavender, Mrs. M. B. Miller, Mrs. lL. M. Morrow, 
Mrs. H. M. Pollock, Mr. A. D. Turner, Mrs. L. L. 
Willingham. 


At Large 
Mrs. L. C. Hankins. 


ORANGE COUNTY 
Chapel Hill City Unit (100%) 


Mr. C. A. McDougle, Mrs. M. D. Turner, Mrs. 
M. E. Kornegay, Mrs. R. W. Milteer, Mrs. M. D. 
Fulford, Mr. W. D. Peerman, Mr. J. Y. Bell, 
Mrs. R. D. Bell, Mrs. C. H. Barnes, Miss D. W. 
Coston, Miss R. P. Pope, Mrs. M. G. Frazier, Mr. 
E. D. Lowery, Mrs. E. F. Robinson, Mr. R. D. 
Smith, Mr. J. H. Peace, Mrs. C. T. Peace, Mrs. 
H. iP.) Smith, Mrs. 1. P: Robinson, Miss P. C. 
Hogan, Mrs. L. R. McDougle, Miss EB. A. Hunter, 
Mrs. N. S. Leonard, Mrs. L. B. Garnes, Mrs. S. J. 
Barber, Mrs. J. W. Monroe, Miss L. K. Husband, 
Mrs. J. B. Baker, Mrs. P. S. Lampley, Mrs. C. W. 
Faulke, Mrs. H. B. Horton, Mrs. L. H. Summers, 
Miss S. T. Ruffin, Mrs. G. R. Manley, Mrs. F. N. 
Hargraves. 


Orange County Unit (100%) 


Mr. A. L. Stanback, Miss Martha Chavious, Mrs. 
Anita Bryant, Mrs. Catherine Stanback, Mrs. 
Linnell Alexander, Miss D. L. Parks, Mr. Joseph 
Parker, Mr. John McLaughlin, Mr. J. C. Yourse, 
Miss M. A. Bizzell, Miss Gale Mack, Mr. J. M. 
Murfree, Mrs. B. P. McAllister, Mrs. Rebecca 
Ringer, Mrs. Viola K. Speller, Mr. F. R. Sanders, 
Mrs. A. J. Greene, Mrs. Ossie Snipe, Miss Esther 
Shipp, Mrs. Aletha Burt, Mrs. Marie Murfree, Mrs. 
Ruth McRae, Mrs. Marinda McPherson, Mrs. 
Sadie Jeffries, Mrs. Annie Fuller, Mrs. Ruth 
Torain, Mrs. Fannie Warner, Miss Ovettsa Satter- 
field, Mr. H. H. Webb, Mrs. Lucille Webb, Miss 
Eva Merritt, Miss Dorothy Burnett, Miss Mildred 
Boyd, Mrs. Olivia Richardson, Miss Ethel Stan- 
field, Mr. Richard Traynham, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Rainey, Miss Susie Perry, Mrs. Lucy James, Mrs. 
Hassie Brooks, Mrs. Bertha Cooper, Mrs. Gladys 
Satterfield; Mrs. Nina Loften, Mrs. M. L. Jones, 
Mr. Powell Woodson, Mrs. Ruby N. Gray, Mrs. 
Alice McAdoo, Miss Marjorie Norris, Miss Minnie 
L. Greene, Mrs. Ava L. Vanstory, Mrs. Norma 
Snipes, Mr. M. C. Burt. 


PAMLICO COUNTY 
Pamlico County Unit 


Mrs. Q. E. Hudson, Mrs. L. B. Brimmage, Mrs. 
R. E. Lewis, Mrs. H. K. Isler, Mrs. V. R. Kornegay, 
Mrs. E. T. Joyner, Mrs. R. J. Williams, Mrs. 
G. S. Hudson, Miss Mary Grandy, Mrs. I. B. 
Ollison, Mrs. S. J. Reid, Mrs. C. L. Moore, Miss 
L. A. Mumford, Mr. S. A. Mann, Mrs. N. T. Hill, 
Rev. R. J. Johnston, Mrs. G. E. Fortune, Miss 
Eula Alston, Mrs. S. C. Greene, Mrs. N. F. Harper, 
Miss R. E. Murphy, Miss M. E. Johnson, Mrs. 
Ivory Jones, Mrs. Freddie Cradle, Mrs. L. Mc- 
Daniel, Mrs. Hazel Brown, Mrs. A. W. Midgette, 
Mrs. E. S. Moore, Mrs. M. C. Ford. 


PASQUOTANK COUNTY 
Elizabeth City Unit (100%) 


Mr. William Allen, Mr. E. A. Anderson, Mrs. 
Mildred Butcher, Mr. J. E. Butcher, Mrs. A. T. 
Cardwell, Mrs. S. S. Clark, Mrs. Mary Collins, 
Mr. Donnell Cooper, Mr. J. H. Crumm, Mrs. B. A. 
Dempsey, Mrs. Mary Drew, Miss D. Y. Eddy, Mrs. 
S. M. Everett, Mrs. S. S. Hardy, Mrs. E. L. Harris, 
Mr. L. W. Harvey, Mrs. Essie Johnson, Miss Eva 
Johnson, Mrs. Otelia Jones, Mrs. Ruth Jones, 
Mrs. A. S. Lawrence, Mrs. Eddie Martin, Mr. J. J. 
Mitchell, Mrs. Alice Morgan, Mrs. Georgia Morgan, 
Miss S. M. Moore, Mrs. M. H. McClease, Mr. W. W. 
Edmonds, Mrs. S. S. Morton, Miss G. L. MeLurkin, 
Mrs. Blanch Newell, Mr. C. R. Paige, Mrs. Odessa 
Pendergrass, Mrs. E. B. Perry, Miss D. O. Perry, 
Miss L. I. Perry, Miss H. E. Reid, Mrs. D. M. 
Robinson, Mrs. P. G. Shannon, Mrs. L. E. Sugg, 
Mrs. N. W. Turner, Mrs. A. L. Vaughan, Mrs. 
Mary Hocutt, Mrs. Mary White, Mrs. E. H. 
Wiggins, Mr. A. H. Williams, Mrs. M. B. Williams. 


Hlizabeth City 
State Teachers College Unit 


Mrs. E. A. Eaton, Mrs. J. M. Hoffler, Mrs. M. L. 
Carter, Miss E. L. Davis, Mrs. M. A. Roper, Miss 
M. Bedell, Dr. G. L. Davis, Mrs. N. L. Davis, Mr. 
T. S. Jackson, Mrs. I. G. Jackson, Mrs. G. J. 
Midgette, Mr. A. P. Lester, Mrs. A. M. Prather, 
Mr. H. L. Prather, Mr. C. W. Gregory, Mrs. C. G. 
Jones, Mr. R. M. White, Mrs. M. E. White, Mr 
R. L. Vaughan, Mr. K. R. Jeffries, Mrs. E. C 
Mitchell, Mr. W. J. Muldrow, Mr. T. H. Wamack, 
Mrs. C. R. Payton, Dr. S. D. Williams, Mr. A. A. 
Greenlee, Mr. T. L. Caldwell, Mr. A. Martin, 
Mrs. D. E. Thomas, Mr. H. L. Thomas, Mrs. E. S. 
Bagley, Mr. A. M. Bagley, Mr. T. E. Jones, Mr. 
A. H. Jones, Miss H. A. Marshall, Mr. F. C. 
Bell, Mr. E. N. Smith, Mrs. G. L. Smith, Mrs. 
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A. M. Newby, Miss Dorothy L. Taylor, Dr. Ethna 
B. Winston, Mr. J. F. Banks, Dr. S. J. Johnson. 


Pasquotank County Unit (100%) 


r. W. H. Jones, Jr., Mrs. Virginia P. Jones. 
et E. P. Roberts, Mrs. B. M. Sudderth, Mrs. 
Hannah H. Owens, Mrs. Elizabeth F. Cole, Mrs. 
Jocelyn Rice, Mrs. Caesar S. Barrington, Mrs. 
Bernice H. Dempsey, Mrs. Eloise P. James, Mrs. 
Mary I. Sayles, Mrs. M. Lanier White, Mrs. Lucile 
W. Newby, Mrs. E. Louise Cox, Mrs. Bernice ys 
Bailey, Mrs. Elsie G. Bowser, Mrs. Rubenia S. 
Williams, Mrs. Mary S. Knight, Mrs. Ruth By 
Doxey, Mrs. Elaine McPherson, Miss Elsie J. 
Spence, Miss Louvenia Swain, Mr. J. E. Narnard, 
Mr. A. CG. Woodhouse, Mr. Samuel Poole, Mr. C. VE 
Troup Il, Mr. L. R. Newbold, Miss Olivia A. 
Hocutt, Mrs. Inez H. Bolden. 


At Large 
Mrs. A. M. Chavis. 


PENDER COUNTY 
Pender County Unit (100%) 


_ J. T. Daniel, Miss Lillian Dupree, Mrs. 
woe Merrick, Miss Juanita Freeman, Mr. R. J. 
Claybrook, Mrs. R. T. Claybrook, _Miss Mary L. 
Royal, Mrs. Ida Jaggers, Mrs. Daisy Scott, Mrs. 
Willie Henry, Miss Mary L. ONeil, Miss Myrtle 
K. Ware, Mrs. L. B. Daniel, Mr. R. L. Exum, Mrs. 
Sadye R. Shaw, Mr. George Jaggars, Mr. JieeGe 
Smith, Mrs. Ann D. Wright, Mis. Mollie Wagener, 
Mr. David Wagner, Mr. Gillis Williams, Me sidie die 
McNeill, Mrs. Mallie W. Williams, Mrs. M. B. 
Johnson, Mrs. M. C. Hayes, Mrs. Gertrude H. 
Williams, Mrs. Clara H. James, Mrs. Mary N. 
Thompson, Mrs. Mamie R. Brown, Mipsis 
Newkirk, Mrs. Thelma W. MeMillan, Mrs. Rosa 
Flood, Miss Irma Williams, Mrs. Carrie Ballard, 
Mrs. M. B. Joe, Miss Ernestine Moore, Mrs. 
Sadie Williams, Mrs. Helen F. Hall, Mrs. Mattie 
B. Robinson, Mrs. Estella Batts, Mrs. L. B. 
Billingslea, Mrs. Margaret Lofton, Mrs. Lola 
Corbett, Mrs. Lois Crews, Mrs. Carrie S. Newkirk, 
Mrs. Myrtle N. Hayes, Mrs. Irene Maultsby, Mrs. 
Clyde McLean, Mr. Barnabas Parker, Mr. Chester 
Dixon, Miss Georgia M. Powell, Mrs. G. M. Wilson, 
Mrs. A. T. Draine, Miss F. HE. Reynolds, Mr. 
Oscar Graham, Miss H. M. Knight, Miss Wilma 
Hand, Miss Flossie Perkins, Mrs. R. M. Beatty, 
Mrs. Helen M. Simpson, Mrs. V. J. Williams, 
Mrs. Carrie D. Currence, Mrs. Mattie F. Newkirk, 
Mrs. Maggie M. Henry, Mrs. J. A. Morris, Mrs. 
Cc. C. Smith, Mrs. M. L. Smith, Miss Helen L. 
Goolsby, Mr. T. R. Cabiness, Miss Ruth Self, Mrs. 
Nannye M. Scott, Mr. Lester Moore, Mr. M. C. 
Hariston, Miss Vanzielean Holmes, Mrs. Mable 1g 
Brown, Mr. Alexander Merrick, Mrs. Lillian W. 
Shaw, Mrs. Floryda J. Carlton, Mrs. V. W. Ander- 
son, Mr. S. C. Anderson, Mrs. Geneva Corbett, Mrs. 
Etta N. McIntyre, Miss Dorothy Garrison, Mr. 
James Bennett. 


PERQUIMANS COUNTY 
Perquimans County Unit (100%) 


Mr. K. A. Williams, Miss A. M. Hoffler, Mr. 
R. L. Kingsbury, Mrs. D. N. Thomas, Mrs. M. W. 
Strowd, Mr. H. E. Daughtry, Mrs. M. E. James, 
Mrs. J. S. Thompson, Miss J. V. Harris, Mr. G. N. 
Reid, Rev. W. J. Thompson, Mrs. M. S. Felton, 
Mrs. E. S. Zachary, Miss Bessye Sullivan, Mrs. 
L. G. Lessane, Mrs. M. E. Newby, Mrs. L. G. 
Wilson, Mrs. P. E. Bembry, Mrs. I. EH. Rogerson, 
Mrs. R. BE. Newby, Mrs. A. E. Simons, Mr. W. R. 
Privott, Mrs. J. L. Privott, Miss C. M. Washington, 
Mrs. Ruth M. Harrison, Mrs. W. C. Mardre, Mr. 
L. Summersett, Mrs. H. O. Beaman, Mrs. H. T- 
Riddick, Mrs. C. Z. Felton, Mr. D. 8. Newby, Mrs. 
J. L. Sharpe, Mrs. A. N. Kingsbury, Miss Nellie 
Holley, Mrs. BE. S. Perry, Mrs. G. B. Lowe, Miss 
D. H. Newby, Mrs. W. Y. Williams, Mrs. H. L. 
Winslow, Mrs. Elizabeth L. Byrd. 


PERSON COUNTY 
Person County Unit (100%) 


Mr. G. L. Harper, Mr. J. H. Alexander, Mr. J. R. 
Browning, Mr. W. D. Bryant, Mrs. Mary F. 
Compton, Mrs. Mary lL. Cooper, Mr. Q. A. 
Dickens, Mrs. Hilda H. Fountain, Mr. W. H. 
Gadison, Mrs. Esther M. Harper, Mrs. Ruby T. 
Hester, Mr. S. N. Knight, Mrs. Saloma J. Mials, 
Miss Larn A. Perry, Miss Almina M. Roberts, 
Mr. H. W. Smith, Jr., Mrs. Ruth J. Tillman, Mrs. 
Roxia A. Wagstaff, Mrs. Alice B. Ford, Mr. A. W. 
Jones, Mr. S. B. Spencer, Miss Annie L. Allen, 
Mrs. Iris W. Baird, Miss Forrest A. Bolton, Mrs. 
Bernice Booker, Miss Lucinda C. Brooks, Mrs. 
lla T. Bryant, Mrs. Wilma C. Bryant, Miss Vivian 
D. Burton, Miss Annis J. Cannady, Mrs. Gertrude 
J. Clay, Mrs. Mary P. Cokley, Miss Geraldine 
Dillard, Mrs. Sarah B. Galbreath, Mr. R. L. 
Hairston, Mrs. Maggie J. Harris, Mrs. Earle T. 
Herring, Mrs. Hilma §. Jones, Mrs. Mary W. 
Jones, Miss Ellen E. Lawrence, Mrs. Elma H. 
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Lee, Mrs. Mabel H. Morgan, Miss Vastie G. Mc- 
Knight, Mrs. Pearl Nelson, Mrs. Mary J. Owens, 
Miss Myra C. Satterfield, Miss Ruth M. Smith, 
Mrs. Nora B. Spencer, Mrs. Willie R. Thomas, 
Mrs. Margie A. Villines, Miss Lillian M. Woods, 
Mr. H. EH. Talley, Miss Beatrice Clayton, Mr. 
J. C. Galbreath, Mrs. Monnie H. Glass, Mrs. 
Geraldine B. McFadden, Mrs. Alice O. Ragner, 
Mrs. Helen O. Seets, Mrs. Gwendolyn T. Smith, 
Mrs. Lucille L. Talley, Mr. Gladis Tuck, Miss 
Mattie E. Tuck, Mrs. Georgia Talley, Mrs. Ometa 
R. Jones, Mrs. Sadie R. Dunn, Miss Willie Roberts, 
Mrs. Winnie D. Hatcher, Miss Delilah E. Golmore, 
Mrs. Gallie D. Brooks, Mrs. Clara P. Jones, Mrs. 
Edna B. Cuthbertson, Mrs. Pauline H. Graves, Mrs. 
Mabel B. Gerst, Mr. Brisbane Umstead, Mrs. 
Zenobia B. Harris, Mrs. Rosa B. Price, Mrs. 
Missouri A. Royster, Mr. L. L. Sellars, Mrs. Mary 
A. Thomas, Miss Ethel L. Tuck, Miss Pauline 
Tuck, Miss Sudie F. Villines, Mrs. R. V. Thomp- 
son, Mrs. Lucella G. Brooks, Miss Missouri HE. 
Brown, Mr. William M. Jones, Mrs. Martha B. 
Winstead, Miss Lottie Villines, Mr. C. J. Ford, 
Miss A. M. Tuck. 


PITT COUNTY 


Greenville City Unit (100%) 


Mr. W. H. Davenport, Mrs. M. B. Allen, Miss 
B. B. Arnold, Mr. D. A. Barnhill, Mrs. J. J. Bell, 
Mrs. D. M. Carelock, Mr. P. L. Daniels, Mrs. 
S. L. Davenport, Mrs. L. S. Foreman, Mr. L. R. 
Poster, Mr. H. R. Foust, Mrs. E. B. Graves, Miss 
L. L. Graye, Mr. J. W. Grimes, Mrs. P. G. Grimes, 
Mrs. P. M. Harris, Mrs. E. F. Hatfield, Mrs. B. S. 
Hemby, Mr. L. R. Hudson, Mrs. L. GC. Hunter, 
Mrs. M. L. Mallory, Miss E. L. McConnell, Miss 
C. M. McKnight, Mr. A. E. Murrell, Mrs. O. B. 
Myers, Mr. F. D. Sledge, Miss E. C. Staplefoote, 
Mrs. M. G. Thompson, Mr. J. Townes, Mrs. D. M. 
Walker, Mr. F. Wilson, Miss S. I. Saulter, Mrs. 
A. H. Armstrong, Mrs. E. H. Beddens, Mrs. D. B. 
Chance, Mrs. N. W. Cherry, Msr. M. B. Godette, 
Mrs. M. W. Grimes, Mr. A. C. Hill, Mrs. F. P. 
Jackson, Mrs. BE. W. Johnson, Miss R. B. Johnson, 
Mrs. E. P. Norris, Mrs. Ll. J. Sledge, Mrs. L. A. 
Taylor, Mrs. B. C. Terry, Mrs. L. B. Brown, Mrs. 
V. F. Crowder, Mr. C. E. Eaton, Mrs. S. A. Jones, 
Mrs. F. P. Joyner, Mrs. C. K.° Marshmond, Mrs. 
M. H. Nimmo, Miss L. GC. Rich, Mrs. M. G. 
Robinson, Mrs. L. S. Simmons. 


Pitt County Unit 
Sallie Branch School 


Mrs. Mattie K. Strong, Mr. EB. L. Smith, Mr. 
I. A. Artis, Mrs. Mary D. Tyson, Mrs. Eula M. 
Moseley, Miss Johnetta Alexander, Mrs. Lillian D. 
Artis, Miss Thelma L. Gray. 


Falkland School (100%) 


Mr. C. L. Bembry, Miss Viola Vines, Mrs. 
Cherry B. Brinkley, Mrs. Mamie G. Garnett, Mrs. 
Mamie C. German, Mrs. Mabel F. Wilson. 


Shivers School (100%) 


Mrs. Selena S. Lang, Mrs. Helen F. Moore, Miss 
Nannie Hyman. 


Bethel School (100%) 


Mr. HE. A. Hilliott, Mr. D. D. Durge, Mrs. Helen 
Coburn, Mrs. Thelma L. Elliott, Miss Jean Barnes, 
Miss Serena A. Carter, Miss Pencie CG. Nixon, Mr. 
C. D. Burgess, Mr. Alfonzo Winslow, Miss Ninnie 
Allen, Mrs. Carolyn A. Chance, Miss Elizabeth E. 
Lowe, Mrs. Peggy C. Ward, Mrs. Maggie B. Mc- 
Lean, Mrs. Juanita F. Johnson, Mrs. Aquilla 
Jenkins, Miss Ella S. Lloyd, Miss Josephine L. 
Braswell, Mrs. Lula W. Coburn, Mrs. Mary T. 
Corraway, Mrs. Sudie P. Staton. 


Stokes School (100%) 


Mr. Mathew Lewis, Mrs. W. G. William, Mrs. 
Rosalie Andrews, Mrs. Christine K. Lewis, Mrs. 
Eva P. Jones, Mrs. Learline K. Simpson, Mrs. 
Elizabeth McGlone, Mrs. Loretta M. Smith, Mrs. 
Jessie M. Williams, Mrs. Sarah W. Bradley, Mrs. 
Lynnette Glover, Mrs. Alma L. Barnes. 


Cherry Lane School (100%) 


Mr. S. A. Bowe, Mrs. Sudie S. Briley, Mrs. 
Doris A. Bowe, Miss Lucille Taylor. 


Pitt County Training School (100%) 


Mr. M. Q. Wyche, Mr. William Cherry, Mrs. 
Eva C. Roundtree, Mrs. C. H. Cherry, Mrs. A. T. 
Mills, Mr. W. J. Crandol, Miss Velma V. Farrow, 
Mr. Melvin Roundtree, Mr. A. C. Hill, Miss 
Virginia Boyd, Mrs. Vivian D. Selby, Mrs. Virginia 
D. Smith, Mrs. E. C. P. Mills, Mrs. Martha D. 
Wyche, Miss Emma O. Rasberry, Mrs. Gertrude 


Hill, Miss Christine Clarke, Mrs. Effie B. Thomp- 
son. 


Simpson School (100%) 


Mr. Lafayette Williams, Mrs. Queenie G. Taft, 
Mrs. Irene B. Williams, Mrs. Martha F. Boyd, Mrs. 
Hattie G. Thompson. 


Grifton School (100%) 


Mr. H. F. Reaves, Mrs. Annie E. Jackson, Miss 
Lillian D. Alexander, Mrs. Martha J. Moore, Mrs. 
Feline M. Bryant, Mrs. Josephine Reaves. 


Ayden School (100%) 


Mr. J. W. Ormond, Mr. J. J. Brown, Miss Mary 
V. Jones, Mr. H. L. Lawrence, Mrs. Lindsay W. 
Payton, Mr. J. R. Payton, Mrs. Louise P. Ormond, 
Mrs. Beulah W. Mebane, Mrs. Myrion C. 
Armistead, Mr. J. H. Malloy, Mr. J. R. Lowry, 
Mrs. Maggie M. Woodard, Mrs. Narcissus B. 
Jackson, Mrs. Stella D. Best, Miss Annie M. 
Wilson, Mrs. Nellie C. Phillips, Mrs. Roberta L. 
Brown, Mrs. Mae D. Burney, Mrs. Mary L. 
Albritton, Mrs. Westry H. Warren, Mrs. Rosalie 
M. Jones, Mamie P. Hall, Mrs. Madie B. Murphy. 


Harper's School (100%) 


Mr. W. F. King, Mrs. Mazella T. Burney, Miss 
Essie J. Timmons. 


Winterville School 


Mr. J. W. Maye, Mrs. P. M. Anderson, Mr. R. T. 
Harrell, Mrs. B. C. Maye, Mr. John Ward, Jr., 
Miss Elnora Vines, Miss Bettie P. Carney, Mrs. 
T. A. Lawrence, Mr. Moses Kennedy, Miss Mae 
D. Ricks, Miss Willie G. Ennis, Mrs. P. S. 
Gardner, Miss Rosa L. Harris, Mrs. Mabel O. 
Lang, Mrs. Martha F. Jones, Mrs. G. C. Bush, 
Mrs. Carrie J. Parker. 


Haddock School (100%) 


Mr. C. M. Anderson, Mrs. L. E. Latham, Miss 
Margaret R. Newton, Mrs. Hattie V. Forbes, Mrs. 
Ellen M. Anderson, Mrs. Ruth W. Gregory. 


Warren’s Chapel School 


Mr. S. S. Hemby, Miss Sallie C. Dupree, Mrs. 
Carrie U. Bess. 


Nichols School 


Mr. Gaston Monk, Miss Mattie L. Dupree, Miss 
Turetha H. Vines, Mrs. Marion P. Smith, Miss 
Oreba Hargrove. 


Farmville School (100%) 


Mr. H. B. Sugg, Miss Gwendolyn Howard, Mr. 
J. L. Burge, Miss Hazel E. Ligon, Mr. Robert 
Moseley, Mr. B. M. Griggs, Mrs. Vera S. Moseley, 
Mr. F. H. Mebane, Mrs. E. B. Covington, Mr. 
C. E. Knight, Miss Annie B. Adams, Mr. Nathaniel 
Moore, Miss Bettie I. Vines, Miss Essie Wiggins, 
Mrs. Mattie P. Dupree, Miss Amaza Manley, Miss 
Ada M. Gray, Mrs. Lillian M. Blount, Mrs. Ruby 
M. Cobb, Miss Ruth McPherson, Mrs. Celia T. 
Moseley, Mrs. Agnes M. Taylor, Mrs. Mary M. 
Knight, Mrs. Mildred F. Artis, Mrs. Eula L. 
Burge, Miss Sula E. Exum, Miss Cora L. Patrick, 
Mrs. Bessie C. Chance. 


Fountain School (100%) 


Mr. C. M. Suggs, Mrs. Bessie J. Redden, Mrs. 
Henrietta K. Richardson, Miss Eva T. Maye, Mrs. 
Ellen B. Gorham, Mrs. Ada D. Suggs, Mrs. 
Ethel W. Arrington. 


At Large 
Miss Hazel J. Jordan, Mrs. Madelien C. Blount. 


POLK COUNTY 


Polk County 
Teachers Association (100%) 


Mr. E. A. Simmons, Mrs. H. B. Taylor, Mr. M. B. 
Cooke, Mrs. 8. W. Heggie, Mrs. Esther R. Wilkins, 
Mrs. Helen H. Hannon, Mr. P. W. Wellmon, Mr. 
F. H. Jones, Miss M. B. King, Mrs. Della H. 
Jackson, Mrs. Sadie B. McIntyre, Mrs. Evelyn R. 
King, Miss E. C. Davis. 


RANDOLPH COUNTY 


Randolph County 
Teachers Association (100%) 


Mrs. G. M. Siler, Mrs. E. Garner, Miss Alline 
Cox, Mrs. Louise Hardy, Mrs. Mabel Patterson, 
Miss Avenell Williams, Mrs. Sarah J. Lassiter, 
Miss Elizabeth Taylor, Mrs. Fanchon Morgan, Mr. 
Delimond Hill, Mr. E. L. Goldston, Mr. C. N. Holly, 
Miss Minnye Littlejohn, Mrs. Pearline Keith, Mr. 
J. N. Gill, Mrs. Ruby B. Boyd, Mrs. Delsie M. 
Hilton, Mrs. Irene B. Reid, Mrs. Donnie M. Mc- 
Allister, Mrs. Ethel G. Caveness, Mrs. Mary W. 
Johnson, Miss Genive Foushee, Mr. V. J. Caveness, 
Mrs. Addie Tate, Mr. Robert Hoover, Miss 
Thomasenia Miller, Miss Bernice Emory, Mr. 
Connie Coble, Mr. Leonard Barnes, Mr. N. L. 
Humphrey, Mrs. Florence H. Coefield, Mrs. Hattie 
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W. Finney, Mrs. Adelaide H. Hodges, Miss Mary 
A. Harrison, Miss Betty L. Brown, Mrs. Gwendolyn 
F. Richter, Mrs. Sylvania C. Herring, Mr. E. J. 
Jones, Mrs. E. 8. Jones, Mr. R. F. Luck, Mrs. 
Ruby V. Luck, Mrs. Carrie M. Mayfield, Mrs. 
LeVern H. Barnes, Mrs. Maud B. Tyson. 


RICHMOND COUNTY 
Hamlet City Unit 


Mrs. S. R. Jenkins, Miss G. J. Mitchell, Mr. 
A. G. Mask, Mr. W. S. Blackwell, Mrs. C. T. 
Toole, Mrs. T. M. Jones, Miss V. L. Crews, Mrs. 
M. N. Brooks, Mrs. B. B. Sanders, Mr. C. B. 
Hargrove, Mr. S. G. Littlejohn, Mr. J. W. Mask, 
Jr., Miss M. I. Joyner, Mrs. E. H. Chapman, Mrs. 
M. Ednes, Mrs. E. D. Bennett, Mrs. H. E. 
Henderson, Mrs. R. M. Cooke, Mr. R. D. Clark, 
Mrs. V. R. McEashern, Mrs. M. D. Tillman, Mrs. 
L. Edens, Mrs. D. M. Graham, Miss R. L. 
Robinson, Mrs. K. Z. Green, Mrs. L. K. Jones, 
Mrs. I. H. Douglas, Mrs. H. C. Griffin, Mr. F. W. 
Douglas, Mrs. J. J. Breeden, Mr. W. A. Jones, 
Mr. R. L. Jones. 


Rockingham City Unit (100%) 


Miss EH. Alston, Miss M. L. Bennett, Mrs. C. C. 
Blackwell, Mr. J. H. Cobb, Mrs. E. M. Gwynn, Mrs. 
J. W. Hager, Miss B. M. Hart, Miss D. Hawkins, 
Mrs. Cora Hodge, Mr. J. M. Hodge, Mrs. Lela G. 
Horton, Miss M. M. Leake, Miss M. Lilly, Mrs. 
Nicey B. Lipsey, Mrs. V. W. Morgan, Mr. J. D. 
Parker, Mrs. W. H. Quick, Rev. J. F. Sawyer, 
Miss L. D. Smith, Mr. J. C. Watkins, Mrs. J. W. 
Watkins, Mr. L. C. Williams, Mr. J. O. Johnson. 


Morrison Training School Unit 


Mr. P. R. Brown, Mrs. J. S. Brown, Mr. E. S. 
Douglass, Mrs. L. W. Douglass, Mr. J. L. Johnson, 
Mr. D. A. Oglesby, Mr. F. E. Riddick, Mr. T. R. 
Scriven, Mrs. D. B. Shaw, Mrs. C. H. Williams, 
Mr. W. R. Windley, Mrs. E. T. Windley, Mr. L. V. 
Balsley, Mrs. P. C. Balsley, Mrs. H. B. Johnson. 


Richmond County 
Teachers Association (100%) 


Miss D. B. Worth, Miss D. C. Wall, Mrs. T. M. 
Covington, Mrs. M. I. Adams, Mrs. A. B. Wooten, 
Mrs. A. S. Johnson, Mrs. A. 8. Ingram, Mr. T. L. 
Davis, Mrs. A. W. Johnson, Mrs. A. S. Spencer, 
Miss E. M. Worth, Miss D. Gwynn, Mrs. H. M. 
Thomas, Mrs. O. C. Sparks, Mrs. C. S. Sawyer, 
Mrs. M. H. Hines, Mr. J. H. McInnis, Mrs. G. C. 
Rush, Mrs. B. W. Houston, Miss M. V. Causer, 
Mrs. D. B. Robinson, Mrs. E. H. Steele, Mrs. E. W. 
Williams, Mrs. M. L. Rickett, Mrs. B. S. Higgins, 
Miss D. E. Upperman, Mrs. A. T. Pemberton, 
Mrs. E. H. Hooper, Mr. D. G. Peerson, Mrs. N. K. 
Gilliam, Miss G. V. Moore, Miss A. J. Arrington, 
Mrs. H. U. Easterling, Mr. R. E. Fulford, Miss 
L. M. Goolsby, Miss J. M. Croomer, Mr. S. B. T. 
Easterling, Mrs. A. W. Forte, Mrs. E. W. Pember- 
ton, Rey. A. W. Perkins, Mrs. A. W. Perkins, Mrs. 
B. R. Gilchrist, Miss O. A. Peace, Mrs. Ollie S. 
Covington, Mrs. G. E. S. Jones, Mrs. Sallie Thomas, 
Mrs. N. D. Jones, Mr. B. Evans, Mr. J. E. Forte. 


ROBESON COUNTY 
Fairmont City Unit (100%) 


Mrs. N. B. Reid, Mrs. E. P. Peace, Mrs. M. B. 
Haggins, Mr. Claude Hestler, Mrs. C. B. Moore, 
Mrs. R. E. McArthur, Mr. T. R. Vines, Mrs. 
Louise B. Floyd, Mrs. G. G. Wright, Mrs. M. B. 
Lessane, Miss Ruth Thompson, Mrs. Lillie S. 
Coleman, Mrs. H. F. Allen, Mrs. B. G. Glover, Mrs. 
J. S. Hill, Mr. W. A. Smith, Mrs. L. A. Morgan, 
Mrs. B. G. Arnette, Mr. Jonathan House, Mr. D. L. 
Little, Mrs. M. S. Grier, Miss E. L. Wooten, Mrs. 
M. A. Ford, Mrs. L. B. Arnette, Mrs. C. H. Pitt- 
man, Mr. M. E. Allen, Mrs. J. Floyd Willis, Mrs. 
D. R. Walker, Mrs. L. R. Peterson, Mr. EH. L. 
Peterson, Miss L. R. McKee, Mr. P. E. Shaw, Mrs. 
S. S. Shaw, Mrs. E. S. Thompson, Miss C. E. 
Thompson, Mrs. G. B. Little, Mrs. I. L. Arnette, 
Mrs. M. H. Gavin, Mrs. E. S. Cuningham, Mr. 
L. B. McRae, Mr. E. R. Gause. 


Lumberton City Unit (100%) 


Mr. W. McK. McNeill, Miss E. V. Blue, Mrs. 
Daisey Boykins, Mrs. Carnella Bracy, Mrs. K. M. 
Brotherton, Mrs. I. E. Cameron, Mrs. M. O. 
Gilchrist, Mrs. G. G. Green, Mrs. Eugenia Hill, 
Miss Lillian M. Jacobs, Mrs. Elizabeth Kemp, 
Mrs. Atlanta Lewis, Miss Alease Love, Miss Annie 
B. Martin, Mrs. Maggie McLeod, Miss Frankye 
T. Robinson, Mr. Lloyd Sigler, Mrs. Elizabeth M. 
Williams, Miss Eva B. Williams, Mr. A. M. 
Witherspoon, Mrs. E. H. Young, Mr. G. H. Young, 
Miss Johnnie Cowan, Miss Jewell Happoldt, Mrs. 
Willie T. Hicks, Mrs. Mable G. Isler, Mrs. Vann 
Jackson, Miss Carolyn P. Kennedy, Miss Constance 
Mann, Miss E. V. McDowell, Mrs. Inez McNeill, 
Mr. Alphonso Mills, Mrs. Styna Mumford, Miss 
Lillian Perry, Mrs. Mamie K. Pope, Mrs. Minnie 
M. Ridley, Mrs. Carletta Spearman, Miss Doris L. 
Thompson, Mr. T. A. Walker. 
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Mazton City Unit (100%) 


Mr. R. B. Dean, Mr. A. W. Drew, Mrs. Mary W. 
Wallace, Miss L. M. Hayes, Mrs. L. E. Smith, 
Mrs. E. B. McKoy, Mrs. A. N. McRae, Miss P. E. 
Cousar, Miss H. M. Shipman, Miss Jeanette C. 
Thomas, Miss Minnie M. Allen, Mrs. M. P. White- 
side, Mrs. Wilma B. Martin, Mrs. C. D. Galloway, 
Mrs. Gaynor M. Wilkerson, Mrs. K. Z. McRae, 
Mrs. C. N. Johnson, Miss C. L. McLeod, Mr. Bruce 
Hargrove, Miss Thomasenia Brown, Mr. R. C. 
Barnes, Mrs. Joy M. McDuffie, Miss T. I. Wilkins, 
Miss E. M. B. Spivey, Mr. H. L. Ellis, Mr. B. C. 
McBee, Miss Jennie R. Mason, Miss M. C. Wall, 
Mr. E. F. Rayford, Mrs. Alzada B. Ivey. 


Red Springs Unit (100%) 


Mr. J. T. Peterson, Mrs. M. V. Leake, Mrs. J. K. 
Stewart, Mr. S. C. McCorkle, Miss Mabel Hodges, 
Mrs. C. D. MeNeill, Mrs. D. D. Brewington, Mrs. 
C. C. McNeill, Mrs. N. M. Jones, Miss Ernestine 
Leach, Mr. J. L. Gillespie, Mrs. Wessie Jackson, 
Mr. J. R. Harris, Mrs. P. V. Graham, Mrs. P. G. 
Brown, Mrs. K. M. Peterson, Mrs. E. H. McNeill, 
Mrs. Sadie Douglas, Mrs. M. M. Blue, Mrs. 
E. D. Roberson, Mrs. Mary Townsend, Mrs. M. L. 
Wood, Mrs. R. H. Davis, Miss L. G. Turnage, Mrs. 
M. M. Stubbs. 


St. Pauls City Unit (100%) 


Mr. R. L. Hardin, Mrs. A. M. Bryan, Mrs. J. C. 
Byrd, Mrs. E. T. Cain, Mrs. M. R. Clark, Mrs. 
M. C. Green, Mr. D. Johnson, Jr., Mrs. E. M. 
Lewis, Mrs. M. B. Lucas, Mrs. B. McD. Landis, 
Mrs. V. T. McGeachy, Mrs. H. McKoy, Mrs. M. H. 
Maynor, Mr. H. F. Mebane, Miss E. E. Mintz, Miss 
N. EH. Patterson, Miss S. M. Saunders, Mr. A. M. 
Spauldine, Mr. W. S. Stewart, Jr., Mrs. T. P. 
Thompson, Mrs. Z. B. Waugh, Mrs. R. M. White, 
Mr. F. D. King, Mrs. Stallis Morgan, Mrs. S. W. 
Currie, Mrs. C. B. Towles. 


Robeson County 
Teachers Association (100%) 


Mrs. Ethel T. Hayswood, Mr. H. E. Williams, 
Mrs. Mildred A. Williams, Miss Christine Mc- 
Millan, Mr. O. H. Holt, Mr. E. S. Quick, Miss 
Dorothy M. Washington, Mrs. Pauline H. McNair, 
Mrs. Arnetha T. Robinson, Mr. E. M. McKoy, Mr. 
R. C. McDowell, Mr. R. F. Moore, Mrs. Thomasina 
B. Griffin, Mr. Malachi Sharpe, Miss Mattie R. 
Hart, Mrs. Emaretta T. Felton, Mrs. Queen E. 
Graham, Mrs. Lula R. Hassell, Mrs. Betty S. Mc- 
Lourin, Mrs. Lessie M. Holt, Miss Annie M. 
Bacote, Mrs. Charity M. Smith, Miss Ida E. Jones, 
Mrs. Marie G. Wilkerson, Mr. F. G. Shipman, Mr. 
B. Currence, Miss B. E. Thompson, Mrs. D. O. 
McKachern, Mrs. W. P. Foxworth, Mrs. J. P. 
Cochran, Mr. W. R. Lee, Miss M. Downing, Miss 
D. L. Beathea, Mrs. S. D. McIntyre, Mrs. A. D. 
McNair, Mrs. E. B. Griffin, Mrs. T. F. Thompson, 
Mrs. H. F. Jackson, Mrs. L. G. McArthur, Mrs. 
C. L. Burgess, Miss N. Atkinson, Mrs. K. B. 
McQueen, Mrs. W. P. McCallum, Miss F. E. 
Massenburg, Miss L. V. Brown, Mrs. M. T. 
Thompson, Mrs. M. M. Mallette, Mrs. Mary B. 
Carroll, Mrs. Inez F. Page, Mr. J. F. Lessane, 
Mr. R. W. Sawyer, Miss Clementine Simon, Mr. 
E. K. Curry, Mr. C. W. Lahuffman, Mrs. Sallie M. 
Melton, Miss Doris McLean, Mrs. Annie F. Gerald, 
Mrs. Roberta McMillan, Mrs. Bertha Thompson, 
Mrs. Cora L. McNeill, Mrs. Esther P. Whitted, Miss 
Evelyn Smith, Miss Dorothy Leggett, Mr. James 
McCallum, Mrs. Mamie C. McKellar, Mrs. Mary 
B. McDougal, Mrs. Lena M. Odom, Mr. J. O. 
Scipio, Mrs. Bessie C. McNair, Mrs. Fleming C. 
Scipio, Mrs. Ruth T. Williams, Mr. Washington 
Hawkins, Mrs. Catherine Hargrove, Mrs. Esther 
V. Hawkins, Mrs. Odessa F. Johnson, Mr. W. A. 
Ware, Mr. H. H. Robertson, Mrs. Inez S. Lucas, 
Mr. W. J. Graham, Mrs. B. G. Clark, Mrs. G. B. 
Foushee, Miss M. C. Floyd, Mr. James Singleton, 
Jr., Mrs. M. G. Robinson, Mr. S. D. Gaynor, Mrs. 
P. H. Thompson, Mrs. Essie Ware, Miss C. A. 
Bryan, Mrs. S. B. Whiters, Mrs. E. R. Singleton, 
Mrs. L. S. Thompson, Mrs. A. H. Gerald, Mrs. K. 
McEachern. 


ROCKINGHAM COUNTY 
Leaksville City Unit (100%) 


Mr. W. C. Ellerbe, Miss Dorothy O. Dula, Mrs. 
A. H. Ellerbe, Mrs. B. N. Fowlkes, Mr. C. E. 
Fowlkes, Mr. W. R. Gibson, Mrs. A. M. Hairston, 
Mr. H. L. Lassiter, Mrs. L. M. Martin, Mrs. R. H. 
Price, Mrs. F. L. Quick, Mrs. M. R. Reid, Mrs. 
O. R. Simpson, Mr. H. K. Spruill, Miss B. J. 
Vailes, Miss L. M. Ward, Mrs. C. W. Williams, 
Mrs. C. W. Wilson, Mrs. G. G. Williamson, Mrs. 
L. Whitsett, Mrs. S. B. King, Mr. S. B. Peace. 


Madison City Unit (100%) 


Miss Ristina I. Brown, Mr. C. W. Bryant, Mrs. 
Gertrude Chapman, Mrs. Mabel G. Dalton, Mr. 
J. W. Dillard, Mrs. Mable M. Dillard, Miss Mable 
L. Fulton, Mrs. Mary C. Hairston, Miss Eliza V. 
Lane, Mrs. Savannah Le Sueur, Miss Eudoxia O. 
Martin, Mrs. Mattie C. Peoples, Mr. James Potts, 
Mrs. Frances S. Selby, Mr. A. O. Wiley, Mrs. 
Jessye Williams. 


FIFTY-FIVE 


Reidsville City Unit (100%) 


Mr. E. M. Townes, Jr., Miss Daisy C. Davis, 
Mrs. E. J. Watkins, Mrs. L. K. Fisher, Mrs. O. W. 
Bausman, Mrs. S. W. Surratt, Miss I Sanders, 


Mrs. E. M. Walker, Mr. R. L. Watt, Mrs. E. H. 
Ware, Miss V. A. Lassiter, Mrs. Treva Nunnally, 
Mrs. W. W. Core, Mrs. Elizabeth Ellington, Mis 
S. A. Dillard, Mrs. L. B. Powell, Mrs. S. P. Wa 
Mrs. B. C. Totten, Mrs. M. M. Stewart, Mrs. M. K. 
Mullins, Miss Frances Carr, Mr. C. H. Coleman, 
Mr. A. N. McCoy, Mr. H. K. Griggs, Mr. H. W. 
Hines, Mrs. I. H. Duncan, Mrs. G. B. McRae, 
Mrs. M. L. Johnson, Miss E. P. Harris, Mr. F. I. 
Quick, Mr. H. Sparrow, Mrs. A. S. Miller, Mr. 
S. F. Young, Mrs. E. M. Rogers, Mrs. D. D. Ruth, 
Mr. Edward Powell, Mr. C. Scott, Mr. J. A. Major, 
Mr. A. L. Banks, Mrs. V. C. Birdsong, Miss E. C. 
Marrow, Miss R. J. Campbell. 








Rockingham County Unit (100%) 
Mrs. Mae O. Bass, Mrs. Fannie Blackstock, Mrs. 


R. E. Clark, Mrs. Alverta Crisp, Mrs. Lillie K. 
Dabbs, Mrs. Pearl A. Flutz, Mr. Wyatt M. 
Fowlkes, Mrs. Anna D. Foye, Mrs. Betsy A. 


Franklin, Mrs. M. S. Griggs, Mrs. A. D. Hall, 
Mrs. Sarah H. Harley, Mr. B. T. Jackson, Mrs. 
Sadye O. Johnson, Mrs. Annie P. Jones, Mr. N. F. 
Jones, Miss Blanche B. King, Mrs. Lucille P. 
King, Mrs. E. M. Lambert, Rey. M. L. Lambert, 
Mrs. Maggie C. Mark, Mrs. Carolyn H. Martin, 
Mr. T. W. Martin, Miss M. L. McCain, Mrs. 
Evelyn J. McDuffie, Mrs. Janet B. Neal, Mrs. 
Lillie G. Neal, Mrs. Annie S. Noble, Mr. E. L. 
Price, Mrs. W. P. Price, Mrs. M. G. Reid, Mrs. 
Maggie S. Richardson, Mrs. Ethel H. Scales, Mrs. 
Nannie Thomas, Mrs. I. G. Washington, Mr. C. C. 
Watkins, Miss Margaret R. Watkins, Mrs. EB. G. 
Webb, Miss Josephine Williamson, Mrs. V. B. 
Williamson, Dr. S. E. Duncan. 


ROWAN COUNTY 
Salisbury City Unit (100%) 
Price High School 


Mrs. D. R. Crawford, Mr. S. O. Jones, Mrs. 
A, A. Lancaster, Mr. S. W. Lancaster, Mrs. B. D. 
Lee, Mr. W. L. Miller, Mr. Alexander Monroe, Mr. 
J. W. Nicholson, Mr. I. J. Olds, Miss Eunice 
Powers, Miss A. Marie Weeks, Mrs. W. M. 
Williams. 


Lincoln School 


Mr. J. KE. Anderson, Mrs. E. D. Beatty, Mrs. 
A. P. Coleman, Mr. C. C. Davis, Miss C. N. 
Fearrington, Mr. W. O. T. Fleming, Mrs. F. W. 
Kelsey, Miss A. R. Lowery, Mrs. C. B. Sumner. 


Monroe Street School 


Mrs. W. M. Cade, Mr. C. A. Carson, Mrs. B. R. 
Gibson, Mrs. N. S. Johnson, Mr. T. M. Johnson, 
Mr. W. G. Jones, Mrs. E. D. Koontz, Mrs. N. J. 
Lash, Mrs. M. S. Little, Miss M. L. Miller, Miss 
Callie Montgomery, Mrs. P. J. Pharr, Mrs. C. C. 
Ross, Mrs. R. R. Scott, Miss Alberta Stacks, Mrs. 
L. M. Whittington, Miss V. E. Wilson. 


Livingstone College Unit 


Mr. W. J. Trent, Miss Julia B. Duncan, Mrs. 
Hattie P. Flack, Mr. O. K. Beatty, Mr. J. H. 
Brockett, Rev. F. R. Brown, Mr. C. S. Coffin, 
Miss Cora L. Drakeford, Mrs. Eliza G. Harris, Mrs. 
Mary A. Hopkins, Mr. S. L. Hopkins, Mr. E. C. 
Horton, Mrs. Olivia R. James, Miss Blanche 
Jordan, Mr. H. H. Little, Mr. I. H. Miller, Mr. 
E. L. Mitchell, Mrs. Florence N. Mitchell, Miss 
Minnie Mitchell, Mrs. Lois H. Reeves, Rev. J. H. 
Satterwhite, Mr. M. F. Shute, Mrs. Olive M. 
Sawyer, Mrs. Josephine P. Sherrill, Mrs. Eloise M. 
Simpson, Miss Elnora Smith, Dr. S. H. Smith, 
Rev. G. B. Thomas, Mrs. Myra M. Thomas, Miss 
Allayne C. Turner, Mrs. Victoria P. Yates, Rev. 
W. L. Yates, Miss Louise M. Rountree, Miss 
Geneva White. 


Rowan County Unit (100%) 


Mr. J. A. Clarke, Mrs. C. A. Goodman, Mr. R. G. 
Thomas, Mrs. Kathleen Randall, Mrs. Gladys 
Lewis, Mrs. B. C. Powe, Mrs. Edmonia K. Hall, 
Miss Hattie F. Houston, Miss Dorothy Hanks, Miss 
Miriam E. Cowan, Mrs. Hazel Logan, Mr. A. P. 
Bell, Mr. Walter Coleman, Mrs. C. I. Lewis, Mrs. 


J. H. Mitchell, Mr. D. W. Butler, Mrs. Ollie 
Donald, Miss Ethel Goodman, Miss Annye Y. 
Clark, Mrs. Beatrice Stevenson, Mrs. Mary P. 


Biggers, Mr. C. J. Shuford, Mrs. Bessie W. Craige, 
Mrs. Geneva Oglesby, Miss Rosebud Aggrey, Mrs. 
Sallie B. Robertson, Mrs. Pauline Morton, Miss 
Mary E. Forney, Mrs. Eva Johnson, Mr. R. E 
Dalton, Mrs. Julia B. Kelly, Mrs. Lavolia W 
Vails, Mrs. Naomi S. Mitchell, Mr. H. L. Koont 
Mrs. Margaret D. Dalton, Miss Ruth E. Holn 
Mrs. Winfred Poe, Mr. E. F. Simmons, Mrs. | 


H. Gordon, Mrs. Myrtle P. Gibson, My 
Fleming, Mrs. Zelma R. Draine, Mrs 
Poe, Mrs. Maggie K. Phifer, Mrs 
Wilson, Mrs. Pauline B. Wright 
Williamson, Mrs. Nannie K. Bryant 

C. Steward, Mrs. Mae T. Ezell, M 


Graeber, Mrs. Kattie M. Barber, Miss Annie B. 
Parker, Mrs. Alma L. Ross, Miss Myrtle Beatty, 
Mrs. Mildred Holt, Mrs. Mazine H. Williams, Mrs. 
Sadie Fair, Mrs. Mae W. Lynch, Mrs. Lillian 
Simpson, Mrs. Christine Morgan, Mrs. Makepeace 
Long, Mrs. Lois Partee, Mrs. Madie Gibson, Mrs. 
Mable Payden, Mrs. I. M. Ellis, Mr. J. H. Phillips, 
Mrs. Mary Perkins, Mrs. C. T. Little, Mrs. Irene 
Goodlett, Mr. M. W. Wade, Mrs. Mary Ramsue, Mr. 
Arthur Buford, Mrs. Flora Flack, Miss Joelene 
Pryor, Miss Mary B. Johnson, Mrs. Bishop, Mr. 
William McElrath, Mr. L. V. Jones. 


RUTHERFORD COUNTY 


Rutherford County Unit (100% ) 
Carver High School 


Mr. J. C. Dunean, Mr. E. D. Roberts, Mr. C. A. 
Allison, Mr. W. H. Knight, Mrs. M. Ledbetter Dick- 
erson, Mrs. H. C. Wilson, Mrs. M. M. Pettiford, 
Miss D. L. Massey, Miss F. A. Barber, Mr. W. W. 
Smith, Mr. W. L. Roberts, Mrs. C. S. McLeod, 
Mrs. A. Morehead Allison, Mr. U. G. Whitworth. 


Dunbar School 


Mr. J. O. Gibbs, Mrs. M. D. Gibbs, Mrs. L. W. 
Hoover, Mrs. M. S. Gardner, Mrs. M. L. Wilson, 
Mrs. N. D. Morrison, Mrs. A. L. Boger, Mrs. 
D. H. Knight, Mrs. F. W. Carnegie, Mrs. H. C. 
Twitty, Mrs. A. W. Dunean, Mrs. M. H. Smith, 
Miss A. L. Carson, Mrs. G .M. V. Mills, Miss H. H. 
Miss A. L. Carson, Mrs. G. M. V. Mills, Miss H. H. 
Blassingame, Mrs. Minnie D. Latham, Mrs. 
Kathleen C. Brown, Mr. A. A. Currie. 


Union Mills School 


Mr. L. C. Meacham, Mrs. L. M. Meacham, Mrs. 
Geneva C. Mills. 


New Hope School 


Mr. J. J. Spearman, Mrs. M. J. Blackwell, Mrs. 
R. D. Twitty, Miss E. J. Carpenter, Mrs. L. D. 
Pratt, Mrs. M. W. Truesdell, Mr. F. L. Truesdell, 
Mrs. M. T. Carpenter, Miss H. C. Townsend, Miss 
M. L. Toms, Miss P. R. Crosby, Mrs. J. W. Davis, 
Mrs. A. R. Wellmon, Mrs. V. E. Baron, Mrs. E. E. 
Twitty. 


At Large 
Mrs. L. D. Yarborough. 


SAMPSON COUNTY 
Sampson Education Association (100%) 


Mrs. Estelle H. Sampson, Rev. C. E. Perry, Miss 
Eunice Med'ey, Mrs. Emmagean Harrell, Miss 
Mary C. Crawford, Miss Vivian Jeffries, Mr. C. W. 
Smith, Miss Berdie L. Powell, Mr. J. J. DeVane, 
Mr. R. O. McKnight, Mr. A. L. Williams, Mr. 
B. T. MecMillian, Miss Cornelia A. Smith, Miss 
Minnie L. Sampson, Mrs. Emma Perry, Miss 
Fannie W. Sampson, Mrs. Minnie F. Ashford, Mrs. 
Clara B. Torry, Miss Eva T. Dillard, Mr. W. W. 
Carr, Mrs. Mae B. Melvin, Miss Mary Christeen 
Moore, Mr. J. M. Holmes, Mrs. Sallye C. Foster, 
Mrs. Martha K. Alston, Mrs. Rosa E. Boykin, 
Mr. Willie H. Armstrong, Mrs. Flora Grantham, 
Mrs. Juanita H. Hill, Mrs. Wilma Williams, Mrs. 
Pauline M. Solice, Mrs. Arletha B. Graham, Mrs. 
Naomi H. Price, Mrs. Mamie Faison, Mrs. Katie 
B. Morrisey, Mr. A. F. Melvin, Mr. F. L. Lee, 
Mrs. Sarah L. White, Mrs. Gladys M. Taylor, Miss 
James D. Cox, Miss Thelma A. Boone, Mrs. 
Minnie S. Weeks, Mrs. Laddie B. Melvin, Mr. 
W. B. Swinson, Rev. P. M. Lee, Miss Mildred P. 
Beaman, Mrs. Anna H. Bryant, Mrs. Annie B. 
Chappell, Mrs. Mary P. Bennett, Mrs. Lillie B. 
Cromartie, Mrs. Lula B. Lee, Miss Effie B. Butler, 
Mrs. Lila C. Moore, Mrs. Estelle B. Mitchell, Miss 
Nancy Boykin, Miss Maggie M. Faison, Mrs. Sadie 
H, Merritt, Mrs. Cleo P. Smith, Mrs. Allie S., 
Mathis, Mrs. Eva 8S. Williams, Mr. L. L. Smith, 
Mrs. Annie R. Swinson, Mrs. Daisy Caldwell, Mrs. 
Gertha C. Murphy, Mrs. Shirley Smith, Miss Eva 
M. Morrisey, Miss Maggie A. Williamson, Mrs. 
Josie B. Moore, Mrs. Bettie T. Tatum, Mrs. Ruth 
T. Warren, Mr. W. H. Hill, Mrs. Estelle W. 
Stewart, Mr. G. E. Crenshaw, Mr. J. P. Boykin, 
Edna B. Gray, Mr. BE. W. Gray, Mrs. Geraldine 
ampton, Mrs. Alice P. McLean, Mr. G. W. 
Mrs. Mae F. Fieids, Miss Mabel P. Powell, 
lva B. Jones, Mrs. Ola H. Hill, Mrs. Lillie 
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F. EH. Wright, Miss Olivia 
ene, Miss Eva M. 

Melvin, Miss Hazel L 
M. DeVane, Miss Eleanor 












De 


Herr 






EK. Pe son, Mr. | A. Dupree, Mr. T. E. Boykin, 
Mr. N. S. Hinton, Mr. W. N. Howard, Miss 
Martha Faison, Mr. H. M. Johnson, Mr. R. V. 
Johnson, Mi. F. R. Jones, Mrs. Emily Joseph, 





Mrs. Pocahontas S. White, Miss Hazel Greene, Mr. 
Alexander Daniels, Miss Muriel L. Waters, Mrs. 
N. W. Merritt, Mr. R. V. Penn, Mrs. Lorine H. 
Lynch, Mr. Howard Boney, Mrs. Ida B. Cooper, 
Mr. J. A. Jones, Mrs. Rose M. Johnson, Mrs. 
Eliza V. Robinson, Mrs. Beatrice U. Jones, Mrs. 
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Reva M. Williams, Miss Lucille T. Washington, 
Mrs. Delcris Barnes, Miss Alice Bennett, Miss 
Malden Bennett, Mrs. Ida Griswold, Mrs. Terressa 
DeVane, Mrs. Essie W. Graham, Miss Ellen Wash- 
ington, Mr. D. L. Robinson, Miss Lillian D. 
Pearsall, Mrs. Annie L. Highsmith, Mrs. Elease 
R. Robinson, Mrs. Willie S. Ezzell, Mrs. Helen C. 
Boykin, Mrs. Mabel F. Carter, Mrs. Ada E. Davis, 
Mrs. Frances Fields, Miss Naomi A. Sumner, Miss 
Charity Williams, Mrs. Blonnie B. Carr, Mrs. 
Bessie P. Dupree, Miss Mercedes Barnes. 


SCOTLAND COUNTY 
Laurinburg City Schools 
Lincoln Heights School (100%) 


Mr. I. Ellis Johnson, Mr. Willie Bradshaw, Mrs. 
Bettie Burnett, Mr. Archie Cameron, Mrs. Thelma 
D. Ervin, Miss Laura F. Foster, Mrs. Annette 
Graham, Mr. J. C. Melton, Miss Oris L. Moore, 
Mr. I. H. Smith, Mr. J. T. Speller, Miss M. C. 
Bell, Miss Louise Bennett, Mrs. A. M. Bethea, Mr. 
J. E. Davis, Mrs. M. L. Douglas, Mr. William 
Duncan, Mrs. E. B. Holmes, Mrs. Claudia Leake, 
Mrs. Z. L. Malloy, Mrs. I. J. Pugh, Mrs. I. T. 
Smith, Mrs. O. S. Smith, Mrs. M. Bell Stitt, Miss 
Louisa Williams. 


Washington Park School (100%) 


Mr. W. L. Baker, Miss Eva M. McKinley, Miss 
Verdell T. McLaughlin, Miss E. Hass Troy, Miss 
Gloria Moore, Mrs. P. M. Wall, Mrs. Bernice Gil- 
more, Miss E. Harrell, Mrs. J. L. Bryant, Mrs. 
W. S. Sanders, Mrs. M. A. Robinson, Miss Helen 
Wall. 


Scotland County Unit 


Gibson School (100%) 

Mr. T. V. Williams, Mr. H. S. Diggs, Miss 
Hattie £. King, Mrs. Vera M. Williams, Miss 
A. V. Newton, Miss Cora E. Saunders, Mr. R. A. 
McMillan, Mrs. Ethel F. Perry, Mrs. Carrie L. 
Wright. 


Shaw High School (100%) 


Mr. W. L. Browne, Mrs. Janie W. Nelson, Mrs. 
Reva C. Evans, Miss Marion O.-Carter, Mr. F. D. 
Fuller, Mr. H. BE. Edwards, Mr. C. M. Hall, Miss 
L. M. Bishop, Mr. W. L. Watkins, Mrs. V. Bostic 
Drew, Mrs. Bernice H. McGee, Mrs. Lillie B. 
Stultz, Mrs. C. R. Headen, Mrs. Mary E. Mc- 
Laughlin, Mrs. Blanche M. Sparks, Mrs. Alta W. 
Smith. 


Carver High School 


Miss M. Cooper, Mr. R. E. McLendon, Miss L. C. 
Simons, Mrs. G. W. Mask, Mrs. R. D. Malloy, Mrs. 
L. A. Bethea, Mrs. F. H. Gilmore, Mrs. R. S. 
Dockery, Mrs. L. L. Callup, Miss M. Z. McLaurin, 
Mrs. T. D. Edwards, Mr. C. E. McKoy. 


STANLY COUNTY 
Stanly County 
Teachers Association (100%) 


Mr. W. E. Stanton, Mr. J. L. Thomas, Mrs. M. C. 
Tatum, Mrs. M. R. Parker, Mrs. M. S. Thomas, 
Mrs. M. I. Mitchell, Mrs. M. R. McInnis, Mrs. 
Vivian F. Christian, Mrs. Maude P. Asbury. Mrs. 
Wie Me Stanton Miss) De di Mallss. IMirsesakelne 
Yourse, Mr. A. W. Mitchell, Mrs. F. M. Carpenter, 
Mrs. R. H. McLendon, Mr. M. L. Walls, Mrs. 
F. C. Waddell, Mr. W. HE. Yourse, Mr. S. S. 
Carpenter, Mr. E. E. Waddell, Mrs. L. H. Williams, 
Mr. B. K. Williams, Mrs. R. F. Williams, Mr. 
J. R. Davis, Mr. G. L. Hines, Miss M. E. Jordan, 
Miss F. R. Rogers, Mr. Wallace Greene, Miss 
A. D. Hart, Mrs. Ruth Kelly, Mrs. B. L. Hines, 
Mrs. P. P. Barringer, Miss P. E. Barnhill, Mrs. 
CG. B. MeNeil, Mrs. A. H. Taylor, Mrs. I. A. 
Donaldson, Miss E. A. Dawson, Mr. Alexander 
Clark, Mrs. Johnson. 


STOKES COUNTY 
Stokes County Teachers Association 


Mrs. Catherine B. Goolsby, Mrs. Crissie M. 
Toliver, Mrs. Olivia M. Hairston, Mrs. Kathleen 
J. Douglas, Miss Catherine Hairston, Mrs. Cora 
Hairston, Miss Adeline M. Richardson, Mrs. Gladys 
Morrison, Mrs. Sallie H. Joyce, Mr. T. L. William- 
son, Mr. J. L. Hairston, Miss Arnetta Benjamin, 
Mrs. Christine Jessup, Mrs. Agnes D. Claybrooks, 
Mr. Raymond Johnson. 


SURRY COUNTY 
Mount Airy City Unit (100%) 


Mr. W. A. Bryant, Miss Wilveria E. DeLaine, 
Mrs. E. G. Edwards, Miss K. Virginia Galloway, 
Mr. L. S. Gee, Mrs. Fannie P. Gentry, Mrs. Loris 
M. Gwyn, Mr. C. K. Hargraves, Miss J. I. John- 
son, Mrs. Eleanor S. Jones, Miss Geraldine I. 
Jones, Mr. L. H. Jones, Miss C. A. McCabe, Mrs. 
Gladys B. Neal, Miss F. M. Oakley, Miss Mildred 
L. Rice, Mrs. D. B. Richardson, Mr. E. C. Setzer, 
Miss Bettye L. Tillery, Mrs. Juanita P. Wesley. 


Surry County Unit 


Mrs. Julia Flowers, Mrs. Bernice Lowe, Mrs. 
B. J. Ongue. 


TRANSYLVANIA COUNTY 
Transylvania County Unit (100%) 


Mrs. S. G. Benjamin, Mrs. G. M. Hemphill, Mrs. 
J. H. Johnstone, Mrs. E. K. Mills, Miss J. J. 
Smith. 


TYRRELL COUNTY 
Tyrrell County Unit 


Mr. L. A. Keiser, Mr. D. T. Spruill, Mr. H. 
Hoover, Mr. G. K. McKeathen, Mrs. Amphia 
Spruill, Miss Mariah C. Bryant, Mrs. Verna 
Fenner, Mrs. Blanche S. Bryant, Mrs. Ella 
McKeathen, Mrs. Jessye S. Bush, Miss Lilla 
Jones, Mrs. Viola S. Coston, Mrs. Beatrice 
Winslow, Mrs. Stella H. Bryant, Mrs. Anna 
Hughes, Mrs. Helen S. Rouson, Mrs. Janie 
Owens, Mrs. Elva T. Keiser, Mrs. Addie 
Midgett, Miss Mertie E. Liverman. 


AATAOR Wh 


UNION COUNTY 
Monroe City Unit (100%) 


Mr. J. W. Graham, Mrs. E. M. Alston, Miss 
Portia M. Chambers, Mr. J. D. Chase, Miss Katie 
L., Craig, Miss Eva A. Covington, Miss Lula 
Faulkner, Miss R. G. Greenfield, Mrs. Vennest 
Hooks, Mrs. Mabelle C. Moss, Mrs. Annie L. Mc- 
Kinney, Mrs. Hopie D. Perry, Mrs. M. M. Ray, 
Mrs. Doris Reeves, Mr. M. B. Rorie, Miss Anne C. 
Roseboro, Mrs. E. Carter Smith, Miss M. L. 
Southerland, Mrs. L. J. Teal, Miss A. H. Williams, 
Mrs. W. E. Windom, Mrs. M. W. Butler. 


Union County Unit 


Mr. C. F. Chambers, Mrs. Blanche J. Blount, 
Miss Lola Marsh, Mrs. Mildred Chambers, Mrs. 
S. S. Riggs, Miss Melvina Blount, Miss Odessa 
Blount, Mrs. Pauline Bolden, Mrs. Mabel Mills, 
Mrs. Mamie T. Conyers, Mrs. Bennie M. Cherry, 
Mrs. Mary W. Chambers, Mrs. Mabel B. Rorie, 
Mrs. Carrie Blount, Mrs. Bertha Figgures, Mrs. 
Marguerite Oglesby, Mrs. Lula B. Simms, Mr. 
J. W. Brown,* Mrs. C. B) DeVeaux, Mro Re FP: 
Bolden, Mr. Edward Hill, Mr. S. N. Baker, Miss 
G. O. Cotten Mrs. L. C. Pride, Mr. G. C. Wilson, 
Mr. E. L. Belton, Mrs. D. C. Mann, Mrs. Rosa E. 
Fulwood, Mrs. J. M. Williams, Mrs. C. B. Brown, 
Mrs. Bertha B. Perry, Mrs. M. G. Shaw, Mrs. 
Eunice H. Lomax, Mrs. J. H. Little, Mr. T. C. 


Tillman, Mrs. Alser C. Henry, Mrs. Clytie B. 
Little, Miss Earnestine D. Maske, Mr. P. M. 
Evans, Mrs. Exia B. Wesley, Mrs. Emma R. 


McManus, Mrs. G. K. Graham, Mrs. G. D. Baucom, 
Miss Fannie W. Belton, Mrs. E. A. Anthony, Mrs. 
R. L. Poston, Mrs. M. J. Cherry, Mrs. Annie C. 
Cherry, Mrs. Helen C. Carelock, Mrs. Ellen N. 
Turner, Miss R. LaPerle Jones, Mrs. A. S. 
Montgomery, Mrs. Emma H. Crawford. 


VANCE COUNTY 


Vance County Unit (100%) 
Henderson Institute 


Miss B. W. Alston, Mrs. M. M. Avent, Mr. C. W. 
Brown, Mrs. M. S. Bullock, Mrs. H. D. Knight, 
Mr. H. L. Cushenberry, Mr. R. Ford, Miss E. M. 
Green, Mr. W. E. Jones, Mr. C. V. Knight, Mrs. 
M. B. Knight, Mr. M. H. Lewis, Mr. J. McDougle, 
Mr. J. P. McLaughlin, Mrs. B. H. Reid, Mr. M. S. 
Sanders, Mr. L. E. Spencer, Miss L. B. Taylor, 
Miss Eva Thomas, Mrs. Gloria Turner, Miss P. J. 
Waddell, Mr. J. W. Wilson, Mrs. E. B. Whitted, 
Miss N. Valentine, Mr..J. X. Miller, Mrs. K. L. 
Keck, Mr. W. T. Marable, Mrs. L. A. Parham, 
Mrs. E. B. Engram, Miss D. L. Malone. 


Haton-Johnson School 


Mr. S. E. Williams, Mrs. E. N. Eaton, Mrs. 
G. L. Ward, Mrs. I. B. Hawkins, Miss P. V. Brame, 
Miss Q. E. Davis, Mrs. M. L. Poole, Miss A. R. 
Wilder, Mrs. M. J. Hight, Mrs. J. Y. Mims, Mrs. 
R. H. Hughes, Mrs. E. B. Wilson, Miss M. M. 
Martin, Mrs. L. G. Jordan, Mrs. A. R. Bullock, 
Mrs. J. W. Yarborough, Mrs. M. L. Ford, Mrs. 
G. R. Darensburg, Mrs. M. L. Harris, Miss L. L. 
Capel, Miss W. M. Miller, Miss M. R. Thompson. 


Lelia B. Yancey School 


Mr. A. A. Lane, Mrs. B. N. Brooks, Mrs. E. L. 
Adams, Mrs. M. S. Williamson, Mrs. B. S. Keyes, 
Mrs. F. A. Robinson, Miss B. A. Wright, Miss 
Luey C. Arrington. 


Kittrell Graded School 


Mr. C. C. Paschall, Mr. C. E. Boone, Mrs. 
Mildred S. Boone, Mrs. Henrietta C. Hatton, Mrs. 
Cassie A. Wright, Mrs. Naomi K. Dixon, Mrs. 
Ruth M. Patterson, Miss Beatrice O. Brown, Mr. 
J. R. Barnes, Miss Francena Hunter, Mrs. Carrie 
H. Marable, Mrs. Alma C. Rowland, Mrs. Gladys 
C. Massenburg, Mrs. Melba D. Nivens, Mrs. Alma 
G. Spencer, Miss Rachel E. Baker. 
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New Hope Elementary School 


Mrs. Ethel H. Clements, Mrs. Eunice B. Crews, 
Miss Alice B. Green, Mr. A. R. Howell, Mrs. Annie 
G. Walker, Mrs. Annie M. Wyche, Miss E. M. 
Bullock, Miss L. B. Bullock, Mrs. Clara N. Hunt, 
Mrs. Elizabeth B. Bullock, Mrs. Pinkie V. Hayes, 
Miss Virginia D. Knight, Mrs. Nellie W. Barnes, 
Mrs. Elnora B. Brown, Mrs. Mattie C. Taylor, 
Mrs. Pearl D. Fitts. 


Carver School 


Mr. E. K. Tolbert, Mr. W. E. White, Rev. C. L. 
Faison, Mrs. Maggie H. Davis. Mrs. Mary E. 
Brown, Miss Dorothy McGhee, Mrs. Dorothy 
Cushenberry, Miss Clara Humphrey, Mrs. Mary 
Henderson, Mrs. Mary V. Bullock, Miss Mabel 
Pailin, Mrs. Elizabeth Bullock, Miss Doris Mce- 
Kenzie, Mrs. Katie Smart, Miss Anirl Lewis, Miss 
Shirley Patterson, Miss Whelma Hicks, Miss Ruth 
C. Burt, Mrs. O. J. Smith, Miss Ernestine Garner. 


Oak Grove School 


Mrs. E. C. Cheek, Mrs. O. C. Jones, Miss L. W. 
Hodges, Mrs. C. Mitchell, Mrs. A. H. Williams, Mr. 
A. S. Brown, Mrs. N. R. Davis, Mr. Clarence 
Gray. 


Nutbush No. 1 School 


Mrs. A. E. Dungee, Mrs. L. J. Perry, Miss M. G. 
Hudgins, Mrs. Mildred H. Bullock, Mrs. Gertrude 
Stitt, Miss E. E. Bailey, Mr. L. M. Hatton. 


Nutbush No. 2 School 
Mr. Arlando Smith, Miss Lois Rainey. 


At Large 


Mrs. A. O. Williams, Mr. L. L. Peace, Mrs. E. B. 
Roscoe. 


WAKE COUNTY 


Raleigh City Schools (100%) 
J. W. Ligon High School 


Dr. W. H. Watson, Miss Maye FE. Ligon, Mr. 
G. F. Newell, Miss Margaret Bugg, Miss Mable C. 
Bullock, Mrs. Ethel L. Clark, Mrs. Marguerite 
Cook, Mrs. Minnetta Eaton, Mr. J. L. Edwards, 
Mr. G. C. Exum, Mrs. Gertrude Harris, Mr. M. C. 
Hill, Mrs. Maggie B. Jones, Mrs. Emily M. Kelly, 
Mrs. Alberta Levingston, Mr. J. C. Levingston, 
Mr. C. C. Lipscomb, Mrs. Joyce McLendon, Mrs. 
Virginia Newell, Mrs. Louise F. Perrin, Mrs. 
Elsie H. Perry, Mrs. Susie V. Perry, Mrs. Janice 


W. Robertson, Mr. A. H. Thompson, Mrs. Etta 
D. Toole, Mrs. Ida Washington, Mr. A. T. 
Whitaker, Mr. P. H. Williams, Mrs. Rosie B. 


Williams, Mr. Howard Cunningham, Mrs. Augusta 
H. Gray, Miss Dorothy S. Lane, Mr. J. C. Morgan, 
Mr. R. A. Ricks, Mr. James Faison, Mr. James 
Goodson, Mrs. Mozelle P. Lane, Mrs. George 
Manley, Miss Effie Yeargin, Mrs. P. M. Cunning- 
ham. 


Washington Jr. High School 


Mr. J. W. Eaton, Mrs. Mary E. Carnage, Miss 
Jeannette Hicks, Mr. William Rainbow, Mr. A. B. 
Williams, Mrs. Geneva Brown, Mr. G. A. Coburn, 
Mrs. Ernestine Coley, Mrs. Martha Davidson, Mrs. 
Marion Easterling, Mrs. Lucy P. Eaton, Miss 
Cliffornia Grady, Mr. Edward Hicks, Mrs. Mildred 
James, Mrs. Louise M. Maye, Mrs. Dolly Patterson, 
Mrs. Gwendolyn Reid, Miss Sydney Roberts, Miss 
Gladys Rogers, Mrs. Louise H. Shaw, Mrs. Ruth 
B. Smith, Mrs. Margaret Whitaker, Mrs. Eva P. 
Wiley, Mrs. Alma T. Williams, Miss Louise 
Williams, Mrs. Pauline Young, Miss Biverous 
Pretty, Miss Beulah Williams. 


Crosby-Garfield School 


Mrs. N. Evans Lockhart, Miss Marjorie L. 
Adams, Mrs. Lucille M. Bryant, Mrs. Bertha A. 
Butler, Miss Clarine E. Christmas, Mrs. Mary A. 
Culler, Mrs. Justine K. Davis, Mrs. Maude Y. 
Evans, Mrs. Mary A. Flagg, Mr. John Hamlet, 
Miss Geraldine S. Harris, Mrs. Marie J. Hill, Mrs. 
Ethel H. Hunt, Mrs. Doris L. McAdams, Mrs. 
Phyllis J. Queen, Mrs. Margaret Roberts, Mrs. 
Floreiss A. Turner, Mrs. Verdie Washington, Mrs. 
M. E. Watson, Mrs. Garnelle S. Watts. 


Lucille Hunter School 


Mr. W. W. Hurdle, Miss Ernestine M. Armwood, 
Miss Eunice L. Cumbo, Mrs. Ora L. Debnam, Mrs. 
Gila S. Harris, Mrs. Eliza D. Holloway, Mrs. 
Minnie T. Howard, Mrs. C. B. Ligon, Miss Ruby 
L. Mangrum, Miss Rachel McCauley, Mrs. Eleanor 
B. Mitchell, Mrs. Hattie T. Mitchell, Mrs. Pauline 
H. Parker, Mrs. Bessie C. Pettiford, Mrs. Carrie 
M. Prather, Mrs. Alma G. Reid, Mrs. Gladys M. 
Robinson, Mrs. Henri J. Stredwick, Mrs. Sara T. 
Thompson, Mrs. Pearl W. Thompson, Mrs. Kath- 
leen L. Thomas, Mrs. Gladys A. Turner, Mrs. 
Marie McNeill. 


Oberlin School 


Mr. Leonidas Haywood, Mrs. Lucille Campbell, 
Mrs. Margaret Haywood, Mrs. Kathryn Y. 
Shepard, Mrs. Catherine Watson, Mrs. Minnie T. 
Williams. 


for OCTOBER, NINETEEN 


At Large 


Mrs. Daisy W. Robson, Mrs. J. Moore Clanton, 
Miss Edna D. Garrett, Mrs. Ruth L. Woodson, 
Dr. W. L. Greene. 


Shaw University Unit 


Dr. F. P. Payne, Dr. Marguerite Adams, Dr. 
M. M. Williams, Dr. N. H. Harris, Dr. Grady D. 
Davis, Mrs. Brenda Y. Jervay, Mrs. Harveleigh 
White, Mrs. E. Bias Cofield, Mr. J. E. Lytle, Mrs. 
Ada R. Jarnagin, Mrs. C. D. Debnam, Mrs. 
Wanda P. Poole, Pres. W. R. Strassner, Mrs. 
Martha W. Wheeler, Mr. J. H. Brown, Mr. T. E. 
Kee, Miss Carrie L. Harrison, Mr. Carl DeVane. 


St. Augustine's College Unit 


Mrs. J. A. Delany, Mrs. H. W. Rice, Dr. J. A. 
Boyer. 


State School for Blind and Deaf 


Mrs. Hattie Edmondson, Miss Martha Robinson, 
Miss Augusta Harris. 


Wake County Unit (100%) 
Apex Jr. High School 


Mr. P. A. Williams, Mrs. Ethel P. Beasley, Mrs. 
Bessie W. Blue, Mrs. Doretha W. Brown, Mrs. 
Josephine J. Brown, Mrs. Margaret T. Capehart, 
Miss Louise B. Chavis, Mr. John Debnam, Miss 
Mamie Evans, Mr. J. W. Greene, Mrs. Nellie F. 
Harris, Miss Ethel Johnson, Mrs. Catherine P. 
Jones, Mrs. Correnna B. Justice, Mr. Eugene 
Logan, Jr., Mrs. Eula H. Long, Miss Susan Lowe, 
Miss Jessie R. Mebane, Mrs. Louise C. Webb, Mrs. 
Cozetta W. Weston, Mrs. Marcellette C. White, 
Mrs. Alma A. Williams, Mrs. Elizabeth H. 
Williams, Mr. W. T. Wilson, Mrs. Josephine E. 
Yokley. 


Garner High School 


Mr. C. A. Marriott, Mrs. Laura W. Crumby, 
Mr. H. D. Ellis, Miss Elizabeth M. Jordan, Mrs. 
Eva E. Moore, Mrs. E. L. Sanders, Mrs. Margaret 
W. Adams, Mrs. Vera W. Barrio, Mrs. Tressie 
McC. Clarkson, Mrs. Margueritta W. Davis, Mrs. 
Lottie R. Dunston, Mrs. Cornelia S. Haywood, 
Mrs. Mable D. Haywood, Mr. J. L. Herring, Mr. 
A. L. Johnson, Miss Hester A. Jones, Mrs. Iris 
L. Mangum, Mrs. Len N. McClain, Mrs. Pearle S. 
McDonald, Mrs. Bessie W. Moore, Mrs. Beulah M. 
Robinson, Mrs. Easter H. Sanders, Mrs. Victoria 
L. Saunders, Miss Geneva V. Stroud, Mrs. Lena 
M. Thorpe, Mrs. Elizabeth M. Wilson, Mrs. 
Ernestine H. Wright. 


Lockhart School 


Mr. R. H. Toole, Mrs. Lillian A. Haywood, Mrs. 
H. G. Fleming, Mr. L. H. Goodson, Mrs. M. R. 
Goodson, Mrs. C. S. Henry, Mrs. C. J. High, Mrs. 


Aizer D. Kearney, Mrs. Mabel Moore, Mrs. 
Gertrude Richardson, Mrs. Mary B. Sapp, Mrs. 
Alice C. Smith, Mr. E. D. Smith, Mrs. Dorothy 


C. Thomas, Mrs. Thelma A. Thomas, Mrs. Erma 
Tyson, Mr. Melvin Watts. 


Caver School 


Mr. J. E. Speed, Mrs. Cornelia D. Cobb, Mrs. 
Lovie M. Ellis, Mrs. Addie F. Harris, Mrs. Mary 
J. Marable, Mrs. Mamie H. Scarboro, Mrs. Sarah 
R. Speed, Mrs. Ora M. Webb. 


Fuquay Springs Consolidated School 


Miss M. T. Adams, Miss B. R. Alston, Mr. J. C. 
Atwater, Mrs. J. E. Burton, Mr. L. M. Burton, 
Mrs. L. M. Clemons, Mrs. B. M. Coleman, Miss 
G. D. Cox, Mrs. J. L. Daly, Mrs. C. H. Drake, Mrs. 
M. H. Dunn, Mrs. R. E. Gaylord, Mr. E. M. 
Haywood, Mrs. W. H. High, Mr. P. W. Johnson, 
Miss J. S. Lee, Mrs. F. O. Massenburg, Mr. E. F. 
McAdams, Mrs. B. P. McLean, Mr. W. M. McLean, 
Miss J. M. Neal, Mr. R. L. Perry, Miss M. A. 
Shepard, Mrs. G. A. Smart, Miss B. L. Wall, 
Mrs. L. J. Watts, Mrs. L. S. West, Mrs. Beatrice 
Williams, Mr. James Kellian. 


DuBois High School 


Mr. J. A. Tillman, Mrs. Doris A. Best, Mr. 
T. J. Culler, Mrs. B. E. Mann, Miss Myrlin E. 
Skinner, Mr. C. A. Toole, Miss Sadie M. Williams, 
Mrs. Sula B. Alston, Mr. K. B. Battle, Mrs. Esther 
C. Brown, Miss Mary T. Greene, Miss Margaret 
Hawkins, Mrs. Bessie S. Lewis, Miss Thomasena 
A. Lyttle, Miss Lucille J. Mitchell, Mrs. Sarah 
Moore, Mr. D. N. Peay, Mr. C. E. Richardson, Miss 
Geneva B. Rogers, Mr. M. A. Singleton, Mrs. India 
B. Smith, Miss Eloise Starling, Miss Mary H. 
Washington, Miss Vivian O. Windley, Miss Ailey 
M. Young. 


Jeffreys School 


Mr. M. Grant Batey, Mr. A. E. Moore, Mrs. 
Vanzer B. Bunch, Mrs. Letha Y. Daniels, Mrs. 
Virginia W. Gill, Mrs. Alma L. Harrison, Mrs. 
Annie D. Hurdle, Miss Hattie B. Rayford, Mrs. 
Margaret S. Reid, Mrs. Sarah B. Sharper, Mrs. 


Johnsie D. Sherman, Mrs. 
Ella E. Williams. 


FIFTY-FIVE 


Pattie M. Smith, Mrs. 


Holly Springs School 


Mrs. Marjorie H. Brown, M ie E. Spence, 
Mrs. Clara Beckwith, Miss Rub nders, Mrs. 
Bobbie Williams, Mrs. M. R. Ly Hattie 


A. Mims, Mr. W. E. Hunt. 
Shepard High School 


Mr. R. L. Barfield, Mrs. V. M. Blount, Mrs. A. J. 
Bumpass, Mrs. G. R. Carpenter, Miss C. B. Clifto: 
Mr. G. L. Crews, Mrs. R. P. Evans, Mr. H. A. 
Graham, Miss A. D. Herring, Miss R. V. Jones, 
Miss M. L. Kittrell, Mrs. C. A. Lamb, Mr. W. R. 
Lamb, Miss L. A. ‘Lemos, Mr. J. T. Locke, Mrs. 
R. H. Malone, Miss D. M. Parker, Mr. Eugene 
Polk, Mrs. C. E. Quick, Miss M. G. Ricks, Mr. 
C. A. Robinson, Miss G. O. Smith, Mrs. O. L. 
Taylor, Mrs. M S. Wilcox, Mr. H. A. Williams, 
Mr. H. Yates. 


Cary Elementary School 


Mrs. L. M. Ballentine, Mrs. L. W. Logan, Mrs. 
B. S. Williams, Miss E. M. Ligon, Mrs. F. B. 
Taylor, Mrs. A. T. Webb, Mrs. E. H. Holt, Mrs. 
A. R. Crews, Mr. R. L. Williams, Mr. R. L. 
Yokley. 


Riley Hill School 


Mr. G. D. Vinson, Mrs. Christine C. Locke, Mrs. 
Beulah W. Mason, Mr. S. M. Perry, Mrs. Edna 
C. Richards, Miss Eunice Rogers, Mrs. Charlsie 
S. Royster, Mr. W. H. Taylor, Jr., Mrs. Alma S. 
Trotter, Mrs. Inez J. Vinson, Miss Ella J. Wilder. 


At Large 
Mrs. Odessa H. Roberts, Mrs. G. J. White. 


WARREN COUNTY 
Warren County Unit (100%) 


Mrs. G. M. Turner, Mrs. C. N. Arrington, Mr. 
O. A. Hawkins, Miss E. N. Wright, Mrs. O. S. 
Carroll, Miss L. B. Streeter, Miss H. J. Kearney, 
Mrs. M. E. Henderson, Rey. J. E. McGrier, Mrs. 
M. B. Mars, Miss R. L. Davis, Mrs. R. E. Ramsey, 
Mrs. B. L. Ingram, Mrs. L. W. Cooke, Mrs. M. J. 
Davis, Mrs. C. J. Williams, Mr. J. M. Plummer, 
Mrs. H. I. Williams, Miss E. M. Kearney, Mrs. 
V. C. Alston, Miss L. C. Somerville, Mrs. V. P. 
Faulkner, Mrs. F. W. Alston, Mr. J. R. Snipe, 
Mr. J. E. Branche, Mrs. L. E. Allgood, Miss R. E. 
Davis, Miss L. V. Graves, Mrs. L. A. Richardson, 
Mrs. G. L. Smith, Mrs. E. B. Alston, Miss L. D. 
Davis, Mrs. M. D. Williams, Mrs. M. D. Hodges, 
Mrs. M. H. Pearson, Miss B. M. Solomon, Mrs. 
L. T. Brown, Mrs. M. W. Ross, Rev. R. W. Davis, 
Miss F. M. Plummer, Mrs. M. H. Williams, Mrs. 
Dad. Turner; Miss..O. W. Swinson, Mr. LL... B: 
Henderson, Mrs. I. P. Alexander, Mrs. A. S. 
Johnson, Miss Lee Burchette, Mrs. Annie T. Jones, 
Mrs. E. C. Branche, Miss M. E. Patillo, Mrs. A. H. 
Waller, Mrs. C. W. McGrier, Mrs. P. G. Tyson, 
Mrs. H. T. Mason, Mrs. R. I. Paschall, Miss N. L. 
Walker, Miss H. R. Warwick, Miss Eleanor 
Wright, Miss Edna W. Harris, Rev. T. H. Pettway, 
Miss M. L. Arrington, Miss E. M. Burchette, Mrs. 
E. L. Streeter, Mrs. L. H. Haywood, Miss C. D. 
Rosser, Mr. Theodore Williams, Miss C. L. Teele, 
Mr. J. E. Byers, Mrs. Rosa R. Wynn, Miss L. G. 
Faulkner, Mr. J. E. Barnes, Mrs. Verda B. 
Brown, Mrs. Dorothy S. Curtis, Mrs. Alice H. 
Ellis, Mr. W. E. Exum, Miss Carolyn Grantham, 
Mrs. Laura P. Grissom, Mr. J. J. Harris, Miss 
Clara L. Johnson, Mr. J. A. Joyner, Mrs. Lavine 
E. McGrier, Mr. S. N. Merritt, Miss Martha V. 


Owens, Mrs. Luna D. Newsome, Miss Theresa 
Neal, Miss Lillie M. Watson, Mr. M. B. Albright, 
Mrs. Lula I. Holt, Miss Salana Eggleston, Mrs 
Violet M. Henderson, Mrs. Dean E. Tyson, Miss 
Geneva M. Tysor, Mrs. Annie M. Alston, Mr. 
W. H. Kelley, Miss Bettie M. Newsome, Miss 
Nancy L. Fennell, Mrs. Janie A. Anderson, Miss 
Gloria L. Seott, Miss Queen E. Pitt, Mrs. Daisy 


C. Branche, Miss Naomi L. Jackson, Miss Burnette 
A. Burroughs, Miss Virginia E. Bradley, Mrs. Irene 
C. Seales, Mr. G. H. Washington, Miss Gloria A. 
Jones, Mrs. Claudette C. Cureton, Mrs. Gertha S. 
Gibson, Mr. J. T. Gibson, Mrs. Fannie C. Green, 
Mr. Leroy Henderson, Mrs. Bertha M. Honor, 
Miss Juanita R. Howell, Mr. G. C. Knox, Mrs. 
Mary H. Knox, Mr. J. B. Long, Mrs. Susie P. 
Love, Miss Maxine L. Ormond, Mrs. Ruth S. 
Simmons, Mrs. Catherine J. Smith, Mr. A. M 
Ward, Mrs. Christine C. Davis, Miss Earline Moore, 
Miss Bettye E. Johnson, Mrs. Catherine L. 
Kearney, Mrs. Marie H. Thomas, Mrs. Margaret P. 
Diggs, Mrs. Gladys T. Walker, Miss Biddie Davis, 
Miss Gladys A. Lunsford, Miss Idell B. Perry, Mrs. 


Mollie J. Washington, Mrs. Isabelle H. Dickens, 
Mr. J. W. Jones, Mrs. Ina M. Mauney, Miss 
Bernice Vailes, Mrs. Elizabeth F. Ward, M 


Evelyn H. Wilson, Miss L. M. Wortham 


WASHINGTON COUNTY 
Washington County Unit (10 
Washington County Union 

Mr. E. V. Wilkins, Miss Eleanor 
Mrs. Elizabeth W. Wilkins, Mr 


Ida T. Willis, Mrs. Mattie M. M« 
Paschall, Miss Marha L. Banks, } A 


Miss Ruth L. Gilliam, Mr. C. M. Stokes, Miss Helen 
A. Whitfield, Mrs. Eva C. Norman, Mr. T. A. 
Wilkins, Mr. Samurl Wynn, Mrs. Maggie B. 
Riddick, Mr. C. C.- Boone, Mr. Eugene Pailin, 
Mrs. Minnie F. Jackson, Mrs. Willie W. Morgan, 
Mrs. Mariah B. Wills, Mrs. Theresa H. Arnold, 
Mrs. Matilda S. Freeman, Mrs. Erma C. Wilkins, 
Mrs. Rosie D. Davis, Miss Trumila L. Brickhouse, 
Miss Rosetta Honablew, Mr. A. J. Hannon. 


Plymouth Elementary School 


Mr. A. R. Lord, Mrs. Reunice A. Walker, Mrs. 
Evelyn J. Johnson, Mrs. Beryl S. Garrett, Miss 
Doris V. Halsey, Mrs. Mae M. Lord, Mrs. Julia G. 
Towe, Mrs. Undine H. Cordon, Mrs. Doris J. 
Simmons, Mrs. Abbie B. Johnson, Mrs. Emma D. 
Walker, Mrs. Lula B. Lloyd, Miss Norma C. Mc- 
Coy, Miss Henrietta Montague, Mr. J. H. Battle, 
Miss Von B. Spruill, Miss Grace W. Dickerson. 


Creswell School 


Mrs. Martha Littlejohn, Mrs. Azzelia F. Norman, 
Mrs. Daisy S. Williams, Mrs. Dorothy J. Price, 
Miss Estella V. Littlejohn, Mr. Melton W. Bryant, 
Mr. P. W. Littlejohn. 

At Large 


Mrs. A. B. Boyd. 


WAYNE COUNTY 
Goldsboro City Schools (100%) 


Cherrie F. Artis, Miss Rose L. Atmore, 
Chanie M. Barnes, Mr. 


Mrs. 
Mr. J. H. Banks, Mrs. 




















Only 
$8.94 


REMINGTON | * ** 
Net jute 


SPECIAL TO TEACHERS 


* A Small Down Payment. 
* Only $8.94 per Month. 
* A Year to Pay. 


* No Summer Payments, if 
Desired. 


We ship or Deliver. 





WRITE FOR PAMPLET OR 
DEMONSTRATION. 
NO OBLIGATION. 


SPECIAL TO PRINCIPALS 
1. Remington Hand or Electric 
Adding Machine $25-$40 off 
up to year to pay. 
2. Webcor Tape Recorders $30 
off. 
$11.95 “Coles”? Typewriter 
: Table with 2 shelves, Drawer, 
for $1 with $29.95 ‘‘Coles”’ 
Stenographer’s Chair. 


wo 


WRITH FOR PAMPLET. 
NO OBLIGATION 
GIVE YOUR NAME; SCHOOL AND 
ADDRESS. 


Capital Church & School Supply 
Dial 3-2660 
1010 E. Hargeit St., Raleigh, N. C. 





Twillie Bellamy, Mrs. Sarah B. Best, Mrs. 
Theresa S. Bland, Mr. C. I. Bland, Mrs. Telma W. 
Borah, Mrs. Mary B. Borden, Mrs. Annie W. 
Bostic, Mrs. Doris L. Brown, Mr. G. W. Brown, 
Mr. H. V. Brown, Miss Arabia E. Bunn, Mrs. 
Pauline G. Carey, Mrs. Josie B. Carr, Mr. Richard 
Christian, Mrs. Catherine B. Christian, Mrs. 
Norma B. Coley, Mrs. Geneva E. Council, Mrs. 
Gertrude A. Cox, Mrs. Julia C. Davis, Mrs. 
Geraldine G. Dortch, Mrs. E. Louise DuBissette, 
Miss Winnie L. Durante, Mrs. Ruth C. Everette, 
Miss Susie M. Faucette, Miss Ruth E. Ferdinand, 
Mrs. Laura J. Foster, Mrs. Pearl M. Foster, Mr. 
W. A. Foster, Mrs. Lillie B. Frederick, Mrs. 
Susan B. Frederick, Mrs. Nannie J. Frederick, Mrs. 
Jessie M. Gibson, Mrs. Annie C. Grant, Miss 
Sadie B. Grantham, Mr. J. E. Green, Mrs. Susie 
E. Guess, Mrs. Dorothy W. Hardy, Miss Charity 
E. Hatcher, Mrs. Alice S. Hogans, Mrs. Mary M. 
Holloman, Mrs. Cleopatria House, Mr. E. A. 
House, Mrs. Esther R. Hudson, Miss Gladys B. 
Hunter, Mrs. Minnie K. Jackson, Mr. Henry W. 
Johnson, Miss Jacqueline Johnson, Miss Lenora 
Johnson, Mrs. Thelma M. Johnson, Miss Wilma L. 
Jones, Mrs. Annie P. Jordan, Mr. H. L. Krider, 
Mrs. Vivian M. Lesesane, Mrs. Gwendolyn M. 
Lewis, Mrs. Ernestine Lucas, Mr. H. B. 
Lueas, Mrs. Alma W. Minnis, Miss Swanola Moor- 
ing, Mrs. Valeria E. Morgan, Mrs. Annie M. 
Newsome, Mr. A. B. Parker, Mrs. Arlena Parks, 
Mr. T. L. Parks, Mrs. Bertha C. Perry, Mrs. 
Rachelle Richardson, Miss Arlena J. Riggsbee, 
Mrs. Louise H. Ruff, Mrs. Valnolia G. Scott, 
Mrs. Gloria L. Siler, Mrs. Sallie S. Simmons, Miss 
Christine M. Smith, Miss Eliza O. Smith, Mrs. 
Bertha Spellman, Miss Mattie L. Solice, Miss 
Holda P. Thompson, Mr. N. A. Stitt, Miss Thelma 
Y. Stokes, Mr. Louis L. Thompson, Mrs. Arnesia 
Todd, Miss Ernestine Ward, Mrs. Louvenia G. 
Williams, Mrs. Mary B. Williams, Mrs. Mildred 
B. Williams, Mr. J. E. Wilson, Mrs. Pearl M. 
Wilson, Mrs. Ernestine W. Wilson, Mr. John H. 
Wooten, Mrs. Virginia F. Sutton. 


Wayne County Unit (100%) 


Mr. W. M. Reinhardt, Mrs. A. R. McKinnie, Mrs. 
A. H. Glenn, Miss B. Hines, Mrs. V. J. Allen, 
Mrs. V. Myrick, Mr. W. R. Thompson, Mr. G. 
Harris, Miss Marie Washington, Mrs. E. Swinson, 
Mrs. E. Baldwin, Mrs. L. C. Smith, Mrs. M. 
Warren, Mr. J. Isler, Miss V. Foster, Mrs. M. B. 
Greene, Miss L. B. Joyner, Mr. O. Jackson, Mr. 
A. Murrell, Mrs. T. Ware, Mrs. T. Branch, Miss 
Dollie Best, Miss Sadie Carnegie, Miss E. M. 
Kornegay, Mrs. A. S. Baggett, Mr. L. E. Borden, 
Mrs. M. H. Brown, Mrs. R. A. Cole, Mrs. D. G. 
Hinton, Mrs. E. M. Pate, Miss E. J. Sasser, Mrs. 
E. M. Larkin, Mrs. C. T. Jones, Mrs. C. B. Jack- 
son, Mrs. F. S. Goodman, Mr. F. L. Larkin, Mrs. 
M. G. Williams, Mrs. E. A. Leonard, Mr. E. A. 
Brown, Mrs. R. B. Edwards, Mrs. Thelma D. Mc- 
Kethan, Mr. J. D. Middleton, Jr., Miss T. P. 
Middleton, Mrs. E. L. Sherrod, Mrs. E. C. Sherrod, 
Mrs. S. M. Underwood, Mrs. O. B. Ramos, Mrs. 
E. H. Dickerson, Miss E. Mewborn, Miss E. V. 
Mumford, Miss M. B. Whitaker, Miss H. M. 
Foushee, Mrs. M. N. Dacons, Mrs. M. Haskins, 
Mr. W. E. Parker, Mrs. E. H. Murphy, Miss E. R. 
Cogdell, Miss M. Walton, Mrs. V. McCray, Mrs. 
B. S.. Cherry, Mr. R. H. Cherry, Mrs. D. D. 
Simmons, Mr. J. H. Carney, Mr. H. R. McKethan, 
Mrs. L. M. Branch, Miss M. L. Hoskins, Mr. M. S. 
Connor, Miss M. P. Smith, Mrs. M. J. Graham, 
Mrs. H. U. Harris, Mr. H. P. Holley, Mrs. P. B. 
Williams, Miss Geraldine Cox, Mrs. L. W. Lane, 
Mrs. Ida E. Aldridge, Mrs. Freda E. McLamb, 
Mrs. M. G. Carney, Mr. A. G. Richardson, Miss 
E. E. Dupree, Mr. J. T. Burch, Miss A. J. Clark, 
Mrs. P. W. Connor, Mrs. D. I. Crockett, Mrs. R. J. 
Durante, Mr. S. E. Durante, Miss P. L. Durham, 
Mrs. M. C. Foskey, Mrs. M. G. Foy, Mrs. C. A. 
Greenwood, Mr. L. W. Hickerson, Mrs. V. L. 
Hines, Miss M. L. Jarman, Miss H. M. Johnson, 
Mrs. A. O. Kornegay, Miss G. Lewis, Mr. W. G. 
Mack, Mr. G. E. McClain, Mrs. N. G. McClain, 
Mrs. E. A. McDaniels, Mr. H. F. Palmer, Miss 
M. K. Raynor, Miss D. J. Shipp, Mr. O. D. Turner, 
Mrs. M. W. Watson, Mr. P. U. Watson, Mrs. 
P. L. Williams, Mrs. M. L. Cobb, Mrs. A. B. 
Connor, Mrs. H. N. Durham, Mrs. T. M. Cromartie, 
Mrs. C. J. Raynor, Mrs. L. C. Walker, Mrs. G. B. 
Kirk, Mrs. A. G. Thornton, Mrs. M. T. Barnes, 
Miss W. Yelverton, Mrs. H. R. Battle, Mrs. R. M. 
Joyner, Miss Anne Dublin, Miss Josephine Smith, 
Mr. E. D. Raynor, Mrs. W. L. S. Smith. 


WILKES COUNTY 
Wilkes County Unit (100%) 


Mrs. L. H. Anderson, Mrs. W. S. Alexander, 
Mrs. L. M. Bailey, Mr. A. L. Barber, Mrs. V. S. 
Barber, Mr. J. S. Barber, Miss Carol Brown, Miss 
F. H. Blackburn, Miss A. E. Bowers, Mr. G. C. 
Campbell, Mr. J. F. Foxx, Mrs. E. A. Grinton, 
Mr. N. J. Hannon, Mr. R. V. Harris, Miss H. F. 
Howell, Mr. M. J. Ingram, Mr. S. A. McDonald, 
Mrs. H. B. Paisley, Mrs. E. H. Ralls, Mrs. Nora 
L. Robinson, Mrs. L. D. Thompson, Mr. H. M. 
Shepherd, Miss Alvia R. Wilson, Mr. J. M. Hicker- 


son, Mr. G. C. Corbett, Mrs. Earnestine Paschall, 
Mrs. R. H. Ingram. 


WILSON COUNTY 
Elm City Schools (100%) 


Mr. R. A. Johnson, Mr. Matthew McCray, Mr. 
R. R. Campbell, Mrs. M. W. Parks, Mrs. A. S. 
Hagans, Mrs. Nannie R. Hayes, Mr. J. H. Dickens, 
Mrs. Mable J. Ellis, Mrs. Grace Johnson, Mrs. 
Byra Williams, Mrs. Carolyn C. Slade, Mrs. Bed- 
ford S. Lucas, Mrs. Mary G. McPhail, Miss Nina 
R. Armstrong, Mrs. Agnes McCray, Mrs. Eva Y. 
Long, Mrs. Pauline F. Jones, Mrs. Hattie R. Bond, 
Mrs. Addie C. Grant, Mrs. Alice C. Richardson, 
Mrs. Thelma W. Dickens, Miss Laverda May, Mr. 
W. F. Henderson, Mrs. E. Fennell Wright, Miss C. 
Griswold, Miss Amanda G. Mitchell, Mr. R. A. 
Boddie, Mrs. W. W. Wright, Mr. J. O. White, 
Miss Lydia A. Malloy. 


Wilson City School (100%) 
Vick Hlementary School 


Mrs. Jennie P. Kerbo, Mrs. Johnnie K. Boat- 
wright, Mrs. Ruth J. Brown, Mrs. Howard M. 
Fitts, Mrs. Julia B. Harrell, Mrs. Carole W. 
Jones, Mrs. Vera G. Shade, Miss Levolyre Farmer, 
Miss Irene C. Jordan, Mrs. Mary G. Harris, Mrs. 
Katie S. Bradley, Mrs. Christine Armstrong, Mrs. 
Estelle O. Foster, Miss Margaret Reid, Miss 
Carrie L. Herndon, Mrs. Grace W. Artis, Mr. 
Alvis A. Hines, Mr. R. L. Shivers, Mrs. Cora W. 
Fitch, Mrs. Julia Y. Sessoms, Mr. J. M. Miller, 
Jr. 


Elvie Street School 


Mr. M. M. Daniels, Mrs. Willie H. Smith, Mrs. 
Lurean B. Zachary, Mrs. Margaret W. Hines, Miss 
Martha L. Robertson, Mrs. Doris V. Walker, Mrs. 
Vivian Smith, Mrs. Chaminade C. Farmer, Mrs. 
Azzalee M. Hines ,Mrs. Ruth W. Wood, Mrs. 
Eloise B. Bobbitt, Mrs. Katie D. Wynn, Mrs. Ruth 
J. Hines, Mrs. Mable A. Morgan, Miss Classie L. 
Jones, Miss Hattie L. Dixon, Miss Pearlie M. 
Worthy, Mr. M. W. Battle, Mrs. Marcia C. White- 
head, Mrs. Thelma M. Hines, Mrs. Ida H. Sherrod, 
Mrs. Eva K. Teachers, Mrs. Addie D. Butterfield, 
Mr. Roderick Taylor, Jr., Mrs, Susie S. Smith, 
Mrs. Alice L. Shiver, Miss Bennie L. Streeter, Mrs. 
Louise C. Sherrod, Mrs. Luvenia R. Elliott. 


Charles H. Darden High School 


Mr. E. M. Barnes, Mrs. Nell B. Baldwin, Mrs. 
Odell W. Barnes, Mrs. Marian H. Miller, Mr. C. W. 
Hines, Mr. J. E. Dixon, Mr. E. R. Bryant, Mr. 
O. W. Harris, Mrs. Johnnie B. Harris, Miss Mattie 
M. Hines, Mr. J. M. Elliott, Mrs. Edith P. James, 
Miss Delores E. Acy, Mr. Ellis Brown, Jr., Miss 
Ethel M. Lewis, Mrs. Inez F. Hawkins, Mrs. Sadie 
W. Mims, Mrs. Claudia W. Hunt, Mrs. Margaret 
B. Lindsey, Mr. S. J. Satchell, Mrs. Zelma C. 
Daniels, Mrs. Mamie E. Whitehead, Mrs. Annie M. 
Dupree, Mrs. Alice H. Jones, Mrs. Louise M. 
Jenkins, Mrs. Helen D. Whitted, Mrs. Ethel D. 
Alexander, Mrs. Dorothy H. Ellis, Mr. J. C. Ellis, 
Mrs. Flora C. Bethel, Mrs. Beatrice T. Barnes, 
Mr. C. E. Branford, Mr. Harrison Smith, Mr. J. F. 
Freeman, Mr. F. W. Jones. 


Wilson County Unit 


Rey. Roosevelt Alston, Mrs. Jual P. Anderson, 
Miss Daisy L. Baker, Miss Lula E. Barfield, Miss 
Mary E. Barnes, Mrs. Annie C. Battle, Mrs. Sadie 
S. Bennett, Mrs. S. C. Bess, Miss Ruth G. Bess, 
Mrs. Edith Best, Miss Lucille Clenent, Mrs. Ethel 
Coley, Mrs. M. L. Cowan, Mrs. Hazel M. Davis, 
Mrs. Mabel B. Dixon, Mr. H. M. Fitts, Mrs. Ann 
J. Goode, Mr. C. R. Griffen, Mr. R. L. Hines, 
Miss Larnetta P. Howell, Mrs. Viola J. Knight, 
Mrs. H. S. Pettiway, Mrs. Mary E. Reid, Miss 
Alice M. Shaw, Mrs. L. P. Slade, Mr. Ernest 
Stephens, Mr. R. E. Vick, Mrs. Selma B. Williams, 
Mrs. Cora S. Wilson, Mrs. Savanna Farmer, Mrs. 
Mary E. Diggs, Mrs. Margie Wells, Mrs. Clara B. 
Hicks, Mrs. Beatrice A. Jones, Mrs. Maggie W. 
Brayant, Mr. D. E. Sanders, Miss Willie M. Penn, 
Mrs. Alice P. Hooker, Mrs. Helen W. Branford, 
Miss Sallie Steverson, Mr. E. Benjamin, Miss Sarah 
Newsome, Mr. J. W. Jones, Miss N. L. Martin, 
Mrs. Marie Howard, Mrs. Lelia W. Hilliard, Mrs. 
Ada E. Reid, Mr. J. S. Bynum, Miss Irene Whitley, 
Mrs. Thelma S. Cooper, Mr. N. L. Stroud. 


YADKIN COUNTY 
Yadkin County Unit (100%) 


Mrs. E. S. Anderson, Mrs. G. M. Anthony, Miss 
A. L. Blackburn, Mrs. O. G. Camp, Mr. R. L. 
Durrah, Miss M. L. Kimber, Mrs. W. F. McCallum, 
Mr. B. T. McCallum, Mrs. P. D. Porter, Mrs. R. J. 
Roberts. 


GENERAL AT LARGE 
Dr. Harold L. Trigg. 


The NORTH CAROLINA TEACHERS RECORD 


SCHEDULE OF DISTRICT MEETINGS 


Coastal Plain District—October 28, 1955 
Williston High School, Wilmington 
Mr. J. E. Belton, President 
Douglass High School 
Warsaw 
Western District—November 4, 1955 
Livingstone College, Salisbury 
Mrs. Doreatha E. Williamson, President 
Dunbar High School 
East Spencer 
Northeastern District—November 11, 1955 
Elizabeth City State Teachers College 
Elizabeth City 
Mrs. Ila W. Bellamy, President 
742 Atlantic Avenue 
Rocky Mount 
Southeastern District—November 18, 1955 
Fayetteville State Teachers College 
Fayetteville 
Mr. E. L. Peterson, President 
Rosenwald High School 
Fairmont 
Piedmont District—December 2, 1955 
Central High School, Asheboro 
Mr. G. L. Harper, President 
Person County High School 
Roxboro 
Convention Theme for 1955-‘56: “Education For 
The Rights And Responsibilities Of American Citi- 
zenship.” 





Audit Report 
(Continued from page 1) 


account by the local bank and the service charge on the Executive Secre- 
tary’s account of $5.36 gives a total disbursements of $55,623.50, leaving 
a balance of $20,621.60 in the bank as of August 31, 1955. We wish to 
remind you of the fact that this statement only shows the net receipts from 
the rental agent and it only shows these disbursements made from the 
Treasurer’s office for the city and county taxes. We will again refer you 
to Schedule 8 for a detailed account of the rental account. 

You will note that we have carried the donation of $5,000 to the 
Hammocks Beach in the expense of the Association this accounts for 
the fact of the expenses of the Association being larger than the 
revenue. 

Again we wish to call your attention to the returned checks in the 
office. Last year there was 4 individual checks of $5 and one check for 
$35 of which the senders did not make good, these checks amounted to 
$55. This year we have two individual checks of $5 each and one check 
for $155 and another of $135, the total of these checks amounts to $300. 
We feel that all of these checks should be made good as the Association 
is rendering the same service to all its members, but where a person 
has collected membership dues from local members and sends a _ bad 
check to the Association, that person has taken $5 from each local member 
used it for some other reason. This, we feel should not be permitted. 


Comparative Statement of 
BUDGET ESTIMATES With RECEIPTS and DISBURSEMENTS 


Exhibit C 
This statement has been prepared to determine how closely the Associa- 
tion has operated on its estimated budget. The estimated receipts were 
$51,900.00 for the year while the actual receipts were $55,871.51 or 
$3,971.51 over the budget estimate. The actual disbursements were 
$59,792.75 resulting in an underspending in the budget of $3,022.25. 


Three Year Comparative Statement of 
RECEIPTS and DISBURSEMENTS 
1951-52, 1952-53 and 1953-54 


Exhibit D 
It may be interesting to know the progress the Association has made 
during the past three (3) years, therefore we have prepared this statement 
to show just what has been done during the years 1952-53, 1953-54 and 


1954-55. 
SCHEDULES 

We have prepared a (1) Bank Reconciliation Statement for the Execu- 
tive Secretary’s account and (2) a Bank Reconciliation Statement for the 
Treasurer’s account, (3) a Statement of Building Rental Receipts and 
Disbursements and (4) an Inventory of the Office Furniture and Equip- 
ment. 

During the year $5,000 was taken out of the bank account in Raleigh 
and placed in the Mutual Savings Association of Durham, North Carolina, 
to draw interest. 

GENERAL 

On March 17, 1954 the rental agent secured a note of $1,040 from Mr. 
Otis H. Robertson, one of the tenants in the building for the back rent 
and a promise to keep up the current rent. As yet the note has not been 
paid, therefore we are not showing it on the Balance Sheet of this report. 
We would recommend that some effort be made to collect this note or 


for OCTOBER, NINETEEN FIFTY-FIVE 


discard it. We observed that Mr. Robertson failed to pay his $100 rent 
in January 1955 so now he is $100 in arrears with his current rent as 
well as the note that the Association holds. 

We found the books and records as kept by the Executive Secretary’s 
office and the Treasurer’s office in excellent condition. found the 
receipts and original vouchers properly recorded in the books of the 
Iixecutive Secretary. We also found the checks properly recorded in the 


Treasurer’s book which assisted us greatl yin making this audit 
We wish to express our thanks to Mr. W. L. Greene, Executive Secre- 
tary; Mrs. DelMa Perry, Office Secretary and Dr. Nelson H. Hari 
Treasurer; for the cooperation given us while making this audit, and 
once again we are happy to have had this opportunity to serve you. 
Subject to the examination of the records as kept by the Executive 
Secretary and the Treasurer of this Association, we are of the opinion 
that the above comments and attached exhibits and schedules present 
fairly, accurately and honestly the operation of the NORTH CAROLINA 
TMEACHER ASSOCIATION, Inc. at Raleigh, North Carolina for the fiscal 
year of from September 1, 1954 through August 31, 1955. 
Respectfully submitted, 
John H. Moore 
Public Accountant 
Staff Member 
J. B. BLAYTON COMPANY 
Certified Public Accountant 
701L last First Street 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


EXHIBITS 
EXHIBIT A 


NORTH CAROLINA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, Ince. 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
BALANCE SHEET 
August 31, 1955 





ASSETS 
Gashy(S chedullee2 eee toe ten ek ie et re ee $20,621.60 
U. S. Government Bond 
Series F Number 226741F 
(Maturity v alae) 2 neko ee eee ee ee eee eee 1,000.00 
Iurniture and Equipment 
(Sched aed yess ees cece nes aes tee Reet ee ce ey 6,768.97 
Land and Headquarters Building 
125 Hast Hargett Street 
Raleigh yeNorths Carol iz asset ce eee eee 55,000.00 
Total VASS ets Aten eae Ln ak Se on, Re eee nls ee ee eee $83,390.57 
LIABILITIES 
& 
NET WORTH 
Mis Uea DL LEH cess ee oe esas oe eee esa cea ee eee ae eee 00 
Net Worth: 
Balance! September 15) 1954 .cg trees eeeeseeeeeeeeecree $86,235.43 
Less: 
Expenses During Year: 
(Exhibit@S)) Sesceee eee $54,241.76 
Bad checks and Bank charges........ 305.36 
$54,547.12 
Income During Year: 
(EScH21 GB) Bere eer tenesesseesceee 51,702.26 2,844.86 
Remaining Net Worth—August 31, 1955 83,390.57 
DOTAM ALLA BETTIS vand, INE iW OR Des seeseeege eee ees $83 .390.57 
EXHIBIT B 


NORTH CAROLINA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
Statement of 
RECEIPTS and DISBURSEMENTS 
September 1, 1954—August 31, 1955 
RECEIPTS 
Cashion Hand, September 1:95 Auer cs ceesceenseees eee eseeeee 
Income During Year: 
Membership Dues 


$24,222.76 









Current) Year) es eeeeset ee $45,450.00 

PODS 04” ¥ Cay eee ess apeszere eae ees 210.00 $45,660.00 
Future Teachers of America Dues 301.00 
Placement “Bureau jeresccccet «ccs pes a aceers cn sapae -hecessatetencoteeeetce 100.00 
TEACHERS RECORD: 

Advertising wie keen cece nee ek 

Subserliption ).56, 2 c.cr-qctesocssneee-sracracucee f 849.00 
INT Ae rah aca baa ecco pe cnact aaee cs tee eee Renee 2,368.73 
Rent Receipts—1954-55—Net 

(Sched tler:3)) joke tesacee sense. covesuaceyetudesseeeanasteedareees 2,396.03 
Retired Teachers Dues. = 2.50 
Interest) si. scgscpssseeccesnone 25.00 

Total Income During Year 

(EEX BIDUG AUT seek cee knw teen eae peg ocod $51,702.26 


1953-54 Rent Account Receivable.........0.20..20.0.0..2020- = 320.08 


Total Receipts During Year 
(Schedules 2)) occ snc See cecessscepasacse-wcescencsne $52,022.34 


$76,245.10 








MOWAT CAS EXD URUIUNG YB oer mane teens capeanretreenenoante 


DISBURSEMENTS 
Elected Officers Office 
IBY OB UL 15 oock ew cpesee own rd ect one canes aes ee eee ee $ 500.00 














Vice-President ............. 150.00 
Recording Secretary en 200.00 
BINS eS UPC seen a tete te wtp dat Sees ac dea tea wees boneanrna deen Skee 400.00 1,250.00 
Salaried Officers: 
Bir ecutive" SCCROLAICY 4 (asceses-ccpsectearagvaapsaste non docaenses =: . 6,100.00 
Internal Relations Secretary...... ct tee i 4,000.00 
Office Secretary ....... : : 2,750.00 
Stenographer ......... : 2,600.00 15,45( 
BET CUAL asters. reverses ee sinning Padexentcet 
Office Expense: 
Stationery and Supplies 


Postage 5 et 
Te Gy OTs eee ec aero tee tne nn ce cnr esata seedless ae 248.2 





Repairs — Http Me Mn Giese cedeete eas ee ante cornea eee eaten 
Bank Service Charge 





Travel: 
Executive Secretary 
Internal Relations Secretary. 
Others -... 








Surety: 
Audit 
Bond Gee vee eee 
Insurance 





Publications : 
TEACHERS RECORD: 
Printing : 
Postage 
Supplies 


$ 4,623.41 
232.08 
68.18 





News Letter 


Nite: ANS (Service. se. 2 -ceece ceceee ae sees ace ee ce ner eee eae eae 
Committee Expense 


Executive .... 
Legislative -... 
Nominating . 
Election ..... 
Resolution 
Budget and Finance 
Special 











District Meetings 
Southeastern 
Central Plains - 
Northeastern 
Piedmont 
Western 
















Convention Expenses: 
Guest Speakers 
Auditorium Rental .. 
Registration Expense 
Supplies and Programs. 
Publicity 
Entertainment ... 
Guest Band Travel - 
Flowers 
Convention Soci 


Divisional and Departmental Expenses: 
Division of Classroom Teachers : 
Classroom Teachers 


















Promotional $ 2,033.40 
Primary Teachers .. 2 236.30 
Grammar Teachers ...-1..-.-.-.-.:---.-.- 183.00 
Elementary Education 286.66 
Secondary Education 185.70 
English Teachers _.... 69.35 
Foreign Language - 40.51 
Mathematics and Science.. 250.00 
Social Science 200.00 

Division of Special Education: 
Homes EH comomicsye seers 150.00 
Vocational Agriculture ~.............. 107.80 
Trades and Diversified 

Occupation eee 136.75 
Musicysc = 170.00 
Art 77.76 
Health and Physical Education.. 154.65 
Athletics 500.00 
Business Education - 118.69 
Education Secretary 38.00 
ibvarians fe. 125.00 
Guidance 100.00 


Division of Administration & Supervision: 





Elementary Principals 93.61 
High School Principals. 179.25 
SUDErVISOLS) ee ne eee 150.38 
Administration—General 292.13 
Division of Higher Education: 
Higher Education—General _...... 230.99 
College Instructors --:2.2--2:.6-:.2-5 300.00 
Future Teachers of America... 700.00 
Special Interest Groups 
Audio-Visual) Aid ence 222.48 
Specialized Education —............. 119.21 
46.46 


Teachers of es Children 
NEA De legates Expenses.. . 

Gifts and Memberships 

ACP—National 
AACP— state 



















Council... 
3 Association . 
Negro Life and History.. 


dquarters 


aintenance 








Hammocks Beach Donation 

Total Expenses During Year (Exhibit A)..... 
New Equipment ..................... Ae 
TOTAL DISBURSEM 


NTS DURING YEAR 


(Schedule 2) 
30 


146.80 
11.62 


1,121.03 
1,387.38 
356.38 


4,923.67 
845.27 


3,484.92 


1,678.65 


715.37 


1,230.99 


388.15 


1,000.00 
500.00 
50.00 
25.00 
10.00 
25.00 
1,000.00 
100.00 


375.99 
375.99 


1,000.37 


2,864.79 


399.39 


5,768.94 


1,458.85 


1,964.12 


2,485.46 


1,540.17 


7,498.08 
2,794.00 


2,710.00 
1,000.00 


751.98 


5,000.00 


$54,241.76 
1,076.38 


$55,318.14 


Add: . 
Bad checks charged to Account: 
Frank W. Wilson 

H. L. Bryant... 
Quentella G. Knig 5 
Mrs. Louise W. Yourse... 









Bank Service Charge—Executive 
Secretary’s Account 


Total Disbursements and Charges 


Cash on Hand, August 31, 1955 (Schedule 


Total 


$ 6155.00 
135.00 


5.00 





Comparative Statement of 
BUDGET ESTIMATES With INCOME and EXPENDITURES 


1954-55 


INCOME 
Membership Dues 
Future Teachers of America Dues - 
Rental Income Gross... 
Advertising =2...22-..- 
Placement Bureau 
NEA Fund 
Other Receipts 











Totals 


Income Over Budget Estimate... 


From Reserve 
Total Budget 


EXPENDITURES 

Elected Officers 
Salaries: Executive Secretary. 
Internal Relations Secretary... 
Stenographers 

ESL. CaA ce axe ee eee ee 2 
Office Expense . 
Travel 0 
Surety _ 
Publications—TEACHERS RECORD... 
News Letter 

























NEA Service 
Committees Expenses 
District Meetings 
Convention Expenses 


NEA Delegate Expenses - 
Gifts and Memberships. 
Legal Counsel 

Headquarters Building Maintenance.. 
Hammocks Beach Donation 
New Equipment 
Support of Equalization Projects 
Emergency 














Totals 


Expenditures Under Budget Estimate... 


305.36 


$55,623.50 


20,621.60 


$76,245.10 


EXHIBIT C 








Three Year Comparative Statement of 
RECEIPTS and DISBURSEMENTS 
1952-53, 1953-54 and 1954-55 


RECEIPTS 
Membership Dues 
Future Teachers of America Dues... 
Placement Bureau 
TEACHERS RECORD 
Rent (Net) 
INAS eee 
Other Receipts .... 








Total Receipts During Year............... 
Cash on Hand, Beginning of Year _........ 


TOTAL CASH DURING YEAR....... 


DISBURSEMENTS 
Elected Officers Office 
Salaries—Executive Secretary a 

Internal Relations Secretary... 

Office Secretaries 
F.LC.A. Tax 
Office Expense 
Travel . 
Surety a 
TEACHERS RECORD & News Letter... 
Committees Expenses pe 
District Meetings .... 
Annual Convention _. 
Divisional & Departmental Expenses.. 
NEA Delegates Expenses...... 
Gifts and Memberships... 
legaly Counselees ae 
Headquarters Building Maintenance.. 
Hammocks Beach Donation... 
NEA Service 
New Equipment ._.. 
Support of Equalization Project. 
Miscellaneous seers eee eee 
Uncollected Checks Charged to Account.. 

























TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS 
DURING YEAR 
Cash on Hand, End of Year.. 








Over 
Budget Experience or 
Under 
$43,500.00 $45,660.00 $2,160.00 
300.00 301.00 1.00 
7,000.00 6,565.28 (434.72) 
1,000.00 849.00 (151.00) 
100.00 100.00 -00 
2,368.73 2,368.73 
27.50 
$51,900.00 $55,871.51 
8,971.51 
10,915.00 
$62,815.00 
1,250.00 1,250.00 -00 
6,100.00 6,100.00 -00 
4,000.00 4,000.00 -00 
5,350.00 5,350.00 00 
350.00 305.61 44.39 
1,000.00 1,000.37 (.37) 
1,500.00 2,864.79 (1,364.79) 
250.00 399.39 (149.39) 
7,000.00 4,923.67 2,076.33 
800.00 845.27 (45.27) 
1,458.85 (1,548.85) 
2,850.00 1,964.12 885.88 
3,000.00 2,485.46 514.54 
1,800.00 1,540.17 259.83 
10,055.00 7,498.08 2,556.92 
2,500.00 2,794.00 (294.00) 
2,610.00 2,710.00 (100.00) 
1,000.00 1,000.00 -00 
4,500.00 4,921.23 (421.23) 
5,000.00 (5,000.00) 
1,076.38 (1,076.38) 
1,900.00 1,900.00 
5,000.00 305.36 4,694.64 
$62,815.00 $59,792.75 
3,022.25 
EXHIBIT D 
1952-53 1953-54 1954-55 
$42,105.00 $43,684.00 $45,660.00 
94.00 247.00 301.00 
126.00 142.00 100.00 
1,211.30 1,632.00 849.00 
658.56 645.31 Qe LG edd 
500.00 1,200.00 2,368.73 
25.00 295.89 27.50 
$44,719.86 $47,846.20 $52,022.34 
23,585.88 29,185.73 24,222.76 





$68,305.24 


$77,031.93 


$76,245.10 

















$ 1,100.00 $ 1,100.00 $ 1,250.00 
5,250.00 5,775.00 6,100.00 
3,916.08 4,000.00 

4,700.00 5,170.00 5,350.00 
144.73 172.04 305.61 
1,016.94 923.41 1,000.37 
1,031.42 863.34 2,864.79 
246.74 200.00 399.39 
4,851.03 4,980.95 5,768.94 
1,575.96 2,341.08 1,964.12 
1,313.69 1,850.86 2,485.46 
1,431.21 2,165.41 1,540.17 
3,412.45 6,219.26 7,498.08 
1,989.00 2,875.00 2,794.00 
500.00 610.00 2,710.00 
583.35 1,000.00 1,000.00 
755.79 3,519.72 751.98 
8,000.00 7,000.00 5,000.00 
590.08 527.14 1,458.85 
354.00 -00 1,076.38 
-00 1,000.00 -00 

192.13 544.88 5.36 
80.00 55.00 300.00 
$39,119.51 $52,809.17 $55,623.50 
29,185.73 24,222.76 20,621.60 
$68,305.24 $77,031.93 $75,245.10 





The NORTH CAROLINA TEACHERS RECORD 


SCHEDULES 


Schedule 1 

NORTH CAROLINA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
Statement of 
BANK RECONCILIATION 
August 31, 1955 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY’S ACCOUNT 
Cash on Hand, September 1, 1954 





(per previous Audit Report) ...........00.0...222.0.0222..--.--. $ $ 5.00 
Receipts During Year 

(CREST EB) eases ence nee cee acne e se ee sucess eet §2,022.34 
Less: 

Interest Income Not Through Executive 

DeCretary S* Ofice ees. <ceucgqccte yee seco nse ese see 25.00 51,997.34 

MotaleCas he DUrin any Cale stereo cre eee 52,002.34 
Less: 

Transmittal to Treasurer 

(Schedule 2) 51,696.98 

Returned checks charged 300.00 

Bank Service Charge 5.86 525002.34 
CASH on HAND; August 31, 1955-2... 2.02. -00 

PER BANK 

Balance per bank statement 

Mechanics and Farmers Bank 

Realeich ye North m@arol nace. cece tse. eee 2,496.98 
Less: 

@iabs tamer ee eckson sete a cee see dee ened tenses 2,496.98 
CASH onsHtAND, August 31,0 1955.2.2..2..-- Ansett $ -00 


Schedule 2 


Statement of 
BANK RECONCILIATION 


August 31, 1955 
TREASURER’S ACCOUNT 
PER BOOK 
Cash on Hand, September 1, 1954 






























(pereprevious Audits Report)! “ec... -c.-te-e eee $ $24,217.76 
Receipts During Year: 
From Executive Secretary 
(Schedule 1) 51,696.98 
Interest Income 25.00 51,721.98 
horalm@ashw During Y Ca yeossso28 ee ese eee 2s sete 75,939.74 
Disbursements During Year 
(Ecnabita Bilas ee See eee ee ne a et 55,318.14 
CASH on HAND, August 31, 1955 
(GES cB) 1 bids) eee eee eee ees egestas eee 20,621.60 
PER BANK 
Balance per bank statement, 
Mechanics and Farmers Bank 
ale hoe NOG nO anolina: ccs: nee ee eset cee ee eens 13,952.18 
Add: 
Mp OSA Gud TT ee NAYES MG sees gee oe 5 ON est So rewc nce se ceeree ste 2,496.98 
$16,449.16 
Less: Outstanding checks 
7669 $ 25.00 
783 Teele 
786 72.20 
901 50.00 
906 8.90 
984 94.62 
987 8.66 
988 18.40 
990 9.16 
991 22.80 
993 13.34 
994 59.60 
996 14.00 
997 103.60 
999 45.16 
103 300.00 852.56 
Balance in bank $15,596.60 
Mutual Savings Association 
MurharmaweN Orth CarOlim diese ecscste woes eae seer ee ee eee eee 5,025.00 
CASH on HAND, pee 31, 1955 
(GRescin Tt As) ieee teres eure een aah eee es aie aeed on nec teee $20,621.60 
Schedule 3 
Statement of 
RENTAL RECEIPTS and DISBURSEMENTS 
September 1, 1954—August 31, 1955 
RECEIPTS 
GMOsSIRVeNLALMIRCCE] DUS tres ete eater oes sage see say de cen teeseraee $ 6,419.00 
Receipts for additional water charges 146.28 
TotaleecelpisiO Urine © Y Cai terete ne iens nes ; $ 6,565.28 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Collection Commissions $4 S21 0198 
Janitorial Service 875.00 
Utilities : 
Lights ._. $ 314.24 
Water 471.82 
Fuel : 1,392.76 2,178.82 
VA TRATOM SEED WLC din epeBe xe tears he cee case ane easua cere se cots saczaak 210.87 
Repairs: 
DPharpen bert csc, mare ree ter acct s soe aca sonses $ 479.99 
Plumbing and Heating - a eeie 59.54 
SoU aaL Peter ees oe care epee Sac darcne--nues : 36.96 576.49 
Freight 7.06 
Total Disbursements During Year................. 4,169.25 


for OCTOBER, NINETEEN 


Ry eye -eH ve By 


Net Rental Receipts for 1954-55-.....0.0002... 
Add: 
Rent Receivable—1958-54 —........0.00.---.--- 


Net Rental Income: 
(Ryan tot BS) eee cee eee ees : 


Inventory of 
FURNITURE and EQUIPMENT 
August 31, 1955 
Additions—1954-55 


Office Furniture 





Re 































































































D 
Vem IN g LOMIeL ype Wal be Were tee ee corona eaten eae 209.88 
CACY aT ee et een ar ne ne eee ces 100.00 
Dictaphone See ee Ie AIR cde 451.51 
Uva Wil Feria Lai 1) Leper eate rere cas nose gence ok one eee n eee AEDS 
Additions—1952-53 
1 Shaw-Walker Fire Proof File, 4 drawer... 293.70 
Herohaw=WialkersHilese 4 0G rawer esc e crete eee eee 61.29 
Purchased 1951-52 
1 Remington Portable Typewriter #QT 2449944. 
Purchased 1950-51 
Ladies Lounge 
1 Gala Sofa 129.50 
1 Sectional Sofa -. 259.50 
2 Fine Art Lamps 62.50 
1 Picture 21.00 
6 Smokers 12.00 
2 Delvogue Rugs . 50.00 
2. U.S. O% Desks 179.90 
2 Desk Chairs ..... 23.90 
1 Large Mirror 22.50 
1 Small Mirror 4.50 
i Dressing Table and Bench.........2....,-220ch-e 16.20 
INO SES Ales oT aie otaewte eeecean az eee oes 24.44 
Curtains and Draperies 128.00 
1 Electric Fan 26.80 
Additional Equipment 
1 R. C. Allen Adding Machine, Model 715, 
FEUD AST DU 9 SUS pee crate rsec eRe oe Yee eat tce ese 256.15 
1 Smith-Corona Elliot Stencil Machine, #2312912. 228.90 
2 Typewriter Stands 16.22 
Purchased 1949-50 
Executive Secretary’s Office 
1 Jasper Walnut Desk 233.50 
1 Gumlock Leather Chair 108.00 
1 Walnut Telephone Table 20.00 
1 Walnut Gumlock Chair 58.00 
1 Walnut Gumlock Chair... 51.00 
1 Walnut Costumer ....... 15.00 
1 Blotter Pad 3.00 
1 H. MF Book Case (3 sections with base 
BING COD) eee awe ee oes eat cee espe 83.80 
Reception Room 
Hee ULCerSCOECH) Ove OCa bt crcecssess eee terneaee ee neeeee sneer 70.00 
Hie EEE SCOLCH L ADRC a eens ca scce ee eee eee ce eee ee 73.00 
1 Butersecotch Table ~..... 60.00 
1 Butterscotch Mirror 35.00 
2 Butterscotch Chairs 98.00 
Directors Room 
2 Directors Tables, Mahogany Finished.................... 668.40 
18 Mahongany Finished, Gumlock Chairs : 648.00 
AP Mahogranya COStUIMers es stesceeenees se eeeeeeeee se 60.00 
1 Love Seat, K. Upholstery -................. 174.50 
2 Club Chairs, K. Upholstery 234.00 
Secretary’s Office 
1 Left Pedestal Typewriter Desk (Oak) ................. 147.00 
1 Gumlock Secretary Chair (Brown Leather) 44.50 
1 Bumlock Secretary Chair (Brown Leather)... 44.50 
2 Oak Costumers = 30.00 
2 Gumlock Oak Side Chairs . 60.00 
ye Deske Pad escent eee 3.00 
1 Oak Telephone Table 17.50 
3,139.70 
Less 35% Discount .................. 1,063.90 
1,975.80 
Additional Purchases in 1949-50 
1 Glass for Executive Secretary’s Desk.................... 15.47 
2 Glasses for Directors Tables............ 92.14 
1 Speed-O-Print Cabinet we NG FER denon REE sees 45.84 
On Hand, Sens 1, 1949 
1 Executive Desk ........ 25.00 
1 Secretary Desk 70.00 
1 Mimeograph Machine 9 oN IS a OR ee rE 129.69 
1 Mimeograph Machine Table 5.00 
1 Book Shelf (4 drawers) ....... 25.00 
2 Steel Files (4 drawers)... 150.00 
1 Remington Typewriter 90.00 
1 Gas Heater 120.00 
1 Gas Heater 10.00 
1 2 Drawer File (3 3 Se a neapes 3.75 
1 Elliot Addressing Machine .... Le 616.00 
1 Elliot Addressing Machine Cabinet... eae 84.70 
1 Electric Heater a : a 10.92 
4 Two Drawer Files (3 x 5). Sashaseens Roce 12.60 
1 Westinghouse Electric Water Cooler.........0...........-.. 262.95 


Total Furniture and Equipment 
(ERAT DIG eA ees pecee crete eeetoneee 


2,396.03 


320.08 


,716.11 


Schedule 





4 


1,076.38 


354.99 


126.73 


959.74 


501.27 


NOW MORE IMPORTANT THAN EVER 


“MAKE YOUR BUDGET — LOCAL, STATE, NATIONAL” 
AND ADD — ACTIVE COOPERATION WITH LAY ORGANIZATIONS 





AMOUNT TO BE 


The*Local Association 2 = 2 2 eee Annual dues OE GCE 
The local association is the cradle of democracy in professional organization. No 


effective realization of one’s professional sense of belonging is possible without an 
effective local association, staffed by its own elected officers and operating demo- 
cratically through its own committees. 


The North Carolina Teachers Association Annual dues $5.00 


“The purpose of this Association shall be: 

(a) To encourage the highest professional and educational standards for its mem- 
bers and for the people of North Carolina. 

(b) To foster sentiment favorable to the growth, development and improvement of 
education in North Carolina and to seek the establishment of the North Caro- 
lina Teachers Association as an integral part of the recognized educational forces 
of North Carolina. 

(c) To cooperate with other educational, professional, and other civic organizations 
and agences whose objectives and purposes are similar to the objectives and pur- 


poses Of Utis Assoclanon: —Art. II, constitution of NCTA. 
The National Education Association _.................. Annual dues $5.00 


NEA works for you through 66 states and over 5,000 local associations. 

NEA provides strength through nation-wide organization. 

NEA provides services through 55 committees, commissions, councils, and depart- 
ments. 

NEA works for child welfare. 

NEA works for teacher welfare. 

NEA helps to improve ‘instruction through teaching aids. 

NEA represents you before congress. 

NEA defends public schools, teachers, and administrators against attacks and un- 
fair treatment. 

NEA seeks facts through research to provide many and varied services to education. 
NEA is your voice through press, radio, movies, and television. 

NEA members grow through reading and study of NEA literature. 

NEA trains leaders through participation. 

NEA influence circles the globe. 

NEA builds for tomorrow. —Adapted from NEA Handbook. 


The American Teachers Association... Annual dues $1.00 


“The ATA constitutes an instrument in the prosecution of a cause in the meet- 
ing of a circumstance. So long as there is differentiation, differential discrimina- 
tion, and deprivation in the educational opportunity for colored children and in the 
professional status of colored teachers, the ATA has an urgent service to perform. 
Mere elimination of segregation is not a total solution. The problem of differential 
and discrimination is present in different form and in varying degree in the various 
areas. We cannot relax our efforts nor relinquish our organized resource until the 
mentally-accepted American concept of equality of opportunity and of participation 


Se ee ee —Adapted from Va. Education Bulletin. 
MAKE YOUR TOTAL INDIVIDUAL PROFESSIONAL 911.00 


DUES BUDGE Sane 
DUES BL DGET ASSN. DUES 











The NCTA executive secretary’s office will furnish local association secretaries with forms in triplicate to 
be used by the membership committee of the local association for adequate reporting. Let everybody respond 
to the call for progress—and greater strength and security. 


en A 4 
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“Why Didn't Someone Tell Us!" 


at home, at work 
or on the way 


| 

There’s nothing like a 
| 
: 











1. PURE AND 
WHOLESOME... 
Nature’s own flavors. 


2. BRIGHT, EVER-FRESH 
SPARKLE... 
distinctive taste. 


3. REFRESHES 
SO QUICKLY... 
with as few calories 
as half an average, 
juicy grapefruit. 


PTERY QOOOTRE BAAR RRREAT RRS RTO TARR RRA REE RRS RARRRR ERA RRR : 


“COKE IS A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Pe 





Official Publication of the North Carolina Teachers Association 


MEMBERSHIP OVER 9,000 JANUARY, = 56 








Vivian Murfree, President North Carolina Association New Home- 


NEXT MEETING makers of America presenting honorary membership keys to Mr. J. L. 
OF THE Moffitt, Agriculture Teacher, Durham County, and Dr. A. Elder, President. 
ASSOCIATION AT North Carolina College at Durham. 


RALEIGH, N. C. 
MARCH 22ND, 23RD, 
and 24TH, 1956 











North Carolina 


TEACHERS RECORD 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATION 
of the 
NORTH CAROLINA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 








VOLUME XXVII JANUARY, 1956 NUMBER 1 | 








CONTENTS 





International Relations and Modern 
Hdtcation.).... 2 ae ee ee ee 1 


New Homemakers Move Forward...................- Zi 
Prologue To Negro History Week .................... 5 
Real Health Teachings Can Live 

Editorials 

Members and Friends Write 

| The Heritage of Officers-Hlect 2.22.02 10 


The Applications of Principles In 
PICLOTICOe 2.5 cal Ae EAS far hs nce es tog enn ee i 


Here Are Your Candidates 2.2...) 2 13 
Membership Roll Correction —........222 2 Ve 
Avil ravelocuelnslreer\ ersem== eae eee 16 


SUBSCRIPTION PER UC Haat ser ee seeee reese mna $1.50 a year 





ADVERTISING RATES on application to Executive 
Secretary 








| Membership Dues in North Carolina Teachers Asso- 
ciation, $5.00 per year, which entitles each member to 
| four consecutive issues of the NorTH CAROLINA TEACHERS 
RECORD. 


Y f 1 50) 

' ‘ i © 
0g 

COM OOMEOS © 








| Entered as second-class matter January 15, 1930, at 
the post office at Raleigh, N. C., under the Act of March 


3, 1879. 





respondence regarding membership, advertising, et 
cetera, to W. L. Greene, 125 E. Hargett St., Raleigh, 
N. C. 





| 
| 
Address all manuscripts for publication and all cor- 
| 





Directory 


District Presidents, Divisions, Department and 
Section Chairmen 


DISTRICT PRESIDENTS 


Coastal Plain District—J. E. Belton, Warsaw 

Northeastern District—Mrs. Ila W. Bellamy, Rocky Mount 
Piedmont District—T. R. Speigner, Durham 
Southeastern District—H. L. Peterson, Fairmont 

Western District—A. B. Reynolds, Winston-Salem 


DIVISIONS 


Classroom Teachers, (C)—Mrs. Pauline B. Foster, Greensboro 

Specialized Education, (S)—G. L. Foxwell, Winston-Salem 

Administrators and Supervisors, (A)—-N. M. McMillan, 
Whiteville 

Higher Education, (H)—C. G. Winston, Greensboro 


DEPARTMENTS 


Elementary Education, (C)—Mrs. G. D. Cunningham, 
Charlotte 

Secondary Education, (C)—Mrs. Nelle A. Coley, Greensboro 

Home Economics Teachers, (S)—Mrs. Lemuel Boulware, 
Kings Mountain 

Vocational Agriculture Teachers, (S)—J. A. Francis, 
Southport 

Industrial Education Teachers, (S)—W. D. Bryant, 
Wilmington 

Music Teachers, (S)—Mrs. E. M. M. Kelly, Raleigh 

Health and Physical Education Teachers, (S)— 
C. L. Easterling, Durham 

Business Education Teachers, (S)—J. V. Turner, Durham 

Extension Education, (S)——-W. H. Price, Wadesboro 

Librarians, (S)—Mrs. Mavis H. Lloyd, Winston-Salem 

Guidance, (S)—M. B. Rorie, Monroe 

Bible Teachers, (S)—Miss Eva L. Merritt, Durham 

Supervisors, (A)—Mrs. Mable Davis, Louisburg 

Principals, (A)—A. H. Peeler, Greensboro 

College Administration, (H)—Unreported 

College Instruction, (H)—A. EK. Weatherford, Durham 

Future Teachers of America, (H)—Mrs. Cordelia L. Stiles, 
Charlotte 

Art Teachers, (S)—Mrs. Madge B. Allen, Greenville 

Teachers of Exceptional Children, (C)—Mrs. Corrie Hamer, 
Charlotte 

Audio Visual Aids, (S)—James Parker, Durham 


SECTIONS 


Primary Teachers, (C)—Mrs. Nannie H. Martin, New Bern 

Grammar Grade Teachers, (C)—Mrs. Lillian S. Pittman, 
Rocky Mount 

English Teachers, (C)—Mrs. C. H. Kelley, Greensboro 

Social Science Teachers, (C)—Mrs. Ida F. Jenkins, 
Greensboro 

Mathematics and Science Teachers, (C)— 
Mrs. Aquilla R. McCall, Bladenboro 

Foreign Language Teachers, (C)—Miss Ann Bowers, 
Wilkesboro 

Elementary Principals, (A)—A. H. Peeler, Greensboro 

High School Principals, (A)—S. EH. Durante, Mount Olive 

Industrial Arts Teachers, (S)—J. C. Levingston, Raleigh 

Trades and Diversified Occupation, (S)—E. S. Houston, 
Kinston 

Health Education and Recreation, (S)—H. B. Pullen, Raleigh 

Physical Education and Athletics, (S)—C. L. Easterling, 
Durham 

Educational Secretaries, (S)—Mrs. Priscilla M. Cunningham, 
Raleigh 


NOTH: The Code letter (C), (S), (A), and (H) following 
each Department or Section denote affiliation in the 
Division of Classroom Teachers, Specialized Educa- 
tion, Administrators and Supervisors, or Higher 
Education as similarly designated. All Sections are 
sub-divisions or Departments and Departments in- 
volving small groups usually are not subdivided into 
Sections. 


International Relations and Modern Education 


By F. B. WEAVER, Member NCTA Committee on International Relations. 





No destination on this global 
planet called earth is more than 30 
hours by air from any origin. 
Therefore, the peoples of more than 
one hundred countries of this earth 
have been brought into mental 
proximity. 


What significance does this have 
for educators? It means that we 
must introduce our children to 
many different peoples of different 
races, colors and cultures. It will no 
longer be sufficient education for 
children, to teach them how to live 
in a country’s society. We must 
teach them to live in a world 
society. 


It might be well for me to borrow 
a few sentences from Leonard S. 
Kenworthy which define a world 
citizen very beautifully. “A world 
citizen believes in the necessity and 
possibility of attaining a peaceful 
world society in which the worth of 
all persons is recognized ‘and an 
attempt is made to develop every 
individual to the highest degree of 
which he is capable, in order that 
each may contribute his best to 
humanity, share to the fullest ex- 
tent possible in the common 


achievements of mankind, and en- 
joy the satisfactions of such a 
society. He is striving to bring 
about such a peaceful society, based 
on the ideal of a world-wide 
brotherhood of man, in which there 
is an adequate standard of living 
for everyone, equality of educa- 
tional opportunity, the provision 
and guarantee of suitable work for 
each individual and the protection 
of civil liberties for all.” 


For our background as educators 
we need to know that the 7 largest 
countries of the world by popula- 
flonsares Ghina, Indi. U.os So RK. 
Uo wa apan. Pakistantand:in-= 
donesia. Of these all are in Asia 
except the U.S. A. It should also be 
significant to us to know that most 
of these are non white and non 
christian. Most of these peoples 
depend upon 2 or 3 acre plots for a 
livelihood. Most of them are poorly 
fed, illiterate and without medical 
care. We must be cognizant of the 
fact that most of the world is far 
to the left of where we are. 


Other facts that are pertinent 
and have great implications are 
these: We live in a world of revolu- 


tion where over five hundred mil- 
lion people have won their freedom 
since World War II. Non whites 
will realize a greater place than 
ever before. Airplanes, and other 
modern fast travel facilities and 
wonder working machines of today 
will be most common. We will have 
a world of atomic power. A world 
of conflict but much cooperation. 


Some Implications for Schools 


. Where will we teach? 
. Whom will we teach? 
3. What will we teach? 


Ne 


Our students will need continued 
orientation to their home and 
nation. But, they need a cockpit 
view of the world. 


Characteristics of Such a Program 


We must start in the home. 
Every child should be taught the 
brotherhood of man and the father- 
hood of God. A knowledge and 
understanding of other peoples 
should be stressed at every grade 
level. This program must be car- 
ried on cooperatively by community 
agencies. It must culminate in 
action programs. It must include 
evaluation of attitudes and help 
students in the final test of inter- 
national understanding to associate 
strangers with friendliness rather 
than hostility. 


We must introduce pupils to the 
whole world rather than a portion 
of it. Similarities and differences 
must be stressed; for, we need to 
learn to respect people with rings 
in their noses as well as in their 
ears. We must learn to appreciate 
contributions of different nations 
rather than their short comings or 
so-called backwardness. We must 
obtain a realistic view of problems 
of world disarmament, food, con- 
servation ete. It should ring in 
every ear of the world and sound 
aloud, the fact that according to 
present population increases, over 

(Continued on page 15) 


New Homemakers Move Forward 


By Mrs. Marie C. Morritt, Jtinerant Teacher Trainer and State Adviser, N. C. Association of NHA. 


The New Homemakers of North 
Carolina got under way when a 
committee made up of home eco- 
nomics girls and their advisers met 
at North Carolina College, 
Durham, North Carolina, on 
November 13, 1943. The group dis- 
cussed the purposes, policies and 
constitution, program and ritual 
for a high school home economics 
State organization. Each member 
of the group then selected a com- 
mittee on which she wished to serve 
Committees took up the following 
topics: Purposes, Policies and 
Constitution, Programs and 
Rituals. The reports of these com- 
mittees served as the foundation 
for a State organization among 
high school homemaking students. 
Guidance in initiating the youth or- 
ganization was given by the State 
Supervisor of Home Economics 
Education, . Miss Catherine T. 
Dennis, and Itinerant Teacher 
Trainer, Mrs. Lucy F. James. 


The first State meeting was held 
on May 6, 1944 at North Carolina 
College. Highlights of this meeting 
included a discussion of the follow- 
ing topics: (1) Why are we here? 
(2) The club constitution, (3) 
What makes your club worthwhile? 
(4) Naming of the organization, 
(5) Election of officers and (6) 
Evaluation of the day’s program. 
Time was also allocated for recrea- 
tional activities. 


The organization, called the 
North Carolina Association of 
High School Home Economics 
Clubs, went into operation at the 
beginning of the school year 1944- 
1945, under the guidance of the 
first State Adviser, Mrs. Marie C. 
Moffitt. 


An Executive Board was set up 
and recognized as the official group 
for formulating policies and proce- 
dures for the organization. The 
State was divided into six districts. 
With increased interest, the State 
was re-divided into eight districts. 
Each district held a rally in the 
fall. The purposes were: 

1. To interpret the values to be 
derived from such an organization. 


> 
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The New Homemakers of America and the New Farmers of America 





of Dudley High School, Greensboro honored their parents at their annual | 


joint banquet. 


2. To acquaint the group with 
the policies and regulations. 


3. To encourage early and new 
affiliations. 


4. To develop leadership quali- 
ties. 


5. To elect the State officer of 
the district. 


The homemaking teacher of the 
student officer elected in each dis- 
trict automatically becomes the 
district teacher advisor. The eight 
State officers and the eight district 
teacher advisors served as mem- 
bers of the Executive Board. The 
election of State officers rotate 
each year from district to district, 
making it possible over a period of 
time for each district to have had 
all the State officers. 


A newsletter was developed dur- 
ing 1944-45 which served as a 
medium of acquainting clubs with 
State and national news. Three 
issues were prepared. The first was 
sent to all homemaking depart- 
ments in the State and the two re- 


maining issues went only to affili- 
ated chapters and members. 

The State organization composed 
of eighty-five active chapters with 
a membership of 1,934 affiliated 
with the national organization in 
the spring of 1945. Delegates from 
North Carolina assisted in the 
founding of the national organiza- 
tion. The State organization was 
represented by two voting dele- 
gates, one representative, a teacher 
advisor, the State advisor and the 
State supervisor at the regional 
meeting held at Howard Univer- 
sity, Washington, D. C., April, 1945 
At this meeting, Angela Marchena, 
a sophomore of Washington High 
School, Raleigh, was elected alter- 
nate for the region. 

The State Association was also 
represented at the National meet- 
ing held at A. & I. State College, 
Nashville, Tennessee, in June, 
1945. Angela Marchena, alternate 
for the region, was elected presi- 
dent of the New Homemakers of 
America and Mrs. Marie C. Moffitt, 
State advisor, was elected chair- 
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man of finance on the National 
Advisory Board. At this meeting, 
honorary membership was con- 
ferred on Mrs. Moffitt. 

Having gotten into action, North 
Carolina realized the importance of 
holding leadership conferences. 
The first State leadership con- 
ference was held at North Carolina 
College, Durham. Five student dele- 
gates and a teacher advisor from 
each district were invited to at- 
tend. State officers, club members 
and teacher advisors were ac- 
quainted with their duties and how 
to execute them. Wholesome recrea- 
tion was provided for the group. 
In August 1946, the first Leader- 
ship Training School was held at 
Immanuel Lutheran College, 
Greensboro. This school provided 
an excellent opportunity for char- 
acter building. Now, with the avail- 
able camping facilities at Ham- 
mocks Beach, it is hoped that this 
phase of the NHA program will be 
further developed. 

During the first years, the con- 
stitution was written and degrees 
of achievement and the criteria for 
selecting honorary members were 
decided upon in addition to other 
policies, regulations etc. 

Degrees of achievements offer an 
opportunity for NHA members to 
show steps in their own growth, 
growth in becoming better family 
members, in ability to participate 
in chapter activities, and in school 
and community projects which will 
help homes and families. The 
Featherweight and Apprentice 
Homemaker Degrees are awarded 
at the local level. The Advanced 
Homemaker Degree is awarded by 
the State Association. The Ad- 
vanced Homemaker Degree recip- 
ients to date are Lilly Holloway, 
Mattie Toppling, Thelma M. Hayes, 
Nannie R. Cousin, Naomi Cousin, 
Johnsie M. Adams, Ruth Royster, 
and Mattie Giles. 

Honorary membership is a way 
of recognizing those individuals 
who have helped to advance the 
State homemaking program. Hon- 
orary memberships at the State 
level is limited to three individuals 
per year. State honorary member- 
ship has been conferred on the 
following individuals: 

1946-47 
Miss Catherine T. Dennis 
Mrs. Lucy F. James 
Mrs. Marie C. Moffitt 


1947-48 
Dr. N. C. Newbold 
Miss Diana 8S. Dent 
Mrs. Carrie Fisher 


1948-49 
Mrs. Josie Pittman 
Mrs. Ada Jarnigan 
Dr. S. E. Duncan 


1950-51 | 
Earnestine Herbin 
1951-52 
Mrs. Zelma Holloway 
1958-54 
Mrs. Connie Spicer 
1954-55 
Dr. A. Elder 


Mr. James L. Moffitt 


As in the early years the Execu- 
tive Board meets annually, eight 
district rallies are held each fall, 
newsletters are developed three 
times per year, and Annual State 
Convention is held. 

The North Carolina Association 
celebrated its tenth anniversary 
at the North Carolina College at 
Durham, Saturday, April 16, 1955, 
where the first State meeting was 
held in 1944. The College as well as 
the NHA has grown considerably 
in the intervening decade. At pres- 
ent there are 141 chapters with a 
total membership of 4,197. 

Highlights of the Convention 
were the conferring of honorary 
memberships, degrees of achieve- 
ment and a Panorama, “NHA— 
Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow.” 
The panorama showed how NHA 
began and grew and portrayed 
NHA’s achievements during these 
first ten years of history. Several 
former State officers of NHA’s first 
decade were present to help cele- 
brate the day. No NHA Convention 
is complete without the installation 
of the eight state officers and dis- 
trict teacher advisers. 


State Officers and District Teacher 
Advisers for 1955-56 


State Officers 
President—Rosa Outerbridge 
Vice President— 

Margaret Patterson 
Secretary—Dorothy Hall 
Treasurer—Lena Helton 
Reporter—Carolyn Corker 
Parliamentarian—Ann Sawyer 
Historian—Laura Plummer 
Song Leader—Geraldine Burney 
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District Advisers 
Mrs. Doretha Chance 
Miss Inez Cannon 
Miss Catherine Shuford 
Mrs. Esther Y. Perkins 
Mrs. Mae 8S. Browning 
Miss Adelaide Respass 
Mrs. Ophelia Davis 
Mrs. Bernice S. Jacobs 


Each year, delegates from the 
North Carolina Association attend 
the National NHA Convention 
which is held in different sections 
of the nation. The overall objective 
of the National Convention has 
been to develop leadership quali- 
ties. 


The present day activities of the 
New Homemakers of America 
center around the four purposes: 


I. TO PROMOTE INDIVID- 
UAL GROWTH BY DEVELOP- 
ING PHYSICAL, SOCIAL AND 
MORAL QUALITIES. 


New Homemakers work to im- 
prove themselves individually 
through home projects with goals 
set up jointly by the member, par- 
ents and teacher. Goals for such 
projects may be, for example, to 
improve personal appearance, to 
become interested in learning to do 
new things (refinish furniture, ac- 
quire a new hobby, learn a new 
sport, etc.), to assume some re- 
sponsibility for managing money 
or contributing to the family 
budget, to learn to get along well 
with people of different back- 
grounds. 


Il TO PROMOTIRBE TEER 
HOME LIVING. 


New Homemakers work for de- 
mocracy in family life. They start 
family councils in their homes to 
discuss family problems and plans. 
NHAers work with their families 
to initiate and carry out family 
projects such as making a room 
from an unfinished attic, building 
a new bathroom or keeping a gar- 
den. A pattern of family-shared 
recreation and family devotions is 
set up in their homes. They learn 
all they can about the other areas 
of family life, too—child care, food 
preparation, attractive meal sery- 
ice, health, home nursing, home 
safety, interior decoration, cloth- 
ing construction, budgeting, mar- 
keting, entertaining guests, 


Ill. TOPROVIDE WHOLE- 
SOME RECREATIONAL ACTIV- 
ITIES. 

NHAers know that, like work, 
recreation can be constructive and 
self developing. And whether it’s 
indoors or outdoors they have 
learned that play can be more fun 
when shared with someone else. 
New Homemakers play together as 
they work together, with energy, 
purpose and a sense of cooperation. 
Swimming, dancing, hobbies, pic- 
nics and just plain old “get-to- 
gethers” are among NHAers’ 
favorite relaxers. 


1V. TO ACT AS A UNIT FOR 
GIVING SSERVICGH = lOstisner 
SCHOOL, COMMUNITY, STATE 
AND NATION. 

At school, the New Homemakers 
find plenty of ways to put into 
practice their homemaking talents. 
Redecorating the teachers’ lounges, 
making draperies for the prin- 
cipal’s of fice, reorganizing the 
homemaking rooms, painting and 
renovating furniture, beautifying 
the school grounds—these are but 
a few of the ways in which NHAers 
render service to their schools. 

NHAers’ service to the commu- 

‘nity is equally important. As good 

citizens they promote good nutri- 
tion programs, They cooperate 
with adults on projects of mutual 
interest. They offer their services 
as Civil Defense ground observers, 
distribute Civil Defense literature, 
or put on instructive skits and 
programs. 

The motto of the New Home- 
makers of America, “Better Homes 
for a Better Nation,” expresses the 
goal of the organization and one 
of the major purposes of all home- 
making education. 

The distinguishing colors of the 
organization are navy blue and 
white. Blue denotes genuiness, 
faithfulness, steadfastness and un- 
wavering determination to succeed. 
White denotes purity, cleanliness 
and happiness. These are attributes 
which should be attained through 
the program of New Homemakers 
of America. 

The organization’s flower, the 
red rose, is symbolic of vibrant 
glowing health—a necessary attri- 
bute for happiness and efficiency. 

The emblem of the New Home- 
makers of America consists of a 
shield upholding a scroll bearing 
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the name of the organization and 
4 symbols symbolic of the purposes 
to be achieved through participa- 
tion in the program. The symbols 
are: (1) The fire-place or hearth 
which represents the home, (2) 
The clasped hands symbolizing 
social relationship, (3) Play equip- 
ment symbolic of wholesome rec- 
reational activities and (4) The 
horn of plenty which stands for 
achievements which through the 
program of the New Homemakers 
of America are bountiful. 


The rituals and ceremonies found 
in the Official Guide help give 
dignity to the program. 

The State NHA Song is a beauti- 
ful one written by Dixie L. Goins, 
a former NHAer of Dudley High 
School, Greensboro and now ‘a 
teacher of homemaking in the 
Virgin Islands. The music for the 
State Song was arranged by Dr. 
James E. Dorsey, a former music 
instructor of North Carolina Col- 
lege at Durham. An NHA prayer 
was written by Miss Goins, also. 


The New Homemakers of Amer- 
ica is an integral part of the high 
school homemaking program, 
Teachers have a responsibility for 
integrating the NHA program with 
the total program of homemaking 
experiences. As local advisers of 
the youth group, guidance is given 
pupils in planning the NHA pro- 
gram so that, the purposes of the 
organization are accomplished and 
the members participating in the 
program grow as individuals, as 
chapter members, and as members 
of their home, school and commu- 
nity. 

NHA activities provide real life 
situations for applying class learn- 
ings. When the NHA program is 
integrated into the total program, 
it does not then seem an, “extra.” 
Time and energy are saved, There 
is a greater feeling of satisfaction 
because one can see that members 
are making real applications of 
learning. Greater interest is stimu- 
lated in contributing to their homes 
and families. Maximum integration 
of the NHA and total program is 
made possible when the experiences 
through the NHA are considered 
at the time of planning for the year 
and evaluated at the end of the 
year. Advisory boards for the NHA 
may be advisory committees for the 
total program. 


NHA class and home experiences 
may be correlated. In schools where 
the majority of members are en- 


‘ rolled in homemaking classes many 


opportunities for correlating these 
experiences are provided. An 
example follows. 


HOMEMAKING GOALS 
To develop the ability to put on 
open house. 


CLASS EXPERIENCES 
All classes prepare exhibits for 


open house. One class prepares 
food. 


HOME EXPERIENCES 
Plan an open house or tea for 
anniversaries, guests, etc. 


NHA EXPERIENCES 

Send invitations, publicize, plan 
program and act as hostess for the 
open house. 

It is significant that NHA’s to- 
morrow depends upon the strength 
and goodness of the homes of to- 
day. Throughout the land, thoughts 
are turning to the hearthstones, to 
the homes, where burn the flames 
of hope for tomorrow. 

The American homemakers of 
the future face a compelling chal- 
lenge as can be discerned from the 
Creed of the New Homemakers of 
America: 


CREED 
We, the New Homemakers of 
America, believe that— 
If there is kindness and truth in 
the heart, 
There will be beauty in the spirit. 
If there is beauty in the spirit, 
There will be harmony and love 
in the home. 

If there is harmony and love in 
the home, 
There will be 

Nation. 
If there is justice in the Nation, 
There will be peace in the world. 


justice in the 





NOTE TO NEA LIFE MEMBERS 
Who Are Paying Installments 
1. Your installment comes due on 
the anniversary of your first 

payment. 

2. The NEA Division of Accounts 
will send you a statement about 
30 days before the due date. 

3. Installment checks should be 
mailed direct to the NEA Divi- 
sion of Accounts and not sent 
to NCTA headquarters. 
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Prologue to Negro History Week 


By A Teacher Who Identifies Herself with “Americans of African Descent” 


When they brought me from 
Africa in bondage, along with 
others who had been brought to 
till the soil of the new world and 
work in the fields of the Southland 
as free labor who ultimately made 
the plantation owner the rich land- 
lord and the aristocrat; they called 
me a Negro, a slave, whose role it 
was to cultivate the lands and by 
the sweat of my brow add to the 
wealth of those who planned my 
future without my having the right 
to help in the planning. 

They called me John Jones, Sallie 
Smith, and Jim Black. During the 
days when anti-slave societies were 
forming—only to be pushed into 
the background by trouble which 
began between the American 
colonies and England and the clash 
of British and American soldiers 
took place on the 5th of March 
1770 and I was the first to die in 
the streets of Boston in the war 
for American freedom—they called 
me Crispus Attucks. 

At Bunker Hill when I charged 
forward and fired the shot that 
killed the boastful Major John 
Pitcaion of the British Army, they 
called me Peter Salem. 

While Attucks and Salem fought 
in the Revolution, I was serving my 
country in other ways. I, Jupiter 
Hammon, was writing poetry, “An 
Evening Thought, Salvation By 
Christ With Penetential Cries’, the 
first literary work of my race in 
North America, published 1761. 

In the war of 1812, thirty three 
hundred of us helped Jackson win 
the battle of New Orleans while 
still others fought in New York 
State and in the Navy under Perry, 
Channing, and others. 

I was called a Negro soldier. And 
during the same era Phyllis Wheat- 
ley wrote poetry and Benjamin 
Banneker published one of the first 
American series of Almanacs. 

Time passed, and there had come 
a remarkable series of inventions 
which revolutionized the methods 
of making cloth. This series in- 
cluded the inventions of the fly 
shuttle, the carding machine, the 
steam engine, and the power loom. 
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The world began to look about for 
a cheaper and larger supply of 
fiber for weaving. It was found in 
the cotton plant. The invention of 
the cotton gin removed many diffi- 
culties. The South now had a crop 
which could be tended by unskilled 
labor for which there was practical- 
ly unlimited demand. In this 
growth one saw the economic 
foundation of the new slavery in 
the United States. The change in 
the attitude toward slavery was 
manifest in various ways and led 
to retaliation. Several small in- 
surrections took place and in 1831, 
I, Nat Turner, led an insurrection 
in Virginia that was termed suc- 
cessful. 

Between 1830 and 1950, the con- 
certed cooperation to assist fugi- 
tives came to be known as the 
Underground Railroad. In Canada 
and in the northern United States 
there was a secret society known 
as the League of Freedom which 
especially worked to help slaves 
run away. I, Harriet Tubman, was 
one of the most energetic slave 
conductors and brought away sev- 
eral thousand slaves. 

The decade 1840-50 was a period 
of hope and uplift to me; with clear 
evidences of distinct self assertion 
and advance. A war came and went 
and I was emancipated. And then 
the question of universal suffrage 
for me arose and I, Frederick 
Douglas, said to President John- 
son, “your noble and humane prede- 





“Richard is an only child — and its 
made him aggressive, rude, and self- 
ish. Bobby has brothers and sisters 
— and the competition at home has 
made him turn out the same way.” 


(Reprinted by permission of The Saturday Review 
and Mr. Corka.) 
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cessor placed in our hands the 
sword to assist in saving the nation, 
and we hope that you, his able 
successor, will favorably regard 
placing in our hands the ballot 
with which to save ourselves.” Carl 
Schurz wrote, “It is idle to say 
that it will be time to speak of 
Negro suffrage when the whole 
colored race will be educated, for 
the ballot may be necessary to him 
to secure his education.” 

Time passed and I did win the 
ballot and education. I was willing 
to work for it and so I went to 
Hampton Institute and worked and 
later made exit from these halls 
of learning and founded Tuskegee 
Institute in Alabama so that others 
—many others—might enjoy this 
hallowed privilege. “A leader of 
my race” they called me, ‘fa man 
of honor and integrity.” Yes, they 
called me Booker Washington. 

When Tuskegee had grown and 
gained respect and I later became 
a scientist at this famed institution 
and made innumerable discoveries 
with the peanut (they say I may 
have had ideas in the back of my 
head that later contributed to the 
discovery of the atomic bomb) they 
called me George—George Wash- 
ington Carver—noted Negro scien- 
tist—man of renown, quiet, re- 
spected, reserved—with a _ giant 
capacity for generating ideas and 
thoughts that became headline 
news. 

Yes, I’ve made headlines in 
medicine, the arts, literature, edu- 
cation, politics, law, and baseball 
since that time. 

The launching of the ‘“‘Niagara 
Movement” by twenty-nine daring 
fellow citizens in 1905 followed by 
the formation of the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of 
Colored People in 1910, marked an 
epoch in my advancement. The or- 
ganization grew and in later years 
when my people needed someone 
interested in fighting for oppor- 
tunities which a hundred years be- 
fore or even twenty-five would have 
been shrugged off as impossible, 
impractical, undemocratic to aspire 

(Continued on page 11) 


When Children Help Plan 


Real Health Teachings Gan Live 


By Mrs. LENDORA Y. BRowNn, The Grade Teacher, Annie W. Holland School, Rocky Mount 





Did you ever think of putting 
“real life’ into your classroom 
health teachings? It provides won- 
derful experiences and astonishing 
results. Just play “Foxy, Goosey, 
Gander’! with the children’s health 
needs and interests. Take them into 
the community and into homes. Get 
ideas, problems and help for your 
use when you return to your class- 
room. Health education can be 
alive. 


This is one way we tried to en- 
liven our health education in the 
Seventh Grade, and it worked out 
successfully. During one of the 
health period discussions, we de- 
cided to name our health study 
period? the “Better Health Period.” 
Each student wanted to think about 
what was most needed to improve 
his health and make for more 
healthful living. Reports in the 
form of suggestions, findings and 
questions were listed on the chalk 
board the following day. There were 
so many that the class decided to 
vote on which suggestions should be 
used first. The others would be 
used in order of voting count se- 
quence as time, need, and interest 
permitted. 


A few of the suggested topics 
were: “Preventing The Spread of 
Respiratory Diseases’, “Improving 
Sanitary Conditions At School,” 
Cleaning our Community For 
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Better Health,” “Better Lighting 
and our Vision,” also “Proper Food 
And Our Health. The topic the 
writer had thought the least about 
received the highest number of 
votes, it was ‘Better Lighting and 
Our Vision’. 


Several periods were necessary 
for planning and organizing the 
class for work.—There was much 
discussion. Out of the discussion 
came questions like these: (a) 
What prompted the interest to 
study lighting? There are three 
types of lights in our school. Why? 
(b) How shall we find out ? Who can 
tell us? (c) Why can we read 
better the writing on our green 
chalkboards with out the lights 
than when they are on? (d) Why 
does reading cause my eyes to hurt 
more at home than when reading 
at school? (e) Why is it easier to 
read by electric light than by kero- 
sene lamp light? 


The class president suggested 
that many answers could be found 
in the text books. Some one else 
stated that we could use the library 
and the supplementary books. 
Another said we could make a ques- 
tionnaire and send copies to the 
homes to find some answers. ‘““‘We 
could take a hike through the com- 
munity and observe the conditions 
as they really are’, said another 
student. “Maybe we can do some- 


thing about what we see.” “Per- 
haps we could ask some people in 
our town to visit our class and talk 
to us,” someone exclaimed. These 
suggestions and statements were 
agreed upon and different groups 
were organized to take the respon- 
sibility for acting upon them. 


It was great fun for all of us to 
watch the work take shape. Observ- 
ing the enthusiasm was a source of 
great satisfaction for the instruc- 
tor. Each group was quite anxious 
to solve its problem first and make 
a report. The teacher’s job was to 
give aid and guidance to the groups 
when aid and guidance were asked 
for. 


The Reference group, reported a 
bibliography which could be found 
in the library, on the supplemen- 
tary book shelves, or in our class- 
room. These books were to be used 
as the reference material when 
needed. The reference committee 
also asked other class members to 
bring to school any material that 
was found outside and share it with 
the class. The group was also re- 
sponsible for aiding other groups to 
find the recommended or needed 
reference materials. 


The next committee, the Survey 
Group, submitted a list of questions 
to the class which were to form 
the Survey Questionnaire. Addi- 
tional questions or suggestions 
were asked for from the class. This 
group was responsible for complet- 
ing the survey form, getting it 
mimeographed, distributed, collect- 
ed, tabulated, evaluated, and sum- 
marized. 


Yes, this was the work of the 
children with the guidance and a 
few necessary suggestions from the 
teacher. 


The Project Committee recom- 
mended that the class take an 
“Observation Hike” through the 
community. In order to make the 
hike purposeful the reporter stated 
that the class should agree on the 
following: (1) What we should 
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look for, (2) How we would make 
observations, (3) How we should 
make true reports and not cause 
any one to be embarrassed, and (4) 
How to make notes of what possible 
improvements could be made. This 
group followed through to check on 
the results of the trip. 


What else was left for the final 
group to report? We called the 
committee resulting from the dis- 
cussion the “Consultant Seekers.” 
Actually that was exactly what 
they were. They sought individuals 
who could visit our class and speak 
about specific angles of the project 
under consideration. Their list in- 
cluded Parents, Teachers, Doctors, 
City Health Officers, School Nurses, 
Janitors, etc. This group accepted 
the responsibility for inviting the 
guests and properly thanking them 
afterward. 


Each committee was given per- 
mission to use whatever method or 
type of activities it desired in de- 
veloping the reports. All available 
material which would make the 
study ‘Real Life” was at their dis- 
posal. 


Now that you have a general 
picture of our class organization, 
perhaps you would like to know 
how we worked on the project re- 
ferred to at the beginning of my 
story. 


You remember that the study 
was an outgrowth of an observa- 
tion made regarding the lights used 
in our school. There are three dif- 
ferent styles: The large globe- 
covered lights that are attached to 
the ceiling of six rooms; the three 
sectioned type covered lights that 
hung about twelve inches down 
from the ceilings of four rooms, and 
four other globe-covered lights 
attached to a chrome rod extend- 
ing about eighteen inches down 
from the ceilings. 


Some boys wanted to draw pic- 
tures of these different styles of 
light fixtures. They went to various 
rooms to make the drawings. When 
this had been done the drawings 
were reproduced by each original 
“artist” on a large piece of wrap- 
ping paper to make a mural for the 
bulletin board. 

The title for the display was, 
“Our School Lights.”” On the left 
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side were the words, “Why Three 
Types”? And on the right side was, 
“Which Is Best For Our Eyes”? 


During the discussion period it 
was stated that poor home lights 
often caused eye trouble when read- 
ing, therefore, the study extended 
into the home. Another mural was 
produced showing the electric light 
and the kerosene lamp as used in 
the home. Yes, in our school com- 
munity there are homes where the 
old fashioned lamp is still the only 
means of lighting. 


Posters were made showing cor- 
rect ways of sitting for best light- 
ing effect upon the eyes. Some of 
the posters were for artificial light- 
ing and some were for natural 
lighting. 


We used our text books, library 
books, supplementary books, in- 
surance company pamphlets, and 
any other reading material that 
could be found. These materials 
were used to gather information 
about light, lighting, good posture, 
eyes, and vision. 


The study was kept “real through 
the use of charts, light bulbs, kero- 
sene lamps, light meters, prisms, 
and chicken heads. Experiments 
with the above named articles were 
performed except with the chicken 
heads. They were used to study the 
parts of the eye. Chicken eyes are 
very much like human eyes. 


“A Light and Vision” survey was 
made of the school community 
through a questionnaire. These are 
filled by the children and parents 
at home, returned, tabulated, dis- 
cussed and evaluated. Children then 
made decisions as to what could be 
done for health improvement as re- 
lated to lighting and vision. 


Consultants were invited to our 
class. They were the school Prin- 
cipal, a School Nurse, an Electri- 
cian, and an Optometrist. The 
School Nurse helped to give the eye 
test; the school Principal told why 
we had the different types of light. 
He used the light meter with the 
aid of the students to measure the 
light in each room so as to de- 
termine which type of light was 
best for good vision. The optome- 
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trist talked about the eyes, their 
care; some common eye diseases, 
their causes and prevention. He 
told of symptoms to look for in 
respect to poor vision and finally 
gave some information about eye 
glasses. The electrician demon- 
strated different types of bulbs, 
explained differences in use of bulbs 
according to wattage. He gave in- 
formation about the florescence 
light also. To culminate this study 
an exhibit was arranged showing 
the work of students including 
booklets containing a complete 
record of each child’s activities. 
Parents and friends were invited 
to the classroom to enjoy a “Better 
Vision Tea.” 


Parents as well as children be- 
came more aware of the effect of 
proper lighting and good vision. 
They understood what was neces- 
sary for proper lighting. 


Seven children received needed 
glasses. Three homes were electri- 
fied. Other home changes were 
made such as change of window 
shades, change of light bulbs used, 
cleaning of windows, and even one 
family changed the size of window 
in a room from a small window to 
the standard size. 


The principal informed us that 
an adjustment of school lighting is 
being studied. 


The home, school and community 
worked together to make a health 
study real. The children learned 
and were benefited. The home and 
community became more aware of 
the necessity for proper lghting. 


Real health teachings that live 
must be taken from life itself and 
put into purposeful situations of 
experiences. These experiences 
must be challenging, attractive and 
practical. In the classroom there is 
planning, doing and _ evaluating. 
Facts are collected and given people 
who can benefit from them. Action 
occurs and desirable attitudes de- 
velop. Children learn that the in- 
dividual must take responsibility 
and carry it through to completion 
if our representative republic is to 
be what leaders like Thomas Jeffer- 
son envisioned. 
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THE REAL DANGER TO PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


In the Southern Region there is much being said 
and written about continuing support, or pending 
lack of it, for the public schools in several of the 
states. No well informed student of American history 
and American education can be deluded into be- 
lieving that any state will abolish public schools or 
tong withhold support for them because of the grow- 
ing demand that American children be allowed to 
attend the schools nearest their residence without 
discrimination. Alert students of education, however, 
do see in the controversies promoted by diehard 
politicians a threat to the necessary continuity of 
progress in development of school-community rela- 
tionships. They also see a very real danger that 
educators will be stripped of some legal guarantees 
of professional freedom, so necessary to the mainte- 
nance of teacher morale under the heavy stress of 
the modern teacher load. Educational leaders sense 
the danger that much disorganization can result from 
attempts by political leaders to intimidate educators 
into acceptance of operational plans for schools which 
shame the conscience of good citizens and people of 
good will, be they teachers or laymen. There is real 
danger that demagogues will exert such pressure on 
potential statesmen that statesmanship will give way 
to political expediency which will demoralize public 
education in some areas for a generation. We say a 
generation because of the probability that those edu- 
cators who are once frightened into conformity to the 
unethical lest they lose employment will ever after be 
motivated by such selfish fears. 

There is probability that some administrative 
areas will temporarily wreck their public schools. 
Such action will not destroy these schools nor result 
in their abandonment. Affected communities will be 
disorganized, demoralized, and shamed. They will be 
shocked into realizing that public schools are just as 


necessary in the American community as are police, 
fire, and sanitation departments in the towns and 
cities of the nation. Only those American communi- 
ties with a long tradition of private parochial schools 
can take care of the educational needs of their youth, 
even temporarily, with only the plant and personnel 
of the parochial and other private schools in use. 
Communities which wreck or temporarily abandon 
support of their public schools will soon realize that 
they are part of a modern nation and not feudal 
provinces of yesteryear subject only to the forces of 
nature and the social cleavages within their narrow 
borders. Our national defense demands an educated 
citizenry and eventually the federal government will 
be obliged to see to it that United States citizens are 
educated everywhere in the nation. 


The foregoing is not written to assure any educa- 
tors that they need have no fears. Educators are 
imperiled by the threats of demagoguery in public 
education. A minimum of desirable professional 
status has not been achieved by the public school 
personnel in any of the states whose political leaders 
are considering measures leading toward non-support 
for public schools. Teachers in those states are not 
free to teach the principles of functioning democracy, 
nor to exemplify it in their own professional organiza- 
tions without endangering their tenure. Education 
can never achieve realization of necessary moral and 
spiritual values in the communities of this nation un- 
less teachers are free to follow professionally deter- 
mined teaching practices carried out in an atmos- 
phere favorable to practice of the ethics of the pro- 
fession. The organized profession should take 
cognizance, nationally, of the threat to the quality of 
public education inherent in the controversy. Organ- 
ized educators cannot afford to ‘wait and see’’. 
Nationally educators must work for public policy 
which will give teachers everywhere in the nation 
freedom to teach future citizens of America those 
moral and spiritual values demanded by the ethics of 
the profession. 


This brings us to consideration of what makes a 
public school. It is not the physical plant, the budget, 
the transportation system, and the school tax struc- 
ture of the community. These are the dead skeleton 
constructed to give support to a living program of 
learning and teaching. A public school is essentially 
the children in the classrooms, the teachers, the 
administrative staff, and community organizations 
assisting the learning-teaching process. We have no 
fear of permanent abandonment of the skeletal 
structure of public schools nor even studied wreckage 
of this physical base for the public schools. We have 
great fear that the real essence of the public schools 
in many communities, the children and their teach- 
ers;; will be mistreated, exploited, intimidated, and 
robbed of part of their share of democratic educa- 
tional experience and growth so necessary to their 
well being. The organized profession should do all in 
its power to establish public policy which will save 
children and teachers from paying the penalty for the 
actions of political opportunists and educational 
charlatans. 
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Members and Friends Write 


Dear Dr. Greene: 


Mrs. Irma B. Thompson, President, Virginia Teach- 
ers Association and Mrs. Ellen G. Johnson join with 
me in saying a hearty “thank you” for your splendid 
contribution to our 1955 VTA-NEA FALL LEADER- 
SHIP CONFERENCE held at Virginia Union Uni- 
versity, Richmond on Friday and Saturday last. We 
are glad that is was possible for Mr. Morris to also 
share in our conference. 

Shall expect to see you both in Nashville on the 
first and second, 

Cordially, 
J. Rupert Picott 
Executive-Secretary, VTA 


COLUMBIA 1, SOUTH CAROLINA 
October 3, 1955 
Dear Mr. Greene: 

Now that my responsibility and the conference is 
over, may I add to the many congratulations and 
handshakes you received my personal thanks for your 
contribution and participation. I am sure your hard 
work in making this conference a most enjoyable 
one was appreciated by all. 

The success we had in Nashville is a good indication 
of what a little preparation and effort can do for the 
morale of many persons. Please accept my thanks 
for a job well done. 

With every good wish. 

Yours truly, 
W. E. Solomon, 


THE INDUSTRIAL COUNCIL 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
Troy, New York 
Dear Mr. Greene: 

Please allow me to thank you for your splendid co- 
operation which helped so much to make The 
Pharmaceutical Industry Session of The Industrial 
Council an outstanding success from every point of 
view. 

You will be delighted to learn that we are being 
inundated with extremely enthusiastic congratula- 
tory letters from all parts of the country. Both the 
educator guests and the industrialists indicate that 
they found the experience highly and mutually re- 
warding. 

With best personal wishes, I am, 

Cordially yours, James H. Liberty, Director 


My dear Dr. Greene: 

This comes to express our sincere appreciation for 
your service at our Assembly on October 17th in 
Greenleaf Auditorium. We are deeply grateful to you 
for your interest in Christian Education and the 
unique significance of Shaw University in this task. 
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It is through such generous service as yours that we 
are able to continue this program in these days of 
testing and trying. 

May our Heavenly Father sustain you in the noble 
work which you are doing and may the yield be “an 
hundredfold”!! I am 

Yours in Christian Fellowship, 
Moses N. DeLaney 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
December 15, 1955 

Dear Mr. Greene: 


The points enumerated in your recent letter con- 
cerning the handling of Life Membership payments, 
both initial and installment, are entirely correct and 
satisfactory. It seems that as you have it well or- 
ganized, then the next thing to be done would be to 
help to educate the Life Members according to this 
plan. 

If we can be of any further service to you, please 
let us know. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. L. Christian, Director 
Division of Records 


THE NORTH CAROLINA STATE ART SOCIETY 
June 23, 1955 
Dear Sir: 


I am returning with appreciation the enclosed 
check for $35.00 which you sent as honorarium for 
my talk for the Art Section of your Association at 
the annual meeting here recently, because I never 
think of accepting an honorarium or fee for talks of 
this kind for education groups. When I go out of 
town to speak, the sponsoring organization usually 
pays travel expense. But there was not such expenses 
in connection with my talk here in Raleigh, and I 
was very glad to have the opportunity to tell the 
members of the group something of the State Art 
Gallery’s work and future plans. 

It would please me very much if this $35.00 could 
be used in some way that would be of help to the 
Art Section of the North Carolina Teachers’ Associa- 
tion in carrying out its work. 

With appreciation and good wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Lucy Cherry Crisp 








TEACHERS CONFIDENTIAL LOANS 
$50 to $300 on your signature only 
Repay in small monthly payments 
Details free—write today. 
TEACHERS LOAN SERVICE 
Dept, 11 BRUNDIDGE, ALA. 
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The Heritage ot Otticers-Elect 


By GEORGE L. HARPER, Outgoing President Piedmont District Teachers Association 


Officers Elect, may I remind you 
that you are heading an organiza- 
tion that is boastful of one pur- 
pose, of one aim and of one goal— 
a purpose of mutual service, an 
aim of personal growth and a goal 
of dynamic genuine professional- 
ism. Unfortunately, the purpose is 
sometimes beclouded and impeded 
by petty differences; the aim is 
obscured, by indolence and re- 
sultant misunderstanding and the 
ultimate goal is shrouded in a mist 
of misgivings for the need of fore- 
sight and the will to work until 
clarification prevails and success 
arrives. 

But in spite of these unfortunate 
aspects, we believe the Association, 
your heritage, has created a fellow- 
ship, fostered an inspiration, nur- 
tured an interest, provided an op- 
portunity, stimulated an idea, pro- 
moted a respect, and brought forth 
a condition impregnated with 
grand intentions, high hope and a 
great faith that could not exist in 
the absence of the Association. 

It is, therefore, the unmistake- 
able duty of the Elect to give great- 
er impetus to the cause of the 
Piedmont District Teachers As- 
sociation. Its purpose must be 
broadened and made more func- 
tional. The lethargic and indiffer- 
ent members among us must be 
aroused, motivated and inspired 
professionally for the good of self, 
of the association, of the schools, 
and of the state. There are a place 
and need for all educational work- 
ers in this association. It is now 
your vital duty to enroll and acti- 
vate them. The Elect, therefore, 
must do more than has ever been 
attempted before. This is quantity, 
but there is quality also, to be dealt 
with. All of what has been attempt- 
ed before can not be neglected now. 
It must be done again, and again, 
but done better than it has ever 
been done before. The goal of the 
association must be kept aloft, but 
so clarified and so simply portray- 
ed that he who dares to look may 
be inspired to become a_ better 
teacher, a better administrator, 
and a better citizen in his own 
right. 
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Aims can never be realized and 
goals attained without the im- 
plementation of purpose. The 
frame-work of implementation 
consists of the Conferences, the Di- 
visions, the Sections and other 
Interest Groups summarized in the 
term, “Annual Convention.” It is 
needless to say that the Association 
as exhibited in our Annual Con- 
vention will be no greater than the 
Divisions, the Sections and other 
Interest Groups composing it. In- 
stead, may attention be directed to 
the constituents themselves. The 
heads of Divisions, Sections and 
Interest Groups should hold a 
Planning Conference, probably 
headed by the Vice-President, prior 
to the Annual Convention. Such 
a conference would provide an op- 
portunity for coordination of 
efforts and correlation of activities. 
Out of the process should come an 
increasingly better program to 
justify the growing emphasis 
placed upon discussion and ex- 
change of ideas, in efforts to im- 
prove classroom instruction, rather 
than upon Oratory and Formal 
Display. 

With increasing emphasis on dis- 
cussion and exchange of ideas 
comes an increasing opportunity 
for greater participation and keen- 
er sensitivities to the needs and 
aims of the Association. The re- 
sponsibilities engendered by par- 
ticipation give a sense of belonging, 
the holding power of the Associa- 
tion. But, may the Association 
never find satisfaction and com- 


placency in the mere drawing and 
holding power of responsibility. 
These forces are not sufficient in 
impact to assure the needed rate 
and degree of growth. A worth- 
while common interest must tran- 
scend our activities and contribute 
to our felt needs. 


No group of people will ever fail 
to patronize a movement which 
gives the group what it wants or 
develops a program to make the 
group desirous of that which it 
has to offer. What does the Associa- 
tion offer? How much persuasive 
appeal does its program have? 


At any rate, the Piedmont As- 
sociation has the coveted distinc- 
tion of possessing more colleges 
and universities than does any 
other similar Association in the 
state. It is, therefore, the richest 
in human resources, resources of 
hope, of insight, and vision to 
steer it deeper into the vast hinter- 
lands of human affairs. 


The opportunities to elevate the 
Piedmont District Teachers As- 
sociation to a higher level of prac- 
tical and essential service are all 
yours. Will you utilize them and 
accept the call to progress as exem- 
plified in improved supervision, in 
improved administration, and in 
improved classroom instruction as 
your greatest and most important 
challenge? This isachallenge 
around which proximity and ap- 
proximate similarity of sources 
afford superior opportunities for 
service to our profession. 
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Are You Teaching and Testing 
The Application of Principles in Science? 


By OZELL K. BEATTY, Professor of Biology, Livingstone College 


Students are thrilled with the 
idea of scientific experiments and 
knowledge. Many a boy or girl is 
eager to learn chemistry and biol- 
ogy. When we show them a plain 
test tube, or have them observe 
directly the function of vital in- 
ternal organ, their tongues literally 
hang out with enthusiam. They 
long to play with the first magnet 
that is within their initial exper- 
ence. Yet, a few years of science 
classes including, say, some qualita- 
tive analysis or a study of compara- 
tive anatomy tends to change this 
inquisitive enthusiasm into a 
strange picture of science as being 
a sort of strange collection of facts 
and formulas, or else, as a game of 





PROLOGUE 
(Continued from page 5) 
for and the like, and I was often 
mistaken for someone of Caucasian 
origin, they called me Walter 
White, Executive Secretary of the 
NAACP (whose works and deeds 
are a memorial to his life). 

Yes, they even called me com- 
munist if I appeared interested in 
the advancement of opportunities 
for all people; advancement of the 
human race whom God made in his 
own image and respected as man. 

In 1942 when Pearl Harbor was 
known to be not only an island 
where people loved and lived and 
hoped, but also as an arsenal of 
military power, there arose a great 
American conflict which had to be 
dealth with realistically and de- 
manded every good pair of hands; 
they called me the Negro G. I. 
President Roosevelt, meanwhile, 
talked about freedoms; freedom 
from want, freedom of worship, 
freedom of speech, and freedom 
from fear. The last freedom had a 
special meaning for small nations 
and national minorities. No one 
could deny that a strange awaken- 
ing was taking place among millions 
of people in Asia and Africa and 
the islands—an awakening that 
concerned me deeply, then and now, 
An American of African Descent. 


“getting the right answer’. This 
attitude of course, is to a large 
extent the direct results of teach- 
ing practices, and is a behavorial 
response on the part of the stu- 
dent, to some degree, to the type 
of testing devices now in use. 


Scientists and students of science 
are still looked upon to a great de- 
gree with a composite of awe, sus- 
picion, and admiration. Individuais 
who are able to recall the most 
minute of facts or figures, but as 
persons who use these facts and 
figures very little or if any toward 
the solving of problems of every 
day living. 

It is not implied here, that the 
acquisition of facts are within 
themselves a necessary evil. On the 
contrary, facts are very necessary 
within the context of any subject, 
especially science. But if knowledge 
for effective living is to be sound, 
one must know the relationships 
which link facts together, and to 
know how and when to use them. 
There must be knowledge with 
understanding, (actual applica- 
tion) beyond knowledge for infor- 
mation. 

The writer is emphasizing that 
since principles are scientific truths 
having wide applications that the 
mere acquisition of factual ele- 
ments alone is not a guarantee, nor 
are they sufficient within them- 
selves to allow the student to make 
such generalizations as might be 
looked upon as principles. The 
teacher must make a conscientious 
effort through teaching and test- 
ing to have the student think re- 
flectively. This can be done most 
effectively by starting with those 
experiences that are inherently 
interesting and worthwhile to the 
learner, and closing the cycle with 
the application of those principles 
to new life situations. In the solu- 
tions of problems which are worth- 
while to him, the learner will build 
an ever enlarging background of 
meanings for these principles as 
he meets and solves his problems 
on higher and higher levels. For 
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example, it may be important to 
the student in his personal and 
social behavior to realize thorough- 
ly that common colds are produced 
by bacteria or viruses, which are 
distributed from infected to non- 
infected individuals and the mere 
fact of getting ones feet wet or 
sitting in a draft will not produce 
the condition if the causative or- 
ganisms are not present. To know 
that the common housefly may 
spread typhoid germs may be a 
biological fact sufficient to justify a 
swat-the-fly campaign. But it sinks 
into insignificance when the stu- 
dent is made thorouhgly conscious 
of the fact that for every thousand 
flies swatted many millions are 
breeding in manure piles, and privy 
vaults, and garbage cans, and that 
one case of improper sewage dis- 
posal or inadequate filtration of a 
water supply will offset a thousand 
fold the possible good from a whole 
summer of swatting the fly. In both 
the above mentioned cases, an in- 
telligent understanding and appli- 
cation of the principle of cause of 
infection by contamination is far 
more important to the student in 
the maintenance of a healthy life 
than would be the random memori- 
zation of the names of particular 
isolated organisms causing particu- 
lar diseases. 

Results that the learner can use 
freely, flexibly, spontaneously, and 
confidently in a variety of situa- 
tions are clearly superior to those 
which he can produce when he is 
given the right cue or asked the 
right question. 

A substantial justification of 
teaching students to apply scientific 
principles is the relative “Perma- 
nence of that Learning” as reveal- 
ed by Tyler? in a series of tests at 
Ohio State University. 

In June of 1932, different types 
of examination exercises were 
given to 82 students who had taken 
the elementary zoology course in 
1930-31, and who had taken no 


2, R. W. Tyler, “Permanence of Learning’, Jour- 
nal of Higher Education, IV (April 1933), 


203-204. 
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course in zoology in the succeeding 
fifteen months. 


Type of examination exercise: 


1. Naming animal structures 
pictured in diagrams 


2. Identifying technical terms 


3. Applying principles to new 
situations 


4. Recalling information 


5. Interpreting new experiments 

The average scores (results) 
from these examinations reveal 
that specific information, which is 
represented by exercises requiring 
the name of animal structures, is 
most quickly forgotten. The in- 
formation of a more general appli- 
cation is most permanent, and that 
during the fifteen months period 
there was no loss in the ability of 
students to apply important zoolog- 
ical principles to new situations or 
to interpret data from experi- 
ments. It is clear that the perma- 
nent results of the college educa- 
tion are not the specific items of 
information recalled, and that the 
organization of courses and the 
development ofexaminations 
should center around the objectives 
which are found to have a more 
permanent value in college educa- 
tion. 

Much of the welfare of civiliza- 
tion,? and perhaps even its fate, 
depends on science. Our science 
course must educate the students 
to understand this dependence. 
Scientists have a characteristic way 
of thinking and planning and 
working, which we call the scien- 
tific method or science itself, that 
offers intellectual resources and 
guidance to all students. Our sci- 
ence courses must send out stu- 
dents delighted with that under- 
standing of science, and ready to 
turn it in new directions. In other 
words, we need to give an under- 
standing of science and its con- 
tributions or applicability to the 
intellectual, religious, social, and 
physical aspects of our lives. 


Regardless of the subject-matter 
field, the evaluation program 
should be based upon the objectives 
set up for the course. For instance, 
if one objective among others, is 
to teach the application of prin- 
ciples in Biology, then by all means, 
we must construct a testing device 


8. David F. Miller and Glenn W. Blades, Methods 
and Materials for Teaching Biological Sciences, 
McGraw Hill Company, New York, 1988. p 22. 
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to evaluate these applications of 
principles. We must make a more 
determine attempt to improve 
teaching and evaluation by bring- 
ing it much more closely into re- 
lationship with the stated objec- 
tives of teaching, and by emphas- 
ing such processes as analytical 
thinking, drawing inference from 
data, and applying principles, and 
the like, rather than _ routine 
memory. 


Listed below is a teacher made 
test that will evaluate the applica- 
tion of some principles in Biology. 


Directions: Below each problem are two lists 
of statements which can be used to answer the 
problem. Place a plus (++) sign in the parenthesis 
after the statement of statements which tell what 
will probably happen. The second lists contains 
statements which can be used to explain the 
right answers. Place a plus (+) sign in the 
parenthesis after the statement or statements 
which give the reason for the right answers. 
Some of the other statements are true but do 
not explain the right answers; do not check these. 


1. Our mother transplanted some flower seedling 
into moist soil on a warm sunny day. She 
shaded some of the plants with heavy cheese- 
cloth screen, leaving the others exposed to 
the full sunlight. Two hours after trans- 
planting, how will the behavior of those two 
lots of plants probably compare, and why? 

a. None of the plants will show wilting 


wi ssacenisabeascee cats decie cua eecntne ee teeta Gap ikass 
b. practically all of the plants will show 
some degree of wilting ................... (Ga) isb: 
ec. The plants in full sunlight will die... 
beanies tancwasa vacd eae aad eee ene ace scene ee es inc 


d. The plans in full sunlight will show more 
wilting than the shaded plants................... 


e. The plants in full sunlight will show less 

Jess wilting than the shaded plants....... 

Be itedne ot eae seb ag ee ce eee (Gaines 

From the following answers select and check 

the ones which indicate the line of reasoning you 
followed in making your predictions above. 

f. Root hairs probably increase the absor- 

bingessurtaceyof crootsnas ste nee 

g. The heating effect noe ‘intense sunlight 


results in the rapid evaporation of 
water from some plants ................ ‘(es 
h. Plants wilt when water intake is less than 
watertloss 2. sites sete es (ap) Sch. 
i. Plants always die when transplanted on 
& Hot wsunny GAY. ee (ee) er: 
j. Shading reduces water loss by transpira- 
GlOM eres a ete (3) Sa 
k. Transpiration rate is “inereased by 
shading >.n.2oe eee eee Co) ik? 


l. The water absorbing surface of roots is 
usually greaterly reduced in ordinary 
transplanting procedure.................... ( 


2. A fresh water acquarium was made by the 
class in general Biology. The number of green 
plants, the number of fresh water animals, (fish, 
snails, etc.) and the amount of water used 
created a balanced environment. If the acquarium 
is covered, and the amount of light striking it is 
controlled, what is your prediction as to the state 
of the life in the acquarium six months later? 
Why? 

a. The water in the acquarium will turn 
green because of excessive plant growth 


Be Sine ceees sonar auemaneey ss avestpac a acarcas eet (S43) cas 
b. The water in the acquarium will become 





clowdy because of excessive animal 
TOWN Secaceccssacetoesceeeeres ere rcakcee oo teeeies Ce ibe 
ec. The water in the acquarium will remain 
CIO RT hore secastedecnncsecenebe Ga eeovet ee Rees GD )ites 
d. The ani the lack of 
ORY LOM we Seater es eee ees CS) ds 

e. The plants will die for the lack of 
CALDON dioxide cccstente: eee ee eet (Gue)inds 

f. The animals will continue to live normal- 
Nye avacdcctecessndyssevees leccatets. acaueneteees eee Ce 
g. The plants will continue to live normally 
EEF canpvcacocten acess neta olan cece aeretree tee taraes Ce) cs 
From the following answers select and check 


the ones which indicate the line of reasoning you 
followed in making your predictions above. 

a. That when plants are placed in an ac- 

quarium with animals, they outgrow the 

AMLIM AG “socsacec. ves cvasbeese es ca-oeucs sence Gears (am) ear 

b. That when animals are placed in an ac- 

quarium with plans they outgrow the 

pene once ec neo ce ae eee eA ee (eb 

e (Pues 


ce. That when all the oxygen in the water 


is used up the plants will die .....................- 
d. That when all the C02 in the water is 
used up the plants will die............ ‘er d: 


e. That when the plants, the animals, and 
the water are in a balanced state, that 
this state is maintained indefinitely........ 


( 

f. That the oxygen given off by the plants 
is used in respiration by the animals........ 
BOS su eccaceeos oe eee (Cae) eee 

g. That the CO2 given off by the animals, is 
used by the plants in photosyntiesis........ 


3. A farmer claims that the first offspring born 
to a mare which runs very fast will be a poor 
runner compared to an offspring born later in life 
of this same mare. In other words, he says the 
accumulated practice of the mother in running is 
transferred to her later offsprings in a greater 
degree. Using well known principles of genetics, 
what would you predict, and why? 


a. The farmer is correct; the later offsprings 
should be better runners 


b. The farmer is incorrect; differences in 
running ability depend on evironmental 
conditions such as feeding, care, ete. All 
horses have the same ability at birth. 
naval dois Oodeng eee eee cg ee oe a (acd) 

e. The farmer is incorrect; running ability 
depends on heredity and environment........ 
daownsadvene cso ecboeeaoeetLe d= see ate ea ee Gre: 

d. The farmer is incorrect; running ability 
depends on heredity and environment........ 
Sess tsaca tear gecoe geese teeta a be ee (Cra? 

From the following answers select and check the 
ones which indicate the line of reasoning you 
followed in making your predictions above. 

e. The gene constitution of germ cells 
produced by animals throughout their 
mature life is not modified by the 


activities of those animals............ eS en 
f. The environment causes changes in 
animals which may be passed on to off- 


SPRINGS les Sal ee ee ee eee (em) af: 
g. The potential limits of organ function- 
ing, such as running, are determined by 
the genetic constitution of the animal. 


h. When the heredity is the same Ciel 
twins) the difference between the two 
individuals are ascribed to environment 

0 aciaestetesresadece ome ees eee ee ee Geen: 

i. Various environmental factors, such as 
food and care, may modify the function- 
ing of various organs within the limits 

_ determined by heredity 2.00 ee ae 

j. When the environment is the same for two 
or more animals, differences in the func- 
tioning of organs of these animals are 
dueltowheredity i.e cee em nee (( =) a 


4. The protoplasm of many plant cells is more 
permeable to water than to various salts in solu- 
tion in the protoplasm. Some of these cells are 
placed in a hypertonic-salt solution. What will 
probably happen to the cells, and why? 

a. The cells will not be affected in any 
WAY. Neste at ece eae a ens (Se) Bae 
b. The cells will swell up and may burst 


ce. The cells will shrink and become wrinkled 


esudeeecsexQeantdivea tooo eked sere via (Cs) mes 

From the following statements select and check 

the ones which indicate the line of reasoning you 
followed in making your prediction above. 

d. The salts in the cell will slowly diffuse 

out into the surrounding water 


guvoctsueduteaasnacsstacctetn s oeteeeee or ds 
e. The water diffuses into the cell more 
rapidly than out of the cell................ aires 


f. The loss of salts from the cells by dif- 
fusing outward causes them to shrink 
and become wrinkled........................ (her 

g. Substances diffuse most abundantly from 
regions of lower concentration to regions 
of higher concentration.................... Crs: 

h. The direction of most diffusion is always 
from regions of higher concentration to 
regions of lower concentration..................... 


When facts are made to have 
fuller meanings through generali- 
zations, when generalizations are 
made to live through application of 
principles to life problems, and 
when their meaning and utility are 
combined with habits of thinking, 
they are bound to produce meanine- 
ful situation to the learner which 
should definitely function in his ad- 
justments to the needs of life. 
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Dr. S. D. Williams Mr. C. J. Barber 


Mr. W. R. Collins Mr. R. S. Cooper 


Mr. W. A. Foster 





Mr. ©. A. Harris 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE 
REPORT 


January 3, 1956 


The NCTA Nominating Committee 
met on December 17, 1955 and process- 
ed the nominations from the five dis- 
tricts for NCTA officers as required by 
the NCTA Constitution. As a result of 
the balloting by the Nominating Com- 
mittee the following candidates were 
nominated: 


For President 

Dr. S. D. Williams 
For Vice President 

Mr. C. J. Barber 

Mrs. Pauline B. Foster 


For Recording Secretary 
Mrs. Geneva J. Bowe 
Mrs. Willa C. Bryant 


For Treasurer 
Dr. N. H. Harris 


For Executive Committee 


(3 to be elected) 
Mr. W. R. Collins 
Mr. R. S. Cooper 

Dr. C. U. DeBerry. 
Mr. W. A. Foster 


for JANUARY, NINETEEN 








Mrs. Foster Mrs. Bowe 





Dr. C. U. DeBerry 


Mr. A. H. Peeler 


Mr: @; A. Harris 
Mr. A. H. Peeler 
Respectfully submitted, 
(Dr.) Marguerite S. Frierson, 
Chairman 
Robert Reeder 
S. J. Howie 
C. C. Smith 
R. O. Taylor 
W. M. Daniels 
BE. V. Wilkins 
F. J. Corbett 


FOR PRESIDENT 
Dr. S. D. Williams 


For the past 9 years, president of 
Elizabeth City State Teachers College, 
and previously served as dean for 15 
years. Was secretary of the North Caro- 
lina Congress of Colored Parents and 
Teachers and was awarded the gold 
medal and life membership in the 
National association for meritorious 
service. Organized and was president of 
Northeastern District Teachers Associa- 
tion and twice has been president of the 
North Carolina Negro College Con- 
ference. At the present time is a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors of the 
North Carolina Tuberculosis Association, 


Ee Ye= S81 








be 


Mrs. Bryant Dr. N. H. Harris 


ere Are 


Your Candidates 


Organized the Northeastern School- 
master’s Club in 1931 and served as 
president of the organization 7 years. 
Dr. Williams is now serving his second 
year as vice president of the North Caro- 
lina Teachers Association. 


FOR VICE PRESIDENT 


Mr. C. J. Barber 


Native North Carolinian, holds the 
M. S. degree in education from the 
University of Pennsylvania, has served 
as principal of Clarkton schools for the 
past twelve years, has served as presi- 
dent of the Bladen County local associa- 
tion, member of the NCTA Executive 
Committee and as delegate to the 1953, 
1954, and 1955 NEA conventions; active 
as president and NEA coordinator of the 
Southeastern District NCTA and as 
chairman of the Elementary Education 
Department, has been active in the State 
Association for 18 years, active in 
church and fraternal organizations. 
Serving at present as Chairman of the 
NCTA Committee on Tenure and Aca- 
demic Freedom and attended meetings 
of the national committee at the 1954 
and 1955 NEA conventions. 
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Mrs. Pauline B. Foster 


Education 


Bachelor of Arts, Bennett College, 
1941. 

Master of Arts, Teachers College of 
Columbia University, 1946. 

Refresher work, A. and T. College, 


Li Otonlte 


Employment 


Summers 1941 and 1942 — Campus 
hostess, Bennett College. 

1941-42—Assistant principal, Boylan 
Haven School for Girls, Jacksonville, 
Florida. 

1942—Classroom teacher, Greensboro 
Public Schools, with teaching experience 
in grades 6, 7 and 8. 

Summer 1943—Nursery school teach- 
er, Washington Street School. Govern- 
ment program under the direction of 
Miss Ruth Steelman. 

Summers 1947 and 1948—Teacher of 
courses in methods and classroom tech- 
niques. A. and T. College. 

1943-1946—Special teacher for the 
physically handicapped children at L. 
Richardson Hospital at the close of each 
regular school day, and on Saturday 
mornings under the auspices of the 
Society for Crippled Children. 


Offices Held and Honors Received 
Local 


1951-1953 —— Served two terms as 
president of the local teachers associa- 
’ tion. During this term of office, the first 
constitution was drafted and adopted, 
the organization became an affiliated 
unit of NEA. The NHA membership of 
local teachers increased from 8 mem- 
pers to include every eligible local 
teacher. 


State 


1953——President of the Division of 
Classroom Teachers of the North Caro- 
lina Teachers Association. During this 
term of office, the first constitution was 
drafted and adopted; a classroom teach- 
er organization was begun in each of 
the five districts of the North Carolina 
Teachers Association. Official recogni- 
tion of the Division of Classroom Teach- 
ers of NCTA by the Department of Class- 
room Teachers of NHA has been received 
this year for the first time. 

1952 —— NEA co-ordinator 
Piedmont District of NCTA. 

1954 —— Served as chairman of the 
Leadership Workshop for the Piedmont 
District. 

1954 and 1955—Served on cooperat- 
ing (NCEA and NCTA) committee to 
plan the North Carolina headquarters 
room at the NEA conventions. 


for the 


National 


1955—Member of the National Ad- 
visory Council, Department of Class- 
room Teachers, National Education As- 
sociation, 
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1954—-On invitation attended the 
meeting of the National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards in Albany, N. Y. 

Attended as a delegate for the North 
Carolina Teachers Association the 
following NEA conventions: Detroit, 
1952, Miami Beach, 1953, New York, 
1954 and Chicago, 1955. 

1955—Attended Classroom Teachers 
National Conference, University of 
Purdue. 


Attended White House Conference 1955. 
Professional Membership 


Life member, National Education As- 
sociation. 

Member, North Carolina Teachers As- 
sociation. 

Member, Division of Classroom Teach- 
ers of the NCTA. 

Member, Greensboro Unit of NCTA. 


Community Services 


Served for three years as member of 
the Board of Directors of the Susie B. 
Dudley YWCA, and acted as chairman 
of the membership campaign during 
that time. 


Now serving as president of the Board 
of Directors of the Metropolitan Nursery 
School, a Community Chest Agency. 

Member of the Board of Directors of 
the Greensboro Community Chest. 

Member of the St. James Presbyterian 
Church, and Director of the Vacation 
Church School. 

Member of the League of Women 
Voters. 


Published Articles 


“ARE WE DOING OUR BEST?” 
North Carolina Teachers Record, March, 
1955. 





FOR RECORDING SECRETARY 
Mrs. Geneva J. Bowe 


Mrs. Bowe is a native of Hertford 
County, North Carolina and has had 
the following scholastic training: 

Completed elementary and _ high 
school work at C. S. Brown School, 
Winton, N. C.; 

Graduated from State Teachers Col- 
lege, Elizabeth City, N. C. with a B. S. 
Degree; 

Received Master of Arts Degree in 
“Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment’’ at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 


Services Rendered: 


Taught in the public schools of North 
Carolina for fourteen years; 

Taught handicapped children at Vir- 
ginia State School, Hampton, Virginia, 
one year; 

Served as chairman of the North- 
eastern District Supervisors one year; 


Served as secretary of the Primary 
Section of the Northeastern District of 
the North Carolina Teachers Association 
for a number of years. 


Current Positions: 


Supervisor of Hertford County 
Schools (has held this position for five 
years) ; 

A member of the Executive Committee 
of the Northeastern District of the North 
Carolina Teachers Association; 


Secretary of the Principals and Super- 
visors Section in the same association; 

Assistant Leader of Girl Scout, Troop 
Number 1, Murfreesboro, North Caro- 
lina; 

Active in religious, social and other 
civic activities in the community. 


Mrs. Willa Coward Bryant 


Mrs. Bryant is a native of Durham, 
where she received an A. B. degree 
from N. C. College. She has also re- 
ceived a B. S. degree from Fayetteville 
State Teachers College. She has taught 
in the Moore County Schools for fifteen 
years, where she has served as President 
of the Moore County Unit—NCTA and 
is President of the Marie McIver Teach- 
ers Club. She is an active member of the 
Presbyterian Church and many civic 
organizations. 


“Mrs. Bryant was employed as a 
Secretary for the Social Security Board 
in Chicago, Illinois while on leave of 
absence from Moore County 1942-1945.” 





FOR TREASURER 
Dr. N. H. Harris 


Dr. Harris holds the A. B. degree from 
Virginia Union, and A. M. and Ph. D. 
degrees from the University of Michigan. 
He has served as Supervisor of Negro 
High Schools in North Carolina. At 
present, he is Director of Teacher Edu- 
cation, and the Summer School and Ex- 
tension Department at Shaw University. 
He has contributed research articles to 
such national magazines as the Journal 
of Educational Research, The Nation’s 
Schools, Education Administration and 
Supervision, Journal of Negro History, 
and Journal of Negro Education. He 
holds membership in Pi Gamma Mu and 
Phi Delta Kappa, national sociological 
and educational honorary scholastic 
societies respectively. Treasurer NCTA, 
Chairman NCTA TEPS Committee. 


FOR EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Mr. W. R. Collins 


William R. Collins, native of Manteo, 
North Carolina, received his high school 
training at Rich Square Institute. Rich 
Square, N. C., Norfolk Mission College, 
Norfolk, Virginia, and Roanoke Insti- 
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tute, Elizabeth City, N. C. He is the 
recipient of a B. A. Degree from Shaw 
University, and an M. A. Degree from 
North Carolina College, Durham, N. GC. 
His service in the field of education 
exceeds a period of 33 years, during 
which time he taught for two years at 
Williston Industrial School, Wilming- 
ton, N. C., spent five years as principal 
at Christian College, Franklinton, N. C., 
and has continued service in his second 
principalship for 27 years, including the 
present term, at Johnston County Train- 
ing School, Smithfield, N. C. 

Mr. Collins has missed only one State 
Teachers Association meeting during 
his entire career. He is an active mem- 
ber of the NCTA, Northeastern District 
Teachers Association, NEA, NEA Sec- 
ondary School Principals Organization; 
Eastern Star No. 15, Blue Lodge, Eliza- 
beth City; Henderson Consistery 195, 
Henderson, N. C.; Imran Temple No. 
168, Henderson, N. C., Deacon of the 
First Baptist Church, Smithfield, N. C., 
and is currently engaged in serving the 
NCTA and the Hammocks Beach Cor- 
poration as Chairman of the Fact Find- 
ing Committee in efforts to obtain a 
passageway from the mainland of the 
Hammocks to the beach area. He is 
thoroughly devoted to the program of 
the NCTA. 


Mr. R. S. Cooper 


Russell S. Cooper—A graduate of the 
high school at Hampton Institute, Hamp- 
ton, Virginia, a graduate of Lincoln Uni- 
versity, Pennsylvania, with the A. B. de- 
gree, and a graduate from Hampton 
Institutte with the M. A. degree; Grad- 
uate studies in the field of Education 
pursued at Temple University, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, and study toward 
the doctor’s degree in the field of Guid- 
ance, Columbia University, New York 
City. 

Experience in the field of education 
includes eighteen years as a Science and 
Mathematics teacher, Supervisor of 
Gates County Schools, Principal of the 
T. S. Cooper High School; At present 
Principal of the Beaufort County High 
School, Pantego, N. C., Scouter and Cub- 
master of troop and pack number thirty- 
seven, and Commissioner of the Beau- 
fort-Hyde Boy Scout district. 

Member of the Masonic Lodge, the 
Elk’s Lodge, and the Kappa Alpha Psi 
fraternity. 





Dr. C. U. DeBerry 


Charles U. DeBerry, Principal of 
Bladen County Training School, Eliza- 
bethtown, N. C. Born in Greensboro, 
N. C. .. Sim and Vine (Foster): B. S., 
A. and T. College 1931; M. A., New 
York University 1939; M. A., New York 
University, 1945; Ph. D., New York Uni- 
versity, 1954. Married Nellie O. Hunter 
of Hertford, N. C., March, 1934. Son, 
Charles U. DeBerry, Jr. Experience: In- 
structor and coach, Whiteville High 


for JANUARY, NINETEEN 


School, Whiteville, N. GC., 1931-34; 
Principal, Madison Colored High School, 
Madison, N. C., 1934-42; Coach and 


Director of Athletics, A. and T. College, 
Greensboro, N. C., 1942-44; Principal, 
Bladen County Training School, Eliza- 
bethtown, N. C. 1945—Visiting Pro- 
fessor during Summer session at 
A. and T. College, Fort Valley State Col- 
lege, Fort Valley, Georgia and South 
Carolina State College, Orangeburg, 
S. C. Membership in N. E. A.; A. S.C. D. 
Asso. of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 


Phi Delta Kappa; Phi Beta Sigma 
Fraternity; Mason; Order of Mystic 
SHEL CS ents ae © Sai enV Veen Dee ae): 


I. A. A. B. O. contributions: Echoes of 
Home Economics, A. S. C. D., Ph. D. 
Dissertation: “The Development of 
Standards For Evaluating Democratic 
Administration in Consolidated Schools 
of North Carolina’; 1954. Hobbies: 
Fishing, Games, Hunting, Reading. 





Mr. W. A. Foster 


Principal of East End School, Golds- 
boro; Graduate of Livingstone College 
and Columbia University; Past President 
of Southeaster District; Retiring chair- 
man of the Wayne Division, Boy Scouts 
of America; Coastal Plain District 
N. HE. A. Coordinator; Was Chairman of 
the Promotional Committee that spear- 
headed the Hammocks Drive, 1946-48 
raising over $96,000.00; Chairman 
Board of Trustees St. James A. M. EB. 
Zion Church, Goldsboro. 





Mr. Carl A. Harris 


Native of Warren County, North Caro-: 
lina. Early training in the public schools 
of Hackensack, New Jersey and Warren- 
ton, North Carolina. Graduate of 
A. and T. College, Greensboro, N. C. 
Now doing graduate work at that insti- 
tution. Served as _ principal—Tyrrell 
County (Columbia) high school, and as 
principal—Heck’s Grove School in 
Warren County. Presently principal 
Franklin County Training School at 
Louisburg. Mason, Shriner, Phi Beta 
Sigma Fraternity. Past Chairman High 
School Principal’s Section N. C. T. A. 


A. H. Peeler 


Present Employment: 
Principal, Joseph C. Price School, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Experience: 

Elementary and High School Teacher, 
Principal, Athletic Coach, Educational 
Staff of State and Regional Colleges. 


Professional Activity: 

Active member and officer in N. C. 
Teachers Association; Department of 
Principals, Elementary and Audio Visual 
Section; Member of Committee State- 
Wide Study of Educational Administra- 
tion; Member of Advisory Committee, 
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Council on Teacher Education: Also 
served on various committees, commis- 
sions and groups in educational planning 
and study. Among these are: Southern 
Work-Conference; Southern Associations 
Cooperative Study in Elementary Edu- 
cation; Advisory Committee to State 
Education Commission; Southern States 
Cooperative Program in Educational 
Administration; Advisory Committee 
N. C. Communication Study Commis- 
sion; State Representative National De- 
partment of Elementary School Prin- 
cipal NEA. 


Organizations: 

Methodist Church; Alpha Phi Alpha; 
N. C. Teachers Association: National 
Education Association; Life Member 
(10 years) Department Elementary 
School Principal NEA; Department of 


Audio Visual Instruction; Piedmont 
Board of Officials. 

“Tf elected pledges to continue 
efforts to improve our profession in 


services to the child.” 
December, 1955 





International Relations 
(Continued from page 1) 
4 billion people will inhabit this 
earth by 2,030 A. D. 


Curriculum Wise 


These are just a few questions 
that should be foremost in the 
minds of educators as we envision 
the future. Are we helping our 
students to understand Interna- 
tional Cooperation rather than con- 
flict such as the work of the F.A.O., 
International Post Office and Pacts 
between nations? Is our school 
using all available natural re- 
sources, libraries, charts etc. to 
help inform our students on inter- 
national affairs? Are our schools 
participating in action programs 
such as gifts to Korea and other 
underprivileged countries? Are 
school, home and community help- 
ing pupils to gather a philosophy of 
education conducive to world mind- 
edness ? 

Finally, may I challenge each 
reader to this fact, it is an interest- 
ing time to be alive. The job must 
be done by good will and skill. We 
need to become world minded and 
loyal citizens. 





MEMBERSHIP ROLL 
CORRECTION 
1954-55 
Pitt County Unit 
Winterville School (100%) 


A Travelogue in Free Verse 


By MRs. GENEVE B. MILLER AND MRS. RUTH J. JORDAN, 6th Grade Teachers, Unity School, Statesville. 


Early in November of last year, 
following the Unit on Transporta- 
tion and Communication, a discus- 
sion arose concerning the Capitol. 
In the attempt to clarify the pic- 
ture of the physical structure and 
the internal functioning of the 
governing body, I succeeded in 
arousing the whole curiosity of the 
class in Washington, the Capitol, 
head of our Nation. In the many 
weeks of study and research that 
followed an interest mounted which 
no amount of reading matter nor 
illustration could satiate. Finally 
the feeling of the class culminated 
in the statement ‘we would like to 
see Washington. Couldn’t we go?” 
Perhaps the question came with 
little hope of real satisfaction 


down to planning. First, came the 


definition of a tour, the aims to be 





= 


student accomplished. All of the 
areas of learning were explored: 
Language Arts, Social Studies, 


beyond that gained from the nebu- 
lous promise of “fone day I’m sure, 
you will visit Washington. ‘“How- 
ever, upon consideration of the 
possibility we wondered if it could 
become reality. Our next recourse 
was to the principal, who gave us 
every hope and encouragement of 
fulfillment. 

Then followed a period of true 
learning. With the hope of achieve- 
ment ever before us we settled 


accomplished, the materials needed 
to aid in better organization of such 
a trip, and the best utilization of 
time. Committees were formed to 
handle correspondence, conferences 
with the principal, and recording 
of activities—and finally the cost of 
the trip and handling of money. The 
class as a whole mapped the route 
and selected the high points of 
interest. The Unit itself, was stu- 
dent inspired, student planned, and 


OUR TRIP TO WASHINGTON 


Arithmetic and Science. 

Returning from the tour we have 
attempted to search the values re- 
ceived. In Oral English, Written 
English, and Social Studies it has 
been indicated thus far that this 
was not merely an extended holiday 
during which we saw buildings and 
enjoyed a long ride but a meaning- 
ful tour, the value of which has 
been to all. 


First in war, first in peace, first in the hearts of his country- 
men 

That is the story of Washington, that is the glory of Wash- 

ington . 

So the poem goes, but wait there’s more, 

A Unity chapter added, for you instore. 


On an early May morning in ‘55, 

The students of classes both six and five 

Gathered in front of the High School Hall 

To say good-bye to one and all. 

For they were off, to see the Capitol Dome 

And places where Lincoln, Jefferson, and Truman had made 
their home. 


Over Route 29 the Activity Bus ran 

Without stop, mishap or change in plan 

‘Til there sprang into view the gates of Monticello 
The mansion of Jefferson, a magnificent fellow. 

His genius is plain in this home he designed 

With devices for comfort of every imaginable kind. 


Built in 1770 there’s a mechanical eye that controls the 
french doors 

On the way you go by. 

There’s a device for conditioning the air of this house. 

And a clock timed by cannon balls, that would scare any 
mouse! 


The stables, the smokehouse, the honeymoon lodge 
The grounds, and the tomb, just the site at large 
Offered charms inexplicable in few lines such as these 
So if we rush on, Pardon us, Please! 


The Michie Tavern where Patrick Henry was bred 

Was passed in our travels as we moved on ahead. 

And at last we arrived in the heat of the day 

In this city where thousands of Government servants stay. 

The traffic stormed by us with questioning eye 

Wondering we supposed, whom these folk were from Unity 
High, 


Having come so early, and with no time to waste 
We set out for the Smithsonian Zoo in haste. 

The heigth of the Giraffe was amazing to all 

And the snort of the Hippo made Frank Shuford fall 
Flat on his back in fear of the strange 

Animal, who lives in a swampy terrain. 


The weird arrangement of the hair on the Yak 

And the one or two humps on the Camel’s back 

Left us wild with excitement and gaping in awe 

And this was just the beginning of the things we saw. 

The Tapir, The Python, (Now there’s a huge fellow) 

Who devours his victims in one crushing swallow. 

The Lions, Bears, and Monkeys, of course 

Provided entertainment, and knowledge and interest galore. 
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Tho’ weary, exhausted and tired as they’d been 

Ruby Summers murmured dazedly, ‘It seems like a dream.” 
And toes stirred with delight after a hearty meal 

To rush to a bath and the luxurious feel, 

Of scented release and then heaven’ly bliss 

Sweet, Sweet oblivion ‘tween two snowy white sheets. 


Did the day dawn, was the time really here? 

The tour actually begun and the White House near? 

O happiest of days! Delight beyond telling 

To stroll through the corridors of the President’s dwelling! 


The Ball Room, The Blue Room, The Red Room of State 
The Green Room or Dining Room where Royalty ate. 

The Foyers high-arched, in exquisite taste done 

A fit setting for portraits of the Ex-Presidents therein hung. 
Green-velvet lawn and moon-white fountain 

Completing the picture of our President’s Mansion. 


Leaving here, on we sped to the Jefferson Memorial 

The pure marble temple which stands as testimonial of 
Democracy expressed in the beliefs of this man 

Whose only thought was of Freedom, Freedom according to 
plan. 

Not the least, not the greatest to slight 

For to ALL belong, ‘certain inalienable rights.”’ 


Now for the meat of the trip, the true reason we came 

The House and the Senate, the functioning of same. 

As we sat in the Gallery overlooking the Senate 

Kerr Scott, of N. C. presided from the moment we entered. 
We heard the debate concerning taxation 

The pros and cons, preamble of legislation. 


Clean-faced young page-boys appointed by Merit 
Sat at attention, to their job a high credit. 
Then to the House where the Congressmen sat. 
The words were hot and spirits were high 
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As Coolie was blasted by a Representative named Thye. 
We gazed at the founders of the 48 states 
And we saw the spot marking John Adams fate. 


Next on the Agenda was our homage to Abe 

That stalwart citizen who risked war to save 

A country’s honor, true union to form; 

No nation half-slave, half free could hope to perform 
The duties of Freedom for which she was born. 


The Recorder of Deeds Building and the Roosevelt Plaque 
That enhances the foyer and testifies that 

We too, have a talent to give 

And a spirit and will for our nation to live. 

From Union Station, Gateway to the South 

To the Embassies’ Chanceries, wended our route 

We marked the graciousness of Madame Hu-Wong 

As she presented George Mason with Tea from Oolong. 


Finally, exhausted, but bright-eyed and eager 

We went to a movie, and who would believe it 

There flashed ‘cross the screen the home of Mrs. Miller 
Her birthplace, her church and the face of her sister. 

In the Chesterfield spotlight an interview they gave 

Of Sculptress Selma Burke and the Works she had made. 
Fitting end for the trip and the spirit engendered 

That No Chosen Few in this pattern is blended 

Rather What can you Give to this land indeed 

This Home of the Brave, and Land of the Free! 


Homecoming, yes much wiser are we 

For the things we’d done, and the things we’d seen. 

It cannot be said in words we know 

The effect on our lives, nor are we able to show 

Our gratitude to Mr. Campbell, Mrs. Miller, Mr. Jolly, and 
Ray 

For making possible such opportunity in such a wonderful 
way! 

Ruth Jordan 





LOOKING FOR A GOOD CAMP TO SEND 
YOUR CHILD? 


—THEN TRY US— 
MAPLE CREST CHILDREN’S CAMP 


Hillsdale, N. Y. 


A Modern Children’s Camp operating July 
and August, with a full staff of trained 
workers and all necessary equipment. 





For Further Information Write Or Call— 
Mrs. Dayse Jones Dixon 
43516 N. Green St. 
Morganton, N. C. 
Telephone 1020W 
AFTER JUNE 1st WRITE TO: 
534 W. 152nd St. 

New York 31, N. Y. 
Telephone Au 3-1639 
or 
Mrs. George W. Hodges 
312 Manhattan Ave. 

New York 26, N. Y. 
Telephone Un 5-0837 





A NECESSARY JOB—STILL UNFINISHED 


We Still Need 
To 


ORGANIZE A HAMMOCKS BEACH CLUBS IN ALL LOCAL 
ASSOCIATION COMMUNITIES 


Heres How: 


Call Together All Life Members Of The Hammocks Beach Project Em- 
ployed In Your School System. Enroll These As The Educator Members 
Of The LOCAL HAMMOCKS BEACH CLUB. 


I 


Invite All Leadership Personnel Of Other Hammocks Charter Beneficiaries 
To Become Hammocks Life Members And Join The Local Hammocks 
Club. WHO ARE THEY? 


—YMCA and YWCA Staff Members —Farm and Home Extension Agents 
—Boy Scout and Girl Scout Executives —4-H Club Leaders 
—Educational workers in Public Health and —Leaders of NCTA College Sponsored Educa- 
Recreation tional and Church Groups 
—PTA Officials 
Ill 


Enlist the interest of local members of all branches of the medical profes- 
sion, Lawyers, and interdenominational organizations of church leaders 
in affiliation with the Hammocks Beach Project through their state or 
regional headquarters operating in North Carolina. 


This | year support the $1.00 per teacher drive for Hammocks Promotion. 


d UW. Seabrook, CHAIRMAN BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 


HAMMOCKS BEACH CORPORATION 





Garolina Roor 
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A COMPLETE EDUCATION ON ONE 
CAMPUS 


@® Undergraduate @® Graduate ® Professional 


Offering 28 Courses In Education 
Leading To The A.B. And A.M. 
Degrees 


SUMMER SCHOOL BEGINS 


JUNE 18 





For Information Write 


Director of Admissions 











BENNETT 
COLLEGE 


Greensboro, N. C. 
Dr. Willa B. Player, President 


“a distinctive 
college for women” 


Offering pre-medical and pre-dental training, 
courses in secretarial and medical secretarial 
science, laboratory technology, library 
science, theater arts, psychology, sociology 
and nursery school education. 


® 


Freshman Registration Sept. 12, 1956 
Returning Students Register Sept. 18, 1956 
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FOR CATALOG OR ADDITIONAL 
INFORMATION WRITE TO 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 
BENNETT COLLEGE 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 











NORTH CAROLINA COLLEGE AT DURHAM 


Durham, North Carolina 


1956 SUMMER SCHOOL 


SIX WEEK SESSION— 11 JUNE-19 JULY 
REGULAR SESSION— 11 JUNE- 4 AUGUST 
POST—SESSION — 6 - 22 AUGUST 


Academic and Professional Courses Leading To The Degrees Of 


Bachelor of Arts; Bachelor of Science; Bachelor of Seience in 
- Commerce; Bachelor of Science in Home Economics; Master of 
| Arts; Master of Education; Master of Library Science; Master 
of Science; Doctor of Philosophy (Education) | 
| Workshops | 

Aleoholic Education; Audio-Visual Education; Family Re- | 

lations; Health Education;Juvenile Probation Officers and 
Workers; Mental Health; Principals; Reading; Resource-Use- | 
Education; Social Studies; Special Education. | 
A highly trained faculty of resident and visiting specialists. 
A beautiful camps in a stimulating community. 


| 
For Summer School Bulletin, or other information, Write to | 





Director of Summer School 
North Carolina College at Durham 
Durham, North Carolina 
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Banking Houses ......--.----------------- 93,311.77 Ps . 
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SHAW UNIVERSITY 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


NINETY YEARS OF SERVICE 


Offering a program of well-rounded Christian higher education designed to prepare the youth of today for 


service and leadership tomorrow. 


Class A rated by the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
Courses leading to the A. B., B. S., and B. D. degrees in the following fields of concentration: 
Natural Science and Mathematics 


Business Administration 
Education 
Home Economics 
Languages and Literature 


Training approved by the Veterans Administration 


THE SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


The University’s School of Religion offers a 
three year course of studies leading to the degree 
of Bachelor of Divinity. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Six Weeks June 6 to July 14 
Dr. NELSON H. HARRIS, Director 


FALL TERM BEGINS—September 14, 1956 


For Information and Bulletins Write 
The Registrar 


WILLIAM R. STRASSNER, President 

























Greetings from 


Livingstone College 


Founded 1879 Salisbury, North Carolina 

A non-sectarian, liberal arts, co-education institu- 
tion with a fourfold—academic, religious, cultural 
and social—program under the auspices of the 
A. M. E. Zion Church. 


Presenting 


“A DYNAMIC PROGRAM DESIGNED TO 
DEVELOP A QUALITY STUDENT” 


Steeped in tradition, Livingstone College 
offers training planned for the development 
of integrated personalities qualified to assume 
leadership as teachers, ministers, pre-pro- 
fessionals or university graduate students. 

Courses in the College of Liberal Arts lead 
to the A. B. or B. S. degree, with special pre- 
professional training for the fields of the 
ministry, medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, law, 
social work, laboratory technology or business 
education. | 

Courses in the Hood Theological Seminary 
lead to the B. D. or the B. Th. degree. 


Accredited By The Southern Association Of 
Colleges And Secondary Schools. 


Dr. William J. Trent, Sr., President 


For further information, write the Registrar, 
Livingstone College, Salisbury, N. CG. 











Physical Education 
Religious Education 
Social Sciences 





Practice Teacher At Work 











Barber-Scotia College 
Concord, North Carolina 
Founded 1867 
Accredited by 
THE SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


as a 
Four-Year Class ‘‘A’’ College 












The offerings are organized in ten departments: Fine Arts, 
Commercial Education, English Language and Literature, Edu- 
cation, Foreign Languages, Home Economics, Natural Science, 
Social Studies, Physical and Health Education and Religious 
Education. 

A strong faculty, Individual Guidance, Christian Emphasis 
are fundamental elements of the total program. 


For additional information write: 
L. S. COZART PRESIDENT 


















Agricultural and Technical College 
at 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Nine Weeks Session—June 14 to August 15 
Six Weeks Session—June 14 to July 25 
Three Weeks Session—July 26 to August 15 


More than 400-Courses offered at graduate and 


undergraduate level. 


For bulletin and further information, write 
Warmoth T. Gibbs, Director 
A & T College, Greensboro, N. CG. 








Classroom Teachers Have Responsibility 





Mrs. Koster 


The Division of Classroom 
Teachers is a Division of the North 
Carolina Teachers Association, 
established in order that classroom 
teachers may give thought to their 
own problems and develop profes- 
sional leadership within their own 
ranks. 
| According to the National and 
State Constitutions the objectives 
and purposes of Classroom Teach- 
er Associations are: 

1. to give added strength and 
power to our National and State 
organizations. 

2. To foster within the school 
democratic teacher participation in 
the formulation of educational pol- 
icies. ; 

3. To bring classroom teachers 
of the State into sympathetic co- 
operation by promoting organiza- 
tion and by establishing high 
standards of professional ethics, 
ideas, and loyalty. 

4. To labor ceaselessly for high 
and well-rounded qualifications for 
teachers; to labor with equal dili- 
gence for their adequate remunera- 
tion and professional security ; and 
to maintain academic freedom. 

5. To encourage teachers to as- 
sume their responsibilities as 
citizens, as well as to exercise their 
rights and privileges. 

It cannot be stressed too em- 
phatically that classroom teachers 
do not organize with the idea of 
usurping administrative powers; 
nor with the idea of forming a 
complaint group. Classroom teach- 
ers, if properly organized, can give 
solidarity and meaning through 
democratic practices to the entire 
school program. It is also found 
that through democratic participa- 
tion with members of his own 


roe 


THE HOW AND WHY OF 


CLASSROOM TEACHER ORGANIZATIONS 


By Mrs. PAULINE B. FOSTER, State Chairman 


rank, the classroom teacher 
learns: 

1. The alloting and acceptance 
of responsibilities. 

2. The correct professional atti- 
tudes. 

3. The importance of the role 
of classroom teacher to the total 
school and community. 

4. The art of planning and or- 
ganizing effectively. 

5. The merits of success and 
failure. 

The Division of Classroom 
Teachers of the North Carolina 
Teachers Association is a young 
and struggling organization. It is 
now recognized by the Department 
of Classroom Teachers of NEA, 
and its chairman is the only repre- 
sentative of ATA affiliated state 
associations who is a member of 
the National Advisory Council of 
the Department of Classroom 
Teachers. We have accepted the 
challenge to compete with organi- 
zations which are much older, or- 
ganizations which have much 
larger budgets, and organizations 
whose presidents have released 
time for their terms of office. 

The classroom teachers of the 
North Carolina Teachers Associa- 
tion are being urged to step for- 
ward and accept their responsibili- 
ties with pride. We have a State 
organization and an organization 
in each of the five districts, but 
where are the badly needed local 
associations? The local unit is the 
foundation of our organized pro- 
fession; strong locals are needed 
to transmit ideas and strength to 
the districts and to the State. 

If you interested in establishing 
a Classroom Teacher Unit, you will 
find these suggestions from Hilda 
Maehling helpful. 

“The procedure you follow in 
establishing a Classroom Teachers 
Association is identical for or- 
ganizing any other organization 
unit. The basic difference lies in 
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the philosophy of the group. 

For procedure, we recommend 
that you follow the plan outlined 
in the NEA Handbook, (pages 
61-62). 

A basic constitution is given on 
pages 83-86. You should adjust 
this to meet the needs of your 
group and to comply with the over- 
all organization plans of your State 
Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers. In Article III of this suggest- 
ed constitution, you will, of course, 
limit your membership to class- 
room teachers and. undoubtedly 
wish to add a section 2 which de- 
fines the term, classroom teacher. 
This definition is given in the Con- 
stitution of the NEA Department 
of Classroom Teachers.” 

If you find that you need further 
help, please contact one of the 
following: 

Miss Hilda Maehling, Executive 
Secretary, Department of Class- 
room Teachers, NEA, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington 
6,. DG. 

Mrs. Pauline B. Foster, Chair- 
man, Division of Classroom Teach- 
ers, NCTA, 1413 Gorrell Street, 
Greensboro, N. C. 

Mr. Herman L. Forbes, Director, 
Classroom Teachers, Piedmont 
District, 402 Harrison Street, High 
Foint NaG. 

Mrs. Elizabeth D. Koontz, Direc- 
tor, Classroom Teachers, Western 
District, 420 S. Caldwell Street, 
Salisbury, N. C. 

Mrs. Esmeralda R. Hawkins, 
Director, Classroom Teacher, 
Northeastern District, 601 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, Rocky Mount, 
NEC? 

Mrs. Lillie F. McDaniel, Direc- 
tor, Classroom Teachers, Coastal 
Plains District, Box 159, Pollocks- 
ville, N. C. 

Mrs. A. M. Bryan, Director, 
Classroom Teachers, Southeastern 
District, P. O. Box 423, Lumber- 
UOTE NEG, 


In Opinion Poll 


Principals Evaluate Language Achievement 


North Carolina High School Principals Give Reasons For Inability of 


Graduates To Read, Write, and Spell Well 


By C. L. SPELLMAN, Director of Student Teaching, N. C. College, Durham 


For some time the apparent 
reading, writing, and spelling abil- 
ity of today’s high school grad- 
uates has furnished topic for con- 
sideration among both laymen and 
educators. Much of the discussion 
emanates from a moot comparison 
of these abilities in the graduates 
of today, and the graduates yester- 
day. The comparisons may be 
titillating but it would be more 
efficacious if the adequacy of grad- 
uates in the use of these mechanics 
in terms of today’s requirements 
eould be properly ascertained. We 
are not interested here in deter- 
mining which day’s graduates 
spelled more efficiently; rather, 
do the graduates of this day spell 
efficiently enough. 

Because of the recurring com- 
plaint against today’s high school 

graduates in these skills the writer 
risked accusation of being con- 
sidered prejudicial and biased by 
posing a questionnaire in terms of 
the possibility that the high school 
graduates of today are actually 
deficient in the skills mentioned. 
The principals of North Carolina 


Item 


Option I. 
today are able to read, 
well. - 


Since the study has been made 
in terms of “opinions of people” 
it is obvious that precisely the 
same responses could not be ex- 
pected on the several blanks. But, 
it was noted that although many 
of the statements varied in form, 


I feel that most high school graduates 
write and spell 


high schools were boldly challenged 
with the proposition that high 
school graduates today show in- 
ability in the skills mentioned to 
to wit: 

“In reply to the question 
whether most high school grad- 
uates today are able to read, write, 
and spell well my feeling or opinion 
is checked below. (Check one.) 


( ) I feel that most high school 
graduates today ARE 
ABLE to read, write, and 
spell well. 


I feel that only a small 
portion of the high school 
graduates today are de- 
ficient in ability to read, 
write, and spell well. 

I feel that most high 
school graduates today 
ARE DEFICIENT in abil- 
ity to read, write and spell 
well. 


(If you check the third position, 
beside the numbers which follow, 
give statements which in your 
opinion explain why deficiencies 
exist in the ability of high school 


Responses Option II. 
NCEA NCTA 

Prin- Prin- 
cipals cipals Option III. 
No. % No. % 
46 27.0 2 2.0 


meaning. The next part of this 
project therefore involved synthe- 
sizing statements that would sub- 
sume many similar individual 
statements as to meaning, and a 
tallying of the various answers so 
subsumed. The answers and the 
percentage of principals respond- 


Total responding 


graduates today to read, write, and 
spell well. Use as many or as few 
of the numbers as you desire. Your 
statements may be written as you 
think them up. Rank order is not 
required. I shall be concerned with 
frequency of the reasons given in 
making my summary. The sum- 
mary will not identify you or your 
school.)”’ 


For those who checked option 
three, spaces were made for list- 
ing aS many as ten reasons ex- 
plaining why it was felt the grad- 
uates are deficient in these skills. 
Many principals exhausted the 
spaces provided. 


Since North Carolina operates 
its schools on a dual basis, returns 
from NCTA*.p fi mei pas and. 
NCEA** principals were studied 
separately for purposes of com- 
parison. Responding in the investi- 
gation were one hundred seventy- 
one (171) NCEA principals and 
ninety-three (93) NCTA  prin- 
cipals. The total of two hundred 
sixty-four (264) principals re- 
sponded in the following manner: 


I feel that only a small portion of the 
high school graduates today are deficient 
in ability to read, write, and spell well... fP 
I feel that most high school graduates to- 
day are deficient in ability to read, write, 
and spell) welly 2. 425.02. eee 53 


A2.0 22, 23.6 


31.0 69 74.2 


ores 17Z 100:0 93 99:8 


In the presentation of these re- 
sults the table is prepared in an 
arrangement alphabetized by key 
word of the reason for deficiency in 
reading, writing, and spelling of 
graduates. Separate columns have 
been made showing the percentage 
of NCEA principals and the per- 


it was quite clear that they con- ing who gave the several answers centage of NCTA principals giving 
tained substantially the same _ is shown in a master table. the particular answer. 
Per Cent of Prin- in ‘thesé; areas’ 2 ...7..sccereecseoee ncn 10 g 
eipals Giving 7. Essay work requirement insufficient Ss. eee ee — 6 
Answer 8, Environment factors (inadequate school libraries). — 15 
Reason Stated 9. Extra activities including money raising over- -empha- 
NCEA NCTA Bized Bh. ee eer eee Beaters) : 17 11 
1. Attendance of pupils poor : 1 14 10. Foundation in 3 R’s lacking othe 1 19 
2. Citizens’ apathy toward school work 9 = 11. Guidance poor - = 10 
3. Composition work insufficient 8 — 12. High School program ‘deficient in these areas 34 26 
4, Departmentalization in High School (teacher teaches 13. Home Libraries inadequate .... i 11 
“own” subject 8 10 14. Home study and guidance lacking 8 4 
5. Elementary school has too many added requirement 15. Low mentality of students —__. PS zg 1 
(art, music, physical education) 24 6 16. Mass education (which includes the disinterested 
6. English teachers carry full burden for improvement students) 


*North Carolina Teachers Association Members. 
**North Carolina Education Association Members. 
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17. Overcrowded classes .................... 


18. Phonetics lacking in school practices ....... a i ia 


19. Physical defects (eyes) .....2.....0....... 
20 ee OOLEStUdYy habits 8-9. 
21. Progressive education . 
22. Pupil indifference (lack of initiative o- 


20 24 28. School standards lower especially in vocational 

12 24 classes: \s.qhic tee ; ans 8 = 
_- 9 29. Special teachers lacking in high school : 1 5 
5 — 30. Teachers not trained to recognize and remedy in- 

8 i dividual needs in these areas ..... 4 5 10 


31. Teachers are poor, lack initiative, have faulty 
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table, in terms of percentage em- 
phasis, by both NCTA and NCEA 
principals who responded to option 
three, the following reasons for de- 
ficiency of high school graduates in 
their skills were given most men- 
tion. They are listed in descending 
order of frequency of mentioned: 

1. High school program deficient 
in (teaching) these areas. 

2. Teaching poor, pupils bored 
in English classes, written work 
not corrected and returned, teach- 
ers are textbook and workbook 
slaves. 

3. Teachers poor, lack initiative, 
have faulty philosophy from 
methods courses. 


4. Classes overcrowed. 


5. Phonetics lacking 
school program. 

6. Social promotion. 

7. Radio, TV, comic books, ete. 
reduce pupils’ time and interest in 
reading. 

8. Extra activities, including 
money raising, over-emphasized. 

Both NCEA principals and 
NCTA principals agree on certain 
reasons for deficiency of high 
school graduates in the skills. 
Areas of agreement point to de- 
ficiencies growing out of program- 
practice conditions, e.g. items one, 
five and eight. Some deficiencies 
grow out of what may be consider- 
ed as school board policies, e.g. 
items four and six. Other defi- 
ciencies grow out of teacher prepa- 
ration—practice, e.g. items two 
and three. When item seven is con- 
sidered, probably we would say 


in high 





Well, Son, maybe they’re teaching 
you to read so you can understand 
the TV program listing. . - 
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that our society and culture may 
be casual factors. 

The following contributory fac- 
tors seemed much more pertinent 
to NCEA principals than to NCTA 


principals: 


1. Citizens’ apathy toward 
school work. 

2. Composition work  insuffi- 
cent. 

3. Elementary school has too 
many added requirements (art, 


music, physical education). 

4. Progressive education. 

5. School standards lower espe- 
cially in vocational classes. 

6. Teaching to the middle of a 
heterogeneous group. 

7. Work made too easy. 

With the exception of item one 
above the factors mentioned by 
NCEA principals seem very much 
program-practice related. To that 
extent they may be eliminated 
through efforts within the power 
of the staff to manipulate. 

It is significant to note that the 
items below which were consider- 
ably stressed as reasons by white 
principals were given only a mini- 
mum of consideration by NCTA 
principals: 

Item 1. Citizens apathy toward 
school work. This indicates that 
the principals realized that an en- 
lightened citizenry, concerne d 
about the product of the schools, 
if actively working for improve- 
ments could provide a_ beneficial 


impetus for improvement. (No 
NCTA principal mentioned this at 
all.) 


Item 3. Elementary school has 
too many added requirements (art, 
music, physical education). While 
these subjects are generally re- 
garded as desired sources of pro- 
gram enrichment, it seems to be 
here implied that they crowd out 
other activities more pertinently 
related to the problem at hand. 

Item 4. Progressive education. 
This is often considered as a school 
superiority factor where practiced. 
The principals here concerned, 
however, regard it as a handicap. 
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Boy, knowing how to read sure 
opens up a whole world! 


The following factors were re- 
vealed as more significant to NCTA 
principals than to NCEA prin- 
cipals. 

1. Attendance of pupils poor. 

2. Essay work requirements in- 
sufficient. 


3. Environmental factors (in- 
adequate school libraries). 
4. Lack of foundation in the 


om Ss: 

5. Guidance poor. 

6. Physical defects. 

7. Home libraries inadequate. 

Items in this list, except number 
two and five, point with some 
directness to the economics of the 
situation. Some cases indicate re- 
lations to personal economic prob- 
lems impinging upon pupils or 
their parents or, upon the eco- 
nomics growing out of aspects of 
financing the program for minority 
schools in a dual system of educa- 
tion. The items deleted can easily 
be considered program-practice re- 
lated and therefore probably more 
easily obviated. 

It should be noted that all items 
listed in the master table were not 
significantly stressed by either 
group of principals to merit dis- 
cussion, however, many of them 
point toward conditions which 
merit attention from school au- 
thorities who are interested in 
effecting improvements in the 
quality of today’s high school 
graduates. 

This study finds that the NCEA 
high school principals of North 
Carolina are fairly well divided on 
the question whether high school 
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eraduates today read, write, and 
spell well or whether only a small 
portion or most of them are de- 
ficient in the skills. The greatest 
percentage of the principals 
(42.0%) felt that only a small por- 
tion of the graduates are deficient 
in the skills. However, a percent- 
age (31.0%) too large to be over- 
looked felt that most of the grad- 
uates are deficient. Twenty-seven 
percent (27.0%) felt that the per- 
formance of graduates is satisfac- 
tory. The decided majority of 
NCTA high school principals in 
the state (74.2%) regarded the 
eraduates as being deficient in the 
skills, while a much smaller per- 
centage (23.6%) felt that only a 
small portion of the graduates are 
deficient. Only two percent. 
(2.0%) felt that the performance 
of graduates is satisfactory. Thus 
it seems that substantial improve- 
ment needs to be made in the total 
provisions for education of the 
minority group in the dual system 
to correct that situation. 

It seems evident from the analy- 
sis of reasons given by both groups 
of principals that removal of some 
of the deficiencies might result 
from certain improvements or ad- 
justments in school programs, 
school practices, and general teach- 
er initiative. In addition, school 
boards can be helpful in the re- 
moval of certain claimed causes by 
providing facilities, and encourag- 
ing programs in the schools 
through which these rubrics can 
obtain adequate attention. 


Tickets Available For 
Classroom Teachers 


ANNUAL BANQUET 


Make your reservations for the 
Annual Classroom Teachers Ban- 
quet in Raleigh on Friday, March 
23, 1956. 

Make reservations for yourself, 
your friend and your delegates. 
The cost of the ticket is $1.50. Send 
no cash! Make checks or money 
order payable to the Division of 
Classroom Teachers and mail to: 

Mrs. Edna C. Revels 
842 Ferrell Avenue 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Please make reservations early. 
Tickets will be mailed from the 
above address on March 18. 
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Your State Income Tax Return 


Again this year, State taxpayers 
have a choice between the regular 
long form return and the simplified 
short form instituted in 1953. If the 
income to be reported consists 
solely of salaries, commissions, in- 
terest or dividends, the short form 
may be used and a standard deduc- 
tion of 10 per cent of gross income 
claimed instead of itemizing per- 
sonal deductions. 

In the case of married couples, 
both of whom have sufficient in- 
come to require them to file, if both 
spouses are eligible to file the short 
form and one elects to file the short 
form, the other must also use the 
short form. If either is not eligible 
or one elects to file the long form, 
then both must use the long form. 

The Statutes make no provisions 
for the filing of joint returns by 
husband and wife. 

If the teacher uses the long form, 
the following information should 
prove helpful. 

Special Deductions For Teachers 

In addition to the regular deduc- 
tions allowed other taxpayers on 


the long form, teachers have these 
special allowances, which require 
verification before being entered on 
the tax return: 

The teacher may deduct up to 
$50.00 for travel expense to con- 
ventions, meetings, etc., which have 
to do directly with the teacher’s 
vocation. This allowance, of course, 
does not include expense of com- 
muting to and from school, as this 
is a personal expense. Vocational 
advisers, principals, and superin- 
tendents may be entitled to an addi- 
tional allowance if they submit with 
their returns a schedule, explain- 
ing duties, and listing total ex- 
penses and reimbursements, if any, 
and number of miles driven for 
business and number for personal 
use. 


Resident attendance at summer 
school provides an allowable deduc- 
tion up to $250.00, if a schedule is 
attached showing amounts expend- 
ed and to whom paid. 

Also deductible are dues to educa- 
tional organizations, such as Na- 
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every family need. 


obligation. 





“No Home Complete Without North Carolina Mutual Policies’’ 
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PROTECTION!!! 


The only investment in existence that will afford maximum pro- 
tection—that can be bought on easy payments—and that is absolutely 
safe, is LIFE INSURANCE. It is the one certain provision you can 
make for comfort and financial independence in old age. 


HOW CAN ANY INDIVIDUAL FEEL 
COMFORTABLE WITHOUT LIFE INSURANCE? 


There is a North Carolina Mutual policy for every need and for 
every member of the family — Life, Endowment Child’s Educa- 
tional, Mortgage Redemption, Retirement and many others to mee’ 


To be sure of a future free from financial worries, talk the matter 
over with a North Carolina Mutual representative. There is no 


NORTH CAROLINA MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Durham, North Carolina 
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Evaluating Democratic Administration 


The question has been raised as 
to the necessity, or even wisdom, of 
democratic operation of schools, 
are not armies, organized on the 
line-of-command concept, main- 
tained to protect democracy? 
Schools are publicly supported in 
America to protect democracy: too. 
Should they not be organized for 
efficient service on the same basis 
as the army? 

The answer is no on several 
grounds. If schools are to train 
for democratic living, they must 
live by, demonstrate, and teach by 
practice, the best concepts of de- 
mocracy. Efficiency is an _ insuf- 
ficient word in itself. One must 
always ask, “Efficiency for what?” 
Efficiency in education for totali- 
tarianism is totalitarianism in the 
management of schools. Efficiency 
in education for democracy is to 
use the life of the school as an on- 
going laboratory for learning de- 
mocracy by doing. 


Basic Definitions 

To determine a defensible defini- 
tion of democracy the literature of 
school administration, philosophic 
foundations of education and polit- 
ical science were investigated. The 
concepts gathered from _ these 
sources were checked by a jury of 
seventy-fiveeducators ranging 
from college presidents to grad- 
uate students and educators and 
by interviews with a number of 
persons whose judgment in this 
matter the author had reason to 
trust. 

On the basis of this procedure, 
the following conclusions were 
drawn as to the meaning of ‘‘de- 
mocracy.” 

1. Democracy is a continuum 
with innumerable gradations from 
low to high. 

2. This continuum of democracy 
is without definable ends. There is 
no situation completely without it 
and no situation where it has been 
achieved completely. 

3. Democracy requires a con- 
sistency of means and ends; to 
say that some situation is demo- 
cratic refers to both the goal and 
process of achieving the goal. 


SCHOOLS NEED MORE 


THAN MERE EFFICIENCY 


IN ADMINISTRATION 


By Dr. C. U. DEBERRY, Principal 
Bladen County Training School 


4. Democracy can be seen in 
both structure and operation; for 
an organism to be considered high- 
ly democratic, it must be demo- 
cratic not only in its rules for 
operation, but in the mode in which 
those rules are applied. 

5. Democracy is not a single 
concept; it is a complex with a 
number of discernible facets. 

The definitions and uses of the 
word democracy that may be found 
in the literature seem to group 
themselves into seven basic divi- 
sions: 

Collective power: 

1. Popular sovereignty. 

2. Unity and coherence of the 
group. 

3. Obligations for the general 
welfare. 

4, Faith in people. 

Sanctity of the individual. 

5. Freedom. 

6. Equality. 

7. Unique and inviolable nature 
of the individual. 

Popular sovereignty, the com- 
monest use of the term, carries 
the idea that the people shall make 
their own laws, shall elect their 
own Officers, and shall hold in their 
own hands the ultimate sovereign- 
ty of the group. 

Democracy implies a unit or a 
group who can act together to 
achieve common aims. It would 
seem that coherence can be found 
in small or immediate groups and 
that these groups can cohere to 
form larger organisms or federa- 
tions or organisms. Democratic 
unity is a spirit of teamwork with 
out coercion. 

All members of the group must 
accept a common responsibility to 


This article is a excerpt from a doctorial dissertation by Dr. DeBerry in partial 
fulfillment of requirements for the Ph. D. degree at New York University. 
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Dr. DeBerry 


achieve ends democratically chosen. 
Democratic rights can extend no 
further than the willingness of the 
people to exercise these rights and 
to perform the duties implied by 
these rights. 

The item which the jury re- 
ferred to above rated most fre- 
quently as an undeniable facet of 
democracy was faith in the capac- 
ity of people to rule themselves. 
Faith in people means a conviction 
that groups can be trusted with 
large budgets of power, can find 
their own leaders, and can find the 
means of good democratic relations 
with those leaders. 

Freedom is a condition where 
the action of the individual is 
reasonably unfettered by govern- 
mental, historical or social re- 
straints, where the action of the 
individual is exempt from arbi- 
trary domination or external force. 
It is, like democracy itself, a condi- 
tion that can never be completely 
achieved but remains a constant 
goal. Freedom is such an essential 
part of democracy that it has been 
said that popular sovereignty has 
value only in protecting freedom. 

Equality is used here in a special 
sense. It does not refer to those 
dictionary meanings of “raising 
to the same level or “degree” or 
“uniformity.” It refers to the con- 
cepts “to be of the same value” or 
“of just proportion, commensu- 
rate.” Democratic equality con- 
tains the concepts of all men 
having an innate dignity, a share 
in controlling their destinies, a 
chance to reach the potential which 
they possess. Equality in a demo- 
cratic order means equality in 
terms of enjoying the freedoms, 
the opportunities, and the powers 

(Continued on page 10) 
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DELAY, COMPROMISE, AND THE PRINCIPLE 
OF EQUALITY 


From the beginning of the support of common 
schools by the State of North Carolina in the youth 
of our great grandparents there was the legal stipu- 
lation that equality of provisions for the education 
of all children of the State should prevail. After over 
ninety years this equality has not generally pre- 
vailed but progress toward this ideal has been made. 
At the same time the concept of equality has broad- 
ened in our tradition and in our common experience. 

It is probable that the Dredd Scott decision by the 
United States Supreme Court really determined the 
inevitability of the Civil War which abolished 
slavery. This terrible experience in our national 
history, however, did not change the political think- 
ing of the slave masters materially as later history 
proved. The Civil War amendments to the federal 
constitution established, in federal law, the basis for 
equality of citizenship status for all American citi- 
zens. The federal courts did not follow through by 
approving acts of Congress which were authorized 
in the Civil War amendments because ignorance of 
the basic principles of social morality was too pre- 
valent at the time, even among our top judiciary 
personnel. Education had not provided our political 
and judicial leadership with sufficient knowledge and 
wisdom by the turn of the century to prevent the 
rendering of the Plessy vs. Ferguson decision of our 
highest tribunal, establishing the caste doctrine 
which has since plagued the nation. 

In the twentieth century our investment in public 
education, and in education generally by religion and 
philanthropy, began to pay dividends for progress to- 
ward the democratic ideal of equality. National 
movements, growing out of social and moral en- 
lightenment possessed by a growing number of 
political leaders and jurists, along with educators and 
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religious leaders, began to enlist the support of 
philanthropy and the press for a reappraisal of values 
in democracy. This process is now coming into a new 
and more significant phase of activity, action is be- 
ginning to follow new lines of thought, lines of 
thought based on more adequate knowledge of 
humanity and greater wisdom in social morality. 

The leadership of the movements which have led 
us as a nation to the threshold of a real democratic 
society have not been those who advocated delay ; 
for the sake of convenience, compromise; for the 
sake of appeasement, nor surrender ever to the 
tyranny of bare majorities who claim sanction for 
unsound policy approved by a manipulated electorate, 
while such policy is undemocratic as determined by 
constitutional principles. 


WE MUST NOT RELENT 

Pressures on the leadership of the organized teach- 
ing profession to default in our obligation to lead the 
way in breaking down caste barriers to democracy in 
education are tremendous at this time. We may ex- 
pect some yielding to these pressures because of the 
very nature of our national organizational structure. 
We have a heritage of faults as well as of virtues. 
The State Teachers Associations which have become 
second affiliates in the National Education Associa- 
tion must assume a creative role in the activities of 
the national body. We can do the cause of education 
for democracy great harm by drifting along in 
silence in the organization. Our better understanding 
of the issues in human relations which need stronger 
emphasis in the national policy program places upon 
us the duty and opportunity to press the case for 
elimination of caste in education at every turn. Mere 
advocacy is not enough. Unless we contribute to the 
understanding of our leadership our greater knowl- 
edge of the issues growing out of our first hand ex- 
perience, the leadership will learn too late that 
majority consensus forced by political domination of 
educators is a poor guide indeed to sound educational 
policy. 


OUR DIAMOND JUBILEE ANNIVERSARY 


Seventy five years ago our North Carolina Teachers 
Association came into being. It is fitting that we take 
cognizance of the jubilee year with a bit of tradi- 
tional ceremony. Accordingly, a committee will pre- 
pare part of the program of the third general session 
of the seventy fifth annual convention for fitting ob- 
servance of the place in history which we have 
reached in chronology. Our achievements, while not 
as voluminous as those of some other state organi- 
zations of comparable age, are probably quite as 
significant as any on record because of the sound 
quality of our programs through the years. For us 
there have been seventy five years of continuous 
activity. We have faced up to the issues in the educa- 
tion of a segment of the population we had to serve 
but we have not neglected the broader field of educa- 
tion for all Americans. As evidence we can point to 
NCTA members, starting their careers with us, now 
holding forth as leaders throughout the nation. We 
would not be vain to bedeck ourselves with the 
traditional diamonds on this occasion. 
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embers and Priends Write 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
February 21, 1956 


Mr. Vance H. Chavis, President 
Greensboro Unit, NCTA 

1001 Benbow Road 

Greensboro, North Carolina 


Dear Mr. Chavis: 


Our Division of Accounts has notified us of a 
£328.00 cash contribution to the NEA Building Fund 
Campaign from the Greensboro Unit of the NCTA. 
We wish to express our sincere appreciation to the 
members of this association for this generous gift. 
It comes at a time when cash is especially needed to 
meet contractors’ bills. You probably know that the 
first two Units of the NEA Center are complete. 
Soon construction will begin on the third and most 
costly Unit. We are enclosing a photograph of the 
completed portion of the building. You may have an 
opportunity to use this in some publicity. 


We hope that you and many members of your 
group will have the opportunity of visiting our new 
NEA Headquarters in the Nation’s Capital. We be- 
lieve that you will be proud of the part you have had 
in making this NEA Center possible. 


With best wishes, I am 


Sincerely yours, 

Kar] H. Berns 

Assistant Executive Secretary 
Field Operations 


Virginia Teachers Association 
Richmond 19, Virginia 
Dear Dr. Greene: 


I am sure Mr. Morris has told you already much 
about our activities in Washington. I especially want 
you to know the fine part he played in bringing the 
integration problem before the group there. While 
serving on a panel there I had a wonderful oppor- 
tunity to introduce the subject and allow the group 
to discuss it for awhile. However the real climax came 
when Mr. Morris made such a powerful speech and 
caused everyone to give this subject more serious 
thought. As a result of his timely speech, a commit- 
tee was appointed to meet with NEA officials to work 
toward some tentative role that might be handled 
by the NEA to help in this problem in some tangible 
way. 


... Your Field Representative deserves much 
praise. I felt that I must write and let you know about 
his activities. 


Sincerely, 
Ellen G. Johnson 
NEA-VTA Field Representative 


for MARCH, NINETEEN FIFTY-SIX 


February 14, 1956 
Dear Mr. Greene: 

We are to discuss next Monday registration for 
voting and also voting. 

We were wandering if you could send us samples 
of questions or any materials that could be used for 
this discussion and also that will create an interest 
in getting all of the people to vote in the coming 
elections or at least get them on the books. 

Thank you for anything you might be able to get to 
us by Monday, February 20th. 

Very truly yours, 

In Reply to your letter of the 14th, let me assure 
you that you will find all you need for your first meet- 
ing on the subject in the December, 1955 NEA 
Journal. 

Iam enclosing a copy. Use it and your meeting will 
be a success. 


Fayetteville State 
Teachers College 


Fayetteville, North Carolina 


| 1956 Summer School 
| One Six-Weeks Term 
June 13-July 21 


COURSES FOR: 

1. Renewal of Primary and Grammar Grade 
certificates. 

2. College students working for Bachelor’s 
degree. 

3. Holders of High School certificates who 
desire to convert them into Primary or | 
Grammar Grade certificates. 

4. Removal of academic deficiencies. | 


Three-Weeks Workshop for Teachers of 
| Elementary Science 
| June 13 - July 3 
Also 
| School of Alcohclic Studies 


Dr. Rudolph Jones, Director, Summer Session 
Dr. J. W. Seabrook, President 








FALL TERM WILL BEGIN 
TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 11, 1956 









TEACHERS CONFIDENTIAL LOANS 
$50 to $300 on your signature only 
Repay in small monthly payments 

Details free—write today. 
TEACHERS LOAN SERVICE 


BRUNDIDGE, ALA. 
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EVALUATING 
(Continued from page 7) 
of democracy. Equality describes 
the foundation on which demo- 
cracy is built. 

In a democracy each person is 
a precious thing. Each person has 
value all his own. Each person has 
an inner castle of dignity. Each 
person has the capacity of a unique 
contribution. No combination of 
men has an entity that completely 
absorbs that of its individual mem- 
bers; no organization of persons 
is greater than the sum of its 
parts. 

The dignity of the individual de- 
mands that no policy shall be made 
nor action taken that shall affect 
the individual without an oppor- 
tunity for that person to express 
his opinion. The unique potential 
of the individual should be recog- 
nized in deliberate provision for 
dissimilarity. Everyone has the 
right to pursue his greatest poten- 
tial. 


Democracy is not: 


1. Uniformity. 

2. An alternate to efficiency. 

3. Form without substance. 

4, Paternalism. 

5. Enforceable. 

6. Transplantable, transferable 


without change. 

7. Anarchy, laissez-faire, or 
feudalism. 

8. Abdication into a vacuum. 

9. Sloughing off or responsibili- 
ty. 

10. A single, simple idea. 

To establish a workable defini- 
tion of school administration an 
analysis was made of personal and 
vicarious experience in school 
administration. Vicarious experi- 
ence was obtained by contact with 
other administrators, observation, 
professional courses, and_ the 
literature of the field. After a num- 
ber of bases for organization were 
tried, the following classifications 
of functions were found to describe 
what is meant by school adminis- 
tration: 

Gathering the elements for 
action. 


1. Germinating ideas. 

2. Fact gathering and presenta- 
tion. 

3. Planning and policy making. 

4, Providing, in the proper place 
and proportions, the necessary 
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services, personnel, tools, supplies, 
etc. 

Maintaining the elements in 
good functioning condition. 

5. Focusing thinking and acting 
on the purposes of the enterprise; 
coordinating. 

6. Servicing the machinery. 

7. Trouble-shooting; modifying 
and developing the undertaking. 

Inspection. 

8. Evaluating and reporting. 

School administration is the 
framework and inspiration for the 
core of the school, instruction. It 
is the conditioner and the avenue 
of popular control. It sets the 
bounds, by ommission and com- 
mission, positively and negatively, 
for what goes on in the classroom. 
It is the machinery for combining 
pupils, teachers, space, materials, 
books, in such a fashion as to be 
conducive to learning. School 
administration connotes leadership 
which may be directional, dictato- 
rial, or it may be cooperative, 
oriented to service rather than 
power. Administration can not 
escape responsibility for oversight 
of the whole undertaking. Super- 
vision of execution is an all- per- 
vading function of administration. 
It reaches from the boiler room to 
the chemistry class, from the bus 
garage to the board room, from the 
germination of an idea to the final 
report. Administration is a cluster 
of functions, not a caste. 


Wise administration seeks the 
release of constructive powers 
wherever they may lie. Balanced 
judgment in school administration 
does not seek to repress either 
persons or ideas. It does not mean, 
for instance, the suppression of de- 
mocracy or prudence to keep them 
on a dead level with adaptability. 
{t does mean the utilization of the 
developing and interactive work- 
ing of adaptability, prudence and 
democracy for service to each 
other and thereby to the raising of 
these principles to higher and 
higher planes of action for the well 
being of the life quality of the 
whole undertaking. Similarly the 
balance of democratic concepts 
should never be looked upon as a 
device for compounding alibis. 
Democratic balance is not an ex- 


cuse for “do-nothingism”, it is a 


strongly positive plea for compata- 
ble growth. Thus, the democratic 


The 


Your State Income Tax Return 
(Continued from page 6) 
tional Education Association, 
NCEA, and NCTA, etc. However, 
dues to organizations such as 
Woman’s Clubs and other non-edu- 
cational organizations are not de- 
ductible as they are counted as 

personal expenses. 


Non-Deductible Items 


There are a number of items 
which are not deductible and which 
each year must be thrashed out 
between many teachers and tax 
officials. Read these carefully before 
filing your return: 

Not deductible, we repeat, are 
expenses of commuting from home 
to school and back, regardless of 
distance. 

Only that part of medical expense 
which exceeds 5 per cent of net in- 
come is deductible. Up to 5 per cent 
is taxable. 

Contributions are taxable unless 
made to bona fide organized chari- 
ties, such as churches, Red Cross, 
Community Chest, etc., or to the 
State or its political subdivisions. 

Costs of personal library books 
may be depreciated only, and the 
entire cost should not be taken in 
one year. 

Auto depreciation, license plates, 
and other auto expenses are not 
deductible except in cases where 
the car is used for school purposes 
(not including commutation to and 
from school, or for other personal 
uses.) If the teacher is entitled to 
this deduction, the travel expenses 
schedule should be attached to the 
return. On this schedule total ex- 
penses must be shown and the per- 
centage used for business applied. 
This amount, less reimbursement 
from the school commission, may 
then be deducted. 

No personal expenses, such as 
personal bills for light, heat, and 
water are deductible. These ex- 
penses may be deducted only by a 
business enterprise as a business 
expense. 


Monies paid out as expenses for 
(Continued on page 12) 





balance in the management of our 
schools is not a means for burying 
in eternally stolid averages the 
rational deviate whole leavening 
influence is necessary for institu- 
tional growth. 
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CONVENTION PROGRAM 
GENERAL CALENDER 


Theme: “Education for rights and Responsibilities 
of American Citizenship” 


1. Wednesday, March 21—Meeting of Executive 
Committee 
2. Thursday, March 22, 1:30 P.M.—Registration 
of Delegates Begins 
3. Thursday, March 22, 3:00 P.M.—First General 
Session 
4, Thursday, March 22, 5:30 P.M.—Sessions of 
Unified Committees, Leonard Building. Con- 
tinued Saturday March 24, 9:00 A.M. 
5. Thursday, March 22, 8:00 P.M.—Second General 
Session : 
6. Friday, March 23, 9:00 A.M.—Section Meetings 
7. Friday, March 23, 11:00 A.M.—Department 
Meetings 
8. Friday, March 23, 12:30 P.M.—General Lunch- 
eon 
9. Friday, March 23, 2:00 P.M.—Section and De- 
partment Meetings (Continued Where Neces- 
sary ) 
10. Friday, March 28, 3:30 P.M.—Division Meetings 
11. Friday, March 23, 6:00 P.M.—Classroom Teach- 
ers Banquet 
12. Friday, March 23, 8:00 P.M.—Third General 
Session 
138. Friday, March 23, 10:00 P.M.—Informal Social 
Occasion 
14. Saturday, March.24, 10:30 A.M.—Fourth Gen- 
eral Session 


THE PROGRAM 


First General Session 


Thursday, March 22, 1956 
3:30 P.M. 
Raleigh Memorial Auditorium 


Presiding—Mrs. Ida H. Duncan, President NCTA 
Music 
Prayer 
Pledge of Allegiance 
Introductory Remarks 
Reports: 
Credentials Committee 
Executive Committee 
Legislative Committee 
Report of Auditor 
Preliminary Report of Resolutions Committee 
Preliminary Report of Budget Committee 
Report of Hammocks Beach Corporation 
Presentation of Guests and Consultants 
Announcements 
Platform Guests: 
State Chairmen of NEA Unified Committees 
Following this Session the Diamond Jubilee Celebra- 
tion Committee will hold rehearsal in the Auditorium. 
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Second General Session 


Thursday, March 22, 1956 
T:30°P Mi: 
Raleigh Memorial Auditorium 


Concert Feature Presenting 


Raleigh Schools Orchestra—Representing Ligon, 
Washington, and Hunter Schools under direction of 
Mrs. Joselyn Boulware. 

The orchestra will play the “Prelude To The 
Messiah” by Handel, “Rondo” from the eine Kleine 
Nachtmusik by Mozart, “Beethoven Sonatas”, and 
‘Strauss Waltzes.” 


Program 
8:00 P.M. 

Presiding—Dr. S. D. Williams, Vice President NCTA 

Music: St. Augustine’s College 

Invocation 

Pledge of Allegiance 

Welcome Address 

Response 

President’s Annual Message—Mrs. Ida H. Duncan, 
President NCTA 

Music: St. Augustine’s College 

Introduction of Guest Speaker 

Address: Dr. Mark C. Schinnerer, Superintendent of 
Schools, Cleveland, Ohio 

Announcements 

Music: St. Augustine’s College 

Platform Guests: 
Members of Executive Committee, Presidents of 
Local Associations, Local and Visiting Digni- 
taries 


Third General Session 
Friday, March 23, 1956 
8:00 P.M. 

Raleigh Memorial Auditorium 


Presiding—Mrs. Ida H. Duncan, President NCTA 
Music: E. J. Hayes High School, Williamston 
Pledge of Allegiance 
Introduction of Platform Guests 
Observance Ceremony in Celebration of Diamond 
Jubilee Anniversary 
Music: E. J. Hayes High School 
Introduction of Guest Speaker 
Address: Dr. Ira De A. Reid, Professor of Sociology, 
Haverford College, Haverford, Pa. 
Announcements 
Music: E. J. Hayes High School 
Platform Guests: 
Members of the State Department of Public 
Instruction, College Presidents, NEA Coordina-, 
tors, NCTA Division Chairmen, Local and Visit- 
ing Dignitaries 
Fourth General Session 
Saturday, March 24, 1956 
10:30 A.M. 
Raleigh Memorial Auditorium 
Presiding—Mrs. Ida H. Duncan, President NCTA 
Mr. Curtiss Todd, Parliamentarian 
Pledge of Allegiance 
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Reports: 
Necrology Committee 
Credentials Committee 
Executive Secretary 
Treasurer 
Executive Committee 
NEA Director 


MEETINGS 


The officers of Divisions, Departments, and Sec- 
tions named at the beginning of each announced pro- 
gram are, in order, Chairman, Secretary, and Pro- 
gram Director. The Chairman is the first named in 
each case. When no third person is named, the Chair- 
man serves as Program Director. 


Final Report of Resolutions Committee 


Final Report of Budget Committee 


Time and Place Committee 


Division of Classrcom Teachers 


Friday, March 23, 1956 


Elections and Canvassing Committee 


Other Business 
Installation of Officers 
Benediction 


DIVISION, DEPARTMENT, AND SECTION 


3:30 P.M. 


Ligon High School Auditorium 
Mrs. Pauline B. Foster, Greensboro 
Mrs. Edna Revels, Winston-Salem 





CONVENTION SPEAKERS PUBLIC 





SPEAKER—THURSDAY NIGHT 
Dr. Mark C. Schinnerer 


Dr. Schinnerer, Superintendent 
of Cleveland, Ohio Schools, is one 
of the nation’s most successful 
school administrators as we judge 
them by criteria developed in the 
professional organization. His lead- 
ership in many broad areas of edu- 
cational progress has been note- 
worthy. Former NCTA members 
employed in his city enjoy partici- 


Your State Income Tax Return 
(Continued from page 10) 
correspondence courses may not be 

deducted. 

Tax must be paid on contribu- 
tions to Teachers’ and State Em- 
ployees’ Retirement Fund, as bene- 
fits received after retirement are 
tax exempt. 

Head Of Household 

One term which has created some 
confusion among N. C. taxpayers 
is what constitutes a head of house- 
hold. The Department of Revenue 
has given this official definition: 
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pation in a progressive program and 
they tell us that professional 
growth under his leadership comes 
naturally, almost, as a part of 
working in the system. 

We are fortunate to have Dr. 
Schinnerer at this time to share 
with us his philosophy and program 
of public relations as carried on 
through channels of the organized 
profession. Teachers have responsi- 
bility in public relations. This he 
will: discuss with us. Maybe we 
should bring our note-books to the 
Thursday night session, bring your 
friends in any case to this public 
convention session. 


Dr. Reid is an outstanding social 
scientist and among the experts in 
techniques of intergroup education 
he is an outstanding pioneer in 
research for action. His career has 
carried him up and down the 
country as teacher, university pro- 
fessor, research worker, govern- 
mental consultant, Urban League 
worker, author, and platform 
speaker. He is an example of suc- 
cess on the part of those who leave 
our ranks in the divided South and 


Head of household exemption 
may be claimed by a married man 
living with wife; widow or widower 
with child or children under 21 
years of age; man or woman, single 
or married, who maintains a home 
and supports therein one or more 
dependent relatives. However, only 
one taxpayer may claim head of 
household in any one household. 
In other words, husband and wife 
may not both claim head of house- 
hold, even though the wife may 
have a dependent mother, father, or 
other relative. 


The 


Program Topic: 


“The Classroom Teacher’s Role in 


SESSIONS 





SPEAKER—FRIDAY NIGHT 
Dr. Ira De A. Reid 


move into the main stream of edu- 
cational leadership on the national 
scene. 

Dr. Reid is head of Social 
Sciences at Haverford College, 
Haverford, Pennsylvania at present 
but he is best known to many 
NCTA members for his work at 
Atlanta University and with federal 
government agencies. 


For tax purposes, a dependent 
must receive more than 50 per cent 
of his or her support from the tax- 
payer claiming credit, and children 
must be claimed by the spouse en- 
titled to the head of household ex- 
emption. 

Whether you take advantage of 
the more convenient short form, or 
labor through the regular long 
form, the deadline is the same— 
April 15. File by that date to avoid 
statutory penalties. 





Good listeners are good learners 
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Education for the Rights and Responsibilities of 
American Citizenship.” 
Skit by Charlotte Classroom Teachers Association 
Discussion Period: ‘A Principal’s Attitude Toward 
Classroom Teacher Associations.” 


Division of Specialized Education 
Friday, March 23, 1956 
9:00 A.M. 
Ligon High School Auditorium 
Mr. G. L. Foxwell, Winston-Salem 
Program Session 
3250) P.M: 
Science 4 
Business Session 


Division cf Administrators and Supervisors 
Friday, March 28, 1956 
3.00 P.M: 
Greenleaf Auditorium 
Mr. N. M. McMillan, Fair Bluff 
Mrs. Leona Daniels, Rocky Point 

Program Topic: ‘Education for the Rights and Re- 
sponsibilities of American Citizenship.” 

Panel: “Duties and Responsibilities of the Adminis- 
trator and Supervisor in Developing a Broader 
Concept in American Citizenship.”’ 

Discussion Period 

A Brief Summary of Superintendent Schinnerer’s 
Speech 


Division of Higher Education 
Friday, March 23, 1956 
3:30 P.M. 
University Church 
Dr. Chauncey G. Winston, Greensboro 
Dr. Marguerite S. Frierson, Fayetteville 

Program Topic: “Higher Education and Democracy’s 

Goal.” 
Speaker: Dr. John Hope Franklin, Professor of 

History, Howard University, Washington, D. C. 
Discussion Period 
Music 
Business Session 


Department of Elementary Teachers 
Friday, March 238, 1956 
10:30 A.M. 
Memorial Auditorium 
Mrs. Gwendolyn D. Cunningham, Charlotte 
Mrs. Geneva R. Cheek, Durham 
Program Topic: ‘Problems of the Organized Profes- 
sion in Educating for Effective Citizenship” 
Speaker: Dr. W. L. Greene, Executive Secretary, 
North Carolina Teachers Association. 


Department of Secondary Education 
Friday, March 238, 1956 
11:00 A.M. 
Ligon High School Auditorium 

Mrs. Nelle A. Coley, Greensboro 

Miss Spellman Lane, Charlotte 
Program Topic: “Education Gears the Shift to First 

Class Citizenship.” 

Speaker: Attorney Elreta M. Alexander 
Discussion Period 
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Department of Home Economics Teachers 
Friday, March 23, 1956 
11:00 A.M. 
West Campus Auditorium 
Mrs. Lemuel Ross Boulware, Kings Mountain 
Mrs. Dorothy Womble, Kings Mountain 
Program Topic: “Understanding the Rights and Re- 
sponsibilities of American Citizens, A Challenge 
to Home Economist”’ 
Speaker: Mrs. W. Percy Carter, President Charlotte 
Medical Auxiliary 
Discussion Period 
Work Shop 


Department of Vocational Agriculture Teachers 
Friday, March 23, 1956 
11:00 A.M. 
West Campus Auditorium 
Mr. H. M. Hargrave, Acme 
Mr. J. H. Dickens, Elm City 
Program Topic: “How Teachers of Vocational Agri- 
culture Might Contribute Toward A Better 
Understanding of the Right and Responsibilities 
of Full American Citizenship” 
Devotion , 
Speaker: Dr. C. L. Spellman, Department of Educa- 
tion, North Carolina State College, Durham 
Question and Comment Period 
Business Session 


Department of Industrial Education Teachers 
Friday, March 23, 1956 
9:00 A.M. 
West Campus Auditorium 

Mr. W. D. Bryant, Wilmington 

Mrs. Irene D. Mack, Wilmington 
Program Topic: “Better Housing for Better Homes 

for a Better America” 

Discussion Period 


Department of Music Teachers 
Friday, March 23, 1956 
11:00 A.M. 
Ligon High School, Music Room 
Mrs. E. M. Morgan Kelly, Raleigh 
Mr. Robert Simmons, Southern Pines 
Mr. Joseph Edwards, Raleigh 
Program Topic: “‘Good Practices, Procedures and 
Literature in Public School Music” 
Work Shop: 
1. Choral Music—-Dean Warner Lawson, 
Howard University 
2. Orchestra—Mrs. Boulware 
3. Band—Mr. Joseph Edwards 
Discussion Period 


Department of Health and Physical Education 
Friday, March 23, 1956 
11:00 A.M. 
Ligon High School Gymnasium 
Mr. Howard B. Pullen, Raleigh 
Miss Georgia M. Jones, Louisburg 
Program Topic: ‘Modern Trends in Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation” 
Panel: Modern Trends in Health, First-Aid, Physical 
Education 


Discussion Period 

Dance Groups from Goldsboro, Hertford, Weldon 
Department of Business Education Teachers 

Friday, March 238, 1956 
11:00 A.M. 
Leonard 22 
Mr. John V. Turner, Durham 
Mrs. E. W. Brown, Durham 
Miss Eunice Powers, Salisbury 

Program Topic: “Enriching Business Subjects 
Through Better Understanding And Apprecia- 
tion of Our Economic Resources” 

Speaker: Mrs. Elizabeth J. Johnson, Chairman, De- 
partment of Business Education, St. Pauls 
Polytechnic Institute 

Discussion Period 


Department of Extension Education 
Friday, March 28, 1956 
11:00 A.M. 
Mr. W. H. Price, Wadesboro 
Program to be Announced 


Department of Librarians 
Friday, March 23, 1956 
11:00 A.M. 

Ligon High School Library 
Mrs. Mavis H. Lloyd, Winston-Salem 
Miss Miriam Ricks, Elm City 
Mrs. Joyce McLendon, Raleigh 

Program Topic: “Librarian’s Role: Education for the 
Rights and Responsibilities for American Citi- 
zenship” 

Speaker: Miss Mary Helen Mahar, Executive Secre- 
tary, American Association of School Librarians, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Discussion Period 

Film: “Let’s Look At School Libraries”—Miss Cora 
Bomar, State School Library Adviser, Raleigh 

Department of Bible Teachers 
Friday, March 28, 1956 
11:00 A.M. 
Leonard 5 
Miss Eva L. Merritt, Hillsboro 
Program to be Announced 


Department of Supervisors 
Thursday, March 22, 1956 
West Campus Auditorium, Shaw University 
Mrs. M. H. Davis, Louisburg 
Miss Teresa M. Collender, Fayetteville 
General Session 12:30 P.M. - 3:00 P.M. 
Program Topic: “Creativity in Thinking, Living and 
Teaching”’ 
5:00 P.M. - 3:00 P.M. 
Dinner Meeting 
Speaker: Mrs. Rose D. Aggrey, President, N. C. 
Federation of Negro Women’s Clubs 


Department of Principals 
Friday, March 23, 1956 
11:00 A.M. 

Washington School Auditorium 
Mr. A. H. Peeler, Greensboro 
Miss Mytrolene L. Graye, High Point 
Mr. N. L. Dillard, Yanceyville 


Discussion: “State Project on Educational Adminis- 
tration”, Mr. Frank Greer, Project Secretary 
Address: Mr. Mark C. Schinnerer, Superintendent 

City Schools, Cleveland, Ohio 
Election of Officers 


Department of Guidance 
Friday, March 23, 1956 
11:00 A.M. 
Science 2 
Mr. Marvin Rorie, Charlotte 

Mrs. C. T. Toole, Hamlet 

Introduction and Greetings: Mr. M. D. Grady, Co- 
chairman, Williston High School, Wilmington 

Symposium: “The Counseling Interview” 


_ Moderator: Mr. D. W. Hardy, Dillard High School, 


Goldsboro 
Discussion and Questions 
2°00 PMi='3:30-PMe 
Greetings: Mr. M. B. Rorie, Chairman, W. Charlotte 
High School, Charlotte . 
Guest Speaker: Dr. Max R. Raines, Professor of 
Guidance, Appalachian Teachers College, Boone 
Discussants 
Discussion and Questions 
Election 


Department of College Instruction 
Friday, March 23, 1956 
11:00 A.M. 
First Congregational Church 
Dr. A. E. Weatherford, Durham 
Miss Kathleen Singletary, Durham 
Program Topic: “Education for Full Participation in 
American Life” 
Panel: “Bridging the Gap Between the High School 
and College in Mathematics” 
Discussion Period 
Presentations by Dr. Arthur Jackson, Mrs. Rivers 
and Mrs. Newell 


Department of Future Teachers of America 
Friday, March 23, 1956 
2:00 P.M. 
Shaw University Church 
Mrs. Cordelia L. Stiles, Charlotte 
Program to be Announced 


Department of Art Teachers 
Friday, March 28, 1956 
11:00 A.M. 

Classroom, Spaulding Gymnasium 

Mrs. Madge B. Allen, Greenville 

Mrs. Mary Backus, Rocky Mount 
Program Topic: ‘Creating with Our Hands’—The 

satisfaction of doing something for yourself. 

Every one attending will make something they can 
take with them. 


Department of Teachers of Exceptional Children 
Friday, March 23, 1956 
11:00 A.M. 
Ligon High School—Room 125 
Mrs. Corrie Hamer, Charlotte 
Mrs. Elizabeth Koontz, Salisbury 
Mrs. Mildred H. Batchelor (acting) 
Program to be Announced 
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Department of Audio-Visual Aids 
Friday, March 23, 1956 
1200: PM. 


Mr. James E. Parker, Durham 
Mrs. Gladys Davis Woods, Greensboro 
Report on and Evaluation of the February 18th 
Workshop and Plans for Future Program 
Discussion Period 


Vocational Education — Joint Program 
Friday, March 23, 1956 
11:00 A.M. 


Greenleaf Auditorium 
Program Topic: “Education for the Rights and Re- 
sponsibilities of American Citizenship 
Business Meeting 
Speaker: Mr. C. B. Jeter, Area Supervisor Vocational 
Agriculture, State Board of Education, Rich- 
mond Virginia 


Section of Primary Teachers 
Friday, March 23, 1956 
1:30 P.M. 


Memorial Auditorium 
Mrs. Nannie Holley Martin, New Bern 
Miss Audrey Wall, Albemarle 
Miss Ruby L. Mangrum, Raleigh 

Program Topic: “THE WHITE HOUSE CONFER- 

ENCE—Personal Professional Growth and 

Legal Aspects of the Teaching Profession” 
Speaker: Attorney F. J. CPTLOES 
Discussion Period 
Group Singing 


Section of Grammar Grade Teachers 
Friday, March 23, 1956 
13 OREM: 


Ligon High School—Auditorium 
Mrs. Lillian S. Pittman, Rocky Mount 
Mr. T. E. Basnight, Graham 

Program Topic: ‘The Role of the Teacher in Educat- 
ing for American Citizenship.” 

Speaker: Mr. James T. Taylor, Professor of Psychol- 
ogy, North Carolina College At Durham, 
Durham 

Discussion Period 


Section of English Teachers 
Friday, March 23, 1956 
9:00 A.M. 


Ligon High School—Library 
Mrs. Carrye Hill Kelley, Greensboro 
Mrs. Thelma B. Sandifer, Greensboro 
Mrs. Loreno M. Marrow, Greensboro 
Program Topic: “Unifying the Language Arts Pro- 
gram in the Schools and Colleges of North 
Carolina 
Panel: “Seeking a New Approach to the Teaching of 
the English Language Arts in the Schools and 
Colleges of North Carolina 
Discussion Period 
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Section of Social Science Teachers 
Friday, March 23, 1956 
9:00 A.M. 


Ligon High School—Band Room 
Mrs. Ida F. Jenkins, Greensboro 
Mrs. A. M. McMillan, Sanford 
Mrs. R. Fisher Price, Leaksville 
Demonstrations of Techniques Used in Teaching 
Social Studies 
Discussion Period 


Section of Mathematics and Science Teachers 
Friday, March 23, 1956 
9:00 A.M. 


Ligon High School—Room 122 
Mrs. Aquilla R. McCall, Bladenboro 

Mrs. J. Cooper Byrd, Lumberton 

Program Topic: “The Essential Needs in Foundation 
Building”’ 

Group Presentation 
Discussion Period 
Committee Reports 


Section of Foreign Language Teachers 
Friday, March 23, 1956 
9:00 A.M. 


Ligon High School—Room 127 
Miss Anne E. Bowers, North Wilkesboro 
Mrs. Lois M. Perry, Smithfield 
Program Topic: ‘Personal and Classroom Problems 
of Teachers of Foreign Language” 
Panel: How Can We Best Meet the Requirements of 
the Present Foreign Language Program ? 
Discussion Period 
“Summer in France’—Mrs. Gloria Glover, A. & T. 
College, Fulbright Grantee 


Section of Elementary Principals 
Friday, March 238, 1956 
9:00 A.M. 
Shaw University Library 
Mr. A. H. Peeler, Greensboro 
Mr. N. A. Cheek, Durham 
Panel Discussion: ‘“‘The Leadership Role of the Prin- 
cipal in Developing Continuing Support for Pub- 
lic Schools.” 


Section of High School Principals 
Friday, March 23, 1956 
9:00 A.M. 


Science 4 
Mr. Spencer E. Durante, Mount Olive 
Program to be Announced 


Section of Industrial Arts Teachers 
Friday, March 23, 1956 
9:00 A.M. - 2:00 P.M. 


Science 3 
Mr. J. C. Levingston, Raleigh 
Program Topic: “The General Shop” 
Discussion Period 


Dr. Hostetler and students from State College will 
put the program on. 


Sections of Trades and Diversified Occupations 
Teachers 
Friday, March 28, 1956 
9:00 A.M. 
West Campus Auditorium 
Mr. W. D. Bryant, Wilmington 
Mrs. Irene D. Mack, Wilmington 
Program Topic: “Better Housing for Better Homes 
for a Better America” 
Discussion Period 


Section of Physical Education and Athletics 
Friday, March 23, 1956 
9:00 A.M. - 2:00 P.M. 


Ligon High School Gymnasium 
Mr. C. L. Easterling, Durham 


Section of Health Education and Recreation 
Friday, March 23, 1956 
9:00 A.M. 
Ligon High School Gymnasium 
Mr. H. B. Pullen, Raleigh 


Section of Educational Secretaries 
Friday, March 23, 1956 
9:00 AME = 2:00 PM. 

Ligon High School - Room 112 
Mrs. Priscilla M. Cunningham, Raleigh 
Mrs. Alice Solomons, Greensboro 

_ Program to be Announced 


—— 


JOHNSON C. SMITH UNIVERSITY 


Charlotte 8, North Carolina 


AN ACCREDITED LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 


With majors in Biology, Chemistry, Economics, Elementary Education, English, 
Mathematics, Music, Philosophy, Physical 
Education, Political Science, Psychology, Religious Education, and Sociology. 


French, General Science, History, 


WITH COURSES LEADING TO BACHELOR OF ARTS AND BACHELOR 
| OF SCIENCE DEGREES 


A THREE YEAR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OFFERING THE 
BACHELOR OF DIVINITY DEGREE 


SIX WEEKS SUMMER SESSION 
JUNE 11—JULY 20 


Registration for Fall Term Begins September 19th 
New Students Report September 13th 


H. LISTON, President 





Section of Local Unit Officers 
Friday, March 23, 1956 
9:00 A.M. 


Leonard 5 
Program to be Announced 


Section of Retired Teachers 
Friday, March 28, 1956 
9:00 A.M. - 2:00 P.M. 


Classroom Spaulding Gymnasium 
; Mr. L. H. Hall, Salisbury 
Program to be Announced 





“THE HOME OF GOOD IMPRESSIONS” 


Circulars — Programs — Invitations — Booklets 
Placards — Minutes — Newspapers — Ruled Forms 
Business Cards — Letterheads — Envelopes 
Tickets — Bill Heads — Tags 


Dial 2-4374 


303 SOUTH EAST STREET 
RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 


Consult Us For Your Next Job 
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ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


OFFERS 


A. B. And B. S. Degrees In Art And Music—Science And Mathematics—Social Sciences— 
Business Administration—Business Education—And Secretarial Studies—Health And 
Physical Education—Teacher Training—Elementary Education And Secondary Education 
—Pre-Theological — Pre-Medical — Pre-Dental — Pre-Legal. 


Accredited by the Southern Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools, and rated “A” by the American Medical As- 
sociation. Member of the Association of American Colleges, the 
American Council on Education, and the United Negro College 
Fund. An enviroment of beauty, an atmosphere of Christian 
Culture, a pattern of individual and social expression designed 


for maturing personality. 





Fall Term Begins—September 12, 1956 
Write the Registrar 


James A. Boyer, President 
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LOOKING FOR A GOOD CAMP TO SEND 
YOUR CHILD? ING Se Arie VipbaNels 


—THEN TRY US— L O A Rd & 
MAPLE CREST CHILDREN’S GAMP TO 
TEACHERS 


Hillsdale, N. Y. 
A Modern Children’s Camp operating July NO PAYMENTS ARE REQUIRED IN 


and August, with a full staff of trained 
workers and all necessary equipment. JUNE, JULY, and AUGUST 


For Further Information Write Or Call— THE HOOD SYSTEM 
Mrs. Dayse Jones Dixon INDUSTRIAL BAN K 


43514 N. Green St. 
Morganton, N. C. 
Telephone 1020W 122 South ealennen eet 


AFTER JUNE Ist WRITE TO: 
534 W. 152nd St RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 
New York 31, N. Y. 
Telephone Au 3-1639 
a ee INSURED 


Mrs. George W. Hodges i 
312 Manhattan Ave. SAVINGS 
New York 26, N. Y. 
Telephone Un 5-0837 
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PRINCIPAL - TEACHERS - STUDENTS 


SHEAFFER PRESENTS 


THE MODERN ECONOMY CARTRIDGE 


Put the INK in the pen... 
NOT the PEN in the ink! 


‘| TALK ABOUT 
| CLEAN FILLING! 






















Pull off cap, unscrew 
point holder, drop 
cartridge into barrel 


C 

A GHEAFFER'S 
p polesistie 

T 

A 


4 4 
® 


CARTRIDGE PEN 





YOU NEVER DIP IT 
IN INK! 
Ww 


TRANSPARENT 
CARTRIDGES. 
VISIBLE INK SUPPLY 


Ww 


I7’S CLEAN AND 
CONVENIENT! 


Unlike any pen ever offered at this 
price! Gives you true pen point 
writing PLUS convenience of 
mess-proof cartridge filling! No 
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EME The Su structional Progean 
Special Teachers 
Can Be the 
Vital Links 


By MRS. GENEVA J. BOWE, Supervisor, 
Hertford Co. Schools 





Children can learn with more facility in an edu- 
cational environment which is made up not only 
the classroom teacher but the special teacher as well. 

Sometimes the special teachers are left entirely 
out of the classroom teacher’s plans. This situation 
makes it quite difficult for the special teacher to 
do his job. Therefore, the special teacher prepares 
his work without knowing what topic of interest is 
being discussed in the classroom. 

The special teachers of the Hertford County Unit 
thought it quite wise to present a unit of work, show- 
ing how the special teachers may be used by the 
classroom teacher, to an educational advantage, in 
the teaching of any unit of work. 


Objectives 


1. To acquaint the classroom teachers with the 
correct procedures of using special teachers. 

2. To develop understandings and attitudes of the 
classroom teacher towards the special teachers. 

3. To present a socio-drama showing how the 
special teachers can help develop a unit of work. 


How We Proceeded 


Realizing we had to capture a correct mood, a 
socio-drama was unfolded. The dialog went some- 
thing like this: 

(Scene—Mrs. Williams’ Classroom) 

Characters 

Mrs. Williams—First homeroom teacher 

Miss Parker—Second homeroom teacher 

Miss Haley—Special teacher 

Johnny—A student in Mrs. Williams’ class. 
Mrs. Williams—Now, class, lunch and play periods 

are over, You may take out your pencils, place 

them on your desks and put your heads down 

for a five minute rest period before Miss Haley 

our special teacher arrives. 





A Scene from the ‘‘Music Class,’’ Showing Teachers, Learn- 
ing the Basic Mexican Rhythms. 


(Suddenly the door opens and Miss Parker 
enters the room.) 

Miss Parker—Mrs. Williams, may I borrow a piece 
of red construction paper, please? We’re decor- 
ating our bulletin board and need one piece 
of red paper. 

Mrs. Williams—Of course, Miss Parker! What are 
your children using as a theme for the mural? 

Miss Parker—Well, it is a very lovely woodland 
scene with wild flowers blossoming in nature’s 
picturesque beauty. It is very pretty but we felt 
a few red berries would make it more colorful 
and more cheerful. 

Mrs. Williams—Oh, yes! You know I plan to put 
some red in my living room. You know we’re 
re-decorating. My walls are dark green, my 
furniture is a Duncan Phyfe print in mauve 
and other little colors, but I’m really at a loss 
as how to really liven it up. Maybe a little red 
somewhere will help. 

Miss Parker—Why, I borrowed a book from the lib- 
rary this morning on home decorating. I wish 
you could see it. I’d loan it to you but that is a 
bad library policy and furthermore I want to 
read it tonight. It’s just full of wonderful ideas. 

Mrs. Williams—Why send it in! Miss Haley, our 
special teacher, is coming in this period and I 
can read it and copy down a few ideas, while 
she is here. I have no idea what she’ll be teach- 
ing the children this time. I think she gave 
them some special work to do the last time she 
was here. I had some stenciling to do that day 
so I was out of the room. I asked the children 
this morning what she did with them the last 
time but they didn’t remember too well, so I 
guess she’ll have to review anyway. 


Miss Parker—The last time she was in my room, we 
had a nice lesson. I asked her to bring us a 
lesson on Mexico, when she comes to us to- 
morrow. I’ve asked all of the special teachers 
to bring us a lesson on Mexico, in their special 
field. We are studying Mexico and the children 
are so interested. 

Mrs. Williams—(Defensively) Oh, my children like 
her all right. She’s nice and it gives them some- 
thing different to do. Well, she’s due any minute. 
Hurry and send in that book. 

(Miss Parker leaves the room.) 

(Mrs. Williams begins to talk to herself.) 
How do you like that? All the special teachers 
cooperate with her. Well, they never put them- 
selves out of the way to teach my class anything 
special that has to do with what we’re studying. 
Why, just last week we were studying about 
Indians and not a single special teacher said 
that about Indians. Cliques! That’s all it is 
Cliques! 

(Mrs. Haley enter the room.) 


Miss Haley—Good afternoon, Mrs. Williams. 

Mrs. Williams—Good afternoon, Miss Haley. Ex- 
cuse me one moment Miss Haley. 

(Mrs. Williams leaves the room.) 

‘Miss Haley—Good afternoon, class. 

Class—Good afternoon, Miss Haley. 

Miss Haley—Well, we are ready to begin. 

(Johnny raises his hand and waits to be recog- 
nized.) Yes, Johnny? 

Johnny—We’ve been studying about Indians and 
in one of the books I read it told all about In- 
dian songs and dances and rhythms and art and 
pictures. I thought maybe you could teach us a 
little more about it. 

Class—Oh yes! That would be nice. 

(Mrs. Williams comes back in the room. In her 
hand she is carrying a magazine.) 

Miss Haley—Mrs. Williams, Johnny has been telling 
me that you are studying Indians. Now, I didn’t 
come prepared with a lesson on Indians today, 
but I could plan that for our next meeting. 

Mrs. Williams—Oh, that’s all right Miss Haley. 
We'll probably be studying something different 
by that time. I think they are tired of Indians 
already. Children of this age, don’t have too long 
an interest span, so just go on with what you 
have planned for today. 

(Mrs. Williams turns and speaks to the 
class. ) 
Class, I want you to give Miss Haley your un- 
divided attention. I’m sure she has something 
very nice in store for you. Now I'll be sitting 


be 


right in the back of the room and I want to see 
all of you paying attention. 
(Mrs. Williams sits down and opens the 
magazine. ) 
All right, Miss Haley, go right ahead. 

Miss Haley—(Rather deflatedly) Class, if you re- 
member the last time we were talking about 
Birds. 

Curtain 

Did you notice that there had been no previous 
planning between the special teacher and the class- 
room teacher? Pre-planning is very essential, if 
the work of the special teacher is to be correlated 
with the work of the classroom teacher. 

The special teachers then tried to show what can 
happen when a classroom teacher includes all of the 
special teachers in the pre-planning period of a 
unit of work. 

In four scenes (socio-drama) the special teachers 
demonstrated their usefulness in a unit of work on 
“Mexico,” which was being studied by a grammar 
grade class. Student and classroom teacher partici- 
pation made the socio-drama a success. A narrator 
was used to bridge the gaps, while the audience 
awaited a change in scenery. 

In Scene I the librarian had the many library 
aids at the children’s disposal. As annotated biblio- 
graphy, many audio-visual aids, which included 
magazines, films, filmstrips, newspaper clippings, 
pictures and records, were used by the children. She 
demonstrated the values of these materials and dis- 
cussed the available reference materials on Mexico. 
A reserved shelf was provided for these reference 
materials. 

Scene II depicted the art teacher reviewing some 
of the projects that had already been completed by 
the students. These projects included an outline 
map, a frieze showing the different types of occu- 
pations, and a collection of other objects. Another 
art teacher served as an art consultant and taught 
the students how to make Mexican bowls out of clay. 

In Scene III the music teacher discussed the ‘‘His- 
tory of Mexican Music’ and taught the song, 
“Biesta.’”’ After which, the band instructors demon- 
strated the basic rhythms, using Mexican instru- 
ments. The students participated not only in the 
singing of “Fiesta” but in the rhythms also. 

The physical education teacher highlighted the 
unit of work by discussing the “‘History of Mexican 
Dances and Games,” in Scene IV. To give the chil- 


dren an idea of the merrymaking in Mexico, she 
taught an original dance to the music of ‘Fiesta.’ 
At the close of the final scene, the narrator made 
an appeal to the classroom teachers to use the special 
teachers as a vital link in the instructional program. 
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Teaching spelling can be fun 
with pupils if there is a Feeling 
of security among the pupils and if 
each has a sense of responsibility 
for getting a needed job done. It 
is the duty of each teacher of spell- 
ing to ask himself: How can I 
make spelling a fascinating chal- 
lenging experience instead of a dull 
tedious repetition of meaningless 
words? 

Unit activities lend themselves 
to a new and meanful approach to 
spelling. As the unit is unfolded 
we can teach words that are known 
to the child and that are used by 
the child as he engages in the ac- 
tivities of the unit. 

It was discovered through men- 
tal ability and achievement tests 
that a class group of fifth grade 
children in one of the elementary 
schools had average intelligence. 
A survey of the homes of the chil- 
dren revealed that they were from 
average upper, few lower, and 
middle class families. It was found 
that there were few enviromental 
conditions which might have made 
for undesirable attitudes toward 
proficiency in spelling. There were 
only two children who had home 
duties that might have interferred 
with study time. Therefore, it was 
assumed that members of this class 
could, without unusual difficulty, 
learn to spell correctly. 

Teachers are aware that spelling 
is a minor subject in the curricu- 
lum. Nevertheless, it is necessary 
to have children in the fifth grade 
become aware of the need to learn 
to spell correctly. 

Spelling errors that are taught 
to a fifth grader just because they 
are spelling errors detract from 
the effectiveness of any written 
work. An attempt should be made, 
as in the case of this fifth grade 
class, to create an interest in pro- 
per spelling among the pupils. 

Pupils in this class group aided 
the teacher in setting up the fol- 
lowing objectives: 

1. Learning to spell words they 
will need to write now and later. 

2. To develop skill in use of the 
dictionary. 

3. To learn how to divide words 
into syllables. 

4, To learn how to arrange words 
in alphabetical order. 

The pupils and teachers know 
that it is impossible to teach every 


Have A Reason For Spelling 


By MIss NANNIE E. BATTLE, O. R. Pope School, Rocky Mount 


word a pupil will use now or later 
so the aim must be to teach the 
words most often needed in writing 
that fifth graders should learn to 
spell. 


Some words would be learned in- 
cidentally as pupils read and en- 
gage in many class activities. 


This special project in how to 
learn spelling was held each day 
for fifteen minutes. Children in 
this class accepted the responsibili- 
ty for detecting spelling errors on 
spelling pads and of studying the 
mispelled words. This procedure 
was closely supervised by the 
teacher, but the pupils cor- 
rected the mispelled words. 


Another feature of this proced- 
ure was to allow each child to keep 
a list of words that he wanted to 
have for reference. From individ- 
ual lists a class list was made con- 
sisting of those words most fre- 
quently misspelled by the entire 
class. 


When children in this group 
wrote original stories they were 
guided in the use of the dictionary 
and in proof reading in order to 
check further for misspelled words. 

An interesting activity that any 
teacher might use, which this class 
enjoyed, was the Spelling Hospital. 
As a technique for teaching speli- 
ing this is a real gem. 

After working a semester with 
these average elementary school 
children it was gratifying to see 
that not a single word was mis- 
spelled when the class wrote invi- 
tations to parents to come to see 
an exhibit on clothing. 

Working together gives pupils a 
keen sense of interest and pride in 
the work of the whole class. The 
slower learners experience a feel- 
ing of belonging. 

In this fifth grade the so-called 
word demons are demons no longer. 

Teaching spelling can be fun if 
both teacher and pupil really want 
to get the job done. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


Summer Employment 


Exceptional opportunity for am- 
bitious teachers and principals to 
capitalize on your school experience 
by introducing and selling to schools, 
teachers and homes highly recom- 
mended, much needed EDUCA- 
TIONAL Service. Earnings $100.00 
and more weekly. Vacation or perma- 
nent position. Must own car. Should 
be forceful talker. Those selected will 
be trained. Write immediately stating 
qualifications, age, education, subject 
teaching, to P. O. Box 3-C, Richmond, 


Virginia. 





for MAY, NINETEEN FIFTY-SIx 


We Listened With Pleasure When 


Thus Spoke Our President 


Address Delivered to the Opening Public Session of the Diamond Jubilee Convention 
By Mrs. IpA H. DUNCAN, President NCTA 


As president of our Association 
I should like to make the following 
report. It is most appropriate that 
I call attention to the excellent 
cooperation received from the of- 
ficers, members of the Executive 
Committee, other committees, and 
those of you who have served in 
various capacities as members of 
local associations. Special mention 
is made of the efforts and coopera- 
tion of Dr. W. L. Greene, the Exe- 
cutive Secretary, for the services 
rendered which alleviated to some 
extent the many problems which 
have been associated with our pro- 
fessional office. With such sup- 
port from all of you our responsi- 
bility has been in no wise consider- 
ed burdensome, but as an opport- 
unity to serve and to return in 
some small way gratitude for what 
the association has contributed to 
our professional life. 


As to our accomplishments, fail- 
ures and decisions, we have pro- 
ceeded in the affairs of our office 
as our best judgment has dictated. 
Divisiveness within our official 
body has been kept to a minimum 
as we approached the many press- 
ing problems which have challeng- 
ed our soundest and most construc- 
tive thinking. Our respect for and 
confidence in our Executive Com- 
mittee have been demonstrated 
through the extension to this body 
many prerogatives of authority 
constitutionally vested in the presi- 
dent’s office. 


Dreams and strivings for attain- 
ment by our leadership through the 
years and the individual and col- 
lective interest and support of the 
members of our association have 
brought about the phenomenal 
growth of our professional organi- 
zation. We are observing our Dia- 
mond Jubilee Anniversary in a for- 
mal manner tomorrow evening 
with special emphasis on the de- 
velopment and expansion of our 
association. 

Because of the extent of mem- 
bership and the careful handling 
of our funds, the auxiliaries have 
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been allotted increasing appropria- 
tions for the promotion of their 
activities. The work of the locals 
has been most outstanding as their 
members have sensed the value of 
their efforts for professional im- 
provement. It may well be that the 
recent acceleration in the accomp- 
lishments of the locals may be re- 
corded as one of the brightest 
periods in their history. The men- 
tion of such is but to recognize 
especially the continuous rise of 
the Classroom Teachers Depart- 
ment of our Association. 

We keenly sense the need for the 
cooperation of all educational as- 
sociations and organizations, State 
and National, with special refer- 
ence to the American Teachers As- 
sociation and the National Educa- 
tion Association. A progress report 
of our NEA activities will be high- 
lighted by our State NEA Director, 
Mr. W. G. Byers, during the Fourth 
General Session of this Convention 
Saturday morning. Your Executive 
Committee has exercised foresight 
in its establishment of a committee 
which is now exploring areas in 
which it hopes the two outstand- 
ing education associations of North 
Carolina may work toward some 
common goals. 

At the last annual session of our 
association we reported the fact 
that NFA and 4-H projects were 
under construction at the Ham- 
mocks. Now we can report that 
these buildings have been com- 
pleted and are being used with a 
possibility of contributing much to 
the education of thousands and 
thousands of youth as you heard 
in this afternoon’s report by Dr. 
Seabrook, Chairman of the Ham- 
mock’s Board Corporation. It is 
doubtful whether we could expend 
our energies and funds for better 
purposes in the interest of boys 
and girls. 

The newly established section 
of Retired Teachers in NCTA, to 
which we referred in our last re- 
port as being in the stage of aborn- 
ing, affords its own evidence of 
promise by the presence of the 


large number of retired teachers 
which we see in this audience to- 
night. 

The advancement of our associa- 
tion during recent months must be 
evaluated not only with respect to 
the progressive movements and 
projects initiated and supported 
but, also, by the extent to which 
forthright stands have been taken 
against those ideas and movements 
which were considered to have 
been inimical to the best interest of 
education, the State, and the mem- 
bers. We know that you are happy 
because of the support you have 
given your Executive Committee 
as a result of its statements after 
having wrestled with the many is- 
Sues with which we have been con- 
fronted — including desegregation 
in education. 

Let us direct our thinking for a 
short while to the present chal- 
lenge which we now face as teach- 
ers. Napoleon once said, “What I 
have done so far is nothing. I am at 
the opening of the career I am to 
run.” Truly, there is a great task 
remaining before us. 


Regardless to the assignment by 
numerous educated and non-edu- 
cated assessors of popular pro- 
portions of the amount of educa- 
tion which actually takes place 
within the schoolroom and that 
which is acquired elsewhere, we 
find agreement on the point that a 
LOT of one’s education takes place 
within the school. We are also as- 
sured that the effectiveness of our 
schools is largely in proportion to 
the effectiveness of the teachers. 

The school has been definitely 
pinpointed as an educational center 
with many definite clearly defined 
functions expected of it. Increasing 
pressures of current issues which 
are speedily moving in on us com- 
pel the initiative of the teacher to 
be ever alert to expansion 
of the job now required to mect 
the specifications of our pupiis’ 
needs. 

Within a twinkle of time we have 
found ourselves facing an ocean 
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of complicated interrelated prob- 
lems which foster temporary mis- 
understandings, and which merit 
our deepest concern and most in- 
tense consideration. The task of 
building understanding is not easy, 
but this now becomes one of the 
teacher’s most urgent assignments. 
Current inimical drifts can be re- 
versed and confusion dispelled 
through the subjection of emotions 
to intelligent rational reasoning 
and constructive action. All dan- 
gerous myths contrary to the pro- 
motion of democratic principles 
must be fully exploded and avenues 
for uncompromising harmonious 
relationships provided, based upon 
mutual goodwill and confidence. 


We are not unaware of the fact 
that the rapidity of change makes 
it difficult for us to prepare youth 
for the future, but we can expose 
boys and girls to situations in 
which they will gain a command of 
themselves and so train them that 
they will have the full and ready 
use of their capacities with which 
to employ sound judgment, grasp 
conditions as they face them, and 
make discriminating decisions. 


Pressures will continue to in- 
crease for some time. We realize 
this. Under some circumstances 
the practice of self-control will be- 
come most difficult. It will take 
restraint to withhold personal fury 
when major problems take on un- 
warranted explosive aspects. Not 
only, then, will we need to teach 
children what they should do, but 
they must be given a type of edu- 
cation that will make them want 
to do what they should do at the 
time they should do it. 


Out of humerous controversial 
concepts have evolved much discus- 
sion and enlarged interest. An 
amazing complexity of accumu- 
lated facts have been summoned 
in the approach to a solution of 
present problems. The cognizance 
of the existence of a problem and 
a growing sense of our responsi- 
bility in helping to find a possible 
solution is encouraging. Youth now 
needs assurance. Are we contribu- 
ting to this urgency of competency 
so that our pupils will not become 
utterly confused, distracted and 
overwhelmed by the multiplicity of 
forces which they encounter and 
lose their power of orderly re- 
action? 


The complexity of current so- 
ciety has extended and intensified 
personal problems. Areas of con- 
flict are numerous and confusing 
roles are being demanded. A sane 
choice in these emergencies taxes 
even adults. We realize, then, what 
these pressures mean to youth. 


We believe in the supremacy of 
the dignity and worth of the indi- 
vidual and that civil liberties are 
complementary to the freedom of 
every individual and to society. 
Therefore, we accept it as our duty 
and our obligation to respect the 
rights of others and we expect as 
our right nothing less from others. 

In 1790 John Curran said, ““The 
condition upon which God hath 
given liberty to man is eternal 
vigilance; which condition if he 
break, servitude is at once the con- 
sequence of his crime and the pun- 
ishment of his guilt.’’ These words 
have not lost their potency al- 
though 166 years have passed since 
they were spoken. 


During the Revolution of 1848 
the king of Sardinia abdicated, and 
his son, who was crowned as King 
Victor Emmanuel II, became ruler. 
Austria demanded that Victor Em- 
manuel abolish the constitution his 
father had granted, but Victor Em- 
manuel’s reply was: “What my 
father has sworn to, I will main- 
tain. If you wish a war to the 
death, so be it.... If I must fail, 
it will be without shame; my House 
knows the road to exile, but not 
to dishonor.” This is a pattern of 
conviction worth noting. 

Alternating experiences of hope 
and despair are nothing new to us. 
The validity of the world’s faith 
in democracy is now being chal- 
lenged. A new interpretation and a 
broader concept of democracy, as 
well as a search for its true con- 
version from symbol to practice is 
in progress pointing up more 
ideal relationships and becoming 
more universal in nature. Today’s 
crises, grave though they be, must 
not lead us to default in the per- 
formance of our duty to continue to 
teach the full meaning of the 
American’s Creed, inspire alleg- 
iance to the Flag of the United 
States, Familiarize our pupils with 
the fundamentals of the United 
States Constitution, encourage re- 
spect for and obedience to the laws 
of our Land. It is our duty to keep 
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alive and strengthen an apprecia- 
tion of the great intangibles that 
have made our country great. It 
is our duty to help set the climate 
in which the laws of our Land may 
operate with efficiency and per- 
form the services for which they 
were made. Shall we perpetuate 
and advance these basic ideals of 
our founding father or shall we 
dare abdicate to those who would 
have us deny and defy the funda- 
mentals of law and order, and vol- 
untarily decline the acceptance of 
permissions granted by the Civil 
Law to all Americans? We have 
an opportunity and cannot escape 
the duty of consciously and serious- 
ly making articulate the principles, 
ideas, and ideals that are basic to 
the American way of life. We are 
the chief trustees of his mission 
and can ill afford to falter in our 
trust. We face today a test which 
we must not only pass, but one 
which we must pass with Highest 
Honors. 


Many areas of community life 
are going to need remodeling, and 
teachers will automatically partici- 
pate in the change. We must retain 
our faith, vision and zeal so that 
there will emerge from us a radia- 
tion of communicable hope, cour- 
age, determination and sense of 
competency that will spark the de- 
sires and ambitions of every youth 
and engage the support of all 
adults. Epictetus, the Roman Stoic 
philosopher, once said, ‘You will 
do the greatest service to the State 
if you shall raise, not the roofs of 
the houses, but the souls of citi- 
zens; for it is better that great 
souls should dwell in small houses 
than for mean slaves to lurk in 
great houses.” 

A unique tribute to the teacher 
appeared in the May, 19382 NEA 
Journal thus: 

A TEACHER IS A PROPHET: 
He lays the foundation of to- 
morrow. 

A TEACHER IS AN ARTIST: He 
works with the precious clay of 
unfolding personality. 

A TEACHER IS A FRIEND: 
His heart responds to the faith 
and devotion of his students. 

A THACHER IS A CITIZEN: 
He is selected and licensed for 
the improvement of society. 

A TEACHER IS AN INTER- 
PRETER: Out of his maturer 
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wider life he seeks to guide the 

young. 

A TEACHER IS A BUILDER: He 
works with the higher and finer 
values of civilization. 

A TEACHER IS A CULTURE- 
BEARER: He leads the way 
toward worthier tastes, saner at- 
titudes, more gracious manners, 
higher intelligence. 

A TEACHER IS A PLANNER: 
He sees the young lives before 
him as a part of a great system 
which shall grow stronger in 
light of truth. 

A TEACHER IS A REFORMER: 
He seeks to remove the handi- 
caps that weaken and destroy 
life. 

A TEACHER IS A BELIEVER: 
He has abiding faith in the im- 
provability of the race.” 
Today’s teacher must be all that 

this tribute points up. If we do not 

earn this type of citation we have 
not complete right to identify our- 
selves with the teaching profession. 

Do we qualify? 

In our observation of the cultural 
life of the Greeks we find an inter- 
esting emphasis upon the type of 
training given to the Athenian boy. 
At the age of eighteen his “‘school- 
ing” ended, but his ‘Education’ 
did not end at that age. Military 
training and a lifetime of partici- 
pation in the affairs of the State 
remained before him. At this point 
of his life, however, the Athenian 
youth appeared before the magis- 
trates and, bearing his shield and 
spear, took the oath: Never to dis- 
grace his holy arms, never to for- 
sake his comrade in the ranks, but 
to fight for the holy temples, alone, 
or with others; to leave his coun- 
try, not in a worse, but in a better 
state than he found it; to obey the 
magistrates and the laws, and de- 
fend them against attack; finally, 
to hold in honor the religion of his 
country. 


When I assumed the responsi- 
bility of this office as your presi- 
dent two years ago the spirit of my 
oath was similar to that of the 
Athenian youth. With your en- 
couragement, confidence, and co- 
operation we have been able to 
take up the thread of the past 
presidents and continue to weave 
the progress of our association. I 
am deeply indebted to you for ex- 
periences gained and contacts made 
as a result of your electing me for 
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Mathematic’s Exhibit 


A Unique Motivation Activity 
In The Junior High School 


By J. Bradshaw Wilson, J. C. Price Junior High School, Greensboro 


It is common knowledge that 


mathematics to most students is 
dull and uninteresting, something 
to be endured with much labor in 
order to pass a course. 


On the other hand there are 
some students who actually delight 
in a difficult task well done, and 
oft times we, who teach mathema- 
tics, inspire some students to see 
beauty in the subject and to see and 
appreciate mathematics in the 
world about them. But we can’t 
overlook the many students each 
year who just “get by” with a loud 
grunt of relief. It is for these stu- 
dents I write this article. 

The writer, seeing the large 
number of students in J. C. Price 
School, who have no particular in- 
terest in mathematics other than 
taking it because it’s required, and 
seeing the delight of these same 
students in the art classes prepar- 
ing for their yearly art exhibit, 
thought about a mathematics ex- 
hibit as a means of creating a love 
and an interest in mathematics. 

Approaching the Mathematics 


Exhibit can be didactic as well as 
fun. 


The unit on graphs can be made 
meaningful by centering it around 
the experience of the students. The 
average temperature of the com- 
munity can be shown through sta- 
tistical graphs. This information 





a two-year term of leadership of 
the North Carolina Teachers As- 
sociation. It has been an honor to 
serve you in this capacity. At the 
expiration of my term of office in 
September I shall return to the 
ranks with the willingness to give 
to our future leadership the best 
that I can offer for the continued 
growth of our professional orzan- 
ization and the expansion of its 
program. 


can be gotten from the local weath- 
er bureau. Circular graphs can be 
used to show causes of failures in 
the immediate school. Bar graphs 
can be used to show relationships 
in enrollments on the various grade 
levels. All of these activities are a 
part of the students everyday ex- 
periences. | 

Through the geometry unit a 
great deal of ingenuity and crea- 
tive work can be done. With the 
help of the art department borders 
of original geometrics designs for 
linoleum, wall paper, doors, and 
windows can be made colorful and 
individualistic. Human faces and 
other sights of the students’ im- 
mediate culture can be made from 
geometric figures particularly by 
those students who admire modern 
art. 

Through the Home Economics 
and Industrial Arts Departments 
use of geometric designs can be 
made interesting and afford great 
opportunities for creative expres- 
sion and individualism on the part 
of the students. With the proper 
guidance students can pick out the 
uses of mathematics in these two 
departments which will bring 
about an excellent exhibit. 

One medium above all others 
that can be a great force in devel- 
oping materials for a mathema- 
tics exhibit is the scrapbook. By 
keeping in the students’ minds the 
ever presence of mathematics in 
the world about us, scrapbooks can 
be developed with much interest. 
Colored pictures and _ clippings 
from magazines and newspapers 
can be mounted to show percent- 
age, fractions, and geometry in 
everyday life, architecture, indus- 
try, art and nature. 

Seed and flower catalogs are ex- 
cellent sources to show geometry 
in nature. The bees and the spider 
have excellent knowledge of geo- 
metry. This knowledge will—along 
with studying geometric patterns 
in snowflakes and salt-bring new 
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A Balanced Reading Program 


By G. L. JOHNSON, Dean of Instruction, Winston-Salem, Teachers College 


Our topic, “A Balanced Reading 
Program,” implies that a reading 
program can exist in a state of im- 
balance, which is part of the an- 
swer to why poor Johnny is keeping 
literally millions of Americans 
awake nights in the effort to solve 
his major problem. 

I should like to submit for your 
consideration several bits of con- 
crete evidence in support of the 
point that many of our reading 
programs are in a state of imbal- 
ance and then offer suggestions for 
the reduction of this imbalance. 

First, there is the tendency on 





thrills and better meaning to the 
quotation by Plato, ‘God eternally 
geometrizes.” 

Some suggested titles for scrap- 
books are: ‘Geometry in the 
Home.” The student can study the 
interior and exterior of the home 
for geometric evidence. ‘“‘Geome- 
tric Vogue” is another title. This 
is an excellent activity for the girls 
for it will lend charm to the femin- 
ine costume. It may show prints 
with geometric patterns, pictures 
of costume jewelry, shoes, scarfs, 
and sweaters with triangles, circles, 
and polygons. Students may also 
choose topics such as ‘““Geometry 
in Modern Arts,” Symmetry”, and 
“Mathematics in Music.” 

Through the English department 
poems and stories can be written 
with illustrations of geometric de- 
signs. 

On this same exhibit notebooks 
showing classroom work well done 
will show exactly what has been 
taught. 

One may ask, “Where is the edu- 
cational value in a Mathematics 
exhibit?” 

There is an awareness of mathe- 
matics in the world about us. 

Mathematics has been made in- 
teresting. 

Mathematics 
meaningful. 


has been made 


the part of many people still to 
think of reading as a subject. The 
principal of a large city school at- 
tended a reading institute where 
he sat in on a demonstration in 
the teaching of science where the 
children read from the science 
text. At the end of the demonstra- 
tion the principal said that he had 
been keenly disappointed because 
he had come to see “a reading 
lesson, and the demonstrator had 
had a science lesson.”’ The sad part 
about the whole matter lay in the 
fact that that man had been wit- 
nessing reading but did not recog- 
nize it as such because the children 
did not have ‘‘reading books.” 

In the second instance, there is 
concrete evidence of imbalance in 
our reading programs when over- 
emphasis is placed on only the one 
aspect of word recognition skills 
to the total exclusion of all others. 
Despite the storm in the tea pot 
caused by Mr. Fleisch and those 
parents who made his ‘literary 
production’ a best seller, phonics 
is not the only way to learn to ‘un- 
lock’ new words. Context clues, 
picture clues, configuration clues 
and structural analysis are still 
valid word recognition techniques. 


The answer to the word recognition ~ 


problems of George, Johnny, Bill, 
Sue or Maggie will not be found in 
the indiscrimination use of any one 
of these techniques to the exclusion 
of all the others. While we are on 
this point, it might be worthwhile 
to call to your attention that pub- 
lishers of basal readers are devot- 
ing more time to “functional” 
teaching of phonics than ever be- 
fore, but they do not rule out other 
techniques. Neither do they empha- 
size mere sounding of words as a 
sound teaching technique. Meaning 
is always a part of the total picture. 

Our third bit of concrete evi- 
dence lies in the fact that many ad- 
ministrators, teachers and parents 
fail to recognize that individual 
differences exist among children in 
learning to read. They see these 
differences in size, weight, color 
and the like, and accept them for 
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what they’re worth, but when it 
comes to reading they expect every 
child to move along with every 
other child of his age. It cannot be 
stated too emphatically that all 
children are Not ready to read at 
chronological age six years, six 
months. Further, once a given child 
is “ready’ to read, he will read at a 
rate determined by his own devel- 
opment. Acceptance of this prin- 
ciple will do away with the single 
textbook malady which is now 
plaguing too many of our schools. 


Efforts to remove deficiencies in 
reading without recognizing that 
every reading defect is specific and 
cannot be ‘treated with a patent 
remedy’ constitutes the fourth bit 
of evidence in support of our 
contention of imbalance in reading 
programs. Many teachers delight 
in learning that a ‘remedial class 
in reading’ has been organized. 
Such a class is ‘just what they 
need,’ for it serves as a release 
from the tedium of working with 
their children to determine just 
why they are experiencing difficul- 
ties in reading. The ‘remedial 
teacher’ is supposed to have a bag 
of tricks guaranteed to work mir- 
acles with any child who, as the 
teacher sees him, is ‘retarded in 
reading.’ 

Failure to recognize the im- 
portance of readiness for reading 
in every area at every level is an- 
other bit of evidence to support 
our major premise. The child does 
Not develop adequately all the 
needed reading skills while in the 
primary grades. To be sure, he is 
supposed to develop some, but 
when reading is recognized as a 
process the intermediate and up- 
per grade teacher do not expect 
the child to have at his finger tips 
every reading skill needed for the 
successful pursuit of formal learn- 
ing based on reading. Again, the 
teacher who assigns any lesson 
by merely saying ‘read the next 
section, or chapter’ is unwittingly 
contributing to Johnny’s inability 
to read. Whatever background of 

(Continued on page 10) 
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THE PRINCIPLE OF INTEGRATION MUST 
BE ESTABLISHED 

By this time nearly every educator in North 
Carolina — whether administrator, staff worker, or 
classroom teacher knows of the recommendations 
made by the “Advisory Committee On Education” 
sent out by the 1955 session of the North Carolina 
General Assembly. The report of the committee, 
broadcast, televised, and published was negative 
in its emphasis and pessimistic with regard to the 
inevitable change in educational organization which 
must come in our state. The negativism and pessi- 
mism reflected by the committee was expected by 
open-minded observers of the legislative action 
which named the group. The unilateral attitude of 
the committee personnel was obvious at the outset. 
The committee was not representative of the people 
of the state in that one whole clearly defined seg- 
ment of the population was ignored in its composi- 
tion and no representative sympathetic to the as- 
piration of the omitted segment of the people was 
included to give balance to the deliberations of the 
advisors. 

Under the circumstances the report of the com- 
mittee was just what could be expected. The reaction 
on the part of the public was likewise as expected. 
The one side of public opinion in North Carolina 
which the personnel of the committee represented 
gave approval in varying degree. The other side of 
public opinion in the state which was ignored in the 
committee’s recommendations registered disapproval 
and sincere regret that such policy recommenda- 
tions had been published. 

There can be no peaceful progress in the in- 
evitable direction until some school boards establish 
the working principle that integration of the school 
population in compact attendance areas is a neces- 
sary and desirable civic education objective. The 
forces which operated to get the Supreme Court 
decision of 1954 will not relent until the decision is 
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implemented in a positive way. Political leaders who 
seek to persuade educators, parents, and children 
who have been the victims of the segregation system 
to acquiesce in the struggle for equality of citizen- 
ship will frustrate and deceive themselves as well as 
the public. The supreme law of the land, the consti- 
tution of the United States as interpreted by the 
federal courts, must be obeyed if our nation is to 
survive. The principle of integration in public edu- 
cation must be accepted and established before 
any obedience to the law will be in evidence. There 
will be no final escape from the mandates of the 
Supreme Court except in the destruction of Ameri- 
can democracy. 


The first step in simple obedience to the law as 
now construed is to recognize, declare, and establish 
the principle that integration is demanded by law 
and altogether feasible. Those who hold that segrega- 
tion in education of public school children can be ac- 
complished lawfully are either mistaken, misled, or 
misguided. 


WHAT ABOUT COMPROMISE? 


Compromise on obedience to law is unthinkable. 
History has its say about this. When slavery was 
lawful, slaves were governed by the master ser- 
vant relationship. Law gave maximum protection 
to the master and minimum protection to the slave. 
Both, in general, observed the law as interpreted 
by the courts. When in 1896 the federal courts gave 
approval to the doctrine of ‘separate but equal” and 
the states of the southern region enacted myraids of 
statutes under this sanction, all citizens of these 
states obeyed these laws as interpreted by the state 
courts. The states themselves forfeited the rights 
granted them by the federal courts in 1896 by one 
sided compromise. They enforced only the “separ- 
ate.’ They deliberately refused to provide the 
“equal.” It was this latter fact that prompted the 
nation’s highest tribunal, after edequate evidence 
had been repeatedly presented by able lawyers, to 
rule following fifty eight years of demonstration, 
that there was inherent inequality in a system of 
segregation. The victims of segregation have learned 
in these three score years that compromise of a prin- 
ciple can be too costly to afford. They have learned 
that segregated education means denial of the 
suffrage, denial of economic opportunity, denial of 
good housing, denial of the right to use public ac- 
commodations, and denial of one’s turn in receiving 
public services provided by a common taxation of all 
citizens. Through all this grievous period of learning 
the hard way the victims of discriminatory laws 
have obeyed the law which they did not like. They 
always aspired to citizenship and they realized that 
obedience to law is the first requisite to being a 
good citizen. Now that the law has been changed, 
the erstwhile victims of the old order expect the 
beneficiaries of that order to become obedient to a 
new order of the law. This is the only reasonable . 
compromise. We can compromise about the speed 
with which we adjust to the new order of law. We 
can never compromise on the principle that all must 
obey the law as interpreted by the highest tribunal 
of the nation. 
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embers and Friends Write 


Department of Classroom Teachers 
April 19, 1956 


Mr. L. J. Lockamy, Jr., President 
Cumberland County Teachers Association 
805 State Avenue 

Fayetteville, North Carolina 


Dear Mr. Lockamy: 


Mr. W. L. Greene, Executive Secretary of the North 
Carolina Teachers Association, has turned over to 
us a check, No. 203, dated March 19, 1956, in the 
amount of $30.75, from the Cumberland County 
Teachers Association for the NEA Building Fund. 
We are forwarding this check to the Division of 
Accounts where it will be added to the Building Fund 
and be credited to the quota for North Carolina. 
Many thanks to the Cumberland County Teachers 
Association for this contribution to our sharesage 
project! : 
Very sincerely, 

Hilda Maehling 

Acting Executive Secretary 





The Winston-Salem Teachers College 
February 16, 1956 


Dr. W. L. Greene 

Executive Secretary 

North Carolina Teachers Association 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


Dear Dr. Greene: 


I was in Orangeburg, South Carolina last Satur- 
day to attend the Second Annual Reading Workshop 
of South Carolina Reading Council. The meeting 
was held on the campus of South Carolina State 
College. 

Fate took a peculiar turn at that meeting, and 
I was drafted to make the principal speech Saturday 
afternoon when the scheduled speaker was unable 
to appear. The committee was informed Friday 
night that he could not make the meeting, and it, 
in turn, drafted me to serve as his proxy. 

What was said at that meeting is being enclosed 
for your study. If you think it warrants a spot in 
the Record, I would be pleased to have it included. 

Sincerely yours, 
George L. Johnson, 
Dean of Instruction 


Thank you very much. As often happens, you 
have done an excellent job under pressure in short 
time. Your contribution is published herewith in this 
issue of the RECORD. 
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Teachers Loan Service 
Personal Loans By Mail 
P2 OF Box 33 
Brundidge, Alabama 


April 9, 1956 


W. L. Greene, Executive Secretary 
North Carolina Teachers Ass’n 
125 E. Hargett St. 

Raleigh, N. C. 


Dear Mr. Greene: 


We are going to ask that you do not run our ad- 
vertisement in the April or May issues of the 
TEACHERS RECORD. 

This request is not due to the advertising not 
producing results, on the contrary we have simply 
been swamped with applications and with what we 
have in our office and renewals coming up will be 
all that we can possibly take care of until Fall. We 
will be back with you in the Fall and thanking you, 
we are, 

Yours sincerely, 
Chas. D. Johnston 
Manager 
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(Continued from page 7) 
experiences the child may bring to 
any reading situation must be tap- 
ped and stimulated by the skillful 
manner in which the teacher as- 
signs a given task. 


Refusal, or at least failure to ac- 
cept the basic principle of the 
systematic way in which language 
develops is bit of evidence number 
six. Regardless of how the individ- 
ual teacher may feel, systematic 
development of language must take 
place in the following sequence: 
There must be experiences, real 
or vicarious. Following the exper- 
ience comes development of cap- 
acity to listen. One must be able to 
hear differences in sounds before 
he is ready to translate abstract 
symbols-words—which stand for 
sounds in reading. The next level of 
development involves the individ- 
ual’s ability to speak well. A child 
who is not able to express an idea 
orally is not ready to try to inter- 
pret one presented to him in writ- 
ten or printed form. Having de- 
veloped in a systematic manner 
through the steps of experience, 
listening and speaking, the indi- 
vidual is now ready for reading. 
‘The best definition of reading I 
have seen was found in one of our 
educational journals. A_ skillful 
first grade teacher had seen that 
the orderly sequence mentioned 
above had been followed profitably. 
She was ready to introduce the 
class to books after having used 
effectively experience and lang- 
uage charts with her pupils. She 
asked them if they knew what was 
reading, and one little fellow came 
up with the following definition. 
He said ‘reading is nothing but 
talking on paper.’ When you im- 
prove on that definition, please 
send me your improvement. 


As the last bit of evidence in 
support of the possibility of im- 
balance in many reading programs 
I should like to mention the mis- 
taken notion that all reading is to 
be done at ‘a mile a minute clip.’ 
The speed with which one reads 
should be determined by the pur- 
pose for the reading. Many teach- 
ers and administrators fret about 
the slow rate at which pupils read. 
Speed alone is not the answer— 
purpose is the guiding factor in 
determining rate. More about this 
later. 
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Let us now look briefly and hur- 
riedly at some suggested means of 
reducing the imbalance in reading 
programs with the consequences 
that a balanced reading program 
may result. 


First of all each teacher should 
know the various reading levels 
of the members of her class group. 
Some publishers are now including 
informal reading inventories for 
this purpose. It appears to me that 
knowing how to make such an in- 
ventory would be invaluable to the 
classroom teacher. The technique 
is not too difficult to be mastered 
by the average classroom teacher. 


Secondly, every lesson in every 
subject involving the use of books 
should be regarded by classroom 
teachers and administrators as an 
opportunity for the pupils to “fread 
to learn.” So-called ‘reading les- 
sons’ from ‘reading books’ must be 
re-evaluated. They will not be dis- 
carded, but will be seen in their 
right perspective. ‘Learning to 
read” will be replaced by ‘reading 
to learn.” 


Full use should be made of stand- 
ardized tests for helping one to get 
a complete picture of the capacities 
of pupils to handle reading mater- 
ials placed in their hands. 


Especially important is informa- 
tion which gives one some know- 
ledge of a child’s emotional and in- 
tellectual capacity for reading. I 
might add here that standardized 
reading test results do not give a 
true picture of pupils’ reading 
skills. 


Where other media would be as 
effective as the printed page for the 
acquisition of information, or for 
enjoyment, they should be used to 
supplement reading activities. We 
must not forget that, important 
as it is, reading is only one means 
of learning. 


Where reading is the major 
source of learning pupils should be 
taught versatility in reading in 
terms of purpose. If one wishes to 
locate a bit of information, he 
should know how to skim to get it 
and not ‘plod’ through the material. 
If one’s chief concern is to get a 
general impression of the main 
ideas of the writer, he should know 
how to read rapidly the major 


headings of chapters, the table of 
content, and the like. Where one 
must read to pick out details and 
to relate them to each other as well 
as to the main ideas of the writer 
speed is not important. So you 
see why it was previously stated 
that we have added imbalance to 
many reading programs by think- 
ing all reading should be done at 
the same rate regardless of the 
purpose for said reading. 


Finally, where reading is the 
chief medium of learning, the 
teacher will do well to follow the 
steps of the directed reading activi- 
ty for purposeful learning. The 
readiness period cannot be disre- 
garded. The learners must be got- 
ten ready emotionally, experien- 
tially and socially for the reading. 
Silent reading with established and 
understood purposes must be ob- 
served. No child should, in a learn- 
ing situation be required to ‘“‘read 
cold.” The silent reading period 
permits each learner to move at 
his own rate, and to make use of 
whatever word attack skills he may 
have at his disposal. There is much 
to be said in defense of this ap- 
proach. The re-reading may be 
either silent or oral or both. How- 
ever, new purposes must be estab- 
lished for the re-reading. Such pur- 
poses as promotion of fluency in 
reading, reading to prove or dis- 
prove a point, reading to dramatize 
part of what was read previously, 
or reading the best liked passage 
are only three or four suggested 
purposes for re-reading. The final. 
step consists of the follow-up ac- 
tivities. These should be designed to 
meet the individual needs and in- 
terests of the pupils. 


We started out by stating that 
our topic “A Balanced Reading 
Program” implied that a reading 
program might exist in a state of 
imbalance. Several bits of evidence 
were cited to show that too much 


imbalance in our reading program 
exists today. Then suggested ways 
of reducing the amount of imbal- 
ance in our reading programs were 
mentioned. Neither list was ex- 
hausted by any means, but it is 
hoped that this brief statement 
will serve to stimulate you to a 
greater interest in the area of read- 
ing. 
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Proceedings Of The Seventy-Fifth Annual Convention 


March 22, 23, and 24, 1956 


Convention Theme: “Education for the Rights and Re sponsibilities of American Citizenship.” 


First General Session 


Thursday, March 22, 1956 
3:30 P.M. 


Raleigh Memorial Auditorium 


Presiding: 
Mrs. Ida H. Duncan 
President N.C.T.A. 


The First General Session of the 
Seventy-fifth Annual Convention 
was opened with the singing of 
“America” and prayer offered by 
Mr. H. V. Brown, a past president 
of N.C.T.A. After the Pledge of 
Allegiance led by Mrs. Nelle A. 
Coley, the president declared the 
Diamond Jubilee Convention of the 
North Carolina Teachers Associa- 
tion officially convened. 


A report from the Credentials 
Committee was made by the chair- 
man, Mr. A. B. Reynolds, who re- 
ported 383 delegates had already 
been certified. He announced the 
hours that the Credentials Com- 
mittee would certify other dele- 
gates. He further recommended 
that all delegates be seated in the 
middle section of the auditorium. 


Mr. Reynolds stated that there 
still existed some irregularities in 
sending in delegates’ credentials. 
As a result it was moved and car- 
ried to suspend the rules and seat 
all delegates whose credentials 
were received after the 72 hour 
period provided there was evidence 
of good faith on the part of those 
reporting. 


The following committee reports 
were made: 


Executive Committee: The Exec- 
utive Committee made recommen- 
dations to the Delegate Assembly 
covering action necessary to round 
out the program of the fiscal year. 


1. “Over a period of five years 
we have appropriated annually to 
the Hammocks Beach Project 
funds for operation and mainte- 
nance. The amount requested this 
year is less than half the first re- 
quest, decreasing from $10,000 to 
$4,000. 


The Hammocks Corporation has 
shown commendable progress in 
operation and securing support for 
the project, and therefore, we rec- 
ommend that this annual conven- 
tion appropriate from Reserve 
Funds the $4,000 requested by the 
Hammocks Board. 


Placing the Hammocks item in 
the budget under our rules of 
Budget Procedure would make any 
item subject to expenditure only 
after September first when a new 
fiscal year begins.” 


2. “The Executive Committee 
also recommends that an additional 
$2,500 be appropriated from the 
Reserve Funds to supplement the 
amount previously budgeted to en- 
able us to send the usual number 
of delegates to the N. E. A. Con- 
vention in Portland, Oregon.” 


3. “An invitation presented by 
Mr. C. L. Blake to hold the 1957 
Convention in the city of Charlotte 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday 
preceeding Holy Week was ac- 
cepted by the Executive Committee 
subject to action of the Delegate 
Assembly.” 


Final action on ‘the Executive 
Committee report was scheduled 
for the Saturday Morning Session 
of the Delegate Assembly. 


Legislative Committee: The re- 
port of the Legislative Committee 
was made by Professor Carl E. 
Devane, chairman. (Full text pub- 
lished elsewhere in this issue of 
the Record.) 


Report of Auditor: The Auditor’s 
report was adopted as published in 
October, 1955 issue of the Record. 


Preliminary Report of the Reso- 
lutions Committee: Mr. Lafayette 
Parker, chairman of the committee 
passed out copies of the resolutions 
and made a preliminary report. A 
motion to receive the report for 
study and final action by the Dele- 
gate Assembly on Saturday morn- 
ing was carried. 
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Preliminary Report of the 
Budget Committee: The Prelimi- 
nary Report of the Budget Com- 
mittee was made by Mr. J. A. 
Harper, chairman of the commit- 
tee. He presented Budget recom- 
mendations for the fiscal year 
1956-57 totaling $58,725. Upon 
proper motion the report was re- 
ceived subject to final action in the 
Saturday Morning Session of the 
Delegate Assembly. 


Hammocks Beach Corporation: 
Dr. J. W. Seabrook, chairman of the 
Hammocks Beach Corporation 
made a detailed report of activities 
at the Hammocks during the past 
year. He also presented a report 
showing the condition of the Ham- 
mocks budget and the amount of 
aid as anticipated. He announced 
that the Hammocks Corporation 
would sponsor another in the series 
of Annual Pilgrimages to the Ham- 
mocks. The date was set for May 
5, 1956. 


Following this report, Dr. W. L. 
Greene presented Mr. L. H. Pitts, 
Executive Secretary of the Georgia 
Teachers Association who brought 
greetings from his association and 
a challenge to us in North Carolina 
to continue our leadership in break- 
ing down barriers to full participa- 
tion in the work of the organized 
profession on state and national 
levels. 


Dr. Greene made important an- 
nouncements regarding Depart- 
mental meetings to be held on Fri- 
day. At this point the First Gen- 
eral Session was adjourned. 


Second General Session 


Thursday, March 22, 1956 


7:30 P.M. 
Raleigh Memorial Auditorium 
Presiding: 
Dr. 8. D. Williams 
Vice President N.C.T.A. 


A half hour concert presenting 
Raleigh Schools Orchestra under 
the direction of Mrs. Joselyn Boul- 
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ware set the atmosphere for the 
Second General Session. 


The Convention Session began at 
8:00 P.M. with the audience sing- 
ing “America” and featuring Miss 
Effie Forbes as soloist. The invoca- 
tion was given by the Dr. L. E. M. 
Freeman of the Shaw University 
School of Religion, followed by the 
Flag ceremony and Pledge of Al- 
legiance by Raleigh Boy Scouts. St. 
Augustine’s College Choir delight- 
ed the audience with the rendition 
of G. F. Handel’s “Then Round 
About The Starry Throne” follow- 
ed by the Welcome address deliver- 
ed by Attorney F.. J. Carnage, mem- 
ber of the Board of Education, 
Raleigh City Schools. The response 
to the warm words of welcome was 
by Mr. M. L. Wilson, Principal, 
Richard B. Harrison High School, 
Selma. 


Dr. S. D. Williams presented 
Mrs. Ida H. Duncan, President 
N.C.T.A. for her annual message to 
the association. Her address ap- 
pears currently in the pages of the 
Record. 


Following the president’s ad- 
’ dress, St. Augustine’s College Choir 
rendered another delightful num- 
ber, “Ave Verum Corpus” by 
Mozart. 


The Guest Speaker of the even- 
ing was introduced by Dr. W. L. 
Greene, Executive Secretary of 
N.C.T.A. In his introductory re- 
marks, Dr. Greene stated that Dr. 
Mark CC. Schinnerer, Superin- 
tendent of Cleveland, Ohio Schools 
was an outstanding educator who 
achieved many of the things which 
were hardly achieved by many 
others working in the same field. 

Dr. Schinnerer spoke from the 
subject “The Responsibility of the 
Teacher In Public Relations.” He 
established to the satisfaction of 
his audience that truly good teach- 
ing would be the most effective 
contribution to Public Relations 
that teachers might make. He pre- 
sented the teachers’ public relation 
responsibility under the ten topics 
headings, nine ‘“do’s” and one 
“don’t”. He began by pointing out 
that “Parents judge schools by 
what their children say,” and 
followed with the suggestions to 
teachers which, if followed success- 
fully, would give children good 
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things to say and enlist the support 
of parents for better schools. 
Teachers were admonished to (1) 
be friendly, (2) maintain good dis- 
cipline, (3) get the pupils on your 
side, (4) use a system, (5) be just, 
(6) watch your vocabulary, (7) 
don’t steal the show, (8) discover 
and motivate uncommon students, 
(9) expect the best, (10) act well 
your role. 


Following the presentation of 
platform guests and announce- 
ments, the choir from St. Augus- 
tine’s College closed the Second 
General Session with the rendition 
of “How Lovely Is Thy Dwelling 
Place” by Brahms. 


Third General Session 


Friday, March 23, 1956 
8:00 P.M. 


Raleigh Memorial Auditorium 


Presiding: 
Mrs. Ida H. Duncan 
President N.C.T.A. 


The Third General Session of the 
Convention was opened with music 
rendered by the E. J. Hayes High 
School Chorus of Williamston. The 
following numbers were used: 


“America, The Beautiful’... Ward 
“Adoramus Te”’..Palestina Howorth 
eA Helutay es eee Anatol ‘Liadoff 
Ss SELTUC TU Scan ees rae ee ern 3 Gounod 


Following the Pledge of Allegi- 
ance, Dr. W. L. Greene introduced 
Platform guests consisting of 
members of the State Department 
of Public Instruction, College Presi- 
dents, N.E.A. Coordinators, 
N.C.T.A. Division Chairmen, Local 
and Visiting Dignitaries. 


The ceremony in observance 
of the Diamond Jubilee Anniver- 
sary under the direction of Mr. 
C. L. Blake featured a dramatiza- 
tion of roles played by typical 
leaders of the Association in signi- 
ficant periods of the organization’s 
history. Amateur actors from the 
ranks of F. T. A. members, with 
proper makeup, posed as living 
portraits of representative past 
presidents while Mrs. Anne P. 
Tolliver as narrator told of his- 
torical events associated with the 
time of service preceding, during, 
and following the administration of 
the person portrayed. 


This dramatization was followed 
by presentations of citations to Mr. 
QO. Ri Pope Dr. Gah Davicw wre 
Charlotte Hawkins Brown, Mrs. 
Rose D. Aggrey, Dr. J. W. Sea- 
brook, “Dros J CAsS Farpleveasey in 
James T. Taylor, and Mr. Hugh V. 
Brown, Mr. A. H. Anderson, and 
Mr. C. L. Blake — all living past 
presidents of the association. Mrs. 
Pauline B. Foster, chairman of the 
Division of Classroom Teachers 
presented the citation to Mrs. Ida 
H. Duncan, incumbent president. 
Past Executive Secretaries honored 
included Dr. J. W. Seabrook, Dr. 
L. 8. Cozart, Dr. G. E. Davis and 
Dr. W. L. Greene who is the current 
Executive Secretary. 


The observance ceremony con- 
cluded with the presentation of a 
huge birthday cake borne by four 
Future Teachers to the center of 
the stage as a symbol of the living 
age achieved by the organization. 
A background of appropriate organ 
music was furnished throughout 
the ceremony. 


Following the Diamond Jubilee 
ceremony, the E. J. Hayes High 
School Chorus rendered two musi- 
cal selection, “Let Us Break Bread 
Together” arranged by Montague, 
and “Fare You Well” arranged by 
Moore. 


The guest speaker of the evening 
was Dr. Ira De A. Reid, head of 
Social Sciences at Haverford Col- 
lege, Haverford, Pennsylvania. He 
was introduced by Miss Wilmoth 
Carter, associate professor of 
Sociology at Shaw University. 
“Planning for integration might 
bring a time of restlessness,” he 
said. “I suggest that we do not seek 
dreams about what is to come. 
There is a real nightmare ahead 
and we should be ready for it.” 


Dr. Reid suggested that “we’ll 
have to educate our community as 
well as ourselves by teaching, by 
using the political tools, by edu- 
cating the gatekeepers—our elders 
the tired and tradition-bound such 
as Miss Lucy’s parents.” He said, 
“Our juniors” must also be edu- 
cated.” If the strength in the race 
is going to be lost, he indicated, 
he would not favor integration. 
However, he said, “I want this 
strength to survive, but not segre- 
gated. I just don’t want it forgotten 
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that we had inherent values that 
enabled us to survive.” 


Dr. Reid asserted that planning 
for integration ‘demands pain, 
struggle, and conviction,” and he 
urged his audience in conclusion to 
“recognize the challenge and stand 
for the democracy in which we all 
believe.” 


Following announcements, the 
choral group from E. J. Hayes High 
School closed the session with the 
singing of these numbers: 


“As By The Streams 


SUE ALVA OU sath sce Dett 
“Commin Through the 

Uy Casement ese. Simeone 
“Kde Sue Kravy 

lO; eg ees crr. Schimmerling 


Fourth General Session 


Saturday, March 24, 1956 
10:30 A.M. 
Raleigh Memorial Auditorium 


The Fourth General Session was 
called to order by the president, 
Mrs. Ida H. Duncan and prayer was 
offered by Mr. H. V. Brown. 


After the Pledge of Allegiance 
led by Mr. J. E. Byers, the reports 
of committees and officers of the 
association followed as listed on 
the program. 


The Necrology Committee pre- 
sented a short Memorial Service as 
a tribute to those N. C. T. A. mem- 
bers who had departed this life 
during the convention year. 


Mr. A. B. Reynolds, chairman of 
the Credentials Committee, report- 
ed that 653 delegates were register- 
ed for the convention. He 
commended those local units whose 
credentials were all in order which 
facilitated the activities of the 
committee in seating the delegates. 
However, he still stressed the im- 
portance of following closely the 
instructions from the Executive 
office in sending in the roster of 
delegates, separate and distinct 
from all other information to the 
Association. 


Dr. W. L. Greene, Executive 
Secretary, submitted a progress re- 
port showing expenditures of all 
budget accounts as of March 1, 
1956. The report was adopted. 


Dr. Nelson H. Harris, Treasurer, 
submitted a progress report show- 


ing expenditures for the fiscal year 
as of March 15, 1956. The report 
showed a balance brought forward 
of $20,596.60, and receipts totaling 
$42,500.00 and a cash balance on 
hand of $37,457.33. The report also 
exhibited special assets not in- 
cluded in the Cash Balance of 
March 15, 1956 as follows: 


1. Mutual Savings and 
Loan Association 
(89 full paid shares) $ 8,000.00 


2. Mutual Savings and 
Loan Association 


(Accrued Interest) _.... eek 
3. Raleigh Building and 

Loan Association 

(20 full paid shares)... 2,000.00 
4. United States Saving 

I. ON Ce eeseee eee er 1,000.00 
TOTAL SPECIAL 


ASS Carer geo $11,112.79 


The report was adopted. 

A motion was made to adopt the 
report of the Executive Committee 
item by them as first read in the 
opening session of the Delegate 
Assembly. The motion was car- 
ried. Each item was approved by 
separate motion to adopt. The Time 
and Place recommendation which 
called for approval of the Delegate 
Assembly was discussed. A motion 
to accept the invitation from Char- 
lotte to hold the 76th Annual Con- 
vention in that city was carried. 


Mr. W. G. Byers, N. E. A. Direc- 
tor, reported on the progress of 
his work in promotion of the 
N.E. A. program. He illustrated his 
report with a mimeographed bro- 
chure titled “N. C. T. A. on the 
March” featuring accomplishments 
to be achieved and goals to be at- 
tained. 


Mrs. Duncan presented Mr. W. I. 
Morris, N. C. T. A.—N. E. A. Field 
Representative for remarks. He 
gave observations about his work, 
visiting local units throughout the 
state, the N. E. A. Life Member- 
ship campaign, and the benefits of 
local unit affiliation with N. E. A. 
He urged local associations to send 
delegates to the N. E. A. conven- 
tion in Portland, Oregon. 

The final report of the Resolu- 
tions Committee was considered 
item by item. Resolutions number- 
ed 5, 8, and 20 in the preliminary 
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draft of the report were deleted by 
motion. Resolution 23 of the first 
draft was amended and one resolu- 
tion was added. The motion to 
adopt the report as amended car- 
ried with it the recommendation 
that the copy be edited to correct 
any discrepancies between head- 
ings and text and numbering 
sequence under proper headings 
due to revisions. 


The final report of the Budget 
Committee was considered by 
items. A motion to increase the 
budget of the Division of Class- 
room Teachers by the amount of 
~200 was carried. 


The Elections Committee re- 
ported on the balloting for officers 
for the Association to take office 
September 1, 1956. The following 
persons were elected: 


Dr. 8. D. Williams, President 

Mr. C. J. Barber, Vice President 

Mrs. Geneva J. Bowe, Record- 

ing Secretary 

Dr. N. H. Harris, Treasurer 

Elected to the Executive Com- 
mittee for a three-year term were: 

Mr. W. R. Collins 

Dr. C. U. Deberry 

Mr. A. H. Peeler 


Mrs. Elizabeth S. Randolph of 
the Executive Committee request- 
ed special recognition at this point 
of the program. She spoke as a 
designated representative of the 
Executive body to give an expres- 
sion of appreciation to the out-go- 
ing president and Recording Secre- 
tary. She paid glowing tribute to 
Mrs. Duncan for several years of 
service as convention group chair- 
man, local association president, 
Recording Secretary, vice presi- 
dent, and president of the associa- 
tion. She gave special commenda- 
tion to Miss Jeffries for a long 
sacrificial period of service for 
seven years as Recording Secre- 
tary. An appropriate gift consist- 
ing of a silver memento was pre- 
sented to each of these retiring 
officers. 


The elected officers were installed 
by Mr. H. V. Brown, N. C. T. A. 
Past President. Mr. Brown then 
pronounced the benediction, closing 
the Diamond Jubilee Convention of 
the Association. 
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Report Of The Resolutions 
Committee /oth Annual Convention 


Defense of Democracy 
The North Carolina Teachers Association ad- 
vocates: 


. That the Governor of North Carolina and other 


state and local government officials who are 
charged with the responsibility of appointing 
members to state and local boards and com- 
missions be urged to discontinue the practice 
of appointing so called ‘advisory committees” 
composed of one group and that they be urged, 
rather to insure proportional representation to 
all groups of citizens as members of all boards 
and commissions at the policy making level. 


. That all state and local employing officials 


charged with the hiring of personnel be urged 
to insure proportional representation of all 
groups as employees in the departments and 
divisions. 


. That consideration be given to an extensive 


program of contact with schools and colleges 
preparing our youth for public service occu- 
pations, state and federal, and that contacts be 
made with all state employing agencies and of- 
ficials calling their attention to the need for 
giving employment opportunity to all qualified 
persons without any arbitrary discrimination. 


. That the State Legislature be requested to initi- 


ate an amendment to the State Constitution, so 
that the escheats funds would be allocated for 
scholarship purposes on an equitable basis to 
all state-supported institutions of higher learn- 
ing. 


. The endorsing of the resolution of the N.C.T.A.- 


N.E.A. Leadership Conference of 1955 in res- 
ponse to the official appeal to this group for 
approval of a voluntary program of continuing 
educational segregation, appearing in the 
NORTH CAROLINA TEACHERS RECORD for Octo- 
ber, 1955 page 9. 


. That the State Board of Education be urged to 


discontinue any racial or prejudicial designa- 
tion of the State Department personnel and dis- 
continue the separate housing of N.C.T.A. 
members on the State Superintendent’s Staff. 
Legislation and Federal Relations 
The North Carolina Teachers 
Recommends: 


Association 


. That we strongly encourage all members of our 


Association and citizens in our communities 
to exercise their right to vote and in so doing 
help in the election of local, state, and federal 
legislators who will be favorable to adequate 
local and state support of public schools and 
to federal legislation for aid to education, es- 
pecially in the field of school building construc- 
tion. 


8. 


That the Governor of North Carolina be urged 
to fore-go any consideration of a special ses- 
sion of the General Assembly for the purpose 
of altering further our structure of public 
schools in North Carolina, since the regular ses- 
sion of the Assembly is only nine months away 
and constructive legislation, in an adequate 
amount, can be better considered in the regular 
session. 


C. Professional Ethics 


10. 


The North Carolina Teachers Association Be- 
lieves: 


. That the total membership of N.C.T.A. should 


be urged to co-operate with and support actively 
the N.E.A., the A.T.A., and the N.A.A.C.P. in 
the continuous effort to implement democracy 
in educational practices throughout the United 
States on all levels for all American citizens. 
That administrators and supervisors should be 
encouraged to study the program of NEA in 
relationship to our problems and to cooperate 
with all teachers in support of our national 
organization. 


D. Tax Education and School Finance 


Ls 


12. 


The North Carolina Teachers Association 
Recommends: 

That additional state appropriations be made 
in the teachers’ salary fund to provide a mini- 
mum of ten days per year sick leave with pay, 
and that this sick leave be cumulative up to 
thirty days. 

That the organization diligently seek a sub- 
stantial increase in the salaries of teachers, 
supervisors, principles, librarians and employ- 
ees of state institutions. 


EK. Tenure and Academic Freedom 


13. 


14, 


The North Carolina Teachers Association Re- 
affirms its Belief: 

That it should continue all efforts to secure 
an adequate tenure law to govern teachers’ 
contracts in North Carolina. 

That it should deplore the action of many pub- 
lic officials in advocating procedures which 
threaten the suppression of academic freedom 
and that it should urge that teachers be per- 
mitted full freedom in research and the per- 
formance of academic duties, and that they be 
allowed to speak and write as citizens without 
fear of censorship or discipline, except as pro- 
vided in the code of ethics of the teaching pro- 
fession. 


F. Teacher Education and Professional Standards 


15. 


The North Carolina Teachers 
Urges: 

That the General Assembly of North Carolina 
and the State Board of Education seek all ways 


Association 
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and means of holding on to all educational 
gains made in North Carolina and seek the 
necessary revenue to maintain the present 
level of educational services in the state. It 


is urged that there be no backward steps in . 


the areas of reduced teacher load, teacher sal- 
aries, teacher security and provisions for ade- 
quate instruction for every school child. 

16. That scholarship aid for insuring better quali- 
fied teachers in North Carolina be made avail- 
able in all state institutions preparing teachers 
on the basis of the qualifications and needs of 
the individual students. 

17. That the State Board of Education formulate 
and adhere to a policy of upgrading educational 
leaders into administrative, supervisory, and 
special service positions on the basis of train- 
ing, experience, excellence in prior service or 
its equivalent, and not on the basis of other 
arbitrary considerations. 

18. That F.T.A. Clubs be established and main- 
tained in accredited high schools as an aid 
to proper selection and recruitment for teacher 
education. 

G. General 
The North Carolina Teachers Association notes 
with Approval: 

19. That the Hammocks Beach Corporation is con- 
sidering developing an effective program of 
promotion through publishing leaflets and fold- 
ers advertising the facilities, opening and 
closing dates of the Beach and procedures for 
securing reservations, in order to secure its 
own funds and otherwise provide for its needs 
with the co-operation of the membership of 
N.C.T.A. 


20. That the Hammocks Beach Corporation is using 
part time help and local employees as nearly 
as possible in interest of economy. 

21. That the Hammocks Beach Corporation is con- 
sidering operating through the NCTA Exe- 
cutive Office, placing secretarial help in the 
Association office to work under supervision of 
the NCTA Executive Secretary in promotion 
of the Hammocks project. 

22. The proposal urging the Executive Committee 
to have published in the North Carolina Teach- 
ers Record a detailed report, unit by unit, of 
the results of the balloting for all NCTA nomi- 
nees. 

23. The proposals coming from our cooperating lay 
organizations that the institution of mental 
patients at Goldsboro should be adequately 
staffed with competent personnel and that con- 
ditions for care of the mentally handicapped, 
especially children of school age, be improved. 

24. The proposal that the Executive Committee 
should have these resolutions studied by com- 
mittees designated, or by others, that requests 
and recommendations be made to appropriate 
officials, boards, or agencies, and that the dis- 
position be made known to the membership of 
NCTA through the NoRTH CAROLINA TEACHERS 
RECORD. 
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Appreciation 
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25. The North Carolina Teachers Association ex- 
presses its deep appreciation to President Ida 
H. Duncan, to all members of the Planning 
Committee, to Secretary W. L. Greene and his 
associates, to the city officials of Raleigh, to 
Shaw University and St. Augustine’s College, 
and the public schools of Raleigh and Wake 
County who assisted them in making this an- 
nual meeting a success. 


Respectfully submitted 

Your Committee on Resolutions 

H. 8. Blue, Miss Teresa M. Callendar, 
Mrs. Elwyza Daniels, J. C. Duncan, 
O. A. Dupree, G. L. Harper, W. A. 
Holmes, W. T. Johnson, Mrs. N. H. 
Martin, Mrs. Angeline Smith. 
Lafayette Parker, Chairman 


BUDGET ADOPTED 
FOR 


FISCAL YEAR 1999-96 


Anticipated Revenue 


Membershitos DUesica eo acces ate a tae corp nt eee tea cteneeee teas - $45,500.00 




































BOTTA. (DGS © aise cece 300.00 
iGross#Amticip ated) Rem tsi s.s.cecnecsceseeae enon ee rc eee apratenes se ndee nena Se 7,000.00 
Placement! Bureagd” iteecceacesseev sees 150.00 
Gross Anticipated) AdVertisin oer. crrcee neste cae nee ones pes ale ee seep ree eeeeee 1,000.00 
. Field Service Contribution -...................... cee ae 2,400.00 
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$58,925.00 
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Officers 
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b. Vice President’s Office 150.00 
ex Treasurer’s Office ..2..-.22.4--2-200: 1ace 400.00 
@. Recording: Secretary’s ‘OffICe sii sclcceeeeneceeenoeeeeee en 200.00 
e. Association Office Expense. ............1.--.-2--.-2./.---+--- : 1,000.00 
f. Executive Secretary’s Travel ...... Eee en 1,500.00 
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b. Internal Relations Se 4,600.00 
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a. Executive Committee ...................-..--- 400.00 
b. Legislative Committee Recher *: Saree 500.00 
ec. Nominating Committee -......................... ‘ 150.00 
d. Elections and Convassing Committee . 200.00 
e. Resolutions Committee -.................... , 150.00 
f. Budget and Finance Committee 300.00 
g. N.E.A. Coordinating Committee 500.00 
h. Special Committees —...-........... 350.00 
Administration 
primed etopete lg abs MWe GICs NR Ale Sem AS. Sue ery PREM Py cep ty Bl ene Ree Re oe 350.00 
Dee Hel: CsArs Da xegiitceect aes 3 a eZ 350.00 
c. Publishing and Mailing Re 6,500.00 
d. Newsletter 800.00 
e. District Meetings ... 2,500.00 
f. Convention Expenses 2 : ... 1.500.00 
wa oocial Affair ase se eee ea ee ne. eee eee 300.00 
h. Maintenance and Insurance on Home Office 
(i) Repairs: & Depreciations .-2...-:.-:--2..--.1.----..0-- sees: 1,000.00 
(2) Janitorial Service - 1,000.00 
GB) TSura nc ee s.tesciccic nesta essa tec ae scare pee ee casa cane coamdn hana 1,000.00 
(4) Rental Collection 350.00 
i. County and City Ad Valorem Taxes 800.00 
j. Representatives to N.E.A. Convention . 2,500.00 
Division and Department Expenses 
a. Division of Classroom Teachers............... 4.990.00 
b. Division of Specialized Education ...... 2,935.00 
ce. Div. Administrators and Supervisors... 1,900.00 
d. Division of Higher Education 1,400.00 


Gifts and Memberships 
a. N.A.A.C.P. National .. 
bo NAGA PS tate® rates 500.00 
ce. Southern Regional Council . 100.00 
d. American Teachers Assoc. > : 25.00 
e. N.E.A. Affiliation . a 10.00 
f. Assoc. Study Negro Life and History 25.00 


1,000.00 











g. Oxford Colored Orphanage ...........-.....02. 500.00 
Legal Counsel ........ Ee ee 1,000.00 
Emergency Fund ..... ee ae eo eh en a 2,800.00 

$58,925.00 
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Keport OF The Legisi 





‘ative Committee 


To The 75th Annual NCTA Convention, March 22, 1956 


The Legislative Committee wishes to call attention 
to the following problems, which are directly or in- 
directly legislative in nature, and which relate in 
some important ways to public education in our 
state. 


1. In the field of public agencies serving education 
and in the personnel of official agencies of the state 
government generally there is totally inadequate 
representation of the colored people of North Caro- 
lina whose children attend the schools served by the 
NCTA membership. There is, therefore, inadequate 
attention given to pressing problems affecting the 
needs of these children in the school experience, in 
the community experience, and in provisions for 
their participation in the economic, social, and poli- 
tical life of the state on a basis of equality of opport- 
unity. 


2. In this era of adjustment to new requirements 
- by the federal courts for integration of the school 
population in geographical attendance areas instead 
of the traditional ethic division of the pupils in 
schools, educational policy groups, officially consti- 
tuted, tend to act in poor faith. In too many instances 
they act in secrecy or report their findings and 
recommendations too late for groups not represented 
in their composition to be heard and to have their 
points of view considered in final formulation of edu- 
cational policy. The recommendation of the Folger 
Commission that the teachers Continuing Contract 
Law be repealed is an illustration of the harmful 
effect of such procedure as it affects educators and 
the morale of the public schools. 


3. We face the possibility of a special session 
of the North Carolina General Assembly before the 
beginning of another school term. The Legislative 
Committee is at a loss, at present, as to what to sug- 
gest for the role of NCTA in making presentations 
to such a session of the legislature. We shall be 
obliged to seek an appearance and go on record as 
favoring or disapproving measures affecting public 
schools and teachers in the light of the NEA plat- 
form and code of ethics which we have chosen as 
guides for the conduct of the organized profession. 


The Committee makes the following recommenda- 
tions: 


1. That the proper agency in NCTA activate a 
committee of qualified persons to study, evaluate and 
make recommendations with reference to the pro- 
gram of entrance examinations set up for meeting 
requirements to enroll in the University of North 
Carolina. We urge the NCTA agency designated to 
make available to the membership of the Associa- 
tion its findings and recommendations and to follow 
through with the program as it develops, releasing 
up-to-date information from time to time as devel- 
opments take place in the program. 


2. That administrators, counselors, and others 
advising High School graduates encourage them to 
make application for and take the University en- 
trance examinations, both as a means of becoming 
alert to the standards set and as an approach to 
realizing a greater opportunity for securing the 
best in higher education offered by the state. 


3. That efforts be put forth to place NCTA repre- 
sentatives as personnel in the official agencies set 
up to direct the University entrance examination 
program at all levels, policy making, selection, ad- 
ministering, interpreting, and evaluating the results 
of the program. 


4. That efforts be made to secure the appointment 
of representatives of the colored population of North 
Carolina to the Board of Trustees of the Greater 
University of North Carolina. 


5. That NCTA membership recognize the im- 
portance of the legislative program of the United 
Forces for Education, especially the proposals for 
salary increases to teachers. We urge study of the 
salary program proposed by UFE and giving all 
possible support to the program through support of 
candidates for the State Legislature who favor it and 
encouraging local leaders who advocate the UFE 
program. 


6. That we give all possible support to the basic 
principles behind sound federal aid to education, 
especially in the area of securing federal funds to 
aid in school building construction. 


Respectfully submitted, 

Carl E. DeVane 

Chairman NCTA Legislative 
Committee 
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In Memory We 


They saw the vision sooner and became 

Workers in our cause for love and gain, 

Did live with us and shared the joys we knew 

And braved the risks until their tasks were through 
When they received the summons home. 


Mrs. Edna Thomas Perry, J. F. Gunn School, 
Burlington Unit, 2nd Grade Teacher. 

Mrs. Gertrude Dargan Timmons, Deep Creek High 
School, Anson County Unit, Primary Teacher. 

Mr. Vernell Watson, Bladen County Training 
School, Bladen County Unit, Bandmaster. 

Mr. W. F. Jordan, Spaulding Monroe School, 
Bladen County Unit, Principal. 

Mrs. Nellie Reinhardt Clinkscales, Livingston 
Street School, Asheville-Buncombe Unit, 2nd Grade 
Teacher. 

Miss Mary A. Abernathy, Lenoir City Unit, 3rd 
Grade Teacher. 

Miss Pearlie M. Barrow, Bolton School, Columbus 
County Unit, Primary Teacher. 

Mrs. G. L. Redding, West Street School, New 
Bern Unit, 2nd Grade Teacher. 

Mrs. Ethel Hopkins Baker, Providence School, 
Edgecombe County, 3rd Grade Teacher. 

Mrs. Laura Cornell, Woodland Avenue School, 
Winston-Salem Unit, 1st Graded Teacher. 

Mrs. Nannie Taylor, Woodland Avenue School, 
Winston-Salem Unit, 2nd Grade Teacher. 

Mr. Charles Steele, 14th Street School, Winston- 
Salem Unit, 7th Grade Teacher. 

Mrs. Mamie H. Jones, Jonesboro School, Greens- 
boro Unit, Elementary Teacher. 

Dr. David D. Jones, Bennett College Unit, College 
President. 

Miss Nettie C. Moss, Fairview School, High Point 
Unit, 2nd Grade Teacher. 

Mrs. Christine Whitaker, Inborden School, 
Halifax County Unit, Elementary teacher. 

Mrs. Helen W. Brown, Lee Elementary School, 
Lee County Unit, 1st Grade Teacher. 

Miss Jessie M. Beasley, Savannah High School, 
School, Lenoir County Unit, 7th Grade Teacher. 

Mrs. Johnnie Bembry Nobles, Savannah High 
School, Lenoir County Unit, 7th Grade Teacher. 

Mrs. Elaine B. Fletcher, J. H. Sampson School, 
Kinston Unit, 1st Grade Teacher. 

Mrs. Rosa C. Greenlee, Hudgins High School, 
McDowell County Unit, 4th Grade Teacher. 


nshrine [hem 


These now departed colleagues in our quest 
For ways to make the better life the best 
Have left a challenge to us who remain 

To carry forward, sparing not to strain 

In effort toward the good to come. 


Mrs. Carrie Smith, Sterling High School, Meck- 
lenburg County Unit, 4th Grade Teacher 

Mr. E. L. Roberts, Spaulding High School, Nash 
County Unit, Principal. 

Mrs. Lena R. Daves, Annie W. Holland School, 
Rocky Mount Unit, 3rd Grade Teacher. 

Mrs. Maude C. Newby, Margarettsville School, 
Northampton County Unit, Principal. 

Mr. Preston M. Ormond, Gumberry High School, 
Northampton County Unit, Chemistry Teacher. 

Miss Desserya Brewer, Severn School, Northamp- 
ton County Unit, 3rd Grade Teacher. 

Mrs. Mattie J. Anderson, P. W. Moore High 
School, Elizabeth City Unit, Retired Teacher. 

Mrs. Penelope Evelyn Bembry, Perquimans 
Training School, Perquimans County Unit, Ist 
Grade Teacher. 

Mrs. Mabel Fuller Wilson, Falkland School, Pitt 
County Unit, lst Grade Teacher. 

Mr. J. M. Hodge, Rockingham High School, 
Rockingham City Unit, Principal. 

Mrs. Flora Payton Mask, Hamlet City Unit, Re- 
tired Teacher. 

Mrs. Roy May McHachern, Hamlet City Unit, Re- 
tired Teacher. 

Mr. R. F. Moore, Oak Ridge High School, 
Robeson County Unit, Social Studies Teacher. 

Mrs. Madie Gibson, Bear Poplar School, Rowan 
County Unit, Grammar Grade Teacher. 

Mrs. Lillie C. Hairston, Pinnacle School, Stokes 
County Unit, Elementary Teacher. 

Mrs. M. L. Arrington, Stony Lawn School, 
Warren County Unit, Primary Teacher. 

Mrs. Cora T. Harris, Warren County Unit, Re- 
tired Teacher. 

Mrs. Gloria L. Siler, East End School, Golds- 
boro City Unit, 4th Grade Teacher. 

Mr. W. B. Davis, Halifax County Training School, 
Weldon Unit, Principal. 

Dr. F. D. Bluford, A. & T. College Unit, College 
President. 


Hammocks Beach Opens 


The facilities at Hammocks Beach will be available 
beginning June 1 and remain open through Labor 
Day. Cottages are available by writing for reserva- 
tions to Mrs. Gertrude Hurst, Swansboro, N. C. A 
varied menu with seafood as a speciality will be 
featured. Cabin rates are $3 per day for two persons 
or $2 single. Meals are moderately priced and special 
party rates will be offered. Weekend rates may be 
obtained at a special reduction in the regular rates. 
The corporation has added this year ample play- 


ground equipment for children consisting of swing- 
sets, wading pools, table tennis, badminton, sand box, 
croquet set, horseshoes and jungle gym. The Hursts 
will be available to all teachers for fishing without 
extra charge. Parties desiring deep-sea fishing should 
write Mr. John Hurst, who will make all arrange- 
ments for boat and fishing tackles, etc. Crabbing nets 
and tackles are available at a small rental fee. 

Mrs. V. H. Fenderson, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Hurst, will serve as hostess and assistant manager. 








The right note... 
for family refreshment! 


First a baritone solo by the “‘Head of the House’’... 
then a familiar favorite by the family ensemble... 
then the pause to relax and refresh with sparkling 
bottles of ice-cold Coca-Cola. That’s the pleasant 
theme for many a happy evening. Try it in your 
home. Make certain you have enough Coke for 
everyone by stocking up... today! 


“COKE" IS A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK © 1956 THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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Secretary 
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ciation, $5.00 per year, which entitles each member to 
four consecutive issues of the NortH CAROLINA TEACHERS 
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ADOPTED 


in North Carolina these two fine Heath 
series 


Our Growing World 
1955 Copyright 
Mitchell and Others 


Farm and City, Book I; Animals, Plants, and 
Machines, Book II; Our Country, Book III 


Heath Elementary Science 
Herman and Nina Schneider 


Science for Work and Play, Grade I; Science 
for Here and Now, Grade II; Science Far 
and Near, Grade III; Science in Your Life, 
Grade IV; Science in Our World, Grade V; 
Science for Today and Tomorrow, Grade VI 


D.C. Heath and Company 


280-282 Spring Street, N.W., Atlanta 3 
Representative: J. Ernest Craig 
215 North Street, Anderson, South Carolina 








INSTALLMENT 


LOANS 
TEACHERS 


NO PAYMENTS ARE REQUIRED IN 
JUNE, JULY, and AUGUST 


THE HOOD SYSTEM 
INDUSTRIAL BANK 


122 South Salisbury Street 
RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 
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Directory 


District Presidents, Divisions, Department, 
and Section Chairmen 


DISTRICT PRESIDENTS 


Coastal Plain District—J. E. Belton, Warsaw 

Northeastern District—Mrs. Ila W. Bellamy, 
Rocky Mount 

Piedmont District—-T. R. Speigner, Durham 

Southeastern District—EH. L. Peterson, Fairmont 

Western District—A. B. Reynolds, Winston-Salem 


DIVISIONS 


Classroom Teachers, (C) — Mrs. Esmeralda R. Hawkins, 
Rocky Mount 

Specialized Education, (S)——-G. L. Foxwell, 
Raleigh 

Administrators and Supervisors, (A)—N. M. McMillan. 
Weldon 

Higher Education, (H)—C. G. Winston, Greensboro 


DEPARTMENTS 
Hlementary Education, (C)—Mrs. G. D. Cunningham, 
Charlotte = 
Secondary Education, (()—Mrs. Nelle A. Coley, 
Greensboro 


Home Economics Teachers, (S) Mrs. L. R. Boulware, 
Kings Mountain 

Vocational Agriculture Teachers, (S)——-H. M. Hargrave, 
Acme 

Industrial Education Teachers, (S)——W. D. Bryant, 
Wilmington 

Music Teachers, (S)—Mrs. E. M. Kelly, Raleigh 

Health and Physical Education Teachers, (S)—C. L. 
Easterling, Durham 

Business Education Teachers, (S)—J. V. Turner, 
Durham 

Extension Education, (S)——H. H. Price, Wadesboro 

Librarians, (S$)——Mrs. Mavis H. Lloyd, Winston-Salem 

Guidance, (S)—M. B. Rorie, Charlotte 

Bible Teachers, (S)—-Miss Eva L. Merritt, Hillsboro 

Supervisors, (A)—Mrs. Mable H. Davis, Louisburg 

Principals, (A)—E. E. Waddell, Albemarle 

College Instruction, (H)—-A. E. Weatherford, Durham 

Future Teachers of America, (H)—Mrs. C. L. Stiles, 
Charlotte 

Art Teachers, (S)—-Mrs. Madge B. Allen, Greenville 

Teachers of Exceptional Children, (C)——Mrs. Elizabeth 
D. Koontz, Salisbury 

Audio Visual Aids, (S)—-James Parker, Durham 

Retired Teachers (C) — L. H. Hall, Salisbury 


SECTIONS 


Primary Teachers, (C)—-Mrs. Nannie H. Martin, 
New Bern 

Grammar Grade Teachers, (C)—Mrs. Lillian 8. Pittman, 
Rocky Mount 

English Teachers, (C)—Mrs. C. H. Kelley, Greensboro 

Social Science Teachers, (C)—Mrs. Ida F. Jenkins, 
Greensboro 

Mathematics and Science Teachers, (C)—Mrs. Aquilla R. 
McCall, Bladenboro 

Foreign Language Teachers, (C)—Miss Anne Bowers, 
Wilkesboro 

Blementary Principals, (A)——-O. N. Freeman, Charlotte 

High School Principals, (A)—S. E. Durante, 
Mount Olive 

Industrial Arts Teachers, (S)—J. C. Levingston, Raleigh 

Trades and Diversified Occupations Teachers, (s)— 
W. D. Bryant, Wilmington 

Health Education and Recreation, (S)—-H. B. Pullen, 
Raleigh 

Physical Education and Athletics, (S)—C. L. Easterling, 
Durham 

Educational Secretaries, (S)—-Mrs. Mable B. Wright, 
Raleigh 


AUDIT REPORT 


Charlotte, North Carolina 
September 18, 1956 


Executive Committee 

North Carolina Teachers Association, Inc. 
125 East Hargett Street 

Raleigh, North Carolina 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 

Pursuant to inst:uctions we have examined the financial records of THE 
NORTH CAROLINA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, Incorporated in both 
the Executive Secretary’s office and the Treasurer’s office for the period 
from September 1, 1955 through August 31, 1956 and herewith submit our 
report consisting of four (4) Exhibits and four (4) Schedules together 
with the following comments: 


Scope of Audit: 


We examined the official receipt books in the Executive Secretary’s 
office, tracing all receipts from the receipt book through the eash re- 
ceipts journal to the deposits in the depository bank. We inspected the 
cancelled checks of all the money transmitted to the Treasurer as well 
as the debit memos of the depository bank. 

We inspected all invoices and requests for payments of funds as pre- 
sented to the Executive Secretary and the duplicate vouchers issued by 
him to the Treasurer for the payment of said vouchers or requests to de- 
termine the disbursements of the funds of the Association. (The Exe- 
cutive Secretary is required to send the original vouchers to the President 
and Recording Secretary for their signatures before the Treasurer is to 
honor any voucher.) All vouchers were properly entered in the cash dis- 
bursements journal of the Executive Secretary’s office. 

We examined the receipt of all money transmitted to the Treasurer’s 
office by the Executive Secretary. We inspected a sufficient number 
of vouchers held by the Treasurer to see if they had been properly 
signed by the President and Recording Secretary as required by the 
Constitution of the Association. We examined the cancelled checks re- 
turned by the depository bank. 

We inspected the new Government Bond that was purchased by the 
Treasurer. (The old bond had matured in value from $740 to $1,000 
in 1952 and it had accumulated an additional interest of $27.60. We also 
inspected the shares certificates (30 shares and 50 shares) of the Mutual 
Savings and Loan Association of Durham, N. C. and the one share certi- 
ficate (20 shares) of the Raleigh Building and Loan Association. These 
certificates and the one bond is held in a safe deposit box of the Mech- 
anics and Farmers Bank of Raleigh, N. C. 

Finally we examined the monthly reports as sent to the Executive 
Secretary by the Association’s rental agent, the Acme Realty Company. 
Each disbursement made by the Realty Company was accompanied 
by the vendor’s invoice. We have prepared Schedule 3 to show this 
rental receipts and disbursements in detail. 


BALANCE SHEET 
Exhibit A 


The financial position of the Association is shown in the Balance 
Sheet statement marked ‘Exhibit A.’ This consists of Cash of $3,674.28, 
Account Receivable — rental receipts already collected by rental agent 
but not yet remitted to the Association, one U. 8S. Government Bond, 
Series K, number M330 391K value of $1,000. Investments of share 
certificates in Building & Loan Associations valued at $10,000 plus the ac- 
cumulated interest of $257.01 to give a total investment value of $10,257.01. 
The inventory of Office Furniture and Equipment with a value of $7,759.56 
was inspeeted by us, the office building valued at $55,000 was paid for 
completely during the fiscal year 1949-50, therefore we are using this 
same value. Since the building is used primarily for the Association’s own 
use we have not charged off any depreciation against the value of the 
building. We have treated any major improvement, renovation or installa- 
tion to the building as keeping it up to its “par value.” 

We were informed by the Executive Secretary that he issued vouchers 
for all known obligations of the Association before August 31, 1956 so 
that all accounts would be paid by that date. 

The Net Worth of the Association now stands at $78,041.32 which is a 
decrease of $5,849.25 over the Net Worth figure of $83,390.57 as of 
August 31, 1955. This decrease is brought about from a larger expendi- 
ture during the year over the revenue, which means that the Associa- 
tion is ‘‘dipping into its reserve.’’ You will note that the revenue for the 
year is larger than it has ever been. Likewise, the expenditures are 
larger, which results in a larger budget operation. 


RECEIPTS and DISBURSEMENTS 
Exhibit B 


We carefully examined the receipts to see that they were properly 
recorded in the receipts journal. During the year a total of $53,819.15 was 
received from all sources, this plus the cash on hand at September 1, 1954 
gives a total cash of $69,415.75 for the year. The disbursements for the 
year amounts to $65,706.47 and the Executive Secretary presented us 
seven (7) uncollected checks amounting to $35 which were charged to 
the account by the local bank giving a total disbursements of $65,741.47 
leaving a balance of $3,674.28 in the bank as of August 31, 1955. We 
wish to remind you of the fact that this statement only shows the net 
receipts from the rental agent and it only shows those disbursements 
made from the Treasurer’s office for the city and county taxes. We will 
again refer you to Schedule 3 for a detailed account of the rental ac- 
count. a 

You will note that the expenses for this year amounts to $59,456.19 
plus the returned checks of $85 to give a total expense of $59,491.19 
while the income only amounted to $54,169.62 which gives an excess 
expense over income of $5,321.57. We have carried in the expense an 
item of $4,000 which was a donation to Hammocks Beach. Also, there 
was an item of $4,950 which was expenses of the delegates attending 
the NEA Convention in Portland, Oregon. 


Comparative Statement of 
BUDGET ESTIMATES WITH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
Exhibit C 


: We have prepared this statement to determine how closely the As- 
sociation has operated on its estimated budget. We would suggest that 


(Continued on page 11) 


Teachers Give Opinions on Social Promotions 


Reprinted from a Masters Thesis 


submitted to the 


Graduate School of A. & T. 


College, Greensboro, North Carolina by James S. Miller, Principal of the Dallas 


Elementary School, Dallas, North Carolina. 


It is not hard for an individual to 
put his finger on one of the most 
controversial issues in modern edu- 
cation. Whenever phases of educa- 
tion are discussed, the policy of 
continuous or social promotion in- 
evitably arises. This policy of pass- 
ing along children who have not 
done their work, with the assump- 
tion that fitting him into our 
mutable social order is more im- 
portant than his academic attain- 
ment, is one method used in 
Gaston County. 

During the fall of 1955, a study 
was undertaken in which the NCTA 
Principals and Teachers of Gaston 
County expressed their opinions as 
to the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of social promotion. 

The study groups in Gaston 
County involves ten schools, six 
of which are elementary, two are 
junior - senior high schools and 
two are union schools. There are 
128 teachers and ten principals 
who control the future destiny of 
4,305 students. 

At the close of the 1956 school 
term, there were 3,731 pupils pro- 
moted or 91.98 per cent promotions 
within the county. This left 8.02 
per cent or 316 non promotions. Of 
the 3,731 promotions, 81.39 per cent 
were promoted non-socially and 694 
pupils or 18.61 per cent were pro- 
moted socially throughout the 
county. 

Teachers considered the follow- 
ing advantages: 

1. Gives the pupil a feeling of 
success and confidence 
Prevents feelings of inferiori- 
ty 
3. Gives a pupil the opportunity 

to work to his own ability 
4. Make provisions for students 
to pass over work beyond 
their capabilities which they 
cannot help but fail 
Evaluates in terms of the stu- 
dents own individual progress 
6. Prevents maladjustment in 

children 
. Prevents the discouragement 


bho 


Or 
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and low morale that results 
from failure 

8. Proves less 
teachers 

9. Reduces the number of over- 
sized and slow learning pupils 
in a class 

10. Makes a provisions for indi- 
vidual differences in children 

11. Reduces behavior problems in 
the school 

12. Lowers cost to the state, and 


strenuous for 


prevents over-crowded condi- | 


tions in a classroom and in 
the school in general 
13. Relieves the school of the 
burden of keeping a child in 
a grade until he meets the 
standard 
Teachers wrote their comments 
favoring social promotion with 
much enthusiasm. Samples of these 
responses as taken verbatim from 
the questionnaires are reprinted 
below: 


Social promotion requires that 
the teacher know more about the 
ability of each student so that he 
may determine the extent of his 
progress in learning. Social promo- 
tion is consistent with the establish- 
ed fact that children are different 
individually as it permits a pupil 
to work to the limit of his own in- 
dividual ability. 

It gives him a feeling of success 
and confidence, but a false one, 
which we must endeavor to correct. 

It is a great relief to a teacher 
when she knows that Johnnie won’t 
have to attempt year after year to 
get the same work over and over 
again. Social promotion enables 
him to grasp something new by 
merely being exposed to diverse 
experiences in the next grade. 

It is my opinion that social pro- 
motion prevents over-crowed con- 
ditions in a school, in that it per- 
mits one to pass children out almost 
as fast as he enters. It is my firm 
belief that social promotion was 
devised by the state primarily to 
lower the cost and prevent over- 
crowded conditions, which plainly 
reveals to the public the value the 





MR. MILLER 


state places on our educational 


system. 


The reader will find at a glance 
that the opinions shift from one to 
the other in teacher revolt against 
continuous promotion. The teachers 
also wrote, with much bitterness, 
their comments relative to the dis- 
advantages of social promotion. 
Samples of these responses are re- 
printed below. 


I strongly disagree with whole- 
sale social promotion just because 
Johnnie Jones can’t meet all of the 
teachers’ requirements. He might 
be lazy, devilish or stays out of 
school a lot because of pre-con- 
ceived ideas that the teacher can’t 
hold him back. Many a problem 
child is promoted along annually 
just because the teacher wants to 
get rid of him. We therefore pro- 
mote for the sake of promoting, 
without giving any thought to in- 
dividual case study. 

Under any system of continuous 
promotion a teacher’s work. is in 
vain; he never sees the fruits of 
his labor. 


To my way of thinking, the 
answer to retarded and malad- 
justed children is not social pro- 
motion, but a type of curriculum in 
keeping with their abilities. 

When I flunk a child, he stays 
flunked, and no manly power on 
earth can make me change his 
grades. Why should I lie to the 
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child, disgrace the school and lower 
the profession by asserting that a 
child has successfully accomplished 
what I know he hasn’t. 


This plan advocates that social 
adjustment is more important than 
anything else, and assumes that 
yearly continuous promotion se- 
cures this social adjustment. This 
plan, Dolch says, piles up reading 
disabilities in the upper grades to 
a tremendous degree. 


I believe that there should be 
certain holding points. What many 
people fail to realize is that school 
people who advocate social promo- 
tion assume that the teacher on the 
next level will take the children 
where there are academically. I 
say, how can you take him where 
he isn’t? Thus the child is the one 
who suffers in the end. Dolch 
further asserts that accepting the 
practice of promoting the child on 
the basis of social development 
alone and refusing to teach him 
regardless of grade placement is 
simply promoting into failure. 


I spend many a tireless hour in 
summer school, primarily to find a 
solution to this problem of the so 
called, “slow learner.” Each year 
I work harder and harder to help 
them. I even order special reading 
materials etc., but each year they 
pass right along. I personally 
taught one such child, who now 
teaches in another county. 


There is a drastic need for spe- 
cialized teachers to help the mental- 
ly retarded or so called slow learn- 
ers. This would certainly relieve 
the average classroom teacher of 
many hours of fruitless labor. 

When promoting socially or non- 
socially emotional disturbances 
arise in the child, for he is con- 
fronted with the task of being re- 
quired to do what he cannot do any- 
way. 

Teachers considered the follow- 
ing as disadvantages: 

1. Reduces the pupil’s incentive 
to superior scholastic achieve- 
ment 

2. Keeps students from develop- 
ing good work habits 

3. Causes the child emotional 
disturbances, (when mentally 
retarded children are socially 
elevated to the next grade and 
constantly asked to do that 
which he cannot, emotional 
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disturbances arise in the 
pupil) 

4. Sends pupils through school 
and into life ill equipped 


academically 


5. Makes teaching more difficult 
because of the wide range of 
reading ability, interest, age 
and the like within the class- 
room 


6. Requires more individual at- 
tention by the teacher 
7. Requires in-service training 
for teachers on child growth 
and development 
8. Does not aid the teacher in 
checking the pupil’s accom- 
plishments 
9. Makes it difficult to obtain 
reading materials, teaching 
aids, and the like of varying 
difficulty geared to the grade 
level being taught 
10. Brings criticisms to the school 
for discoordinated promotion- 
al system 
11. Greater cost to the school due 
the need for more specialist on 
the faculty, smaller classes, 
and special reading classes 
12. Multiplies social problems and 
makes for delinquency 
The writer realizes that there are 
both alleged merits for and against 
the policy of continuous promotion. 
He is of the opinion that social pro- 
motion is of great value to our edu- 
cational system and is one of the 
most effective methods designed to 
move along children who cannot do 
the work required of them. In ac- 
cordance with the differences in 
opinions expressed by the teachers, 
it suggests to the writer that there 
is a constant mis-use, a lack of 
understanding as to it’s true pur- 
pose, and a want of knowledge as 
to how social promotion should be 
executed. If this is true, then in the 
end social promotion does more 
damage than good to all concerned. 
It further suggests that all 
teachers, parents, pupils and all 
concerned be informed of (a) what 
social promotion is, (b) the schools’ 
policies governing social promotion, 
and (c) that all parents be inform- 
ed in writing of the progress of 
their child and request conferences 
with them on all matters pertain- 
ing to his welfare. 
It seems that a standardized test- 
ing program should be utilized at 
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least twice a year with all children 
on every grade level, to help 
determine his ability and _ place- 
ment. 

Since teaching is made more 
difficult, it suggest that all mental- 
ly retarded and maladjusted pupils 
should be separated and ungraded. 
That their traditional marking 
system be dissolved, and the best 
trained teachers available be as- 
signed, not only to these students, 
but all primary pupils. 

It seems reasonable to suggest 
that after completion of the un- 
graded primary level, that these 
pupils be enrolled in a similar un- 
graded course of study which em- 
braces various skills, handicrafts, 
and the like, which require less 
mental ability to master. 

Since social promotion sends 
children through school and into 
life ill equipped academically, it 
seems that only the ungraded or 
mentally retarded pupils should be 
promoted socially, and all others 
should be required to meet the 
standard set up by the school staff, 
and if failures persist, they should 
fail. 

This harmful effect suggests 
further that the curriculum in the 
junior and senior high school needs 
revision to the affect that it will in- 
clude a program which is suited for 
children who cannot get the tradi- 
tional work. By revising the curric- 
ulum, it seems that many of the 
disturbances already pointed out 
could be met by permitting all stu- 
dents to associate with their peers 
in all other phases of school life, 
such as games, lunch, movies, extra 
curricular activities and the like, 
but remain separated in academic 
work. 

It suggests further that to do 
justice to the child who has the 
ability and gets the academic work, 
that a different type of promotional 
certificate or diploma which signi- 
fies the pupil’s ability and accom- 
plishments be issued the socially 
promoted students upon gradua- 
tion. 

It seems that in order to put such 
a program into effect that all ad- 
ministrators should discuss the 
promotional procedures, revised 
curriculum, the acquisition of spe- 
cially trained teachers and other 


plans with the superintendent of 
(Continued on page 7) 


Wiss Pil Describes 


Time Leaks in a Union School of 1929 


Py S. E. DUNCAN, High School Supervisor, State Department of Public Instruction 


“Why our school embracing all 
grades of the elementary depart- 
ment and those of the high school 
should have been named Town High 
School instead of Town Union 
School constituted no question in 
the days of the institution. How- 
ever, like many other schools of its 
day, both teachers and pupils of its 
elementary department were more 
than three times the number of 
those in the high school depart- 
ment. Because of the greater 
prestige of the high school depart- 
ment, the elementary department 
copied many of its activities, while 
the high school learned much from 
the neighboring college—including 
elementary research, how to study, 
subject matter specialization and 
football with its prancing major- 
ettes. Town High School was at: its 
zenith at a time when there was 
much excitement over the methods 
used in the child-centered school, 
the I. Q., achievement tests, ath- 
letics, and the teacher shortage due 
to some extent to the emphasis 
upon mass education and the after- 
math of a war. The school served 
its purpose in its day, but a retro- 
spective view of the school’s pro- 
gram thirty years later convinces 
me that much time was lost during 
a school year which is in contrast 
to the situation which exists in our 
modern programs of today. 


Opening of School 


“At the opening of school in the 
Fall, several days were used in 
getting acquainted, organizing, and 
registering since pre-registration 
was not utilized. All of the pupils 
expected several days to elapse be- 
fore there would be any necessity 
for carrying their books, for most 
of the teachers frankly stated from 
year to year that they were de- 
ferring book assignments for a 
week, or so, waiting for other 
pupils who were expected to enroll. 
This was done, the said, so that 
all members of the class could 
start together, and irrespective of 
the fact that according to ability 
and achievement, all didn’t really 
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start together, remain together, or 
finish together. 

“The first roll call was a serious 
and impressive ceremony conducted 
daily in each class during the school 
term and was designed to have its 
effect on those who were absent 
as well as on those present. Most 
of the high school teachers con- 
sumed an average of three minutes 
per period, 18 minutes per day, one 
and one-half hours per week, eight 
hours and 45 minutes a month and 
approximately nine regular school 
days per year in this roll-calling 
ritual. It never occurred to us 
conscientious faculty members that 
a seating chart might have been 
employed since pupils were fitted 
snugly into their respective seats 
which were screwed tightly to the 
floor, or, that pupils might have 
been responsible for designating 
absentees within a few seconds. 

“During the process of opening 
the school, it was generally con- 
ceded that the old teachers would 
take from three to five days in 
getting down to work and that the 
new teachers would take longer. 
After establishing routine, we com- 
plained of many interruptions. One 
of my co-workers claimed that ac- 
cording to her and the pupils’ 
count, her classroom activities were 
interrupted 21 times in one day, 
mostly by individuals who either 
had special or general permission 
from the principal’s office or had 
taken the liberty on their own. No 
one suggested consolidating the 
announcements or of having most 
of them made at a designated time. 
Pupil Activities 

“On several occasions the pupils 
were released early for football and 
basketball games, and sometimes 
the members of the teams were 
excused for extra practices. It was 
in connection with these experi- 
ences that we learned that there 
was positive correlation between 
the number of games lost and the 
number of special practices de- 
manded by the coach. However, 
such demands were not limited to 


athletics, for the desire to win was 
uppermost in the minds of sponsors 
of other extra-class activities who 
tended to guide those pupils into 
their respective activities who had 
already developed to a high degree 
the talents that they were supposed 
to help them develop. Neither 
faculty nor pupils were certain of 
the purposes of the activity period 
during which time most of the 
clubs met. This, no doubt, con- 
tributed to the expressed desire of 
most of the teachers to teach an 
extra period rather than meet their 
charges there from day to day with- 
out definite plans or effective 
techniques. An even stronger senti- 
ment was expressed in this direc- 
tion toward the study hall. But 
other schools had them and educa- 
tional books endorsed them, and 
so it was. However, the same atti- 
tude did not exist toward assembly 
programs, many of which were 
conducted by ministers. Our respect 
for those with their religious 
emphases can be gleaned from the 
fact that more than three times as 
many ministers appeared on pro- 
grams as educators, though the 
school was an educational institu- 
tion. It seem strange now that none 
of the faculty members considered 
seriously the objective evaluation 
of the total pupil-activity program. 
Perhaps, it was because we had no 
reliable criteria with which we 
thought such could be done effec- 
tively. 


Unavoidables 


“There were several leaks which 
the teachers expected to occur and 
which they came to look upon as 
“unavoidables” after a period of 
time. Among these were the days 
or half days lost per year when the 
heating system, composed of stoves, 
failed because of a lack of fuel. 
Another was the funeral of a 
prominent school patron which was 
sufficiently important to dismiss 
school in time for the teachers to 
pay respects. No one seemingly 
thought of having the funerals 
after school hours. Then, there was 
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a legitimate loss of time which 
occurred as a result of a loyal and 
devoted teacher’s absence due to 
illness, irrespective of her determi- 
nation to ‘make’ every day. When 
this happened, it was generally 
thought that the substitute teach- 
er was employed more to keep the 
class intact than to further instruc- 
tion. In this critical analysis of the 
substitute teacher’s work, the re- 
lation between her effectiveness 
and the extent to which the regular 
teacher left definite plans never 
penetrated our minds. 


“Mund-raising was an exciting 
and hair-raising experience from 
which none escaped and in which 
values from participation were 
generally concealed by the em- 
phases upon competition. Contests 
were in evidence throughout the 
school year and to extend one was 
likely to produce conflict, because 
as one teacher completed her 
special project, another stood by to 
begin one. The activities ranged 
from community suppers to magic 
shows and silent movies to which 
the pupils who had dimes went, 
while those who did not remained 
quietly or noisely in their rooms 
or roamed the hallways. During a 
rally, no teacher completed a day’s 
work without interruptions. Now, 
the local citizens seldom complained 
of all this for the small community 
expected the school to provide some 
of its entertainment as well as for 
its educational needs. A few in- 
dividuals did complain of the detri- 
mental effects of ticket-selling on 
girls who were sent into all sections 
of the community with displays of 
their charms, but most of them 
seemingly believed that the end 
justified the means. From the con- 
tests, some participants hoped to 
win prizes while others were con- 
tent to be identified with the win- 
ning class. As for policy, we neither 
helped to determine for what pur- 
poses funds should be raised nor 
to designate the priority given to 
equipment purchased, for this was 
before the recent days of democ- 
racy in the formulation of school 
policy and we accepted such as the 
sole responsibility of our principal. 
When a bold soul dared raise a 
question concerning the time taken 
from instruction or the educational] 
value of fund-raising, he was in- 
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variably informed that the question 
was one of operating an inadequate 
program without funds or an eftec- 
tive one with them, since the 
school board did not provide funds 
in sufficient quantity for the pro- 
gram envisioned by the principal 
for our school. 
Special Days 

“Special days were always a 
source of pleasure to all students 
of Town High School. Among these 
was ‘May Day’ which required 
several days of practice since 
physical education was not offered 
in our day. The thought that such 
might have been the culmination of 
many activities, as promoted to- 
day, was not a part of the faculty’s 
thinking. Other days were observed 
appropriately in recognition of the 
contributions of American heroes. 
But we barely went beyond the 
fundamentals and, by some strange 
coincidence, the first grade pupils 
knew almost as much about George 
Washington as the twelfth grade 
pupils who had observed his birth- 
day 12 times, hearing the same 
stories and seeing the old familiar 
materials on the bulletin boards. 
Christmas and Easter observances 
also brought forth the same 
familiar materials from year to 
year including Easter bunnies and 
biddies. 
Commencement 

“Commencement was the most 
significant event of the school year. 
Its importance was recognized and 
emphasized from the opening of 
school in the Fall until it material- 
ized, and quite appropriately, since 
it was conceived that the value of 
the instructional program for the 
year was to be determined mainly 
by the smoothness with which the 
Commencement exercises were con- 
ducted. Thus, through a successful 
program, some weaknesses in the 
year’s work might be overlooked, 
while, because of an unsuccessful 
one, a good year’s work might be 
minimized. Though school generally 
closed the last week in May, the 
entire school population was aware 
that the Commencement season 
was present by April 1. One teacher 
was accused of beginning her 
preparation for it immediately 
after Christmas. 

“Senior activities were varied 
and numerous. The attention de- 
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voted to class-rings, invitations, 
and caps and gowns consumed 
much time. It was generally con- 
ceded that several meetings on 
these items with salesmen would 
be necessary and generally at a 
time when subjects not particularly 
liked were scheduled. As a senior 
privilege, final examinations were 
administered to seniors from a 
week to ten days before those of 
other classmen. Sometimes, some of 
the seniors got ‘lost’ between the 
exams and Commencement Day 
and on two occasions several were 
denied the privilege of participating 
in the final exercises. In computing 
seniors’ scholastic averages for 
rank, decimals were likely to be 
carried to three places by faculty 
representatives for a difference of 
one-hundredth of a point could 
determine whether a senior ranked 
first or second, thirty-seventh or 
thirty-eighth. The faculty com- 
mittee’s computations were final 
and it never occurred to its mem- 
bers that the seniors might help 
compute their own averages with 
assistance and supervision. Need- 
less to say, some of the homeroom 
teachers got as ‘worked up’ over 
who would lead the marching line 
as the senior, an activity which 
consumed several days to make 
certain that all marched in and out 
of the auditorium in line and in 
step. But, there was always at least 
one who got out of step and carried 
others with him. He was generally 
remembered afterwards more for 
the off-step than for his scholastic 
rank. 

“Routine matters involving the 
final cleaning of the building by 
teachers and pupils, the completion 
ot report cards and bringing regis- 
ters up-to-date left little time for 
classwork during the last days of 
school. When the short day sched- 
ule and the needless duplication of 
instructional emphases are also 
recalled, I sense the magnitude of 
the leaks which served to minimize 
the effectiveness of the faculty’s 
efforts in the school in which I 
taught in 1925. Such was not so 
apparent then. The _ increasing 
awareness of these leaks has come 
as a result of new experiences in a 
modern school where «the faculty 
is more highly trained and where 
democracy permeates the approach 

(Continued on page 7) 


Some Suggested Teaching Aids: 


The Phonograph, Radio and Television 


By Dr. C. A. CHICK, SR., Fayetteville State Teachers College, Fayetteville, North Carolina 


There is an abundance of teach- 
ing aids. Space is sufficient in this 
journal, or any other journal, to 
simply review a few of the many. 
Thus, this article will be limited 
the three listed in the title, namely, 
the phonograph, radio and televi- 
sion. Phonographs are_ usually 
found in most schools; radio re- 
ceiving sets are more limited but 
private ownership of them is 
almost universal in America. Tele- 
vision, that is commercial televi- 
sion, can be expected to grow and 
become more generally available 
for school use in the future. 

Advocates of these teaching aids 
cite these reasons for their effec- 
tiveness: 

1. they supply a concrete basis 

for thinking 

2. they create interest 

3. they make learning more 

permanent 

4, they offer reality of experi- 

ence 

5. they provided experience not 

ordinarily obtainable 


Recordings: 

The development of the Long- 
Playing record has created inter- 
est in this medium of entertain- 
ment and education. The advan- 
tages of the Long-Playing records 
are obvious in the increased amount 
of material which can be obtained 
on records of superior quality and 
sound at a relatively low cost, 
particularly if purchased at many 
metropolitan stores which offer 
them for sale at greatly reduced 
prices. 

An examination of the current 
catalogues of available Long-Play- 
ing recordings will reveal that this 
new process has brought about a 
renaissance in the field of music. 
The works of hundreds of com- 
posers once buried on_ library 
shelves have now been issued. This 
has made possible the presentation 
of music ordinarily the student 
could only read about, a dull process 
since it is impossible to describe 
music in language adequately and 
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music does not exist until it is 
heard. 

Records might be used in history 
courses. Dramatized versions of 
historical events are available. For 
example, “I Can Hear It Now” 
made by Edward R. Murrow covers 
the years 19383 to 1945 with the 
actual voices of many of the leading 
figures of the war years. The CBS 
program “‘You Are There” is now 
being recorded. The National As- 
sociation of Broadcasters are also 
producing teaching records. 

For English teachers recordings 
are available in many of the 
Shakesperian plays as well as other 
outstanding actors. Many con- 
temporary poets have their works 
recorded. All of these might be 
used for speech and diction classes 
as well as for literature and drama. 

Recordings could well be used in 
teaching languages. It is reported 
that at a recent international meet- 
ing the United States was repre- 
sented by five persons each with a 
Ph. D. degree and at least nineteen 
years of formal schooling — yet not 
one of the five could use another 
language well enough to carry on 
even a private conversation fluent- 
ly, to say nothing of addressing the 
conference from the floor. Perhaps 
this situation might be remedied 
to some extent by the use of record- 
ings. Language courses are avail- 
able in French, German, Italian, 
and Spanish. 

A few of the advantages in the 
use of recordings are: 

1. They can be stopped for dis- 

cussion and repeated. 


2. They eliminate scheduling 
problems of the radio and tele- 
vision. 

3. They can be pre-heard and 
evaluated. 

4. They can often be made in the 
school. 


Radio and Television: 

It was pointed out earlier in this 
article that the radio is generally 
available to most people. The 
chairman of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission revealed in 
1952, however, that while ninety- 


eight per-cent of the population has 
radio facilities, only twenty-five 
per-cent of the nation’s schools had 
receiving sets. The facilities for 
receiving television is undoubtedly 
much smaller at the present time 
but we can expect its use to be 
greatly extended in the immediate 
future. Both of these media of 
entertainment and education offer 
many advantages when their use is 
made practical. 

Among the advantages of radio 

and television are: 

1. They provide an-on-the spot 
account of events in a dramat- 
ic and convincing manner. 

2. They permit the student to be 
present at world events and 
situations. 


3. Radio and _ television are 
authentic and provide an 
element of expertness. 


4. These two media are particu- 
larly applicable to the study 
of music where the student 
can often see such events as 
telecast of the Metropolitan 
Opera or NBC Television 
Opera series. 

Social studies are well represent- 
ed on the programs of the radio 
and television in the forms of 
forums and news-casts. Foreign 
languages are again aided in the 
correct diction, and English and 
literature are supplied with a multi- 
tude of first-rate productions of 
classic and contemporary master- 
pieces. Television which combines 
the best features of the radio with 
the attraction of the motion pic- 
tures has many features available 
in the field of science. 


It cannot be over emphasized 
that the foregoing is merely teach- 
ing aids and not a substitute for 
the teacher. Regardless of the 
amount of teaching aids, or how 
modern or efficient they may be, 
teaching aids can never make a poor 
teacher a good teacher. Neither 
can they make a lazy teacher an in- 
dustrious one. Teaching aids will 
simple enable a good teacher to 
teach more effectively. 
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A Message from Your NEA President 


To American Teachers: 

It is my high privilege to greet 
you as President of the NEA in the 
most momentous year of its long 
history and of your own profes- 
sional life. This is our centennial. 
We all, in a sense, are a hundred 
years old. Each of us whenever, or 
wherever, he joined the profession, 
picked up the baton successively 
handed down to him from those 
who started on the mark a century 
ago. There has been no break in the 
progression. Its achievements be- 
long especially to no epoch and are 
credited to no one individual. They 
have uniformly increased in scope 
and importance as the years went 
by. They are the accomplishments 
of the profession as a whole. Every 
one of us can be proud to have had 
a part to play. 

It is appropriate that we hold 
our annual convention next sum- 


Miss Fil Describes 

(Continued from page 5) 
to the solution of our problems. 
But, irrespective of its time leaks 
and other shortcomings, I must 
conclude that Town High School 
served well its purposes for being 
in its day. And, as I reflect upon 
the educational change in philos- 
ophy, organization and methods 
during the past thirty years to 
keep abreast of concomitant 
changes in our democratic society, 
I wonder in what magnitude will 
leaks in our present school appear 
thirty years hence when described 
by a first year teacher who joined 
our faculty in 1956.” 





Teachers Give Opinions 
(Continued from page 3) 
instruction and request his permis- 
sion and assistance in putting the 

program into effect. 

The writer realizes that this 
plan for meeting the needs of the 
mentally retarded or maladjusted 
pupils is in no way conclusive, but 
feels that it will not only help solve 
the problem in Gaston County, but 
might help similar sections 
throughout the state in making an 
attempt to solve the promotion 
policy dilemma now in existance. 
NINETEEN 
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mer in Philadelphia where the NEA 
began. There we will dedicate our- 
selves anew to the purposes we 
have steadfastly adhered to 
through ten decades, and re-state 
them in terms dictated by the needs 
of today. 

It is appropriate, also, that we 
meet in the birthplace of those 
freedoms which only an enlighten- 
ed citizenry can attain and pre- 
serve. The theme of our convention 
is “Education Moves Freedom For- 
ward”. Its programs will reflect 
the significance of the organized 
profession’s first one hundred 
years. The contributions of the 
public school to a free, prosperous, 
and democratic nation will be re- 
counted by speakers, portrayed 
with exhibits and pageantry, and 
celebrated in song. 

The observance of the NEA 
Centennial will be by no means 
confined to the annual convention, 
June 30-July 6. There is a place in 
the drama for all teachers. You will, 
of course, join in the nationwide 
birthday celebration April 4 when 
some 6,000 local associations will 
hold parties to commemorate the 
founding of the NEA. At these 
parties and at other events center- 
ing around the Centennial, teachers 
will do more than count the candles 
on the birthday cake. They will re- 
tell and appraise the achievements 
of American education for a cen- 
tury. They will relate the story of 
education in their own communities 
in a program of educational inter- 
pretation which will deepen the ap- 
preciation of citizens for their own 
schools and for the work which 
teachers are doing to improve na- 
tional and community life. Write to 
the NEA for information on the 
national program and for helpful 
suggestions in planning your own. 

The Centennial is the greatest 
opportunity that has ever come to 
the profession to elevate its 
position and advance the interests 
of the schools it serves. The op- 
portunity will not come again for a 
hundred years. Let’s make the 
most of it.—Martha A. Shull, Presi- 
dent of the National Education As- 
sociation. 
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Classroom Teachers’ 
Corner 


Greetings from 


Mrs. ESMERALDA R. HAWKINS, 


Division Chairman 
Best wishes to each of for a 
happy and successful year. 

There are many challenging problems 
we must face this year, and a strong, 
dynamic, fully supported Division of 
Classroom Teachers will lend encourage- 
ment as we meet these challenges. 

One of the privileges of being presi- 
dent of the Division of Classroom 
Teachers, N.C. T. A. was that of attend- 
ing the Classroom Teachers Conference 
at Lewis and Clark College in Oregon 
this summer. Here I was able to learn 
about the valuable professional contri- 
butions made to our total educational 
program by classroom teachers. 

Pauline Foster, our past president, 
has laid a firm foundation upon which 
we must build in order that all of the 
teachers in N. C. T. A. may first, become 
alert to our responsibility for a strong 
and dynamic professional organization. 


you 


Second, we must create solidarity among 
classroom teachers through group 
action. 

Our National theme this year is: ‘“‘The 
Classroom Teacher—The key to an 
educated people’. Dave Guhl and 
Margaret Stevenson, National President 
and Yxecutive Secretary respectively 
are offering their services and that of 
the National office wherever we need 
them as we organize more locals and 
get informed classroom teacher partici- 
pation on the district, state and national 
levels. 

Your D. C. T. Executive Board and 
Advisors will meet in Rocky Mount on 
October 6th. You will be informed con- 
eerning all action taken. 

Will all local units please send to 
this office the names of your officers. 
Many counties and local teacher groups 
have no classroom teacher organizations 
—One of our basie goals is to bring into 
our organization every classroom 
teacher for active participation. 

Let us help your organize. 

We hope units already organized will 
affiliate immediately with the Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers of the Na- 
tional Education Association. 


With fellow teachers lift each voice 
And greet this throng. 
Our nede, our creed to do the best 
A tack that makes men strong. 

So each for all and all for each 

As teachers proud and free 

With hearty zest for every test 

We pledge our loyalty. 


mighty 


So each for each and all for all 
As teachers proud and free 
With hearty zest for every test 
We pledge our loyalty. 

From NEA News, Oct. 26, 
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WHEN IS AN EDUCATED PEOPLE 


“An Educated People Moves Freedom Forward” 
is the NEA Centennial theme and NCTA has adopt- 
ed this teme for district and state conventions in 
the 1956-57 school year. Meantime we observe ac- 
tions on the part of our state government which 
seem, at least temporarily, to be moving freedom 
backward. The question raised is one of signal 
importance. 

That education makes people more able to pursue 
the way of freedom is an unquestionable fact. It 
is doubtful, however, whether the accumulation of 
education by the leadership of our state has re- 
sulted in the attitude to promote freedom in the face 
of substantial difficulty. We have seen two ses- 
sions of the North Carolina General Assembly enact 
legislation to destroy a bit of the professional free- 
dom already gained by the teaching profession in 
the state. Political leadership is now holding against 
such progress as the National Education Associa- 
tion sets forth as essential to the efficiency of edu- 
cators who would improve democracy and move 
freedom forward. The organized profession in North 
Carolina is challenged to launch out on a program 
oi public relations which will inform the public 
about educational standards and secure support for 
legislation to restore freedom lost and establish 
freedom not yet gained but quite essential for ef- 
ficiency if our state is to have the best in educa- 
tion for democracy. We raise the question serious- 
ly whether we have had enough of the quality edu- 
cation to move in the right direction. 


WHERE DO WE STAND PROFESSIONALLY? 


On the positive side of the ledger we have cause to 
be proud. Our training index is up to the national 
average and constantly going higher. Our enroll- 
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ment in state and national professional organization 
is well above the national average. Most of the areas 
in which our standing is superior come within the 
range of enrollment and the follower type of partici- 
pation. In areas characterized by status achieved 
we have fewer laurels to which we can look. Our 
salaries have lagged to a point below the national 
average. 


We have dropped to a new low in job security. 
We did rank among those states having continuing 
contracts and employing about thirty five per cent 
of the public school teachers without full tenure 
protection. Now we rank among the bottom fifteen 
percent of the nation’s teachers with no legally 
guaranteed job security. Our security status is al- 
tegether inconsistent with our preparation index. 


In the area of professional responsibility assumed 
we have kept up well until just recently. Today, 
as measured by the per capita dues paid annually 
to the state organization, we have slipped behind, 
even in North Carolina. The over-all national aver- 
age of state association dues is, to the nearest 
whole dollar, eight dollars ($8.00). The older North 
Carolina organization has gone to the six dollar 
($6.00) level. We have done very well with our past 
standards but competition is calling us to step up 
effort or lose in the competition for equal status. 
We need desperately to improve our classroom 
teachers organization activities and to enlarge upon 
cur participation in educational policy makng at 
the community level. Yes, we have done well but 
we must run fast to hold the comparative status 
we have achieved. We have the potential to lead. 
May we come forth with the will to better our 
best. 


LET’S LOOK TO OUR STANDARDS 


As a segment of the population of our country 
NCTA members are fast becoming a first class 
group. Insofar as our aspirations are concerned, 
maybe we could rate ourselves in the top bracket 
of American citizenship. We must remember, how- 
ever, that the segment of the national laity which 
we serve is moving less rapidly toward first class 
personal and group status than we are moving as a 
professional group. This is a peculiar phenomenon 
in social history. Usually the educators catch up 
with the social group they serve and follow rather 
than lead in the socio-economic procession. That 
we are the best paid, best housed, and most sought 
out group in the segment is exceedingly dangerous 
at this time. Any standards we may achieve will be 
torn down unless our clientele rapidly catches up 
with and surpasses our achievement in economic 
status. We must keep this in mind when we are 
asked to hold with status quo in school organiza- 
tion and administration. It is not our responsibility 
to make the policy for organizing and administering 
the schools. On the other hand it is our duty to 
seek and support the highest possible standards 
for the education and the economic and social 
welfare of the people whom we serve. 


The NORTH CAROLINA TEACHERS RECORD 


embers and Friends Write 


National Education Association of the 
United States 
September 19, 1956 
Mrs. Pauline B. Foster 
1413 Gorrell Street 
Greensboro, North Carolina 
Dear Mrs. Foster: 

The contribution of $100.00 made by the Division 
of Classroom Teachers, North Carolina Teachers 
Association, to the DuShane Memorial Defense 
Fund has been received. 

We appreciate the contribution and the interest 
ef your members in contributing to a cause to help 
establish principles of fair practices for the pro- 
fession and to assist financially educators who 
have been unjustly dismissed. 

Please express the appreciation of the profession 
to your other members. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. Elizabeth B. Geib, Director 
Division of Accounts 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Sept. 25, 1956 





Dr. W. L. Greene 

NX. C. Teachers Association 
Raleigh, N. C. 

Dear Dr. Greene: 

The purpose of this letter is to express my sin- 
cere thanks and appreciation for the interest and 
assistance your agency rendered in aiding me to se- 
cure employment for the current school year. 

I have been very fortunate in securing a position 
SiN ee School of the Winston-Salem 
City School System. 

Hoping you have a pleasant and successful school 
year, I remain, 

Very truly yours, 

It is the purpose of our Placement Bureau to help 
the Individual teachers find a place which is in need 
of the particular teacher’s ability to serve. We are 
grateful when clients of the Placement Bureau noti- 
fy us when they are employed. 





National Commission On Teacher Education And 
Professional Standards National Education 
Association 
July 24, 1956 

Mr. W. L. Greene, Executive Secretary 
North Carolina Teachers Association 
125 East Hargett Street 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
Dear Mr. Greene: 

The Commission has instructed me to express to 
you, as a participant in the Parkland Conference, 
its deep sense of appreciation for your contribu- 
tion to that meeting. By assisting in defining the 
goals of the professional standards movement for 
the decade ahead, you have rendered an invaluable 
service to the profession. Please know that the Com- 
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mission is grateful for your interest and your de- 


votion. 

The official printed report of the conference will 
be mailed to you about November 1. In the event that 
you failed to secure a copy of the ‘Tentative Report 
of Study Groups,” which was distributed on Satur- 
day morning, June 30, the Commission will be 
pleased to mail you a copy upon request. 

Cordially yours, 
T. M. Stinnett 
Executive Secretary 





N. C. TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
SCHEDULE OF DISTRICT MEETINGS 
THEME “An Educated People Moves 
Freedom Forward” 

Coastal Plain Distrzct—October 26, 1956 
New Bern, N. C. 

Mr. J. E. Belton, President 

Douglas High School 

Warsaw 


Western District—November 2, 1956 
Winston-Salem Teachers College 
Winston-Salem 


Mr. A. B. Reynolds, President 
Columbia Heights Elem. School 
Winston-Salem 


Northeastern District—November 9, 1956 
Washington County Union School 
Roper 


Mrs. Ila W. Bellamy, President 
742 Atlantic Avenue 
Rocky Mount, N. C. 


Southeastern District—November 16, 1956 
Fayetteville State Teachers College 
Fayetteville 


My. EK. L. Peterson, President 
Rosenwald High School 
Fairmont 


Piedmont District—December 7, 1956 
William Penn High School 
High Point 


Dr. T. R. Speigner, President 
North Carolina College 
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CORRECTION 
In Ad appearing in, inside front cover 
D. ©. Heath and Company 
280-282 Spring Street, N. W., Atlanta 3 


Representative: J. Ernest Craig 
P. O. Box 1154, Salisbury, N. C. 





Membership Report 
1950-96 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The number of teachers listed in the 
first column is taken from the N. C. Educational Directory. 
The actual number may vary from the official figure. When 
the official figure is smaller than the actual figure member- 
ship will be shown as 100% plus. This will be true whether 
eligible educational 
a local 


additional teachers are employed or 
workers not counted officially pay dues through 
association. Data are not available for reporting percentage 


rating in college and institutional units. 


Only NEA enrollments reported through the NCTA office 
can be considered complete in this report. Some information 
about memberships sent direct to Washington is not received 
in the NCTA office. Units reporting NEA dues direct to Wash- 
ington should send copies of their reports to NCTA head- 


quarters. 
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_Alamance County Unit 88 66 75% 67 17% 
Alleghany County Unit 2 

Burlington City Unit 47 48 102% 48 102% 
Alexander County Unit 15 15 100% 

Anson County Unit 77 80 104% 40 52% 

Morven City Unit 28 28 100% 

Wadesboro City Unit 27 27 100% 

Ashe County Unit 3 
Avery County Unit 2 
Beaufort County Unit 70 71 101% 71 101% 

Washington City Unit 54 55 102% 54 100% 
Bertie County Unit 137 113 82% 75 55% 
Bladen County Unit 130 130 100% 93 72% 
Brunswick County Unit 72 71 99% 31 40% 
Asheville-Buncombe Teachers 

Assn. 116 116 100% 115 99% 
Burke County Unit 11 4 36% 36% 

Glen Alpine Unit 4 4 100% 

Morganton City Unit 19 19 100% 19 100% 
Cabarrus County Unit 26 26 100% 

Concord City Unit 32 35 109% 32 100% 

Kannapolis City Unit 23 24 104% 24 104% 

Barber-Scotia College Unit 4 
Lenoir-Caldwell Teachers Assn. 27 28 104% 28 104% 
Camden County Unit 20 20 100% 20 100% 
Carteret County Unit 30 31 103% 

Caswell County Unit 91 96 105% 96 105% 
Catawba County Unit 25 26 104% 25 100% 

Hickory City Unit 25 24 96% 

Newton-Conoyer City Unit 15 5 100% 15 100% 
Chatham County Unit 79 76 96% 63 80% 
Cherokee County Unit 0 

Andrews City Unit 1 

Murphy City Unit 4 
Chowan County Unit 12 12 100% 9 15% 
Cleveland County Teachers 

Assn. 150 150 100% 150 100% 
Columbus County Unit 139 127 91% 123 88% 

Whiteville City Unit 36 36 100% 36 100% 
Crayen County Unit 74 80 104% 80 104% 

New Bern City Unit 53 51 96% 51 96% 
Cumberland County Unit 122 123 101% 123 101% 
10 The 


COUNTY AND 
CITY UNITS 


Fayetteville City Unit 
State Teachers College Unit 
Currituck County Unit 
Dare County Unit 
Davidson County Unit 
Lexington City Unit 
Thomasville City Unit 
Davie County Unit 
Duplin County Unit 
Durham County Unit 
Durham City Unit 
North Carolina College Unit 
Edgecombe County Unit 
Tarboro City Unit 
Forsyth County Unit 
Winston-Salem City Unit 
Winston-Salem Teachers 
College Unit 
Franklin County Unit 
Franklinton City Unit 
Gaston County Unit 
Cherryville City Unit 
Gastonia City Unit 
Gates County Unit 
Oxford-Granyille Teachers 
Association 
Greene County Unit 
Guilford County Unit 
Greensboro City Unit 
High Point City Unit 
A. & T. College Unit 
Bennett College Unit 
Immanuel Lutheran Jr. 
College Unit 
Halifax County Unit 
Roanoke Rapids City Unit 
Weldon City Unit 
Harnett County Unit 
Haywood County Unit 
Canton City Unit 
Henderson County Unit 
Hendersonville City Unit 
Hertford County Unit 
Hoke County Unit 
Hyde County Unit 
Iredell County Unit 
Mooresville City Unit 
Statesville City Unit 
Jackson County Unit 
Johnston County Unit 
Jones County Unit 
Lee County Unit 
Lenoir County Unit 
Kinston City Unit 
Lincoln County Unit 
Lincolnton City Unit 
Macon County Unit 
Madison County Unit 
Martin County Unit 
McDowell County Unit 
Marion City Unit 
Mecklenburg County Unit 
Charlotte City Unit 
Johnson C. Smith Univ. Unit 
Mitchell County Unit 
Montgomery County Unit 
Moore County Unit 
Pinehurst City Unit 
Southern Pines City Unit 
Nash County Unit 
Rocky Mount City Unit 
New Hanover County Unit 
Northampton County Unit 
Onslow County Unit 
Orange County Unit 
Chapel Hill City Unit 
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14 
40 
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141 
61 
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No. Enrollment 


NCTA 


106 


19 


28 
22 
11 
141 
83 
202 
17 
141 
42 
43 
180 


34 
98 
22 
83 
14 
32 


154 
61 
83 

178 
67 
15 
19 


160 
30 
28 

119 


17 


79 
11 
49 
15 
29 


146 
48 
56 

123 
67 
24 


133 


12 
116 


Per cent 


NCTA 


104% 


100% 
100% 


100% 
100% 
55% 
100% 
93% 
101% 


100% 
100% 
69% 
67% 


101% 
96% 
105% 
100% 
80% 
110% 


103% 
15% 
102% 
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13% 
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100% 
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103% 
108% 

44% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
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100% 
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104% 
140% 
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33% 
100% 
86% 
100% 
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98% 
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60 
204 
11 
145 
41 
43 
125 
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21 


52 


68 


81 
164 


121 


133 


42 
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123 
67 
14 
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353 


16 
57 
13 
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140 
131 
53 
37 
37 
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Pamlico County Unit 35 32 91% 16 16% 

Pasquotank County Unit 29 29 100% 29 100% 
Elizabeth City Unit 46 48 104% 46 100% 
State Teachers College Unit 45 a 

Pender County Unit 86 78 91% 77 90% 

Perquimans County Unit 40 40 100% 40 100% 

Person County Unit 89 89 100% 89 100% 

Pitt County Unit 178 178 100% 166 93% 
Greenville City Unit 58 58 100% 40 69% 

Polk County Teachers Assn. 14 14 100% 14 100% 

Randolph County Teachers Assn. 41 44 107% 

Richmond County Unit 47 48 102% 48 102% 
Hamlet City Unit 37 34 92% 34 92% 
Rockingham City Unit 23 23 100% 23 100% 
Morrison Training School 14 3 

Robeson County Unit 92 93 101% 93 101% 
Fairmont City Unit 41 41 100% 43 105% 
Lumberton City Unit 40 40 100% 40 100% 
Maxton City Unit 30 30 100% 30 100% 
Red Springs City Unit 26 28 107% 28 107% 
St. Pauls City Unit 28 27 96% 27 96% 

Rockingham County Unit 39 41 105% 41 105% 
Leaksville City Unit 24 24 100% 23 96% 
Madison City Unit 16 16 100% 16 100% 
Reidsville City Unit 42 40 95% 34 81% 

Rowan County Unit 79 79 100% 7D 95% 
Salisbury City Unit 39 40 102% 40 102% 
Livingstone College Unit 37 

Rutherford County Unit 52 53 102% 43 83% 

Sampson County Teachers Assn. 153 153 100% 152 93% 

Scotland County Unit 78 38 49% 15 19% 
Laurinburg City Unit 38 38 100% 

Stanly County Teachers 
Association 42 41 98% 34 81% 

Stokes County Unit 18 18 100% 18 100% 

Surry County Unit 4 
Elkin City Unit 2 
Mount Airy City Unit 21 18 86% 19 90% 

Swain County Unit - 1 1 100% 1 100% 

Transylvania County Unit 6 5 83% 5 83% 

Tyrrell County Unit 23 23 100% 

Union County Unit 60 51 85% 55 92% 
Monroe City Unit 23 23 100% 23 100% 

Vance County Teachers 
Association 132 136 103% 130 98% 

Wake County Unit 217 208 96% 205 94% 
Raleigh City Unit 124 128 103% 124 100% 
Shaw University Unit 10 3 
St. Augustine’s College Unit 1 1 
State School for Blind 
and Deaf 5 

Warren County Unit 141 143 101% 143 101% 

Washington County Unit 54 53 98% 29 54% 

Watauga County Unit 3 

Wayne County Unit 112 113 101% 107 91% 
Fremont City Unit 16 16 100% 

Goldsboro City Unit 99 99 100% 99 100% 

Wilkes County Teachers 
Association 132 136 103% 130 98% 

Wilson County Unit 72 47 65% 24 33% 
Elm City Unit 32 32 100% 32 100% 
Wilson City Unit 88 88 100% 88 100% 

Yadkin County Unit dl 11 100% 11 100% 

Yancey County Unit 1 
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TEACHERS CONFIDENTIAL LOANS 


$50 to $300 on your signature only 
Repay in small monthly payments 
Details free—write today. 


TEACHERS LOAN SERVICE 


Dept, 11 BRUNDIDGE, ALA. 
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Audit Report 


(Continued from page 1) 


the Budget and Finance Committee give closer study to the budgets in 
the future. Provisions should be made for the Field Representative’s 
travel as well as his other expense while out of the office; i.e. travel 
and NEA Service. Also provisions should be made for additional Gifts, 
Donations, Investments and New Equipment. You will observe that 
only $2,800 was provided in ‘‘Emergency” and this was too small to 
take care of the normal items that I have mentioned above. 


Three Year Comparative Statement of 
RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
1953-54, 1954-55 and 1955-56 
Exhibit D 


It may be interesting to know the progress the Association has made 
during the past three (3) years, therefore, we have prepared this state- 
ment to show just what has been done during the years 1953-54, 1954-55 
and 1955-56. 

SCHEDULES 


We have prepared a (1) Bank Reconciliation Statement for the Exe- 
cutive Secretary’s Account, (2) a Bank Reconciliation Statement for 
the Treasurer’s Account and (3) a Statement of Building Rental Receipts 
and Disbursements and (4) an Inventory of the Office Furniture and 


Equipment. 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


In our report to you on September 22, 1953 we made the following 
comment: 
“In view of the fact that there is an accumulation of funds in the 
Treasure we feel that the Executive Committee should begin to give 
some thought and consideration toward expanding the services of the 
Association in other ways. If you will study our reports for the 
past four (4) years since the office building was paid for, you will 
note that there has been an accumulation of funds and we feel that 
these funds should be put to service for the benefit of the members 
of the Association.” 
Now we would like to point out to you just what has happened in the 
past three (3) years with the Association’s Income and Expenses during 
this period. 


RECEIPTS DISBURSEMENTS 
1953-54 47,846.20 52,809.17 
1954-55 52,022.34 54,547.12 
1955-56 53,819.15 59,491.19 


This has resulted in a decrease of the Net Worth of the Association. 

This decrease in Net Worth may raise the question of the need for 
raising the membership dues of the Association. We have had an occasion 
to study the dues of similar state organizations over the nation and we 
have observed that several of the state organizations have higher associa- 
tion dues than the North Carolina Teachers Association. 


However, we would suggest that a thorough study be made of the 
activity of the Association under its present operation,. to see if the 
membership is getting its “‘money’s worth’ out of the present service, 
such as those funds spent for Divisions, Departments and Sections Ex- 
pense,’”’ and any other phase of the Associations operations. If this study 
shows that some improvements could be made in the service. received and 
perhaps some economy realized in some of its operation, then there per- 
haps will be no need for a raise in membership dues. On the other hand, 
if the study reveals that the service received is satisfactory and adequate, 
then some serious thought will have to be given towards raising the mem: 
bership dues. 


GENERAL 

We found the books and records as kept by the Executive Secretary’s 
office and the Treasurer’s office in excellent condition. We found the 
receipts and original vouchers properly recorded in the books of the 
Executive Secretary. We also found the checks properly recorded in the 
Treasurer’s book which assisted us greatly in making this audit. 

We wish to express our thanks to Mr. W. L. Greene, Executive Secre- 
tary; Mrs. Della Perry, Office Secretary and Dr. Nelson H. Harris, 
Treasurer; for the cooperation given us while making this audit, and 
once again we are happy to have this opportunity to serve you. 

Subject to the examination of the records as kept by the Executive 
Secretary and the Treasurer of this Association, we are of the opinion 
that the above comments and attached exhibits and schedules present 
fairly, accurately and honestly the operation of the NORTH CAROLINA 
TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, Ine. at Raleigh, North Carolina for the fis- 
eal year of from September 1, 1955 through August 31, 1956. 

Respectfully submitted, 

John H. Moore 

Public Accountant 

Staff Member 

J. B. BLAYTON COMPANY 

Certified Public Accountant 
701 East First Street 
Charlotte, North Carolina 





EXHIBIT A 
NORTH CAROLINA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


Raleigh, North Carolina 
BALANCE SHEET 
August 31, 1956 





ASSETS 
Cash 
(Schedule 2) 3 $ 3,674.28 
Accounts Receivable 
(Schedule 3) ........ é BZ 350.47 
U. S. Government Bonds 
Series K Number M330 391K 1,000.00 
September, 1955 
Investments 
Building & Loans Shares 10,257.01 
Furniture and Equipment 
(Schedule 4) ...............- 7,759.56 
Land and Building be oe 55,000.00 
TOTAL ASSETS .. = -.---$78,041.32 
LIABILITIES 
and 
NET WORTH 
Liabilities .00 
11 


Net Worth: 













































Committees Expenses: 



















































Balance, September” 1, 190% 22.2 eee ee eee es $83,390.57 Bxceutive. cccc kek) ee es 319.46 
Add: Legislative 11.73 
Accumulated Walue of shares.......-......00....0..... 232.01 Nominating 137.71 
83,622.58 Election 152.85 
Resolution: =. 188.33 
Less: Budget and Finance 375.58  - 
Expense During Year Speeches aa doe cease wae ase enn ee 96.66 1,232.32 
(Exhibit aB een ee $59,456.19 
Outstanding Checks District Meetings ; 
Charged to Account —-\.....2.220..... 35.00 Southeastern: sie ed en eee 520.89 
59,491.19 Coastal Plains 610.23 
Northeastern 415.46 
Less: Piedmont ..... 434.04 
Income During Year "Wes Fer aie oon ee ees ee ee 470.31 2,450.93 
(Exhibit B)) ieee eee eee - 54,169.62 
Convention Expenses: 
Expenses Over Income .... briricee OOD Guest Opes kersae ea nae ae : 600.00 
Old Equipment Written Off. Sooper eee 259.69 Building Usewes eee 100.00 
Sound Equipment Rental - 140.00 
5,581.26 
Remaining) |Vialue. iof Nets Worth crs sees ees 78,041.32 e ‘ 
TOTAL LIABILITIES and NET WORTH $78,041.32 Se ert Ronn as aa eee De eee soem 
Programs and Badges . 617.69 
Supplies = se2 ee 142.21 
Publicity 172.34 
EXHIBIT B Entertainment — .................. een 124.38 
Statement of Travel—Bands and Choruses .. 105.22 
RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS SOCIAL yer a ee ae Sunena senesesasmcasese+Gssake nena see sin gw eee 278.00 2,377.59 
September iy tee aoe ae Divisions, Departments and Sections Expenses: 
RECEIPTS Class Room Teachers: 
£ Ly Promotion = Seccscp-scce- og meses easy c= = ee eee eS 2,335.48 
Cash on Hand, Septemberrd) (95522 Bee. eee ae $15,596.60 Elementary Education eel 241.69 
Income During Year: Primaryaell cachers acess eee eee 25.00 
Membership Dues Grammar Grade Teachers -.. 50.00 
Current Year........ Secondary Education- Promotion. 5 174.08 
Retired Member: 2 : finglisheGeachers 2: eee ; 304.30 
1954-55 Year ........ Geta coe eaen ee eeare : $46,877.50 Foreign Language Teachers - 92.00 
Social Science Teachers .............. 110.50 
Future Teacher of America Dues.............-............. 215.00 Mathematics and Science Teachers 4 186.18 
Placement Buréaw (254.2. 00 eee ay nen oe 115.00 Teachers of Exceptional Children... 20.80 3,539.98 
TEACHERS RECORD: ae 
Advertising 1,344.82 : 
Subscriptions 4.50 1,349.32 Specialized Education: 
ny Promotion 175.00 
NEA: Home Economics 141.65 
ene ; 2 Voeational Agriculture z 189.45 
Representative ace. seeeiass ees es 3,600.00 
Expense Refunds — 587.77 4,187.77 Lredee one ae a ener oe - Ee 
Musie Teachers : 275.00 
Rent Income (Net) 3 Health and Physical Ed. Teachers... 188.75 
(Schedule 3) 22. a 1,219.81 Health Education and Recreation... 70.53 
Other Receipts: | Physical Education and Athletics... 22.10 
Redeemed Check 2-0-2 135.00 Business Education Teachers _... = 195.50 
Display space ..... 15.00 Uibrariancie sn ne ene _ 207 87 
Refund © .....- ae -90 Guidance ....... 100.00 
Outstanding ‘checks “cancelled ahs 104.32 255.22 Art Teachers 122.00 
Total Income During Year Audio-Visual Aid . : 150.90 
(Bix bib it) GAA y Se soos ee ees eae ee eee 54,169.62 Joint ierocran, ee 132.90 2,123.89 
Less: Rental Account Receivable a 
CS ehedilay3.)! gare. tte cette See eee ee ere 350.47 ae We : 
Total Receipts During Year c dministrators an upervisors: 
(Schedulet2)/ac60\ 224 cereneeeen ee noes _58,819.15 See Eee 
LTOTALTICASH DURING. YEA Rie on oes ete oes $69,415.75 Elementary Principals - ; 39.94 
High School Principals 608.95 1,003.89 
DISBURSEMENTS ’ ¢ 
Elected Officers: Higher Education: 
President Eee a 500.00 Prom en srettennceeneneneesnaneesnanencensecnesaneaeeenestan 299.00 
Vice President 150.00 MSUPUCUONS, | aires sats - 411.37 
Recording Secretary a, i ty 200.00 Future Teachers of America - " 700.00 1,410.87 8,078.13 
Treasurer Wecccusseetee depts Set EE A eee 400.00 1,250.00 Totals Forwarded ...$44,306.84 
Salaried Employees: Delegates Expense ne NEA Convention 4,950.00 
Executive Secretary ee eee 6,100.00 Gifts and Memberships 
OfficauSecretury ee 4,600.00 NAACP-National 22... --.ccsc secs seccpctevceesnecelessteeeeeet tenses $ 1,000.00 
NEA Fel Represenistive eS 2,750.00 ne Tefensee Banas 1 eon 
Stenographer ............ as 2,600. ,050. ,800. 
Thee MESS OE) Oxford Orphanage ............. 1200000 
: is Southern Regional Council —.... ee. 50.00 
e I. 2 aS Tax ii enagi tomy Gao ae PSE SE ee eae 275.06 American Teachers Association _. 25.00 
eet Woe ded CU Ue Oat a aa < poeta Assoc. Study Negro Life and History 4 25.00 
leiticonkepensest Lr SN ELAS ASSET CLOT eet cece nec eee ss 10.00 4,410.00 
xtra Llel page ee 
Stationery and Supplies Legal «(Counsel s..i5208 oe ae ee 1,000.00 
Postage Headquarters Building Maintenance: 
Telephone ... : marest 
Bank Service Charge ee County Wide rs eed $ 380.03 
Intangible Tax 1,100.87 City oe hee ee cee seo. 8r eee 
navel: Insurance ..... steceees tees ae ages {Brite Rares caste ee 26.51 189.35 
Executive Secretary .... 1,267.14 
NEA Field Representative xe 1,155.71 : : , 
Otis: > °. bea eee 204.40 2,627.25 Hammocks Beach Donation zs oes nes octet ieee eee eave 4,000.00 
——————— Total Expenses During Year 
Suretye (CEE SY LG EN) eee eee nee - 59,456.19 
Ae “ait Onno Other Disbursements: 
Bond ) See ee aa ee Spies Niew.s Hig ui pprnien tears coment see nenee tae vaca 1,250.28 
Tasciance Ae os <0: goa Mae eae 57.00 326.53 Building wand’ Loans |S bares je erececneecaa. a eee 5,000.00 6,250.28 
Publications: ‘ TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS DURING YEAR 
TEACHERS RECORD: (Schedule*2): e205 ois ei A ie A ee 65,706.47 
Printing --.:. : Pedant ee ep SNe f : 
Lae seeeeenecencecsecscnenecarecereesecs - Tause Fa Returned Checks Charged to Account .......... ey 35.00 
UE DS ae ates Sonik sacercrrerererce _ UUBNE 5,768.2 Total Disbursements and Charges .....00000.0..... 7 
News Letter 777.91 6,546.12 z BOS. nee nett . 65,741.47 
. Cash on Hand, August 31, 1956 
NEA Service: % , = 
Field Representative Expense .............. 1,229.39 i (Schedule 2) 2... ps aasee Secor seNusira geo o-80 ~7 eee 3,674.28 
Coordinating Committees and Others. 609.43 1,888.82 TOTAL eseseeeeeeeeesceeceetneeeeeecteeeceteeenneneeetcerennontceeeeeeeectecransnnorencuneeeat $69,415.75 
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The NORTH CAROLINA. TEACHERS RECORD 


Comparative Statement of 


BUDGET ESTIMATES WITH INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 



















































1955-56 
EXHIBIT C 
INCOME 
Over 
Budget Experience or 
Under 
Membership Dues ..................... poe peek, $44,000.00 $46,877.50 $ 2,877.50 
Future Teachers of America .. we 300.90 215.00 (85.00) 
Rental Income — Gross. ....-....-..--20---cse-00-02---+ 7,000.00 5,515.54 (1,484.46) 
Advertising _....... 1,000.00 1,349.32 349.32 
Placement Bureau 150.00 115.00 (35.00) 
Field Service Contribution : 4,137.77 1,737.77 
From Reserve (3,535.00) 
Other Receipts 255.22 255.22 
2 Obes greene ee tees es, eee $58,385.00 $58.465.35 $ 80.35 
EXPENDITURES 
Elected Officers - 1,250.00 1,250.00 -00 
Salaried Employees 16,050.00 16,050.00 -00 
He ALC: Tax 300.00 275.06 24.94 
Office Expense 1,000.00 1,100.87 (100.87) 
eravel: (2.5.0 1,500.00 2,627.25 (1,127.25) 
Surety ..... 350.00 326.53 23.47 
Publications .- 7,300.00 6,546.12 753.88 
NEA Service .. 1,229.39 (1,229.39) 
NEA Coordinating Committee - 500.00 609.43 (109.43 ) 
Committees Expenses .. 1,750.00 19232532 517.68 
District Meetings ...... 2,500.00 2,450.93 49.07 
Convention Expenses ..... eee = 1,800.00 2,377.59 (577.59) 
Divisions, Departments and Sections... 11,025.00 8,078.13 2,946.87 
NEA Delegates Expense _.......... . 2,500.00 4,950.00 (2,450.00) 
Gifts and Memberships 2,610.00 4,410.00 (1,800.00) 
Legal Counsel ? 1,000.00 1,000.00 -00 
Headquarters Building Maintenance 4,150.00 5,085.08 (935.08) 
Hammocks Beach Donation _............ 4,000.00 (4,000.00) 
Employment Security Tax . 153.22 (153.22) 
New Equipment ........ 1,250.28 (1,250.28) 
Investment 5,000.00 (5,090.00) 
Emergency : -. 2,800.00 35.00 2,765.00 
RO Gals eee eee a ah Renta A $58,385.00 $70,037.20 


Expenditures Over Budget Estimate 


DISBURSEMENTS 


Comparative Statement of 


RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 


1953-54, 1954-55 and 1955-56 












$11,652.20 








EXHIBIT D 

RECEIPTS 
1953-54 1954-55 1955-56 
[Membershippe DUes! ee.< 29s -ccc feces nce-cettensateses $43,684.00 $45,660.00 $46,877.50 
Future Teachers of America Dues .... = 247.00 301.00 215.00 
Placement Bureau _........ Pe 142.00 100.00 115.00 
TEACHERS RECORD 1,632.00 849.00 1,349.32 
Rent) (Net) pean: --:.. 645.31 2,716.11 869 34 
INAS Bike ee 1,200.00 2,368.73 4,137.77 
Other Receipts epee : 295.89 27.50 255.22 
Total Receipts During Year -.. 47,846.20 52,022.34 53.819.15 
Cash on Hand, Beginning of Year - 29.185.73 24,222.76 15,596.60 








TOTAL CASH DURING YEAR... 





..-$77,031.93 
































DISBURSEMENTS 
lected mOLLICONS) so.est au aescte ys tenet o certs heed ssc 1,100.00 
SEU ERE RC Be cee OE oe renee Sk ia 2 Wes oe Sees 14,861.08 
ieieecAn) ©. Dax 172.04 
Employment Security Tax 
OPS Cem Bix CMS eC hises cos ak oer senate o--olenesdazasn=peSere- 923.41 
PTS Yean elt Wuecest Mee ceeets fore eee ego ies ssetec veces 863.34 
PSIMRORY 2 no Fak octc pha x cco odean ata eictynistenideceaacey eee 200.00 
Publications 4,980.95 
Committee Expenses 2,341.08 
District Meetings 1,850.86 
Annual Convention ................. aa 2,165.41 
Divisions, Departments and Sections..... 6,219.26 
NEA Delegates Expense .......--..--.--::::------ 2,875.00 
Gifts and Memberships 610.00 
Legal Counsel 1,000.00 
Headquarters Building Maintenance 3,519.72 
Hammocks Beach Donation .................. 7,000.00 
INIA RG ELVLGE 8 oe pees canes ovo eesreree ce andere Rance spe cezencsie 527.14 
Support of Equalization Projects 1,000.00 
WSCONANCONS Tocris co svencs terpenes er ce-cnancces 544.88 
Uncollected Checks Charged to 
Account 55.00 
IN Wy aE ECL DTN) bie Aan eeerewdeacesecvecene sstencesocsp ce .00 
WI VOR EMAC UGA Alar eeeesce rane ceseree Pace reeccrertweaetrersnveces 
TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS 
DURING: -YHAR 2. tek..--.---- . 52,809.17 


steelers ... 24,222.76 


Cash on Hand, End of Year 


$76,245.10 


1,250.00 
15,450.00 
305.61 


1,000.37 
2,864.79 
399.39 
5,768.94 
1,964.12 
2,485.46 
1,540.17 
7,498.08 
2,794.00 
2,710.00 
1,000.00 
751.98 
5,000.00 
1,458.85 
.00 

5.36 


300.00 
1,076.38 
5,025.00 


60,648.50 
15,596.60 


$69,415.75 


1,250.00 
16,050.00 
275.06 
153.22 
1,100.87 
2602629 
326.53 
6,546.12 
1,232.32 
2,450.93 
2,377.59 
8,078.13 
4,950.00 
4,410.00 
1,000.00 
789.35 
4,000.00 
1,838.82 


35.00 
1,250.28 
5,000.00 


65,741.47 
3,674.28 








for OCTOBER, NINETEEN 


$77,031.93 


$76,245.10 


$69,415.75 


RICH sYoeisnlek: 


SCHEDULE i 


NORTH CAROLINA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


Raleigh, North Carolina 
Statement of 
BANK RECONCILIATION 
August 31, 1956 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY’S ACCOUNT 
Per Book 


LOD buses ce 


Cash on Hand, September 1, 
Receipts During Year 
Total Cash During Year 
Less: 
Transmitted to Treasurer .. eee 2 
Returned Checks Charged to Account 
Bank Service Charge A 
Intangible Tax 


CASH on HAND, August 31, 








Balance per bank statement 
Mechanics & Farmers Bank 
Raleigh, North Carolina 

Less Outstanding Check 


CASH on HAND, August 31, 1956 


Statement of 
BANK RECONCILIATION 
August 31, 1956 
TREASURER’S ACCOUNT: 


Per Book 
Cash on Hand, September 1, 1955.................... 
Receipts During Year 
(Exhibit B) 


Disbursements During Year 
(Exhibit B) 


Less Returned Checks Charged to Account... 


CASH on HAND, August 31, 1956 
(Exhibit B) 


Balance per bank statement 
Mechanics & Farmers Bank 
Raleigh, North Carolina 

Add: Deposit in Transit................ 


Total eA e ee het ee a eenone 
Less: Outstanding Checks 

#£199 $ 22.47 #821 

331 3.00 824 

341 5.00 825 

509 72.00 827 

666 1.50 829 

TA2 15.70 830 

794 10.00 832 

796 25.00 834 

806 5.00 835 

809 103.60 836 

810 14.00 837 

812 76.80 838 

813 14.00 839 

$15 22.80 840 

816 9.16 841 

818 18.40 842 

819 8.66 843 

844 


CASH on HAND, August 31, 1956 
(Exhibit A) 


Statement of 
RENTAL RECEIPTS AND DISBURS 
September 1, 1955 — August 31, 
RECEIPTS 


Gross Rental Receipts 
Water Refund 


Total Receipts 


During Year . 








DISBURSEMENTS 
Collection Commission 
PaNILOKIAL SOT VIC!” ipo anakess seer nose re maser eee ae eee akts 
Utilities: 
Lights 283.33 
Water 272.42 
Bae! 5 (Boece sas cose asssucateeatep eee tce asencan os Seek 1,250.49 
Janitor Supplies ... 
Repairs: 
Carpenter du Spaseteegsweslecay ides reese : 905.25 
Plumbing & Heating ...... be abscie cap coabaserse 236.20 
Telectrical Wes. nace eee 72.565 


Warrent Cost 


Total Disbursements During Year 











$ .00 

58,714.83 

Eo 53,714.83 
$53,663.98 
35.00 
ie 8.55 

z 7.30 53,714.83 





-00 


——— 


1,663.98 
1,663.98 


-00 


SCHEDULE 2 


$15,596.60 


53,819.15 
$69,415.75 


65,706.47 


3,709.28 





3,674.28 





w 3,406.20 
e 1,663.98 
5,070.18 
$ 45.82 
6.89 
30.00 
100.00 
25.00 
50.00 
40.00 
20.00 
1.95 
91.00 
109.00 
55.AT 
43.00 
43.78 
13.00 
209.97 
38.93 
45.00 _ 1,395.90 
__ 8,674.28 
SCHEDULE 3 
EMENTS 
1956 
$ 5,454.00 
i 61.54 
5,515.54 
$272.76 
875.00 
1,806.24 
122.33 
1,214.00 
.___ 5.40 
__ 4,296.78 
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“They Lifted Up Their Eyes” 


A Report of the Thirteenth Classroom Teachers National Conference 


Representatives of forty states 
“lifted up their eyes unto the hills” for 
the two-week period of July 8-20, when 
over three hundred classroom teachers 
attended the thirteenth Classroom 
Teachers National Conference, a meet- 
ing which is sponsored annually by the 
Department of Classroom Teachers of 
the National Education Association. The 
conference, which was held this year at 
Lewis and Clark College in Portland, 
Oregon, afforded participants a felicitous 
combination of all the beauties of the 
Pacific Northwest, an inspiring program 
slanted at improving the classroom 
teacher as a person and as a member 
of the teaching profession, and a variety 
of recreational activities which corre- 
lated both of these phases of the pro- 
gram and provided in addition enter- 
tainment of cultural and social value. 

The theme of the conference, ‘‘Public 
Education—Our Democratic Heritage,”’ 
found a tacit parallel in the natural 
splendors of the region. The delightful 
weather, the exquisite flowers (of which 


perhaps the renowned Portland rose en- 
deared itself most to participants,) and 
the rolling hills of the campus lent 
themselves to provide a perfect backdrop 
for the conference and served to keep 
the classroom teachers mindful of the 
great natural heritage of all Americans. 
Throughout the conference, teachers 
drifted to the front lawn of the adminis- 
tration building to see if Mount Hood 
was visible thru the clouds. Over the 
weekend the weather man cooperated 
with conference directors to give par- 
ticipants perfect weather for an all- 
day trip which enabled them to enjoy 
some of the scenic wonders of the area. 

Improvement of the classroom teach- 
er aS a person was incorporated into the 
program thru the Personal Develop- 
ment series, which consisted of eight 
one-hour sessions in any one of several 
areas selected by the conferee. Pro- 
fessional development was treated thru 
another elective series which dealt with 
the improvement of instruction and 
leadership training. 


General sessions of the conference 
featured outstanding speakers who 
addressed conference participants on 
topics of interest to classroom teachers 
from both a cultural and professional 
point of view. The newly-elected presi- 
dent of the National Education Associa- 
tion, Martha Shull, an Oregon teacher 
herself, spoke at the first general 
session in a presentation § entitled, 
“Cause for Celebration.”’ 

At a later session, conferees heard 
Stephen E. Smith, principal of Wash- 
ington High School, discuss the history 
of the Pacific Northwest. International 
relations took the _ spotlight when 
Karlin M. Capper-Johnson, professor of 
history at Lewis and Clark, spoke on 
“The United States in the United Na- 
tions.’’ Another timely subject was 
brought to the fore with the address 
entitled ‘‘Science, the Key Classroom 
Tool’’ by Donald W. Stotler, supervisor 
of science at the college. 

Classroom technics received the at- 


(Continued on page 15) 





Net Rental Receipts During Year 
(Exhibit B) 
Less: 
_ Remittance Made by Agent 
Balance Due— 
Account Receivable 
(Exhibit A) 


Inventory of 


FURNITURE AND EQUIPMENT 


August 31, 1956 
Additions—1955-56 
3 Folding Tables 
File Cabinet (Addressograph) 
Shaw Walker File Cabinets, $65.35, 
Shaw Walker File Cabinet, Legal 
A. B. Dick Mimeograph Machine #009436-437 
Typewriter Stand 
Mimeograph Cabinet 
Vacuum Cleaner 
Additions—1954-55 


oo 


Bere rPNe 


Office Furniture, Field Representative Office... 


Royal Typewriter #HHE 16 5481319 
Camera 
Dictaphone 
Typewriter 


Table 
Additions—1952-53 

1 Shaw Walker Fire Proof File, 4 
1 Shaw Walker Fire Proof File, 4 


Purchased 1951-52 


1 Remington Portable Typewriter QT 2449944... 


Purchased 1950-51 
Ladies Lounge 
Gala Sofa 
Sectional 
Fine Art 
Picture ... 
Smokers 
Delvogue Rugs ..... 
US) Ou, Deskeieees 
Desk Chairs .....-...... 
Large Mirror 
Small Mirror ee ees 
Dressing Table and Bench 
N. C. Sales Tax Sat 
Curtains and Draperies 
1 Electric Fan 


S6ta res Sta 
Lamps 


Pe ee 





PRR Nw 


Additional Equipment 


1 R. C. Allen Adding Machine, Model 715, #1243721 256.15 


Totals Forwarded 


1 Smith-Corona Elliott Stencil Machine, 
2 Typewriter Stands e: 
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drawererees 
drawevr......... J 


Purchased 1949-50 
















The NORTH CARO 






























1,219.81 Executive Secretary’s Office 
1 Jasper Walnut Desk 233.50 
869.34 1 Gumlock Chair 108.00 
1 Walnut Telephone Table .................. 20.00 
1 Walnut Gunlock Chair 58.00 
350.47 1 Walnut Gunlock Chair .... 51.00 
ee 1 Walnut Costumer ..... 15.00 
1 Blotter Pad 3.00 
SCHEDULE 4 1 H. MF Book Case (3 sections with base 
and top) 3.0.2.6... eee 83.80 
Reception Room 
i; Butterscotch. Loven Seat oes. ae ee a 70.00 
1 Butterscotch Table 73.00 
123.19 1 Butterscotch Table 60.00 
109.00 1 Butterscotch Mirror 35.00 
s 130.70 2 Butterscotch Chairs 98.00 
; 719.27 Director’s Room 
2 709.67 2 Directors Tables, Mahogany Finished ................... 668.40 
oe 10.95 18 Mahogany Finished Gunlock Chairs... 648.00 
= 42.50 4 Mahogany Costumers ...................... 60.00 
45.00 $ 1,250.28 1 Love Seat, K Uphostery ..... 174.50 
2) 'Club* Chairs,” K. | Upholstery (22 2. eee 234.00 
om 303.76 Secretary’s Office 
y 209.83 1 Left Pedestal Typewriter Desk (oak) .................. 147.00 
100.00 1 Gunlock Secretary Chair (Maroon leather) .. 44.50 
re 451.51 1 Gunlock Secretary Chair (Brown leather) 44.50 
base 11.28 1,076.38 2 Oaks Costumers# = eee 30.00 
2 Gunlock Oak Side Chairs 60.00 
P Log Desk ea digesta sees Soest 3.00 
o- 293.70 ss J; Oak») ‘Telephone? ‘lable 22-422 eee ee 17.50 
oh 61.29 354.99 Sea Sarai 
See 3,139.70 
Tie$8:535.%" Discount, cece ce eees eee ee 1,063.90 
2a 126.73 1,975.80 
Additional Purchases in 1949-50 
--- 129.50 1 Glass for Executive Secretary’s Desk .................... 15.47 
- 259.50 2 Glasses for Directors Tables 92.14 
62.50 iyeiSpeed-O=Pxrinte Cabinet men eet eee 45.84 2,129.25 
— 21.00 ee 
iv 12.00 Total’ Porwarded! yan vate eres ee ee ee 6,398.64 
etl 50.00 
=— 179.90 On Hand, September 1, 1949 
oa 23.90 1” Hxecutive \ Desk? #22 tec eens ee ees en eee $ 25.00 
Ns 22.50 is Secretary; Deskiee. 2. 70.00 
a 4.50 1 Mimeograph Machine Table 5.00 
re 16.20 1 Book Shelf (4 drawers) 25.00 
24.44 2 Steel Files (4 drawers) . 150.00 
128.90 1 Remington Typewriters 90.00 
26.80 959.74 1 Two-drawer File (8x5) 3.75 
oe 1 Elliott Addressing Machine ............... 616.00 
1 Elliott Addressing Machine Cabinet 84.70 
: eee Heater oe ae eo) Sarna tee 10.92 
ar wo-drawer Wiles (3x5) )22s.-. 12.60 
mene 256.15 3,768.12 1 Westinghouse Electric Water Cooler...................... 262.95 1,360.92 
228.90 Furniture and Equipment 
16.22 athe (Exhibit. A) Vacn. eee eee een eo ae 7,759.56 


LINA TEACHERS RECORD 


Recommendations on School Reorganization 


presented to the Eatra Session of the North Carolina General Assembly by the Legislative Commission of the North Carolina 


Teachers Association, July 24, 1956 


Mr. Chairman, and Members of 
the Joint Meeting of the Committee 
of the Whole of the Extra Session 
of the North Carolina General As- 
sembly, and fellow citizens concern- 
ing yourselves with this hearing, 
the North Carolina Teachers As- 
sociation requests that you take 
under advisement a strictly pro- 
fessional approach to development 
of criteria to use in devising a 


legislative program for adjust- 
ments in the operation of the state 
school system. This professional 
approach would give our State 
officials and legislators the benefit 
of the best thought and conclusions 
from findings of the soundest re- 
search available in the area of edu- 
cational planning in a democratic 
society. 

As our first major premise, we 





They Lifted Up Their Eyes 


(Continued from page 14) 


tention of conference participants with 
a talk by Volney Faw, professor of 
psychology, entitled ‘Promoting 
Emotional Growth in the Classroom,” 
and with a presentation by Clifford W. 
Williams on ‘Providing for the Truly 
Under-educated—the Gifted Child—in 
the Normal Classroom.” 

Professional problems were defined by 
Cecil Posey, executive secretary of 
Oregon Education Association, in a 
speech dealing with ‘“‘Teachers and Their 
Professional Responsibility,’ and by 
Errett Hummel of Portland State 
College, who used as his subject, ‘‘Can 
the Salary Reflect the Value of the 
Teacher?” 

No conference would be complete in 
Oregon without mention of the lumber 
industry. In one of the general sessions, 
Irving H. Luiten of the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Company, discussed by ‘“‘The 
New Paul Bunyan.’ This talk was 
followed up by a trip to the B. P. John 
Company, which gave conference par- 
ticipants an opportunity to see the 
various processes involved in the making 
of furniture from the time the wood 
arrives at the factory in the form of 
logs until it leaves as the finished 
product. 

Afternoons were given over to dis- 
cussion groups or clinics on professional 
subjects. Presidents of state depart- 
ments of classroom teachers met in one 
clinic; presidents of local associations 
assembled in another. Professional 
welfare and instructional clinics com- 
pleted the schedule. Members of the 
executive committee of the NEA Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers and Edward 
Elliott, director of field service and 
membership of Oregon Education As- 
sociation, acted as discussion leaders 
for the clinics. Later, each clinic report- 
ed to the entire assembly of the con- 


ference. 
Recreational activities were varied, 
and included musical programs, a 


square-dancing session, a performance 
of “The Fourposter”’ by the Magic Ring 
theater group, and a trip to the Holla- 
day Bowl for an outdoor presentation of 
NINETEEN 


1 Ont Ora Es OOS e a 


“Rio Rita.’’ For many, the highlight of 
the program was the all-day trip up the 
Columbia River to Timberline Lodge at 
Mount Hood, with stop-offs at Bonne- 
ville Dam, Multnomah Falls, and 
Crown Point. 


Among the not-on-the program high- 
lights were stunts aimed at raising 
money for the Building Fund, which 
were planned by Vice-president-elect 
Effie O. Stanfield and her crew of 
BFC’s, whose identity was revealed only 
when the committee sold copies of a 
specially prepared news sheet for the 
benefit of the Fund. 


Maxine Smith, president of Oregon 
Department of Classroom Teachers, 
scheduled special trips and aided North- 
west Regional Director Evelyn Torvend 
in performing many details which made 
the conference more pleasant for par- 
ticipants. Oregon hostesses were on 
duty at headquarters throughout each 
day to help visitors feel welcome and 
to do emergency errands. Oregon Delta 
Kappa Gamma members entertained 
conferees at a welcome reception the 
first evening of the conference. Further 
Oregon goodwill was shown by the 
weather man, who provided cool 
evenings, warm days, and bright sun- 
shine for the entire two-week period 
of the conference. 


Chester C. Frisbie, director of the 
department of public school education 
of Lewis and Clark College, assisted 
Hlizabeth A. Yank, president of the 
NEA Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers, and Hilda Maehling, assistant 
executive secretary for professional de- 
velopment and welfare of the National 
Education Association, in planning a 
program which utilized fully the facili- 
ties of the college and the community. 
Members of the faculty of Lewis and 
Clark College cooperated fully with the 
Department to make the conference a 
success. 


The teachers from the N. C. Teachers 
Association who participated in the 
conference were: Mrs. Esmeralda Rich 
Hawkins, Rocky Mount; Miss Elaine 
Clark, High Point; and Miss Octavia 
Ford, Winston-Salem. 


FIFTY-SIxX 


hold that the State Board of Edu- 
cation operating under the State 
Constitution, not inconsistent with 
the United States Constitution as 
interpreted by the federal courts, 
and statutory fiscal policy enacted 
by the General Assembly along 
with school machinery type stat- 
utes of general nature, should have 
authority and power to issue regu- 


lations governing the _ detailed 
operations of the state school 
system. 


The State Board of Education 
should be guided by the recom- 
mendations of professional educa- 
tors, those employed in the State 
Department of Public Instruction, 
and leaders in the several areas of 
specialization on the staffs of the 
United States Office of Education 
and the National Education As- 
sociation. Free use should be made 
of the advice and counsel of leaders 
of the organized teaching profes- 
sion in the State with deliberate 
seeking to reach representatives of 
all levels in the state organizations, 
and of all special groups actually 
operating, each level or group, 
solicited for its own independent 
counsel and advice. 


As our second major premise, we 
ask that this extra session of the 
General Assembly re-assess action 
taken in the 1955 regular session 
and consider revision of at least 
two actions taken in the regular 
1955 meeting of the General As- 
sembly. We request that the action 
taken with reference to contracts 
of teachers be revised in the light 
of its meaning to the teaching pro- 
fession. The platform of the Na- 
tional Education Association, the 
all-inclusive professional organiza- 
tion of American teachers, calls for 
a stronger code of tenure in teach- 
er contracts than we had in the 
continuing contract law which the 
1955 legislature repealed. We have 
prepared a tentative draft of an 
adequate tenure law of the kind 
which should be enacted instead of 
the present annual contract provi- 
sion in the General Statutes. We 
urge that the appropriate com- 
mittees of this session of the Gen- 


eral Assembly inspect the tentative 
draft of contract legislation which 
we submit herewith as EXHIBIT 
Ars 

We suggest further this special 
- session reconsider the action gen- 
erally referred to as the pupil as- 
signment law and that considera- 
tion be given to placing all such re- 
sponsibility and authority with the 
State Board of Education as a pro- 
fessional function to be implement- 
ed through the professional staff 
of the Department of Public In- 
struction and the administration ot 
the local units of the state school 
system. We make this plea especial- 
ly because the current statutory 
provisions referring to the assign- 
ment of pupils take from the proper 
authority the necessary profes- 
sional discretion in meeting the 
needs of individual pupils. We 
accordingly urge repeal ot the 
specific statute, or statutes, known 
generally as the “Pupil Assignment 
Law” and restoration of the status 
obtaining prior to the 1955 revision 
of the North Carolina Code in the 
matter of school attendance by 
pupils in the state. 

As our third major premise we 
' suggest that a new approach be 
adopted to the whole matter which 
is the chief concern of this special 
session. We urge the careful evalua- 
tion of the unilateral approach 
made through the present advisory 
set-up and the recognition of the 
necessity of an ethically as well as 
politically feasible adjustment be- 
tween the alternatives and between 
groups having historical, present 
and future interests in these alter- 
natives. 


We further submit the opinion 
that the principle of integration in 
school attendance must be estab- 
lished as official policy and that 
any and all delays in the initiation 
of its establishment are harmful. 
We call your attention to the fact 
that the absence of commitment, 
coupled with multiple — stalling 
tactics in Virginia, was ruled on, 
within the past two weeks, by a 
federal district court as consti- 
tuting “deliberate” delay of such 
magnitude as to justify a court 
order of compliance with racially 
non-discriminatory school opera- 
tion beginning with the next term. 

Matters in this area are further 
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pointed up by the now historic fact 
that the concurrence of the North 
Carolina Teachers Association rep- 
resentatives in the report of the 
original Advisory Committee on 
Education hinged on the implica- 
tion remaining in its conclusions 
that although desegration forth- 
with might not be feasible in the 
State, the principle of desegrega- 
tion was not denied outright. There 
is a wonderment on our part 
whether it was for this reason such 
representation was not provided on 
the second Advisory Committee on 
Education. 

We further urge that the State 
Board of Education be empowered 
by statute to provide for local dis- 
trict self-surveys in which survey 
teams representative proportional- 
ly of all population groups will 
assess the problems incident to 
integrated school attendance. Local 
district findings should be consoli- 
dated by counties, and county sum- 
maries should be consolidated at 
the state level. When such survey 
findings are in, the State Board of 
Education could advise each local 
administrative unit as to procedure 
in school attendance integration 
which will be most satisfactory in 
terms of current fiscal policy. Sub- 
mitted herewith is an _ outline, 
EXHIBIT “B,” of Guiding Prin- 
ciples which could govern a state- 
wide program of local district 
self-surveys with suggestions 
covering scope, method and person- 
nel to be involved in the process. 

These Guiding Principles are 
based on successful programs of 
action following the demand for 
school reorganization which arose 
as a result of the May 17, 1954 
ruling of the United States Su- 
preme Court. 


In conclusion, it is the studied 
conviction of the North Carolina 
Teachers Association Legislative 
Commission that, given a chance 
through proper legislative author- 
ity, the organized teaching pro- 
fession of this state could lead the 
way to a satisfactory solution of 
the problems of public school re- 
organization, imposed by the 
rulings of the federal courts, affect- 
ing attendance areas and assign- 
ment to schools involved. 

Respectfully submitted: 
Car] E. DeVane, Chairman 
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To help her 


learn about 


menstruation 


When teaching menstrual hygiene, 
the material you use must be com- 
plete, authoritative — yet presented 
inasimple, sympathetic manner. 


That is why so many teachers rely 
on this outstanding material— of- 
fered free by the makers of Modess 
Sanitary Napkins and Belts. 


“Molly Grows Up,” movie for girls 
9 to 14... first on menstruation 
done with live characters. 16 mm., 
black and white, sound—running 
time, 15 min. (On free loan.) 
“Growing Upand Liking It,” new 
edition of booklet for girls 12 and 
older. Fully explains menstruation 
—includes special new features. 


“Educational Portfolio on Men- 
strual Hygiene” contains teaching 
guide, anatomy chart, four booklets. 


Order your free copies now. 
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Educational Director 
Personal Products Corp. 

Box 5696-10, Milltown, N. J. 
Please send me free 
—— 16mm. movie, “Molly Grows Up” (free 
loan) Date wanted 
Alternate date __ 2a 
booklets ‘Growing Up and Liking It” 
One “Educational Portfolio” 
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YOU CAN HAVE YOUR OWN 


CURRICULUM 
Starter Plan only $124.00: 





Filmstrip Program 


ic ae 
___ APPROVAL __ 


(ONLY 1 TO SCHOOL) 


Including: 


All items outright sale except 
Viewlex Projector and cover 
which is on _ Lease-to-own 
basis. $18.75 covering the first 
year’s lease is included in 
$124.00 You may lease it for 
3 more years at $18.75 per 
year and it becomes your 
property ... or you may re- 
turn it after the first year 
with no obligation. 





32—Curriculum Full-Color Filmstrips 


Your choice—you select from over 600 strips (all grade levels) 
including Comprehensive Reading lessons. The biggest selling 


filmstrips in America. 


1—500W Viewlxe Filmstrip Projector with cover 
2—Filmstrip File Boxes (capacity 50 strips) 


1—48” x 48” wall sereen 


Svidence (hat Counts .. . 


4 NEW BOGEN SOUND 
SYSTEMS 


have been selected for Durham 
County Schools. Lester A. 
Smith, Business Manager. 
Purchases were made through 
the N. C. Division of Purchase 
and Contract. 
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Edgecombe County FREE 
Superintendent 1. Beautiful Pocket Wallet, with your 
E. D. JOHNSON name in Gold with any film rental order, 


purchase of lamps, recording tape, film- 


has just purchased over 2,000 
Curriculum Full-Color Film- 
strip for his schools. His 
schools have been using Cur- 
riculum Filmstrips for years 
and wanted more 


strips or other items totaling $7.50 or 


more. 


2. Order any Curriculum Full-Color Film- 
strips and get a $1.75 File Box free. 
Specify grades and subjects desired. 


We can use the services of a few more educators, full or part time, showing our 


complete lines of Curriculum Full-Color Filmstrips and other Visual Materials. 


NATIONAL SCHQDL SUPPLY CO. Inc. 


NEW YORK, WN. Y. Te ete tL I po 


at home, 









at work or 
on the way 


There’s 
nothing 
like a 





1. FOR TASTE... bright, bracing, 
ever-fresh sparkle. 


2. FOR REFRESHMENT ... quick energy, 
with as few calories as half an 
average, juicy grapefruit. 


COPYRIGHT 1955. THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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Teachers and Measurement 


By ARTHUR F. JACKSON, Director of Guidance, A. & T. College 


A primary aspect of teaching is 
that of measuring the results of 
instruction in order to discover 
pupil growth or the lack of it. 
Teachers are also being called 
upon to measure intelligence, per- 
sonality, interest, attitudes, and 
the like. In order to do this, 
teachers must construct good 
tests or select from among many 
standardized tests those which 
will best suit their needs. The 
ability to select good tests, to 
construct good measuring instru- 
ments, and to interpret accurately 
the results of measurement de- 
pends, in part, upon a knowledge 
of statistics. In the January 1954 
issue of the NEA Journal, Helen 
Walker discusses some of the 
basic statistical knowledge which 
should be in every  teacher’s 
repertoire including, among 
others, such terms as average, 
variability, reliability, the normal 
curve, and concomitance. Test 
manuals include such terms as 
norms, percentiles, quartiles, and 
the like. 

Since there are some of the 
concepts which teachers need to 
know and understand, a_ study 
was conducted to discover the de- 
gree to which teachers in North 
Carolina are able to handle the 
concepts. In addition, the study 
attempted to discover the types of 
measuring instruments used by 
teachers, the part test results play 
in grading students, and some 
understanding of the teachers’ 
philosophy concerning promotion. 
A questionnaire was devised and 
distributed to all of the teachers 
enrolled in the first session of 
summer school at A. and T. Col- 
lege during 1954. Completed ques- 
tionnaires were received from 122 
teachers. 

Although several states were 
represented, the majority of 
teachers were employed in North 
Carolina. These teachers had been 
employed in the profession from 
one to thirty years with a median 
term of employment of approxi- 
mately ten years. Elementary 
schools were represented by 56 
per cent of the group; high 
schools by 21 per cent of the 


group; and consolidated schools 
by 23 per cent of the group. 
Forty-eight per cent of the group 
reported that they were employed 
in rural schools; 45 per cent were 
employed in urban schools; and 
the remaining seven per cent fail- 
ed to report on this item. It is 
evident that this group is not a 
representative sample of the 
teachers of North Carolina and, 
therefore, no general inferences 
may be drawn. However, the 
writer feels that the results are 
of general interest to teachers and 
administrators in the state. 
Standardized tests were admin- 
istered in the majority of schools 
for 75.4 per cent of the teachers 
reported that this was true. Since 
tests were administered, it was 
felt that is was important to dis- 
cover whether or not teachers 
were informed as to the reasons 
for the administration of these 
tests. Unless teachers are inform- 
ed of the purposes of testing they 
are not likely to participate will- 
ingly in a testing program nor are 
they likely to use the results effec- 
tively. Each teacher therefore, 
was asked to check a list of 
reasons for which tests were ad- 
ministered with the following re- 
sults. The discovery of reading 
difficulties led the list with 56.5 
per cent of the teachers checking 
this item. Next in order of fre- 
quency was the reason, the desire 
to improve instruction. This was 
checked by 50 per cent of the 
group. Two reasons were tied for 
third place with 48.9 per cent of 
the teachers responding. These 
were the discovery of retarded 
children and the discovery of 
aptitudes. Twenty-eight per cent 
of the teachers felt that tests were 
administered because they were 
required by some higher author- 
ity; 19.5 per cent felt the reason 
to be either the discovery of per- 
sonality problems or the discovery 
of the gifted. A few, 5.4 per cent, 
felt that tests were administered 
to check on teachers while the 
same proportion had no idea as 
to why tests were given. It should 
be mentioned here that the per- 
centages do not total 100 because 


the teachers were allowed to 
check more than one item. 

It is evident from these facts 
that many of the teachers who 
work in schools where tests are 
administered are uninformed as 
to the reasons for testing. In addi- 
tion, it seems that some teachers 
are misinformed. These facts also 
reveal that more emphasis is 
placed on the search for the re- 
tarded than on the search for the 
gifted child in many of our 
schools. On the positive side, it is 
rewarding to see that very few 
of the teachers believe testing to 
be an administrative device to 
check on teachers. 

Of the 92 teachers who work in 
schools where standardized tests 
are administered, only 59 are re- 
quired to administer these tests. 
Evidently, other teachers are as- 
signed this task or specialists do 
this job. Slightly more than one- 
half of this group who administer 
tests are required to interpret the 
results of this measurement; of 
this number, the majority inter- 
pret results to other teachers. 
Twenty-seven of these teachers 
report results to students and 
seventeen interpret results to 
parents. Several facts are evident 
here. First, few parents are learn- 
ing about the results of measure- 
ment, yet if the results of 
measurement are to be used effec- 
tively to help students it seems 
that parents should be deeply in- 
volved. The involvement of par- 
ents would also improve public 
relations as far as the testing pro- 
gram is concerned. Secondly, it is 
doubtful that enough of the stu- 
dents are having the results of 
testing interpreted to them. It 
seems to the writer that the only 
valid purpose for testing is that 
of helping students in some man- 
ner; in order to be helped the 
student must become a partner in 
the undertaking and _ therefore 
should be told the results of test- 
ing. Finally, since most of the in- 


terpretation is done for other 
teachers, there are many more 
teachers than the 15 per cent in- 
volved in this study who do not 


understand the uses of tests. It is 


true that there are tests which 
teachers are not expected to be 
able to interpret, but there are 
many more that they can use 
properly. 

Since the proper interpretation 
and even scoring of test results 
depends, in part, upon some 
understanding of statistical terms, 
each teacher was asked to check 
in a list of such terms those which 
he or she understood completely. 
The list contained the following 


terms — mean, median, standard 
deviation, frequency distribution, 
norms, average, percentile, and 


coefficient of correlation. The re- 
sults were these. No term was 
completely understood by all of 
the teachers. The average was 
understood by 68 per cent of the 
group; norms by 52 per cent; 
median by 50.8 per cent; mean by 
48.3 per cent; frequency distribu- 
tion by 387.7 per cent; standard 
deviation by 36.9 per cent; per- 
centile by 33.6 per cent; and co- 
efficient of correlation by 18 per 
cent. 

As a further check on the in- 
dividual’s understanding of these 
statistical terms, each person was 
required to check those statistics 
which he or she could compute. 
Here again there was no statistic 
which could be computed by all of 
the teachers. In addition, the per- 
centages dropped as compared 
with those of statistics which 
were understood completely. The 
majority were able to compute the 
average, 61 per cent of the group. 
Approximately 48 per cent were 
able to compute the median; 41 
could handle the mean; 25 per 
cent could find the standard devia- 
tion; 34 per cent, the percentiles, 
and 12 per cent were able to com- 
pute the coefficient of correlation. 


It was felt that another meas- 
ure of the degree to which they 
were able to administer and 
properly interpret the results of 
tests was the degree to which they 
understood the purposes which 
the instruments served. With this 
in mind, each person was asked 
to check the types of standardized 
tests the purposes of which were 
completely understood. The re- 
sults revealed that intelligence 
and achievement tests were under- 
stood by the majority of the 
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group, 59 per cent. Next, being 
understood by fifty per cent of the 
group, was the use of tests in 
reading readiness. Approximately 
one-third of the group understood 
personality and aptitvde tests 
while 28 per cent of the teachers 
understood the uses of interest 
measurement. 


The results reported thus far 
indicate that at least a third of 
the teachers do not understand 
even the basic statistics needed 
for the proper interpretation of 
the results of measurement. A 
slightly larger group is unable to 
compute some of the most widely 
used statistics such as the aver- 
age. In addition, almost half of 
the teachers failed to understand 
the uses to which standardized 
tests are to be put. This suggests 
an increased need for graduate 
courses in measurement and/or 
in-service training programs in 
the uses of measurement. The use 
of tests is constantly spreading 
throughout the schools and it 
follows that all teachers should at 
least understand the uses to which 
the various types of tests should 
be put. It is not suggested that 
every teacher should become a 
statistician but rather. that most 
of the teachers become conversant 
enough with basics to be able to 
read test manuals intelligently; to 
know enough to recognize their 
own limitations. 

In order to discover the types of 
teacher--made tests which were 
being used, each teacher was ask- 
ed to check the types of tests used 
in regular classroom testing. It 
was interesting to note that no 
teacher used one type of test ex- 
clusively and that the essay type 
test was used least of all. To illus- 
trate, 79.5 per cent used the mul- 
tiple choice test; 78.7 per cent 
used the matching test; 76.2 per 
cent used the completion; 73.8 per 
cent used the true-false test; 67 
per cent used the essay test and 
18.8 per cent used such tests as 
the oral essay, arrangement, and 
the like. These tests were usually 
administered from one to eighteen 
times during a semester. Al- 
though some teachers reported 
that they gave no tests and others 
that they gave as many as fifty 
tests during this period, it seems 


that the average teacher gives five 
tests during the semester. Test 
scores contributed to the students’ 
final grade in the following man- 
ner. The largest group of teach- 
ers, 44.3 per cent, counted test 
scores as one-third of the final 
grade; the only other group of ap- 
preciable size, 18.9 per cent, 
counted test scores as one-half of 
the final grade. The remainder 
ranged from no part to 100 per 
cent of the final grade. Those 
teachers who reported that test 
scores played no part in the de- 
termination of the final grade 
were elementary teachers who 
stated that pupils were graded on 
their progress. However, no in- 
dication was given as to what was 
used as a measure of progress. 


Much concern has been express- 
ed recently by educators and lay- 
men alike relative to the methods 
by which pupils are promoted 
from grade to grade. Some stu- 
dents are promoted on the basis 
of accomplishment in terms of 
set standards; some are promoted 
on the basis of accomplishment in 
terms of their ability; and others 
are promoted on the basis of age 
or social development. To discover 
what teachers felt concerning this 
matter, four items were included 
in the questionnaire, two of which 
dealth with belief and two of 
which dealt with adherence to 
their belief. The first item which 
read, “I honestly believe that all 
students should be promoted to 
the next grade regardless of 
whether or not they have done 
passing work,” was checked by 43 
per cent of the group. Forty-seven 
per cent of the group checked the 
next item which was, “I honestly 
believe that any student who fails 
to do passing work should receive a 
failing grade.” The remaining ten 
per cent were unable or unwilling 
to respond to either item. 

The majority of the teachers 
graded students according to their 
belief for 72.1 per cent responded 
in this manner while 27.9 per cent 
checked the item which read, “I 
am unable to grade students ac- 
cording to my belief.” The reasons 
for the inability to grade accord- 
ing to belief may be roughly di- 
vided into two groups. The first 
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**An inescapable responsibility of 
a democracy is the unceasing cul- 
tivation of individual talents and 
capabilities—all the abilities of all 
its people. To that ideal of promo- 
ting individual development is to- 
day added as unusually pressing 
need for all the ability the nation 
can muster.” 


AMERICA’S MANPOWER 
PROBLEM 

In Manpower and Education, the 
Educational Policies Commission 
has examined the current man- 
power situation in order to dis- 
cover its implications for educa- 
tion. The study has disclosed two 
major areas of manpower short- 
age—a numerical shortage in the 
productive age group and short- 
ages of well-trained persons of 
high ability. Both of these short- 
ages are so closely involved with 
education that the Commission has 
been led to conclude that ‘‘the full- 
est education of all Americans is 
the key to meeting manpower 
needs.” 

During the 1960’s and the early 
1970’s a relatively small labor 
force (people aged 20 to 65) will 
be supporting larger proportions 
of younger and older people. At the 
same time manpower demands are 
increasing for a variety of reasons. 
Research, technological advances 
including automation, and the use 
of new sources of power are pro- 
ducing new types of jobs and 
greater demands for trained per- 
sonnel. And the nation’s interna- 
tional obligations and demands of 
national security continue to drain 
workers from occupations which 
are already experiencing serious 
shortages. Major shortages now 
exist in the fields of scientific re- 
search, engineering, health serv- 
ices, education, certain semipro- 
fessional and technical occupa- 
tions, and at executive and super- 
visory levels in many occupations. 

To meet the needs will call for 
advances in the achievements of 
basic education, in adjustments of 
programs for technical training, 
and in the expansion of higher 
education including the most ad- 
vanced phases of professional and 
graduate education. 

The situation may be _ eased 
somewhat by the wiser use of the 


Manpower and Education 


A Statement By The Educational Policies Commission 


manpower available. More ade- 
quate recruitment of women, mem- 
bers of minority groups and older 
people for tasks suited to their 
best abilities will alleviate some of 
the difficulty. Improvements in 
the physical and mental health of 
workers, rehabilitation of the 
handicapped, and education of the 
illiterate and under-educated will 
also enlarge manpower resources. 


Summary of Observations 

1. Population changes, widespread 
and rapid advances in techno- 
logy, and expanded national de- 
fense activities have combined 
to cause acute shortages of man- 
power in a number of areas 
significant to American wel- 
fare. 

2. During the 1960’s and the early 
1970’s a relatively small labor 
force (people aged 20 to 65) 
will be supporting larger pro- 
portions of younger and of old- 
er people. 

3. Extensive mobility, with in- 
creasing growth and expansion 
of metropolitan centers is both 
a result and a complicating in- 
fluence in the manpower situa- 
tion. 


4. Technological advances, includ- 


ing those known as automation, 
and the use of new sources of 
energy are causing rapid 
changes in the nation’s occu- 
pational patterns and creating 
urgent demands for manpower 
in certain fields. The most 
pressing demands are in re- 
search, the sciences applied to 
industry and agriculture and 
commerce; health services ; edu- 
cation; managerial activities; 
and a variety of semiprofession- 
al occupations. 

5. Military training and research, 
technical assistance programs 
related to foreign policy, invest- 
ments and industrial develop- 
ments abroad, and international 
responsibilities in health, edu- 
cation, and welfare augment the 
manpower demands in the fields 
where the shortages are great- 
est. 
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6. The nation has resources of 
needed talent not now adequate- 
ly employed. More manpower 
can be obtained now through 
better utilization of the services 
of women, minority groups, and 
older people. The reservoir of 
manpower can be enlarged and 
improved through the reduction 
of illiteracy, through the educa- 
tion of those who are now un- 
dereducated, through recogni- 
tion of the mobility of workers, 
through vocational rehabilita- 
tion of the handicapped, and 
through wide-scale improve- 
ments in physical and mental 
health. 


7. Manpower resources are ade- 
quate to meet present and pre- 
dicted demands, if there is less 
avoidable waste of human re- 
sources and more careful devel- 
opment of all sources of ability. 


8. The manpower problem is not 
only a matter of sheer numbers 
of people. Its solution requires 
full development and wise use 
of every person’s abilities. The 
manpower problem is thus in- 
creasingly an education prob- 
lem. The most important need 
is better educated men and wo- 
men. 


Part I of the volume reviews the salient fea- 
tures of the manpower situation in the United 
States as they have been mentioned by specialists 
in the field. 


Part II suggests certain value criteria in terms 
of which the manpower situation should be ap- 
proached. 

Part III traces some of the major implications 
in the manpower situation for American schools 
and colleges; it presents the Commission’s sugges- 
tions for educational policy. 


The Educational Policies Commission is a de- 
liberative body created in 1935 by the National 
Education Association of the United States and 
the American Association of School Administra- 
tors, It prepares, publishes, and disseminates 
statements of proposed policy regarding the con- 
duct of education in the United States and the 
international relations of American education. 
The Commission does not, however, express of- 
ficial policies for the National Education Asso- 
ciation or the American Association of School 
Administrators. 

Present membership of the Commission in- 
cludes 6 college or university presidents, 8 school 
administrators, 3 classroom teachers, and 3 
executive officers of national or international 
organizations. 


National Education Association and the Amer- 
ican Association of School Administrators, Edu- 


cational Policies Commission. MANPOWER 
AND EDUCATION. Washington: the Commis- 
sion, 1956. 128 p. Charts. tables. (Price: paper, 


$1.25; cloth, $1.75. Discounts for quantity orders: 
2-9 copies, 10 percent; 10 or more copies, 20 
percent. To bookstores or other 
resale purposes, 20 percent.) 


agencies for 


IMPLICATIONS FOR 


EDUCATION 


1. Upgrading of the labor force. 
The history of manpower in the 
United States exhibits a long trend 
of upgrading of the labor force. 
There are progressively fewer jobs 
requiring unskilled labor and more 
calling for highly trained ability. 
Automation and other technologi- 
cal improvements continue to eli- 
minate many routine jobs. The pre- 
sent high level of education on 
which current technological ad- 
vance is founded must continue to 
rise. There must be more effective 
education for more and more 
people.” 

2. Increased concern with career. 
The Commission believes that edu- 
cation can be made more effective 
—both generally and in regard to 
the manpower situation—through 
increased concern with careers. 
“The basic data of the scientific 
revolution are essential ingredients 
in liberal education for a modern 
people. General and liberal educa- 
tion must not proceed in isolation 
from career aspirations. In like de- 
gree, development of a full gamut 
of personal qualities and abilities 
should receive increased attention 
in professional and vocational edu- 
cation. School and college gradu- 
ates capable of continued growth 
and flexible adjustment are in 
priority demand for the years 
ahead.” 

3. Development of new and im- 
proved post-high-school programs. 
“Schools and colleges should give 
special attention to curriculum de- 
signed to train highly skilled work- 
ers and technicians in an emerging 
group of semiprofessional occupa- 
tions. While management and labor 
Should take greater responsibility 
for training on the job, there is 
need for further development of 
vocational schools and institutes, 
some of them regional. Programs 
should be developed cooperatively 
by education, management, and 
labor. Military service, as far as 
the security situation permits, 
should contribute to career train- 
ing, and educational and military 
authorities should coordinate their 
effort to that end.” 

4. Improved guidance and coun- 
seling programs. ‘Guidance serv- 
ices, uniquely characteristic of 
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American education, should be 
further improved, and so increased 
in scope as to involve all who teach 
and to reach all who learn. Gui- 
dance programs should be soundly 
rooted in understanding of the 
manpower situation.” 

5. Education of the gifted. All 
young people, including the par- 
ticularly gifted, should be educated 
to the highest level of their abili- 
ties. Gifted pupils should be iden- 
tified early and given opportuni- 
ties which will challenge their pow- 
ers and develop their talents to the 
fullest. They should be motivated 
to be genuine achievers, imbued 
with a sense of responsibility for 
the wise and socially profitable 
employment of their abilities.” 

6. Recruitment of qualified tea- 
chers. “The teacher is a prime in- 
fluence in producing increased 
manpower, particularly the kinds 
of manpower which are now in 
great demand. The recruitment of 
enough qualified teachers is a 
priority need. Jt is highly wmoport- 
ant to attract and to retain cap- 
able teachers in the profession. 
Increased enrollment of college 
students, and greater career op- 
portumty for women, for minority 
groups, and for older persons aug- 
ment the supply of qualified teach- 
ers. (Italics ours, Ed.) Attention 
must, however, be given to such 
fundamental improvements in ed- 
ucational practice as will alleviate 
shortages and improve educational 
standards.” 

Manpower Policy and Democratic 
Values 

While the nation’s manpower 
policy is a composite of actions and 
attitudes in governmental and eco- 
nomic and educational fields, edu- 
cation is the first essential of man- 
power development in a democratic 
society. And in all adjustments to 
the implications of the manpower 
situation democratic values must 
be kept in mind. The individual’s 
right and responsibility to make 
his own career plans and decisions 
are inherent. Ultimate national 
needs as values must also be con- 
sidered in reacting to manpower 
demands. 

Need for Continued Study of 

Manpower Problems 

The Commission emphasizes the 
fact that manpower problems can- 
not be immediately understood or 


solved by the reading of books or 
articles on the subject. A most 
important factor in framing a so- 
lution to the problem is continued 
study of local conditions. And a 
realistic manpower program will 
be based on an understanding of 
the wide variation in demands and 
opportunities which occur through- 
out the nation. 


Relation of Education To 
The Economy 

Manpower and Education con- 
cludes with the following observa- 
tion: “Educators may at first 
thought welcome its dramatic 
demonstration that education is 
now, perhaps more than ever, one 
of the chief foundation stones of 
the economy. But they will also 
think deeply of their very great 
obligations in an era when highly 
educated men and women are a 
priceless ingredient of the nation’s 

future safety and well-being. 


Teachers and Measurement 
(Continued from page 2) 


group included those whose 
schools adhered to the principle 
of social promotion. These 22 
teachers reported that either the 
principal or some other admin- 
istrator insisted that students be 
promoted regardless of the quality 
of work performed. The other 
group, 25 teachers, were those who 
felt that there were so many fact- 
ors involved that they could not ad- 
here to any single policy. The fol- 
lowing are sample verbatim re- 
sponses. “Students should fail 
work that is not satisfactorily 
done. They, too, should be passed 
on at the end of the year but some 
provision should be made to let 
other teachers know.” “I am some- 
times unable to grade pupils be- 
cause, in some cases, they are hurt 
and fail to do any more good 
during their school career.” “Some 
students’ best work is failing 
work. When a child has done his 
best, I think he should move on.” 
“If a student has done good work 
according to his ability, I grade 
him accordingly. If he has ability 
and does not try, that is when I 
fail him.” “I give the pupil his 
true mark. If he has a failing mark 
and has attended school 170-180 
days, I place ‘SP’ (social pro- 
motion) after the grade.” “There 
(Continued on page 5) 
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Here's A Million Dollars ! 


By GLORIA DAPPER, Assistant Director National Citizens Council for Better Schools 


A $20,000,000 a year advertis- 
ing campaign that has been chip- 
ping away at citizen apathy toward 


Teachers and Measurement 
(Continued from page 4) 
are no remedial classes to meet 
pupils’ level of ability. The school 
does not provide for individual 
interests, abilities and _  capaci- 
ties.”’ 

From the preceding, it is evident 
that many of our teachers have 
difficulty in formulating a philos- 
ophy relative to the method of 
promotion. It is also evident that 
some of our teachers find it diffi- 
cult to adhere to a policy even if 
one has been formulated. There is 
confusion as to the proper methods 
of measurement of pupil progress 
and still more so with regard to 
the evaluation thereof. Since 
measurement and evaluation play 
such an important role in the 
educational process, regardless of 
whether one believes in social 
promotion or any other kind, it 
seems that the knowledge concern- 
ing this area should be spread 
more widely than it is. 

In summary, the results of the 
study have shown that teachers, 
in general are in need of more 
understanding concerning the uses 
of the various types of tests on 
the market, that teachers need to 


understand more of the basic 
statistics involved in measure- 
ment and evaluation, and that 


teachers should be given help 
in formulating a policy by which 
students should be promoted and 
also help in following this policy. 
The writer suggests that this be 
done through the development of 
in-service training courses in 
measurement and through grad- 
uate courses at the various col- 
leges in the state. 

Many effective measuring in- 
struments have been devised for 
use in the field of education. Our 
problem now is to develop skill 
in the use of these instruments 
and the understanding necessary 
for the evaluation of the results 
of measurement. 


the schools since 1947 is now out 
to show that there’s more to this 
teaching job than marking papers 
and keeping attendance records. 

Says one of the new advertise- 
ments in the Better Schools adver- 
tising campaign: “Teaching—the 
most creative job in the world!” 

And, says the new sponsor of 
the public-service campaign, the 
National Citizens Council for Bet- 
ter Schools: “Through this adver- 
tisement — and others that will 
follow — we hope to awaken 
Americans to the truly important 
role that the American school 
teacher plays in the lives of our 
children and in our future.” 

The advertisement was mailed 
out in the latest ad kit. It went 
to daily and weekly newspapers in 
the nation and indicates the con- 
tinuing job being done through the 
campaign to put the teacher into 
proper focus in community life. 

The campaign was first approv- 
ed and put into the works in 1947 
by the Advertising Council, the 
non-profit public service coordin- 
ating group which conducts such 
campaigns as Stop Forest Fires, 
U. S. Bonds, Safety, Get-Out-The- 
Vote and some 20 others. From the 
very beginning, one of the main ob- 
jectives of the campaign (which 
represents some $20,000,000 in do- 
nated time and space by media and 
advertisers each year) was to re- 
cruit more teachers and show the 
laymen the vital job our teachers 
perform. 

Sponsored by the National Citi- 
zens Commission for the Public 
Schools throughout the six years 
of its lifetime, the campaign is now 
being carried on under the aegis 
of the Commission’s successor 
group, the National Citizens Coun- 
cil for Better Schools. 

No one-shot project, the 1956 
campaign will see advertising ma- 
terials go to newspapers, consum- 
er magazines, house magazines, 
radio and television stations and 
transportation advertisers several 
times throughout the year. All of 
the materials urge the reader or 
listener to write Better Schools, 9 
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Hast 40th Street, New York 16, for 
free information on how he can 
help their schools. 

That the campaign pays off in 
increased school-improvement ac- 
tivity is attested to by the record 
run up by the National Citizens 
Commission during its lifetime. 
When the Commission was formed 
in 1949 it knew of 17 citizens’ com- 
mittees for school improvement 
operating around the country. 
When it closed shop in January 
1956, after the expiration of its 
charter, it could point to some 
12,000 such representative groups 
at work. In addition, thousands of 
local education conferences held in 
as many communities showed a 
realization of a plea carried in all 
Better Schools campaign materials 
during 1955. 

Long held the Paul Revere of the 
shortage-plagued schools, the cam- 
paign was immediately taken on as 
a project by the National Citizens 
Council when it was announced in 
January of this year. 

Henry Toy, Jr., president of the 
Council, and former director of 
the National Citizens Commission, 
looks on the campaign as a “must” 
in his new group’s work. 

“One of the things that I see in 
my tours around this country,” 
said Mr. Toy, “is that Americans 
will get the work done when they 
are aroused. More citizens are 
aware of the pinch on the schools 
today than ever before in our his- 
tory. But there are still millions 
of our citizens who must be 
brought to realize that today’s edu- 
cation can and must be improved. 
Most important, they must be 
awakened to the fact that they 
have a responsibility for working 
out solutions.” This is the philo- 
sophy inherent in all the advertis- 
ing materials scheduled for 1956 
and 1957. 

Friends for the campaign — 
that is, people who urge _ local 
media to use the materials and take 
time out to thank sponsors of ads 
—have been growing thick and 
fast. Most of the thousands of citi- 


(Continued on page 7) 


College-Going And 


The Nation’s Able High School Seniors 


By CHARLES C. COLE, JR., Assistant Dean, Columbia College, Columbia University 


Considerable interest has been 
shown over recent years in the 
educational and career plans of 
secondary school seniors. This is 
not surprising, for the nation’s 
future well-being would seem to 
depend to a significant extent 
upon what its able young people 
decide to do after high school. 
Moreover, many authorities, 
alarmed by the increasing short- 
ages of scientists and engineers, 
have expressed the opinion that 
the decisions made with respect to 
further scientific study by these 
young people have a vital bearing 
on the nation’s survival. 

Through the past few years a 
number of state and local studies 
have been made of school drop- 
outs, adolescent attitudes toward 
college, and related matters, but 
current and nation-wide figures 
on the educational and occupa- 
tional plans of secondary school 
students have not been available, 
despite their great importance. It 
was this writer’s privilege, how- 
ever, to take part in conducting a 
recent survey of some 32,750 
seniors throughout the United 
States that attempted to satisfy 
at least in part the need for such 
figures. A full report on the survey 
appears in the writer’s book, En- 
couraging Scientific Talent, which 
was published by the College En- 
trance Examination Board in Sep- 
tember. This article presents a 
few highlights and implications 
of the survey, which was carried 
out as part of a larger study of 
the loss of talent from high 
school to college initiated and sup- 
ported by the National Science 
Foundation under contract with 
the College Board. 

The 32,750 high school seniors 
that were the subjects of the sur- 
vey comprised a _ representative 
sample of the nation’s population 
of public high school seniors. 
These students were given a com- 
bined questionnaire and academic 
aptitude test in the spring of 1955. 
The 30-minute questionnaire 
covered such matters as family 
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background, interest in college, 
and vocational goal. It was accom- 
panied by a special 20-question 
ability test so that a portion of 
the students that could reasonably 
be considered to posses high ability 
could be identified. 


All the tests were scored and 
those students who answered 12 
or more of the questions correctly 
were assumed to be capable of 
college-level work. The question- 
naire responses of only the 9,689 
seniors scoring 12 or higher were 
analyzed; they represented the top 
30 per cent of the sample in abili- 
ty, and the figures on college plans 
and vocational interests given be- 
low pertain only to them. 


Understandably, this top 30 per 
cent did not show an even geo- 
graphical distribution throughout 
the country. Thirty-five per cent 
of the portion of the entire sample 
in the western states scored 12 or 
higher on the test. In the North- 
east, 34 per cent reached this level 
while 29 per cent did so in the 
central region. Only 20 per cent 
of the sample in the South scored 
this high. 

For the entire nation, 51 per 
cent of the high-scoring boys and 
girls would really have liked to 
have gone to college full time im- 
mediately after graduation, about 
26 per cent thought they would be 
able to include some college at- 
tendance after working awhile, 
and over 13 per cent said they had 
no interest in attending college. 
The responses of the remaining 
10 per cent were indeterminate on 
this point. 

As might be expected, interest 
in going to college was found to 
be closely related to the parent’s 
occupation and education and to 
the amount of discussion of col- 
lege with parents and school per- 
sonnel. But only about one-quar- 
ter of these able students reported 
having had “quite a lot” of such 
discussions with teachers or 
counselors, while 18 per cent said 
they had had none at all; further- 
more, 54 per cent of the schools 


represented among these students 
reported having no professional 
counselors on the staff. These 
figures suggest something of the 
dire need for more college guid- 
ance in the high schools. 

It was also striking to see how 
much vocationalism was involved 
in the college plans of these stu- 
dents. Asked why they wanted to 
go to college, 40 per cent of the 
high-scoring boys and 30 per 
cent of these girls said that the 
most important reason was that 
the degree was needed for the work 
they intended to do. Another 11 
per cent gave as the most im- 
portant reason the added financial 
and business advantages the de- 
gree would bring. Only 5 per cent 
of the boys and 9 per cent of the 
girls gave enjoyment of study as 
the most important reason. 

The: questionnaire results also 
illuminated the present vocational 
interests of the nation’s able high 
school seniors. The high-scoring 
group’s responses when asked 
what they would like to be within 
15 years, if hard work would 
bring success in their chosen 
careers, are given in the accom- 
panying table. 

Among the survey’s most signi- 
ficant findings was the fact that 
about 6 per cent of this high abili- 
ty group reported that they had a 
strong interest in college but saw 
no way of ever getting there. 
These were the boys and girls 
who, as far as could be deter- 
mined from the questionnaire, 
were well motivated for college 
but would be prevented from go- 
ing for financial reasons. It was 
evident, moreover, from the will- 
ingness. of another 10 per cent 
of the high-scoring group to accept 
scholarships, if offered, that some 
in this group were probably also 
interested in going to college but 
lacked the means to go. 

On the basis of these and other 
figures obtained in the survey, it 
appears that each year between 
60,000 and 100,000 highly able 
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High School Seniors 
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secondary school graduates with 
aptitude and interest in college 
fail to continue their education for 
financial reasons. Another group 
of similar size and ability lacks the 
interest or motivation for college. 
This represents a serious waste of 
the nation’s intellectual resources 
which should not be overshadowed, 
and which will most assuredly not 
be overcome, by the rising tide of 
college enrollments. 

Idealized vocational aspirations 
of top 30 per cent in ability 


Vocations Boys Girls 
BTOINCCTING | eee. 26% 0% 
Professional, non- 

BPCCILIGd on kai, 8.2.x 8 5 
Physi¢al-_science ._....... 6 1 
Biological science lL: 0 
BOclal SCIENCE .4...22...-.- al 1 
Medical professional ___ 8 3 
Law and politics.............. 4 a 
Literature and arts........ 3 8 
Religion and social 

RIL 2 ee ee 2 4 
PROUCa tO Nat. 2 ess |. Ac 2() 
Technical workers .......... 3 2 
Medical technical 

MORON Spee ros 2 ets eS 0 1 
Business technical _......... 2, 0 
Tech AV as 4 1 
PSTN Cees ge clr 10 5 
Winitescolativrci: = ...-.-.- 4 18 
SHCHIGUMADOP eo... eet. oo 4 0 
Other labor (including 

NOUSEWIle)) <2cts4 2.2. Tae Li? 
Miscellaneous .................. 9 6 
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zen leaders with whom the Nation- 
al Council is in touch play at least 
some part in getting the ads run in 
their local papers, the announce- 
ments used over the local radio 
and TV stations. 

And working right along with 
the laymen in vitalizing the cam- 
paign are thousands of teachers. 
The National School Public Rela- 
tions Association last year mailed 
ad materials to several thousand 
school public relations workers in- 
terested in using the campaign in 
their communities. NSPRA is con- 
tinuing to keep its members ad- 
vised of new materials. 

The advice that these school pub- 
lic relations people — and other 
citizens — get from the National 
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The Glassroom Teachers Corner 


By MRS. ESMERALDA R. HAWKINS, Division Chairman 


GREETINGS CLASSROOM 
TEACHERS: 


As we enter the new year it is en- 
couraging that more members of our 
profession are actively participating in 
the program of the N.C.T.A. We as 
classroom teachers are becoming aware 
of the fact that we have some common 
problems in our profession and that we 
cannot permit ourselves the luxury of 
hoping that time or fate or ‘‘George’’ 
will work out solutions for us. Class- 
room teacher units are being organized 
in NCTA all over the state, goals are 
being set, and classroom teachers are 
uniting in an all-out effort to attain 
these goals. We are looking carefully at 
the ballot we must mark for the election 
of members of the N. C. T. A. Executive 
Board. 


We are accepting the theme: ‘‘The 
Classroom Teacher-Key To An Educated 
People,’’ as a challenge. Dave Guhl, Na- 
tional President, writes in a western 
journal, that this concept gives ‘‘proper 
and long overdue recognition to the 
person in whose hands is so delicately 
and precariously balanced the welfare 
and upgrading of our nation and the 
world. The importance of your position 
as a classroom teacher, as a fashioner of 
youth cannot be overestimated, for 
through the circle of your influence pass 
the boys and girls who will be to- 
morrow’s citizens’’. 

We have set an important profes- 
sional goal for the year, that of con- 
tributing $1,000. to the NEA Building 
Fund. Each district has pledged $200- 
.00 Those teachers in the N. C. T. A. 
(and administrators) who hvae dedi- 
eated their life work to guiding children 
in North Carolina, those who have 
faith and pride 
teaching and in professional organiza- 
tion are joining together to raise this 
amount. Can We Depend On YOU? 

As we pause to reflect on the im- 
mediate past we are proud of the efforts 
that have been made. Yet, we are not 
content. Many classroom teachers are 


Council in answering the question, 
“What can I do to make the cam- 
paign more meaningful in my 
town?” is this: 

1) Approach the media heads in 
your town — the newspaper ad- 
vertising manager, radio and tele- 
vision station managers, transport- 
ation advertising unit, editors of 
local house magazines — and tell 
them how the campaign can help 
YOUR schools. 

2) Go armed with facts about 
your own local school conditions. 
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in the profession of : 


uninformed concerning our organization. 
Many are voting for Executive Board 
members whose attitudes have not been 
investigated with reference to the de- 
velopment of local units of Classroom 
Teachers. Many of us do not realize that 
it is important to have classroom teach- 
ers in the elective posts on the district 
and local levels; but we still have hope. 

The Division of classroom teachers 
wants to send a sincere Thank You to 
our Executive Secretary. He has given 
of his time and talent to our organiza- 
tion as we went about a new and diffi- 
cult assignment. We want to say thank 
you to the Rev. Mr. M. Spaulding in 
Fayetteville for his contribution to the 
NEA Building fund and his efforts in be- 
half of the DCT and to the directors of 
the five districts who have supported so 
whole heartedly our program for the 
year. 

As we look ahead with hope and faith 
and courage let us feel keenly our re- 
sponsibility to our children and to our 
profession. 


LET’S HAVE A PARTY 


We mean of course a Centennial 
Birthday Party on April 4, 1957, in 
honor of the 100th anniversity of the 
founding of the National Education As- 
sociation. Many local associations all 
over the country are going to have a 
party. Elizabeth Randolph of the West 
Charlotte Senior High School is our 
Centennial Chairman. Write to the 
NEA Dept. of Classroom Teachers for 








your free Centennial Birthday Party 
Kit. 
BANQUET 
Department of Classroom Teachers, 


W. Charlotte Senior High School, Fri- 
day, April 12, 1957. Speaker; Miss Vir- 
ginia Kinnaird, Vice Chairman, Defense 
Commission of the National Education 
Association. Time: 6 O’clock, Price 
$1.50. Send checks for reservations to, 
Mrs. Edna Revels, Secretary, Division of 
Classroom Teachers, NCTA, 842 Ferrell 
St., Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Often these facts can be used in- 
stead of national statistics appear- 
ing in most of the ads and an- 
nouncements. 

3) Remember to say ‘thank 
you” to the local paper, radio or 
TV station which uses the cam- 
paign materials. A ‘thank you” to 
national advertisers, networks and 
magazines also helps show the in- 
terest in school improvement. 

4) Write to the National Citi- 
zens Council for Better Schools, 9 

(Continued on page 14) 
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VOLUME XXVIII JANUARY, 1957 





Creeping Inflation and Teacher Welfare 


To deny that we have an inflationary condition 
in the economic life of the United States today 
would be the same as saying that the small hand of 
the clock does not move. Even the large clock hand 
appears to be standing still on instant observation. 
But if we compare the position of clock hands at 
intervals, the rate of movement can be calculated 
and we can tell what the time is. Likewise, if we 
take note of costs and the size of pay checks at in- 
tervals since the last raise in teachers’ salaries in 
North Carolina, we can determine the extent to 
which inflation has reduced the teacher’s income. 
Orthodox economists have a way of saying that such 
a phenomenon is inflation when the change comes 
suddenly but they often seem to deny the fact that 
creeping inflation is real. 

Whether there be general inflation in the orthodox 
sense or not, it is true that North Carolina Teachers 
are suffering from relative inflation which has re- 
duced their buying power to the point that many 
are actually living on credit. Lending agencies are 
doing a booming business in Summer loans to teach- 
ers, especially those having families and doing grad- 
uate Summer study. It is encouraging to note that 
plans are under way to seek a raise of at least 10 
per cent in salaries when the forthcoming General 
Assembly makes appropriations for schools in the 
next biennium. We shall ask that consideration be 
given to making the salary raise retroactive to the 
beginning of the current school year. This would be 
an act of simple fairness to the teachers whose in- 
come has lagged behind the trend in wages paid 
other workers shopping in the same market-places. 


The Teacher and the School Community 
The school community should incorporate all its 
residents into its active life. All residents of the 
community should be contributors to the economic, 


social, and political growth of the community. Teach- 
ers Should look forward to becoming investors, social 
participants, and civic workers in the school com- 
munity. Establishing residence will be important to 
most of the teachers who decide to invest in the 
economic opportunities of the school community. 
Purchase of a home or a share in some community 
enterprise, joining a church or any of several com- 
munity organizations, joining a political party or 
civic action group, and becoming active as a partici- 
pating citizen of the community will make the teach- 
er’s concern about the community’s children active, 
positive, and meaningful. Teachers who go into a 
community with the intent to become a part of it 
should have a guaranteed opportunity to make a 
wise decision about joining in the community life. 
The community, likewise, should have a legally de- 
fined right to judge the teachers qualifications for 
fitting into the community as an accepted profes- 
sional worker and welcome citizen. State law should 
spell out the rights of the school board and the 
teacher to “try each other out’’ for a defined period, 
after which each would have a defined status with 
reference to what each may require of the other. 
Among professional educators the condition just 
described is known as The Tenure Law. About all 
we have in North Carolina now along this line can 
be described as the Annual Contract Law. This does 
not meet the professional standard for legal status 
of the teacher on the job. We shall propose legisla- 
tion based on the recommended standards to our 
State Legislature this year. Our proposals will in- 
clude most of the provisions usually accepted by 
school boards, administrators, and classroom teach- 
ers as fair and equitable. All teachers’ contracts 
should be based on (1) a probationary period, (2) 
continuity after probation, (3) dismissal causes and 
procedures prescribed by law, and (4) the right to 
appeal any dismissal. 

The organized profession does not advocate 
freezing incumbent teachers in their positions as is is 
sometimes alleged. The profession spells out in pro- 
posed contract legislation that only teachers who 
have adequate professional preparation be covered 
by the continuing contract provisions. Likewise, the 
profession demands that its members assume the 
responsibility of keeping up professionally. In- 
cumbents who cannot or will not meet up-to-date 
professional standards must meet the competition 
of the professionally prepared as the condition of re- 
maining in the profession. 

Educators Must Be Professional Practitioners 

Today teacher education, professional standards, 
and professional ethics all decree that those who 
teach in American public schools be professionally 
competent. The NEA Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards is insistent on rec- 
ommending state certification standards which will 
guarantee professional competence on the part of all 
who are admitted to practice. The welfare of our 
children poses this demand and the profession seeks 
to set and uphold necessary standards. We must 
secure legislation in the states which will affirm and 
support the educator as a professional practitioner. 
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Itembers and Friends Write 


National Commission For The Defense Of 
Democracy Through Education 


November 9, 1956 
Dear Associate: 


The NEA Defense Commission at its meeting in 
October, 1956, approved the following resolution and 
directed its staff to distribute it to each of the state 
associations: 


The use of application forms in the employment of 
teachers serves aS a proper administrative and 
supervisory function. In some cases, however, as 
a condition of employment, these forms require dis- 
closures which violate the rights of the individual 
guaranteed by the Constitution of the United States. 
They may ask questions of opinion that can be an- 
swered only in a matter that prejudices the teacher’s 
professional integrity and unjustly eliminates the 
teacher from further consideration for employment. 


In such cases, professional organizations and indi- 
vidual citizens alike should, as a matter of principle, 
oppose the use of these forms. 


The Commission is aware of the fact that this 
resolution would not have significance in probably 
the majority of states and school districts. The Com- 
mission is confident, however, that its statement has 
direct application in terms of some application forms 
that have been submitted to teachers in recent 
months. a5 

Sincerely yours, 
Richard Barnes Kennan 
Secretary 


TO ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS AND OTHER 
INTERESTED PARTIES: 


The annual meeting of the Department of Ele- 
mentary Principals will be held in Cincinnati on 
March 24. Would you be interested in going to this 
meeting with a group in a special car (Train) or 
chartered bus? If so, drop a card (at once, please) to 
one of addresses below for further information. 


J. Le Lucas, Prin. 
Orange Street School 
Oxford, N. C. 
A. H. Peeler, Prin. 
Price School 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Thank you for this assistance. 


Yours truly, 
A. H. Peeler 


3729 Alaska Court 
Cincinnati 29, Ohio 


Dear Dr. Greene: 


I am enclosing a program of the South Western 
Ohio Teachers Convention which convened in the 
city this weekend. The format is very similar to the 
ones in North Carolina. There are, however, some 
variations in which I thought you might be interest- 
ed. 


Very truly yours, 
Edmond M. Haywood 


I am glad you remembered to send us back some 
hints from Ohio. Please know that we miss your fine 
leadership given to the Wake County Association. 
Best wishes in your new work from all of us. 


January 4, 1957 
Dear Dr. Greene: 


I am sending you a copy of an address which | 
delivered at Duke University recently. Since a num- 
ber of people have expressed interest in it, it occurred 
to me that you might consider it worthy of being 
published in the Record. 


The talk was delivered in Page Auditorium and the 
experience was very enjoyable. The questions asked 
after the talk reflectd a tremendous interest in the 
topic. 


With every good wish for your continued success, 
Iam 
Sincerely yours, 
A. Elder 


Thank you very much. This is just what we needed 
for interpretation of Negro History Week lessons 
next month. We are running your article in this 
issue. 





RRRAIRIIIIIIRAIRINIINIISINIIINIININNINIIINIAIAIINANAIN INL 
TEACHERS CONFIDENTIAL LOANS 
$50 to $300 on your signature only 
Repay in small monthly payments 
Details free—write today. 
TEACHERS LOAN SERVICE 
Dept. 11 BRUNDIDGE, ALA. 
III INI EIEN IM EEE IEE OA EEA IAI IA 





MEMBERSHIP REPORT CORRECTIONS 


CHOWAN COUNTY No. Teachers No. En- 
& Principals rolled NCTA 
Edenton City Unit 37 39 


for JANUARY, NINETEEN FIFTY-SEVEN 


Per Cent No. En- Per Cent 
NCTA rolled NEA NEA 


105% 39 105% 


For Negro History Week 


The Meaning of Recent Negro History* 


By Dr. A. ELDER, President, North Carolina College 


Several years ago I was looking 
at a television show with a friend 
when he suddenly exclaimed: 
“Look, there is a Negro.” Sure 
enough, there was a Negro in the 
scene. I venture to say that this 
experience was duplicated in thou- 
sands of homes throughout the 
country until people got accustom- 
ed to seeing Negroes on television. 

In modern life, it is clear that 
the Negro is coming up over the 
horizon and is being seen in situ- 
ations where he has never been 
seen before. 


To say that anything is clear on 
the present social, economic, and 
political horizon is to make a bold 
statement. It may be sufficient to 
say, however, that when the pic- 
ture of modern life is clear enough 
to be described, it may be pointed 
out that the Negro is appearing in 
a new role and that he is appearing 
as an individual rather than as 
background material. 


It is the purpose of this talk to 
point out some of the character- 
istics of this modern Negro, and 
especially the modern Negro youth, 
with the hope that what is said will 
contribute in some way to a better 
understanding and appreciation of 
the problems of race which are be- 
fore us. 


Last summer during my vaca- 
tion I assigned myself the task of 
reading Guther’s Inside Africa. I 
must confess that it took me al- 
most the entire vacation period to 
finish the book because it has to be 
taken in small doses. The book was 
a revelation to me. Through it I 
became more aware of the strug- 
gles and hopes of the millions of 
Negro people in a great continent. 
After reading the book it was not 
difficult for me to see how directly 
the welfare of the Negro people of 
Africa is related to the welfare of 
the people in the Middle East as 


*An address titled “‘The Negro On The Horizon” 


delivered at Duke University under the auspices 
of the Student Union, December 4, 1956. 
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well as to our own welfare here in 
the United States. 


The Negro’s increased appear- 
ance on the horizon as an individ- 
ual is indeed a part of the change 
in the nature of the world horizon. 


The reactions to his appearance 
as an individual are many and var- 
ied. In this connection, I am re- 
minded of a picture of a park in 
Johannesburg recently published 
in the New York Times. In this 
picture, strange as it may seem, a 
Negro girl is seated on a park 
bench and nearby there are white 
people seated on other benches. A 
white man is shown relaxed com- 
fortably on the grass under a tree. 
Under the picture were the words 
regarding the presence of the Ne- 
gro girl: ‘“SSome will hold her pre- 
sence intolerable, some distasteful, 
some a matter of indifference, 
some a cause for thankfulness.” 


In making the observations which 
follow, it will be necessary to gen- 
eralize to some extent. This will 
be done with the full knowledge 
that the Negro has suffered be- 
cause of generalizations about him. 
The Negro is not alone in this be- 
cause Americans generally have 
suffered and still suffer in many 
instances through generalizations 
about them, especially among 
peoples in undeveloped countries. 
The establishment of generaliza- 
tions, new norms, and new central 
tendencies, however, is necessary 
in order to describe changing con- 
ditions and circumstances. It may 
be well to dispel an untrue and un- 
desirable generalization by substi- 
tuting a new and more nearly true 
one. 


The first and perhaps the most 
significant observation that I wish 
to make regarding the modern Ne- 
gro youth is related to his attitude 
toward himself. 


I recall when I was attending 
Atlanta University as an under- 
graduate student that a picture 


was taken of the students who 
were children of former students 
at the University. The number was 
large enough to make a represen- 
tative showing. This was a picture 
of some significance because it 
represented the first generation of 
Negro students whose parents had 
attended college. 


When institutions of higher 
learning were established in the 
South for Negroes in the 19th 
Century, the youths who attended 
these schools during the early 
years were uncertain for the most 
part about their abilities to suc- 
ceed in college. Neither their par- 
ents nor any of their friends in 
their home environment had ever 
gone to college and they had no 
way of evaluating their potential 
capacities. Thus, going to college 
was a venture undertaken on faith. 


At the present time, every Ne- 
gro youth who goes to college has 
among his acquaintances persons 
who have succeeded in college and, 
therefore, he approaches the ex- 
perience with a high degree of 
self-confidence. There are many 
Negro youths in college at the pre- 
sent time whose parents did not 
attend college. However, the high 
school teachers of these students 
are for the most part college grad- 
uates and this knowledge contri- 
butes to the development of the 
student’s confidence in himself. 


In my talks to freshmen. I us- 
ually say on some occasion that my 
door is open to them, and if they 
have any problems on which they 
desire my help tnat I should be 
pleased to see them. Occasionally, 
some of them take me at my word. 
This was the case when a young 
man came to see me and said: 
“Doctorsmy name ices sae , you 
don’t know me, but I’d like to bor- 
row $5.00.’ Because I knew his 
family name well, I asked him the 
name of his mother and father. 
Then I said to him: “My boy, I 
don’t know what kind of person 
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you are, but I know the kind of 
person you should be because I 
taught your father and mother and 
and I was a good friend of your 
grandfather.” 


After talking with him it was 
apparent that he was as different 
from his parents as the 20th Cen- 
tury is different from the 19th 
Century. He appeared to be a 
young man of good character. This 
he had in common with his par- 
ents. Otherwise, he simply was not 
the same kind of person as his 
father and mother. His approach 
to life was different. He possessed 
a much higher degree of self-con- 
fidence than his parents. There 
was nothing about him that even 
suggested that he felt inferior to 
anyone. 


To complete the story, I should 
mention here that I let him have 
the $5.00. 


There is ample evidence to sup- 
port the statement that this atti- 
tude of self-confidence on the part 
of Negro youth is operative in 

many areas other than education. 


It is my opinion that this deve- 
lopment of self-confidence on the 
part of the Negro is in a very real 
sense evidence of the partial ful- 
fillment of the promise of Amer- 
ica, Let me point out the signifi- 
cance of this by presenting a con- 
trasting statement of the hopeless- 
ness of the Egyptian farmer. This 
statement is a quotation from an 
article entitled ‘Nasser, the Nile 
and the Fellah,” by Osgood Car- 
uthers.! 


To the fellah of Egypt time 
has no meaning. This is this in- 
stant. It has no span. The past 
instant, the past year or the 
past generation is forgotten be- 
cause it is so completely filled 
with the painful sameness of ab- 
ject poverty, indebtedness, dis- 
ease, and the struggle for mere 
animal existence. 


The future is ignored because 
there is no hope. The present 
stretches on endlessly for the 
fellah through a lifetime of num- 
ness to his pain. 


1.NEW YORK TIMES MAGAZINE, October 21, 
1956; Demtae 


One cannot say that this 
apathy, this insensitivity to time 
is merely the product of hide- 
bound tradition or of stupidity. 
It is a combination of social, 
economic, and political factors 
that has so thoroughly embedded 
the fellah in the quagmire of his 
plight that even the most violent 
upheavals and revolutions have 
failed thus far to change the 
lives of two-thirds of Egypt’s 
population. 


To say, to realize, and to appre- 
ciate that the Negro dares to look 
up and face the future with a high 
degree of self-confidence is a tri- 
bute not only to his courage and 
determination but also to the un- 
failing light of democracy in 
America which may flicker dan- 
gerously at times in certain places 
but which has never failed to be 
visible in the darkness. 


Self-confidence, therefore, is a 
distinguishable characteristic of 
the modern Negro youth. May we 
turn our attention now to a con- 
sideration of motivating factors. 
To understand a person, it is nec- 
essary to know what motivates 
him. 


A white visitor to our college on 
one occasion made the following 
remark: “I’m sure,” he said, “that 
your students are exceptionally in- 
dustrious in the light of the tre- 
mendous responsibility which they 
have to demonstrate the compet- 
ence of the Negro people.” I re- 
plied that I know many teachers 
who wish that this was the case. 
Their job would be much easier. 
Our students are normally indus- 
trious but not excessively so. It is 
my guess that they compare favor- 
ably with other students through- 
out the country in the matter of 
industry. 


Among the students that I have 
known, motivating factors have 
been many and varied. Two situa- 
tions will illustrate the degree of 
variability. On one occasion a boy 
came into my office and told me 
that circumstances made it nec- 
essary for him to withdraw from 
school. Thinking that I might be 
able to help him in some way, I 
inquired what these circumstances 


su. 


were. To my utter amazement he 
replied that he was getting behind 
in his payments on his automobile 
and he thought he ought to with- 
draw from school until his car was 
paid for. On the other extreme, I 
know of the struggle and determin- 
ation of other students to get a 
college education even though their 
parents are unable to help them. 
I remember vividly the case of a 
young man who worked at three 
jobs simultaneously while in col- 
lege in order to support not only 
himself but also his father who 
was unable to work. This student 
went home once a month, a dis- 
tance of 150 miles, in order to pay 
the house rent and to see that his 
aging father was comfortable. I 
recall that as the time for his grad- 
uation drew near, his chief con- 
cern was to get enough money to 
buy his father a new suit in order 
that he might be present at Com- 
mencement in a suitable style. 


I suspect that the variability in 
initiative and preservance among 
students in Negro schools may be 
duplicated in many schools for 
white youths. 


It may be said that the Negro 
student in a very real sense takes 
on the characteristics of other 
American youth. He is interested 
in the future but he is also tremen- 
dously interested in the present. 
There is an old saying that men 
resemble the times in which they 
live more than they resemble their 
fathers. 


If we may be permitted to gen- 
eralize further here, it may be said 
that the Negro youth makes the 
assumption that he is an Ameri- 
can youth, therefore, there is no 
reason why he should be required 
to prove anything that other 
American youths are not required 
to prove. 


There is a difference between 
his situation, however, and that of 
other American youths, and he 
knows it. Thus, while he is con- 
cerned on the one hand with being 
a normal American he is compell- 
ed to face the realities of present 
conditions. In youth he worships 
the same heroes as other boys and 
girls, he has similar hopes and 
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dreams for the future; yet, he 
knows that in many cases he is 
only dreaming. For him the opport- 
unities are still limited. He be- 
lieves that industry will be re- 
warded but not always in the same 
manner for him as it will be for 
peoples of other races. 


The one characteristic differ- 
ence between the factors which 
motivate Negroes and the factors 
which motivate other people in 
America is the Negro’s desire for 
Equality. The desire grows strong- 
er with each succeeding genera- 
tion; it grows broader with each 
effort to achieve it; and its mean- 
ing deepens with each effort to 
understand it. There is no sub- 
stitute for equality because it will 
admit no graduations between 
races in terms of the respect that 
should be accorded human beings. 


In my undergraduate days I 
had a white person as a teacher 
who was looked upon by the stu- 
dents as a real friend. Of him we 
often said: “He has no prejudice.” 
Once a person said to him: “How 
can you live with those colored 
people day in and day out?” “It 
is very simple,” he said, “you see, 
I’m color-blind.” 


To give a desirable degree of 
wholeness to our description of 
the modern Negro something 
should be said about the means 
which he uses to achieve equality. 
In this effort, the Negro operates 
simultaneously as an idealist and 
as a pragmatist. He has set his 
eyes on the attainment of the 
ideal; yet, he realizes that the 
means of attaining the ideal must 
be practical in the sense that they 
must work. 


There is a wide variety of meth- 
ods used as one would expect. One 
predominant feature which char- 
acterizes a great deal of the ac- 
tion taken in the interest of achiev- 
ing equality is that of moral per- 
suasion. Two very prominent 
methods of acting, namely, the 
appeal to the Courts and the tech- 
nique of non-violent or moral re- 
bellion used in the bus boycott 
situations are definitely efforts 
characterized by moral persuasion. 


The use of the courts, for ex- 
ample, to secure civil rights may 
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be described as a means of per- 
suading people to act in accordance 
with the ideals which they have al- 
ready established. 


The boycott technique which has 
come into prominence recently is 
not original with the American 
Negro because it is a copy of the 
method of non-violent rebellion 
developed by Gandhi. The philo- 
sophy back of this technique has 
been appropriately described as 
“a philosophy of peaceful resis- 
tance, based on self-sacrifice and 
the belief that authority must sur- 
render to morality.” 


Moral persuasion which may be 
described otherwise as good will 
has long been characteristic of the 
methods used by the Negro in ach- 
ieving his ends. There is something 
new, however, about the brand of 
good will which is being used at the 
present time. 


Not too long ago the good will 
extended toward the Negro was a 
type of good will based upon a 
charitable feeling of the majority 
race toward the underprivileged 
and unequal Christian brother. 
The Negro paid lip service to this 
philosophy because it was profit- 
able. This theory of good will was 
somewhat similar to the _ philo- 
sophy of the Society for the 
Promotion of Christian Knowledge 
established in England in 1699 for 
the education of the poor. The 
philosophy was: 


To help the poor lead in- 
dustrious, upright,  self-re- 
specting lives, to make them 
loyal church members, and to 
fit them for work in the sta- 
tion of life which it has 
pleased their Heavenly Father 
to place them. 


The scene has recently changed. 
Those who are participating in 
the boycott situations are encour- 
aged to “walk in dignity” and they 
are told by their leaders not to 
hate those who oppose them be- 
cause they are their Christian bro- 
thers. 


In the first instance, morality 
is on the side of the majority race; 
in the second instance, morality is 
on the side of the minority. 


The young Negro is a part of 
all that is happening about him. 
It is extremely difficult to general- 
ize about the future. I believe, 
however, that it can be safely con- 
cluded that the young Negro col- 
lege students that I know are 
willing to accept equality as a goal 
rather than some other superior- 
ity-inferiority arrangement _be- 
tween races which is different 
from the one against which they 
are now struggling, to work for 
a stabilization of the conflict be- 
tween races at the level of equality, 
to look to the future with good will 
and to let bygones be bygones. 


It seems appropriate at this 
point to present an observation 
made by Barbara Ward in an 
article entitled “Race Relations as 
World Issue.”! The statement is 
as follows: 


At present most Westerners 
think of race problems as be- 
ing primarily one of whether 
men and women of African 
stock—in Africa or the United 
States—can achieve full equal- 
ity of status. But this defini- 
tion is probably already out- 
dated. The question is no long- 
er whether Africans can ach- 
ieve equality. It is becoming 
a wider query whether men 
and women of white color 
shall lose it. There is no cer- 
tainty that mankind will, after 
three hundred years of white 
dominance, move safely to 
race equality. 


I am not able to speak for the 
millions of Negroes in other parts 
of the world. Neither am I able 
to speak for the hundreds of mil- 
lions of peoples of darker races. 
The racial problem is a world 
problem rather than a local one. 


It is my conviction, however, 
that the young Negro college stu- 
dent in America at the present 
time considers himself to be a true 
American, and as I have said, he 
is willing to work for a stabiliza- 
tion of the struggle between races 
at the level of equality, to look to 
the future with good will, and to 
let bygones be bygones. 





1 NEW YORK TIMES MAGAZINE, November 
11, 1956, p. 12. 
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Theories In Our Schools 


By CHARLES I. MARTIN, Asst. Principal Fourteenth St. School 


PART I. The Needs Theory 


The Needs Theory is that some- 
thing which a closely observant 
teacher finds in his children that 
tends to make them frustrated. 


These frustrations make or tend 
to make the individual child behave 
in a number of ways. If it is pos- 
sible to meet those needs of the 
children, a change in behavior 
patterns will be shown and learning 
will take place. In the main, it is 
the object of the teacher to find 
something that will help the child. 
However, it is not the purpose of 
the teacher to meet the needs of 
his children. He is there to pro- 
mote learning. If this is blocked 
in any way then he may find out 
ways and means to promote learn- 
ing. 


There are certain needs that all 
children, regardless of their cul- 
tural background which will require 
attention. 


All children have the deep feel- 
ing of love. This, in most all in- 
stances, starts in the home. The 
way we bring up our children in 
the first or early months of their 
lives has everything to do with 
them. 


The child has a need for achieve- 
ment. At this stage of his life 
teacher and parents should be con- 
scious of a little praise. They 
should give to him the feeling of 
belonging. To be an essential part 
of the group is most important to 
the child. Economic security is also 
a matter of grave importance to 
school children. 


A teacher may recognize these 
various needs by the child’s be- 
havior. In some individuals these 
behaviors take the following 
forms: (1) Aggressive Behavior. 
This may take the form of name 
calling, swearing, loud yelling. 
Some children push or pull, hit, 
slap. Sometimes they may even 
carry knives or other weapons. 


The child’s behavior may some- 
times be submissive. Here he yields 


to authority and very seldom pro- 
tests. Very seldom will he venture 
to do any task at all. He seems al- 
ways to be timid. 


Some children in expressing 
their frustration tend to withdraw 
from everything and in many in- 
stances will not play with the 
group. 


There is still another group who 
when frustrated become ill. Often 
this illness will show itself in var- 
ious types of skin disorders, such 
as eczema and rashes. 


A teacher who is sensitive to 
these types of behavior should 
know that these emotional needs 
must be met before the proper 
function of the school can be car- 
ried on. 


To test this Hypothesis a teacher 
must observe the daily behavior 
of the children. Observe the gross 
symptoms: Listen, observe group 
reactions. A teacher may get from 
a former teacher or parent perti- 
nent information concerning the 
child. Then follows the develop- 
ment of a plan for trying to meet 
these needs. When something is 
done to help the personality, a 
change should take place in the 
child’s behavior. 


Part II. Social Class Theory 


We are living in a society and 
culture where we have various 
social classes. This means that the 
children with whom we come in 
contact are from the homes of 
these class groups. However, it 
does not mean that intelligence 
is distributed according to their 
class, nor does it mean that the 
ability of the children is distri- 
buted according to class. It does 
mean, however, that social classes 
tend to take precedence over the 
needs of the children. The prob- 
lem is great. 


We find in all communities that 
there will be the “Upper upper,” 
the “Lower upper’, the “Upper 
middle’, the ‘Lower middle” 
(which is the common man). the 
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“Upper lower’ and the “Lower 
lower’? (which constitutes the 
slum districts). 


In solving this problem it will 
be hard and very difficult to find 
the person who holds the secret 
to the group. As a start to get at 
the solution of this problem, teach- 
ers might themselves determine 
the social class status of each stu- 
dent providing that the teacher is 
a native of the community and has 
lived there a number of years, 
thus knowing it very well. Other- 
wise it could not be done. 


A teacher may, by observation, 
determine the cliques and gangs 
within his class membership. 
Through examination of records, 
the teacher might find out who 
won prizes, received the _ best 
grades, the best appointments and 
then compare them with the social 
status. 


Warner’s Index of Status Char- 
acteristics lists a careful study of 
the background of the children in 
school. He lists occupations of the 
parents, whether professional or 
proprietors of businesses, semi- 
professionals and small businesses, 
clerks, skilled workers, semi-skill- 
ed workers and unskilled workers. 
In like manner is listed the source 
of income; from inheritance to 
public relief. Taken into considera- 
tion also were the types of homes, 
from excellent to the very poor. 
The neighborhood (from _ fine 
dwelling areas ‘‘on the hill’ to the 
strictly slum areas) was also con- 
sidered. 


With this type of study of the 
children a teacher is in a good 
position to place each child in his 
respective group. 


If the social status of the child 
is met, the child feels “warm” with 
his social class. If the operation 
of the school system shows any 
kind of discrimination against the 
child and his social class status, 
his social conditions are not being 
met. In other words, if the system 
brings unusual rewards to some 
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and unusual penalties to others, 
this is not good for the child. 

It has been demonstrated that in 
the social class theory, the rewards 
of society tend to be distributed 
to the Upper Class while the pen- 
alties of society tend to be distri- 
buted to the lower class. 


The Hypothesis for this comes 
out in grades given, amount of 
praise and special opportunities 
provided for pupil participation in 
the operation of the school. Collect- 
ing data and tabulating awards 
can be an answer. 

Part III. The Power Theory 

There is also a third theory in 
our schools today. This theory is 
The Power Theory. Within the 
class and also in the small group 
this power is shown. 

Power comes into being only 
when there is hierarchy. This or- 
ganization of the children them- 
selves may be found in the higher 
and lower ranks. Whenever there 
is a teacher who knows what the 
children think of each other, it is 
there that you find the strongest 
and best relationship existing. 
Thus it may ke said that the teach- 
er with the best human-relations 
knows what the children think of 
each other. 

The Power Theory can best be 
found out through a series of ques- 
tions labeled as (1) Well Being: 
Here the teacher can find out from 
the children those individuals who 
seem to be the healthiest, most 
happy, most contented, those who 
have the most fun and seem to 
have the least worries, those who 
enjoy life. (2) Authoritative: This 
group includes those children who 
have skills and are prized by the 
group, those children who find 
things easy to do because they have 
the special ability to do them, those 
who may be good in the areas of 
art, sports, music and other things. 
(3) Informedness: Those who 
have the knowledge not only about 
school subjects, but give intelli- 
gent answers to questions when 
asked. (4) Leadership: Those 
children who posses leadership and 
have influence, who can get other 
children to do things which they 
desire to be done. These children 
carry weight with others. Often 
children try to please them. These 
children have a great deal of 
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power. (5) Wealth: Money speaks 
for power-not as wealth but those 
children who have the resources at 
hand, children who can get most of 
the things they want and may 
“treat? the other children. (6) 
Conscientiousness: There are those 
who have rectitude, who are them- 
selves and nearly always obey their 
conscience. They try always to do 
the right thing. They can be trust- 
ed to keep their promises. (7) 
Respectability: There are children 
who are respected and to whom 
others look for authority. Other 
children may not like them, but will 
still respect them. When they do 
something, you know they are do- 
ing it for a good reason. (8) Affa- 
bility: We also have those children 
of power who have affection. They 
are able to win friends and have 
people to like them. Children would 
like having them as their friends 
and would like going places with 
them. Sometimes children tell them 
their secrets, their troubles and 
would do anything to help them out 
of trouble. 


These eight notations constitute 
the power theory in our schools. 

All classes can be treated indi- 
vidually and the results tabulated. 
It would be a good thing also to 
check where the children are in 
their social class. It would cer- 
tainly prove most interesting to 
find the number of times the same 
children were named. 


Time out for recess in public 
school was virtually unknown back 
in 1857 when the National Educa- 
tion Association was founded. Not 
until 1884 was a committee ap- 
pointed to survey the controversial 
issue. Of the educators queried, 56 
per cent were opposed to recess, 
one reason being that ‘‘many pupils 
would not go out for recess unless 
compelled.’ 

* * * 

In its 100-year history, the Na- 
tional Education Association has 
held 95 conventions and delegates 
heard a total of 19,000 official 
speeches. These speeches represent 
only those which were printed or 
summarized in the recorded pro- 
ceedings. 

oc * * 

The “little red school house” of 
a century ago was almost never 
red, according to Edgar B. Wesley, 


centennial historian for the Na- 
tional Education Association. It 
was usually white or unpainted. 

* * ok 


Health had no place in the school 
curriculum of 100 years ago and it 
wasn’t until 1907 that Los Angeles 
became the first city to require an- 
nual health examinations for school 
children. The National Education 
Association endorsed health exami- 
nations and the employment of 
school nurses in 1914. 

0 ee ese 


The National Education Associa- 
tion, celebrating 100 years of prog- 
ress in education, cities these dis- 
cipline rules enforced in a North 
Carolina school a century ago: 


Boys and girls playing together 
—4 lashes. 


For not making a bow when a 
stranger comes in—3 lashes. 


For calling each other liars—4 
lashes. 


For blotting copy book—2 lashes. 
For scuffling at school—4 lashes. 


For giving each other ill names— 
3. lashes. 


For climbing every foot over 
three feet up a tree—1 lash. 


For doing any mischief — 7 

lashes. 
ak * * 

Concern over the 3Rs was ex- 
pressed just as vocally 100 years 
ago as it is today. In 1857 an edu- 
cational journal complained that 
“reading is worse taught than any 
other branch” and that “penman- 
ship now-a-days is very inferior in 
point of neatness, clearness and 
legibility to what was commonly 
seen twenty or thirty years ago.” 
A meeting of the National Educa- 
tion Association in 1907 heard a 
speaker sum up pupil achievement 
this way: “We all know that 
children can’t spell as well as they 
used to spell, that only one in a 
hundred can add and subtract with 
the facility of our fathers when 
they were boys...” 





Here’s A Millian Dollars 
(Continued from page 7) 
East 40th Street, New York 16, for 
its booklet, “How Can We Adver- 
tise. School Needs?” It tells how to 
put a million dollar campaign to 
work in your community. 
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Miss Clark 


= : 


Smith 


Mr. Mr. Wilkins 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE 
REPORT 


January 5, 1957 


The NCTA Nominating Committee 
met on the above date and processed 
the nominations from the five districts 
for NCTA officers as required by the 
NCTA Constitution. 


Due to inadequate communications 
Nominating Committee members elected 
from the Western District failed to get 
to the meeting. One person was named 
as a member of the Committee by the 
president. He was represented by a 
proxy who agreed to accept that re- 
sponsibility with the approval of the 


elected members. 


The Committee took cognizance of 
the fact that Western members were 
absent and agreed to give all candidates 
full consideration. Also the Committee 
agreed that it was responsible for filling 
the unexpired term of Dr. W. H. Watson 
who had resigned his North Carolina 
position and would be in Indiana un- 
able to serve. 
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Mrs. Humphrey Mr. Mebane 





Mr. Moreland Mr. Murphy 


Landidates for NCTA 


Executive Committee 


Accordingly, the Committee nomi- 
nated six candidates for the three regu- 
lar terms and two candidates for the 


unexpired term. 


For regular three year terms: 


Mr. J. H. Belton * 
Miss Elaine Clark 

Mrs. Dora R. Humphrey 

Mr. F. H. Mebane 

Mr. William H. Moreland 

Mr. W. Edward Murphy 


For the unexpired term: 


Mr. Cy Cs Smith 
Mr. EB. V. Wilkins 


Respectfully Submitted: 
Stephen Carraway, Chairman 

Maude Downing 
Mae R. Williams 
Alma N. Kingsbury 
Evelyn L. Robinson 
T. M. Ringer 
W. E. Foster 
W. M. Booker 
Mae S. Henry 


PIFTY-SEVEN 


Joseph E. Belton 


B. S., Johnson C. Smith University, 
Charlotte, N. C., M. A., University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., Teacher 
of Mathematics and Science, Brunswick 


County Training School, Southport, 
N. C., Teacher of Mathematics and 
Science, Caswell County Training 


School, Yanceyville, N. C., Camp Educa- 
tional Adviser, CCC Camp 6462, Holly 
Ridge, N. C., Principal, Duplin County 
Training School, Faison, N. Of erin= 
cipal, Douglass High School, Warsaw, 
North Carolina. 


Organization and Affiliations: 


National Education Association, Life 
Member; North Carolina Teachers As- 
sociation, Past-President, Coastal Plain 
District; American Teachers 
tion; National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, Elementary School 
Principals; National Council of Teach- 
ers of Mathematics. 


Associa- 


Community Affiliation: 


Member and Deacon, Presbyterian 
Church, Boy Scouts of America, Com- 
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missioner, Duplin Division, Past Divi- 
sional Chairman; Alamance Council of 
Presbyterian men: Alpha Phi Alpha 
Fraternity. 





Elaine Clark 


Elaine Clark was granted the B. S. 
Degree from the Fayetteville State 
Teachers College and the M. A. from 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
She has studied further at Columbia and 
also the University of Chicago. She is a 
classroom teacher and serves as chair- 
man of the Program Committee for 
Piedmont District of Classroom Teach- 
ers. She is president of the High Point 
Unit of NCTA. She has attended three 
national conventions and took part in 
the National Classroom Teachers Con- 
ference on the campus of Lewis and 
Clark in Portland, Oregon. She is a 
member of Alpha Kappa Mu National 
Honor Society and a Lifer in NHA. 





Mrs. Dora R. Humphrey 


Mrs. Dora R. Humphrey, supervisor 
of Gaston County Schools, has served in 
this position since 1949. Prior to that 
time she was teacher and principal of 
the Ranlo Elementary School for 
twenty-two years. 


Mrs. Humphrey is a graduate of 
Johnson C. Smith University, and has 
earned a Master of Arts Degree from 
Columbia University, in administration 
and supervision. She has done further 
graduate study at New York University 
and A. and T. College. 


In the matter of professional recogni- 
tion, Mrs. Humphrey has served as spe- 
cial consultant for the Department of 
Hlementary School Principals of the 
NEA at their Atlantic City, N. J. meet- 
ings in 1954. She is a member of this 
important NEA department and also the 
Association for Supervision and Curric- 
ulum Development of the NEA. At pres- 
ent, Mrs. Humphrey is serving on the 
state membership committee of the 
ASCD and is Co-Chairman for this 
Region of the state ASCD. Mrs. Hum- 
phrey is a life member of the NBA. 





F.. H. Mebane 


Mr. Mebane is a native of Beaufort 
County now residing in Pitt County 
where he is presently employed at the 
H. B. Sugg High School as Chairman of 
Language Arts Department. 


He completed his elementary and high 
school work at the Beaufort County 
High School in Pantego, North Caro- 
lina. He received the B. S. Degree 
from A & T College, and the Master of 
Arts degree from New York University. 
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Professional Experience 


Teacher of English and French in 
Public Schools of N. C. 14 years; Ath- 
letic Coach; Organizer and Director of 
local Affiliate of the National Council of 
Teachers of English; Member of the 
Policy Making Committee of NCTH; 
Member of Executive Committe of Pitt 
County Teachers Affiliate of NCTA; 
Vice Commissioner of Scouting for Pitt 
County; Holds membership in NCTA, 
NEHA, ATA, and NCTE. 


Organizations 


Member of Disciples Church of Christ; 
Chairman of Committee on Religious 
Education for Goldsboro, Raleigh Dis- 
trict Christian Churches; Teacher of 
Adult Sunday School Class; Past State 
Deputy of Knights of Pythias; Past 
Deputy for Grand United Order of Odd 
Fellows; Commander in Chief of Pitt 
County Consistory No. 278 (Holds 33°); 
Master of Blue Lodge No. 625; Past 
High Priest of Royal Arch Chapter; 
Member of Kappa Alpha Psi Fratern- 
ity; Member of PBO. 


Mr. Mebane is married to the former 
B. Louise Whitfield and is the father 
of one child, Gracie LaNell. 





William H. Moreland 


Principal of Marie G. Davis Elementa- 
ry School, Charlotte, N. C. Livingstone 
College — A.B. Columbia University— 
M.A. 


“T am in the race because several re- 
spected members of our Association ad- 
vised me to leave my name in nomina- 
nation when I wished to withdraw it. I 
feel that any of the other nominees are 
more capable and certainly more 
worthy of the position. If in spite of 
what I have said you vote for me and 
if by a slim chance I am elected I will 
work incessantly trying to represent the 
entire constituency of the Association.’’ 





W. Edward Murphy 


Hducation—A. B., Johnson C. Smith 
University; M. A., Secondary Admin- 
istration, New York University; Further 
Study, Cornell University. 


Employment Experience — Teacher, 
Mary Potter High School, Oxford, N. C.; 
Teacher-treasurer, EH. E. Smith High 
School, Fayetteville, N. C.; Visiting In- 
structor, Charleston Branch, South 
Carolina State College; At present, 
Principal, Anne Chesnutt High School, 
Fayetteville, N. C. 


Membership In Organizations—Presi- 


dent, Cumberland County Teachers 
Assn.; President, Cumberland County 
Credit Union; Member, State Election 
Committee; County Delegate, N. E. A. 
Convention, Detroit, Michigan; State 
Delegate, N. E. A. Convention, New 
York City; Chairman, Secondary Divi- 
sion, Southeastern Dist. Teachers 
Assn.; Trustee, Evans Metropolitan 


Church, Fayetteville, N. C.; A Mason; 
Past President, Epsilon Rho Lamda 
Chapter, Alpha Phi Fraternity. 





Charles C. Smith 
Hducation 


B. S. degree, The Agricultural and 
Technical College, Greensboro, N. C. 
M. A. degree, Columbia University, 
New York. 


‘Educational Service Record 


Has served as: President, Pender 
(CObmine (pate, IN, 40. BB “Ao Clagabomenn. 
Division of Administrators and Super- 
visors; Member of the State Nominating 
Committee; Member of the Costal Plain 
District Executive Committee. 

Principal, C. F. Pope High School 
Burgaw, N. C. 


Affiliations 


N. E. A., Life Member 

INE Ce DaeAG 

National Science Teachers Association 
National Rehabilitation Association 
Alpha Phi Alpha Fraternity 

Masonic Lodge 





K. V. Wilkins 


Education — Undergraduate work, 
North Carolina College, Durham, N. C.; 
Graduate study, Catholic University of 
America, Washington, D. C. and North 
Carolina College. 


Employment Experience — Martin 
County School System, 1932-35; J. J. 
Clemmons High School, Roper, N. C.— 
Math. and Science teacher, 1935-41; 
Principal, J. J. Clemmons High School 
since 1941. 


Membership in Organizations—Wash- 
ington County Teachers Association, 
North Carolina Teachers Association, 
ATA, NEA, Albemarle—Pamlico School 
Masters Club, Principals’ Section 
Northeastern District NCTA serving as 
chairman; Mason, Organizer and Past 
President Roper Credit Union. 


Now serving as principal of the new 
Washington County Union School. 
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Every Eligible Member Should Know 


Every year about this time a letter goes out to 
presidents of all Local Associations in NCTA and 
copies go to all listed supervisors and principals of 
schools having four or more staff members. This 
year we are sharing the letter with the entire mem- 
bership in the columns of the RECORD. NCTA has 
increased services, increased participation in Na- 
tional and Regional conferences, and added to the 
number of groups receiving allotments in the annual 
budget. All costs have increased postage, telephone, 
printing, travel, office supplies, and headquarters 
maintenance bills. We can complete this fiscal year 
of the Association, with all obligations met, if all 
eligible North Carolina teachers enroll as NCTA 
members. If any forget to send in annual dues this 
year, we may be obliged to cut back in the program. 
This we should never think of doing. 


January 22, 1957 


To Local Unit Officers of the 


North Carolina Teachers Association 
Greetings: 


A hearty thank you for rallying to the call and 
reporting membership dues in quantity early in this 
school year. NOW WE NEED TO FOLLOW UP 
AND GET 100% NCTA MEMBERSHIP IN ALL 
LOCAL UNITS. Inflation has hit the Association 
budget in the same way it has hit our personal 
budgets. 100‘¢ enrollment will make it possible to 
carry out the activities budgeted for 1956-57. 


All NCTA members should be registered in the 
Executive Secretary’s office not later than Tuesday, 
February 12th, 1957. Please be sure that mail trans- 
mitting membership lists bears a postmark not later 


than February 12th. We should be prepared to send 
out over 9,500 ballots for voting on officers of the 
state association this year if all possible members 
are registered in time. 


I cannot give exact dates but sometime between 
February 18th and March 4th you should receive 
ballots for holding the annual election of officers. 
It is probable that registered or certified mail will 
be used again as last year. Detailed instruction will 
accompany the ballots when you receive them. 


Permit me again to offer two suggestions about 
planning for the election. First, plan a system-wide 
meeting sometime between March 5th and March 
25th for the purpose of voting on state association 
officers. Second, appoint and instruct a committee of 
the local association to assist the president and 
secretary in conducting the election, counting ballots 
and preparing the reports. Only members of the 
Executive Committee will be elected this year. Candi- 
dates will be reported in the January issue of the 
Record. There will be six candidates for three regular 
terms and two candidates for an unexpired term. 


Please make every possible effort to complete 
100% membership enrollment this year. Urge all 
members to qualify for a ballot by having their dues 
reported by the February 12th deadline. Remember, 
however, that 100% enrollment is needed even if 
dues cannot be sent in early enough for everyone to 
receive a ballot. 


Sincerely yours, 
W. L. Greene 


WLG/p 


Copy to Principals and Supervisors 


Hammocks Beach Progress 


A Message from the Chairman of the Board of Directors 


Access To The Island Two Methods of Approach: 


1. A drawbridge constructed with Federal funds 
through legislation introduced by Senator W. Kerr 
Scott; or 


2. A channel dredged and boats furnished by 
State authorities 


The NCTA Committee, headed by Professor W. R. 
Collins, has interested the State authorities, who, 
after a visit to the Hammocks, appear interested if 
the Hammocks would grant one-half of the island 
for the use of the general public for a park and 
recreation area. Dr. William Sharpe, our donor, is in- 
clined to favor this latter proposition if no racial dis- 
crimination is guaranteed. One-half of the island 
would still be reserved to the teachers. It is three 
miles long. 


Support From South Carolina and Virginia—“We 
shall be happy to write our senators and representa- 








INSTALLMENT 


LOANS 
TEACHERS 








NO PAYMENTS ARE REQUIRED IN 
JUNE, JULY, and AUGUST 


THE HOOD SYSTEM 
INDUSTRIAL BANK 


122 South Salisbury Street 
RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 








INSURED 
SAVINGS 


























tives requesting their support of legislation in behalf 
of the Hammocks Beach to be introduced by Sena- 
tor Scott.” W. E. Solomon, Executive Secretary, 
Palmetto Teachers Association, Columbia, S. C.—“I 
can assure you that contact will be made with our 
Virginia Congressmen about the Hammocks Beach 
Project.” J. Rupert Picott, Executive Secretary, Vir- 
ginia Teachers Association. 


Tax Exemption The Attorney General has ruled 
that the Hammocks Beach property is not at pres- 
ent tax exempt, but Professor J. W. Broadhurst is 
taking up the matter of a special bill with the Legis- 
lator from Onslow County. 


Both the Hammocks Board and the NCTA Com- 
mittee would appreciate receiving your reactions to 
the above. Write either W. R. Collins, Principal, 
Johnston County Training School, Smithfield, N. C., 
and/or J. W. Seabrook, Acting President, Johnson C. 
Smith University, Charlotte, N. C. 


ADOPTED 


in North Carolina these two fine Heath 
series 


Our Growing World 
1955 Copyright 
Mitchell and Others 


Farm and City, Book I; Animals, Plants, and 
Machines, Book II; Our Country, Book III 


Heath Elementary Science 
Herman and Nina Schneider 


Science for Work and Play, Grade I; Science 
for Here and Now, Grade II; Science Far 
and Near, Grade III; Science in Your Life, 
Grade IV; Science in Our World, Grade V; 
Science for Today and Tomorrow, Grade VI 


D. @. Heath and Company 


280-282 Spring Street, N. W., Atlanta 3 
Representative: J. Ernest Craig 
P.O. Box 154; Salisbury, INa Gy 


b> 


GEORGE MASON MILLER, 
JR, SCHOLARSHIP WIN- 
NER, WITH MRS. CARMEL 
MARR, LEGAL ADVISER, 
CU. S. MISSION TO UNITED 
NATIONS. 


Young Miller Won on CBS 
TV Quiz Show, Giant Step. 
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(See page 4) 
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NEXT MEETING 
OF THE 
ASSOCIATION AT 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
APRIL 
11TH, 12TH AND 
13TH, 1957 
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ADVERTISING RATES on application to Hxecutive 
Secretary 


Membership Dues in North Carolina Teachers Asso- 
ciation, $5.00 per year, which entitles each member to 
four consecutive issues of the NorTH CAROLINA TEACHERS 
RECORD. 


Entered as second-class matter January 15, 1930, at 
the post office at Raleigh, N. C., under the Act of March 
3, 1879. 


Address all manuscripts for publication and all cor- 
| respondence regarding membership, advertising, et 
cetera, to W. L. Greene, 125 EH. Hargett St., Raleigh, 
N. C. 





BENNETT 
COLLEGE 


Greensboro, N.C. 
Dr, Willa B. Player, President 


“a distinctive 
college for women” 


Offering pre-medical and pre-dental training, 
courses in secretarial and medical secretarial 
science, laboratory technology, library 
science, theater arts, psychology, sociology 
and nursery school education. 


® 
Freshman Registration Sept. 11, 1957 
Sd 


FOR CATALOG OR ADDITIONAL 
INFORMATION WRITE TO 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 
BENNETT COLLEGE 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 























JOHNSON C. SMITH 
UNIVERSITY 


Charlotte 8, North Carolina 


e 


Ninety Years of Service 


COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 
SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 10- July 17, 1957 


Work-Shop in Audio Visual Education 


June 26-July 17, 1957 


J. W. SEABROOK 
Acting President 











In State Mssociations 


Dues Are On The Increase: 


All the state and territori- 
al education associations, 
except one, incresaed their 
dues rates during the 12- 
year period. The average 
dues increased from $2.48 
plus or minus 0.24 for the 
year ending in 1945 to 9.22 
plus or minus 0.73 for the 
year ending in 1956. The 
trend is toward rates ex- 
ceeding $10. 


All the state and territorial edu- 
cation associations, with one ex- 
ception, had one or more dues 
increases in the 12-year period from 


State 


Idaho 
Montana 
Nevada 
Oregon 
1944-45 to 1955-56. These 52 as- 
sociations had a total of 119 in- 
creases distributed as follows:4 


1 association had no increases 


11 associations had one increase 

21 associations had two _ in- 
creases 

13 associations had three in- 
creases 

3 associations had four in- 
creases 

3 associations had five _ in- 
creases 


During this 12-year period, the 
NEA had two dues increases. The 
Pittsburgh Convention in 1944 in- 
creased dues from $2 to $3 effective 
in 1945-46. At the Cleveland Con- 
vention in 1948 the dues rate for 
regular members was_ increased 
from $3 to $5. The higher rate was 
in effect during 1948-49. 


*Excerpt from a report issued by the NEA Re- 
search Division analyzing the membership dues 
and rates of the professional education associations 
of the 48 states, the District of Columbia, Alaska, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, and the National Educa- 
tion Association for a 12-year period beginning in 
1944-45 and ending in 1955-56. 


In 1944-45, the state and terri- 
torial association dues ranged from 
a low of 50 cents to a high of $12. 
The rates were most frequently be- 
tween $3 and $5. An exact average 
for any year cannot be calculated 
because the complete dues schedule 
is not available for those states 
which have different rates based 
upon a member’s salary. The aver- 
age rate in 1945 was 2.48 plus or 
minus 0.24.2 


In 1955-56 the association dues 
ranged from a low of $2.50 (the 
minimum of a sliding scale) to a 
high of $34. The rate in 1955-56 
was most frequently between $7 
and $10. The average association 
rate was $9.22 plus or minus 0.73.3 


rates of the associations shows 
that the general trend is upward 
toward rates exceeding $10. (Only 
four instances were noted in the 
12-year period where the rates were 
reduced following an_ increase.) 
This may be interpreted as accept- 
ance of the increases by the great 
majority of the members. All the 
associations, except one, had signif- 
icantly higher rates in 1955-56 than 
in 1944-45; the 1955-56 average 
was 3.7 times the 1944-45 average. 

The Oregon Education Associa- 
tion is the one association which 
had no dues rate increases in the 
period covered by this report. An 
increase was not necessary since 
unified state and national dues at 
a rate of 144 percent of annual 
salary went into effect for the 
school year 1944-45, and the reve- 
nue from the dues increased in 
proportion to salary increases. Five 
state associations have had the uni- 
fied dues plan with the rate of 14 
percent of a member’s annual 
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salary. Four of these associations 
(Idaho, Montana, Nevada, and 
Oregon) have not changed their 
schedule of dues since this rate 
was adopted. The fifth association 
(Arizona) adopted the percent rate 
in 1947-48 but changed to a flat 
rate of $19 for state and national 
dues in 1951-52. 


The average annual salaries for 
the year the unified dues rate was 
fixed at 14 percent of the member’s 
annual salary and for the year end- 
ing in 1956 are shown below for the 
four associations together with the 
calculated amount of dues the 
average member paid for both 
years and the percent the dues in- 
creased from the year of adoption 
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to the year ending in 1956.4 (The 
assumption is made that the aver- 
age member’s annual salary is the 
same as the average annual salary 
of the instructional staff for the 
respective states.) 

The experience of associations 
with dues rates fixed as a percent 
of a member’s salary warrants 
further investigation as a means 
whereby associations can avoid in- 
creases in dues rates every few 
years. 


The Effect of Dues Increases on 
Membership 


All the associations except two 
(Rhode Island and the District of 
Columbia) increased in number of 
members during this period. It is 
difficult to measure statistically 
the impact of an increase in dues. 
Numerical values cannot be as- 
signed to all factors which operate 
in the individual’s decision to join 
an association or to continue to pay 
dues year after year. Therefore, it 
cannot be concluded that the de- 


cline in membership of these two 
associations can be attributed en- 
tirely to the dues increases. In 
neither case was the increase in 
dues rate excessive when compared 
with increases of other associa- 
tions; both associations increased 
their rates from $1 to $5 during 
the 12-year period. In both cases, 
the downward trend in member- 
ship was evident before the dues 
were increased. 
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1948-49 4,010 1,833 
1952-53 3,250 1,801 
1955-56 3,200 1,790 


It is pertinent that in no case ob- 
served did the increase in dues and 
the subsequent decrease in mem- 
bership result in a financial loss to 
the associations. For example, the 
Colorado Education Association in- 
creased the dues rate from $4 to 
$10. the higher rate became effec- 

.tive in 1949-50. The membership 
declined from 9,555 for the year 
ending in 1949 to 7,500 for the year 
ending in 1950. However, the reve- 
nue of the association from regular 
membership dues increased from 


1944-45 were assigned a value of 
100. The values for subsequent 
years were computed as a percent 
of the base year. This is the same 
procedure used in constructing a 
price index. Appendix Table A 
shows the membership growth by 
index number and the dues rates 
for each year, 1944-45 thru 1955- 
56, for each state and territorial 
education association which has 
been affiliated with NEA since 
1945. Data for the 15 associations 
of minority teachers are given 
separately for the years 1950-51 
thru 1955-56 since no information 
is available on their membership 
and dues prior to 1951. 


A state-by-state examination of 
the membership index and _ the 
dues in Appendix Table A shows 
that the membership generally de- 
clined the year the dues were in- 
creased or the year the increase 
became effective. Usually by the 
second or third year following the 
dues increase, the association had 
more than recovered the lost mem- 
bers and had resumed its pattern 
of growth. Some associations lost 
no members when dues were in- 
creased: The Indiana State Teach- 
ers Association had four increases 
in dues rates between 1944-45 and 
1955-56 with no membership de- 
cline in any of the 12 years; the 
Ohio Education Association had 


TABLE 1—GROWTH OF STATE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION MEMBERSHIP, 1944-45 THRU 1955-56 
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an increase accompanied by a de- 
cline in membership. 


In many instances where no de- 
cline in memberhip actually occurs, 
the rate of growth does appear to 
be temporarily retarded. However, 
most of the associations have lost 
members following an increase in 
dues, and the loss continued to be 
reflected in the membership index 
for one, two, or three years follow- 
ing the dues rate increase. It is not 
possible to determine how large the 
membership of an _ association 
would be had there been no dues in- 
creases. It is significant that de- 
spite dues increases, the total 
membership of all state and terri- 
torial associations increased from 
802,709 in 1944-45 to 1,138,507 in 
1955-56. To make the comparison 
valid, membership was estimated 
for the associations of minority 
teachers for the years 1944-45 thru 
1949-50 inclusive and for the New 
York City teachers associations for 
the years 1944-45 and 1945-46. 
Table 1 shows the association mem- 
bership asreportedinthe NEA 
Handbook, 1945-46 thru 1956-57, 
the membership as estimated to 
make the series comparable, the in- 
dex of membership calculated on 
the basis of the estimated total as- 
sociation membership for the years 
1944-45 thru 1955-56 and the per- 
cent increase in membership for 
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a/ The large gain in 1946-47 is due partly to the inclusion of the membership of the teachers associations of New York City for the first time in the re- 
ports of state association membership. The totals for subsequent years included in New York City teachers associations. 

b/ The large gain in 1950-51 is due partly to the inclusion of the membership of minority teachers associations for the fisrt time in the reports of those 
states which have separate associations for majority and minority teachers. The toals for subsequent years include both teachers associations. 


$38,220 ($4 x 9,555) in 1948-49 to 
$75,000 ($10 x 7,500) in 1949-50. 
To facilitate an examination of 
the membership growth of the as- 
sociations, 1944-45 was selected as 
the base year and the data from 
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three increases, the associations of 
Florida, Louisiana, Maryland, Ten- 
nessee, and Texas each had two in- 
creases, and the Virginia Education 
Association had one increase dur- 
ing the 12 years, but in no case was 


each year over the preceding year 
for all state and territorial associa- 
tions. 
The average increase in state and 
territorial association membership 
(Continued on page 14) 
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At what age should a girl “ eB rretsions. 
be told about menstruation? r 
Better a year early than a day late K id 
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Maybe you’ve said to yourself: ““My girls are only ten- 
year-olds; why tell them about menstruation so early?” 
But while thirteen is the average age when menstruation 
starts, many girls mature two or three years sooner. Will 
your young students be prepared for this experience? 


To help you do the job that’s needed 


—we supply two teaching aids: a 
motion picture and a booklet. Both 


It has benefited over 20 million school 
girls. And has won the praise of 
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are being used in schools all over the 
country to instruct younger girls. The 
animated film in sound and color is 
called ‘‘The Story of Menstruation.” 
In just 10 fascinating minutes, this 
16 mm. movie by Walt Disney Pro- 
ductions tells factually how and why 
the menstrual process happens. Gives 
authentic pointers on the care a girl 
should take of herself when “‘that day”’ 
comes—and the year round. Stressing 
the importance of daily baths, careful 
grooming, sensible diet and exercise. 
“The Story” is told clearly, with dig- 
nity and charm. 

You’ll want your girls to see this re- 
markable film—available free (except 
for return postage) on short-term loan. 


mothers, teachers, medical and church 
groups. 

Before showing the film you may 
want to invite parents’ cooperation. 
Many teachers write a note, explain- 
ing the need for this instruction. Others 
arrange previews for mothers and 
daughters, or for P.T.A. members. 
The booklet ‘You’re A Young Lady 
Now” also helps prepare the pre-teen 
for menstruation, giving her a sound, 
wholesome explanation in simple 
terms directed to girls 9 to 12. Ilus- 
trated, easy-reading, this booklet has 
answered millions of young girls’ 
““srowing-up”’ questions. It may be 
ordered in quantity so that each girl 
may have her own copy. 


This entire program or any part of it is available to you 
without charge from Kimberly-Clark Corporation, the makers of 
Kotex sanitary napkins. 





——-CLIP AND MAIL TODAY!——- 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation 
Educational Dept. N5-37 
Neenah, Wisconsin 


"Very Personally Yours” 
ae | 


Copyright 1946, Walt Disney Productions 


\ Specially prepared for 
girls 12 and older. This 
20-page booklet provides 
a more detailed expla- 
nation of the menstrual 
process. Hints about 
exercises, grooming, 
\ sports, social contacts. 


Please send me free (except for return postage) your 16 mm. sound film 


“The Story of Menstruation.” 
Day wanted (allow 4 weeks) 2nd choice (allow 5 weeks) 


3rd choice (allow 6 weeks) 





Also send the following: 


Teaching Guide and Menstrual Chart copies of "You're A Young Lady Now” (for girls 9 to 12) 


a copies of “Very Personally Yours” (for girls 12 and over) 


O Physiology Chart O Teaching Guide 


Hundreds of teachers 
helped organize this flex- 
ible teaching guide. 














You'll find it adaptable Name Ja 
—- to any teaching situ- 
QO op ation. The pee bolas School 
pe eS chart on menstrual phys- a ae 
% Se ploy i ie enee oe es a lane a trademark of Kimberly-Clark Corp 


classroom lectures. 
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They Can Compete And Win 


By MRs. JETTIE DAVIDSON MORRISON, Supervisor, 


The beaming face of eleven-one 
half years old George Mason Miller, 
on the cover of this publication, 
seems a direct challenge to our 
thinking in the area of child growth 
and development. 

What are the factors behind the 
certainty of belonging, the security, 
social acceptance, the dignity, and 
poise exhibited in the face of this 
youngster? When and where did 
motivation begin that lead to such 
achievements as have been his at 
this mental and chronological stage 
of development? To what extent 
does the culture in which he lives 
stimulate his interests? What were 
his pre-school interests? What are 





Clarence E. Shaw 
Registered Representative 


Well, Why Don’t You? 


You can acquire an interest ina 
wide list of professionally se- 
lected stocks by buying shares 
of a Mutual Fund. Start with 
$10, $25, $50 a month or more, 
or any lump sum. 

Send for this 

free folder. 





Blueprint. 
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King Merritt & Co., Inc. 


A nationwide organization specializing 
in Mutual Funds 


Offices in principal cities 


Clarence E. Shaw 
P. 0. Box 6585 T Street Station 
Washington, D. C. 
LA. 6-1411 


his hobbies? Is there a fair degree 
of balance in his reading ? What ex- 
periences lead to his interest in 
world affairs? 


The above are but a sampling of 
questions that are asked George’s 
Teacher-Mother, Mrs. Geneva 
Burke Miller, Elementary Teacher 
at the Unity-High and Elementary 
School, Statesville, N. C. in Iredell 
County. This article is designed to 
relate some experiences that to a 
large extent account for the 
achievements of the boy. 


The first clue was a look at the, 
“Baby Book’, kept by Mrs. Miller 
from birth. Such observations as 
the first words he spoke, objects 
to which he was attracted, his first 
steps, his ability to distinguish be- 
tween mother, grand-mother, and 
father, his reaction to noise, music, 
toys, and nursery rhymes, is some 
of the information that is recorded 
in the book. Much of the story is 
told in pictures also. From the pic- 
tures and records one is able to 
detect such emotional traits as fear, 
anger, pleasure, affection, sympa- 
thy, imagination, understanding, 
reasoning, and vocabulary develop- 
ment. 

Children’s interests can not 
always be relied on as guides to 
what will be lasting, however 
books and pictures opened a whole 
new world to George Mason Miller, 
at the pre-school level of his de- 
velopment. The desire to know how 
horses, cows, and other animals 
ride on trains posed a problem that 
was finally solved by taking a train 
trip to Chicago to visit the stock 
yards. This experience gave real 
meaning to toy trains, and was the 
beginning of a lasting hobby. The 
interest was further stimulated in 
the second grade, when the Mother- 
Teacher developed a unit on trains 
and carried the entire class on a 
real train ride to visit the rail-road 
shops in Spencer, North Carolina. 
This experience created a desire to 
read about trains. Such books as, 
“The hittle Chuft,” Chaff’. “Ihe 
Little Train That Won A Medal’, 
and “Trains At Work”, were among 
favorites read. 


The 


- verse.” 


Iredell County Schools 


Another real life experience that 
helped keep this interest alive, was 
a shopping trip with mother to pur- 
chase a new toy train. A former 
first grade Teacher, Mrs. Mary N. 
Morrison was present and made 
this observation. ‘“The salesman de- 
scribed the many features of the 
toy trains. He stated with em- 
phasis, “This one will run in re- 
George answered immedi- 
ately, ‘““Let me see the verse.” 

When George Mason reached the 
third grade level, his father, Mr. 
Mason C. Miller was elected Prin- 
cipal of the Amity Consolidated 
Elementary School, George entered 
Mrs. Euva L. Mangum’s third 
grade. Mrs. Mangum has this to 
say. “At the third grade level, 
George Mason was intensely in- 
terested in books of travel. He 
found pleasure in the basic reader, 
“If I Were Going”’’, and the textfilm 
that accompanied this book. Some 
of the supplementary readers he 
chose to read were, “Sharing To- 
gether,” and, “Other Places’’. These 
books gave interesting accounts of 
Eurpoe and many other countries 
of the world. 


At this time the Miller family 
was traveling extensively during 
vacation. After each trip George 
Mason returned with many pam- 
phlets, pictures, and post cards, 
showing places visited. He shared 
his travel experiences with the 
class. He made talks that interest- 
ed his classmates. Many of the 
words he used were not part of his 
sight vocabulary, but this did not 
decrease his interest. He greatly en- 
joyed sharing his experiences with 
his peers. 

Mrs. Allie S. Clark, fourth grade 
teacher at the Amity School gave 
the following account of George 
Mason’s interests in travel at the 
fourth and sixth grade levels. ‘““The 
summer of 1953 meant Summer 
School for the entire Miller family, 
and further travel. This time a 
trans-continental trip and South of 
The Border, into Mexico. The Sum- 
mer work saw George through 
fourth grade and a new interest de- 
veloping—The United Nations. Dr. 
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Roma Gans of Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, N. Y. opened this 
avenue through a tour of the Unit- 
ed Nations Headquarters for her 
class. Mr. Miller made the tour, and 
as usual George went also. He was 
attracted to the flags of the mem- 
ber Nations. His father purchased 
two flags. He wanted more, thus his 
allowance, money for entertain- 
ment and any other he could earn, 
went to order flags from member 
nations. 


His reading interest served as 
the greatest influence in this phase 
of his development. This meant 
learning more about the people 
visited in his imaginary trip in his 
first Social Studies Book, Text, 
“Geography Around The World.” 
This experience was further en- 
couraged by social studies experi- 
ences provided through his study 
of, “American Nations”. This was 
enriched through the use of pro- 
jects, reports, and research, as well 
as map studies, map making, “My 
Weekly Reader’’, “World News Of 
The Week”, and libarary reading. 

1954 Christmas holidays were 
spent touring Florida and many of 
the Sotuhern States. These experi- 
ences were always shared with the 
class. 


Interest in the United Nations 
reached an all time high by the 
time George Mason reached the 
sixth grade. The Collection of Unit- 
ed Nations Flags was ever-growing. 
A deep interest in World affairs 
was being exhibited in his reading 
interest. It was also the beginning 
of an interest in population, and 
area per square mile, of countries 
sharing membership in the United 
Nations. More pamphlets, pictures, 
and other materials were collected 
from these countries. Through cor- 
respondence and personal contacts 
friendships with Ambassadors and 
delegates were begun, many of 
which continue today. His reading 
interests centered around ‘Times’, 
“News Week’, ‘National Geo- 
graphic”, “Current Events”, and 
the “United Nations Bulletin’. 
Travel in Canada and the New 
England States for Summer Vaca- 
tion in 1955 practically completed 
his coverage of Canada, the United 
States, and Mexico. During the 
summer of 1956 he toured the 
Bahamas. He never tired of a social 
studies period. 

NINETEEN 


for MARCH, 


The former teachers, School- 
mates and friends of George Mason 
Miller, felt confident the young 
student of world affairs would trip 
lightly up the eight Giant Steps on 
a Columbia Broadcasting Television 
Show and win the grand prize of a 
$10,000.00 scholarship to the col- 


lege of his choice. 


Each week when he left his peers 
at Unity School to board an East- 
ern Air-lines constellation and be 
flown to New York to appear on the 
show, he showed no sign of fear or 
frustration. This experience in his 
opinion was slightly different 
from his appearance on Dorothy 
Gordan’s “Youth Forum’’, sponsor- 
ed by the New York Times. In 
some respects it was similar to his 
appearance on, “Strike It Rich,” in 
May 1956. It was lots more fun than 
anything he had ever done, be- 
cause each step meant lots of 
prizes, things he really wanted. 
There were prizes for Mother and 
Daddy also. Prizes than an eleven 
year old boy could never dream of 
earning. A basement work-shop 
for Daddy, a deep freeze for 
Mother, an English Bike, portable 
typewriter, portable television, 
Steinway Piano, flash camera, and 
projector, a toy train are some of 
the prizes he received for each step. 
Then came the final question, the 
answer, a moment of silence, and 
then the announcer screaming, 
“vou are right’’! 


Could this really hapen to an 
eleven year old lad from Moores- 
ville, North Carolina. It could, and 
it did. However the contest did not 
have its beginnnig on a Columbia 
Broadcasting Television Show. The 
story is the outcome of pre-natal, 
and pre-school planning by a 
mother more than eleven years 
ago. It is the outcome of Elemen- 
tary School Teachers working 
to the end that every child will be 
guided to have the experiences that 
will make him the best possible 
citizen at every stage of his de- 
velopment. 


The story does not end here, this 
erowth must go on, with the 
mother always in the picture, with 
high school teachers guiding an- 
other level of development, with a 
goal to reach, completion of a col- 
lege course, and a bonus prize, a 
trip around the world. How the 


FIFTY-SEVEN 


Get In While The Gate Is 
Wide Open 


The five districts of the North Caro- 
lina Teachers Association are presently 
striving to enroll 250 new life members 
in the National Education Association 
by the end of our state convention in 
Charlotte, N. ©. April 11, 12, 


1957. 


and 13, 


Leading this concerted drive to meet 
the NEA Centennial Action Program 
(CAP) goal are the five NEA District 
Coordinators whose names appear be- 
low. The NCTA and NCEA are jointly 
the North 
state association is 


responsible’ for Carolina 


quota, and each 
going about its task with persistent and 


willing determination. 


Between now and the conclusion of 
our state meeting each district is urged 
fifty (50) new NEA life 
meet our NEA Building 
(All finance from NEA life 
memberships until May 31st. is 


sidered as Building Fund Money.) 


LON we COntals 
members to 
Fund share, 
con- 
Let 
us not shirk our great responsibility. 


To make possible an accurate pro- 
egress report any time during this 
special drive, each sponsor of new NEA 
life members is requested to process his 
applications through his district coordi- 
nator. 


During our state convention next 
month each NEA District Coordinator 
(or someone he designates) will have a 
special booth near the general registra- 
tion table for processing new NEA life 
membership applications and dispensing 
pins and buttons. 


Each NCTAer who will become a 
NEA life member during this vigorous 
campaign should apply through his 
own district. If such method is followed, 
each district can and shail attain its 


goal. 


The following NCTAers are NEA Co- 
ordinators for their respective districts: 
Piedmont—R. E. McIntyre, Burlington; 
Western—Miss Fay Cash, Winston- 
Salem; Southeastern — C. J. Barber, 
Clarkton; Coastal Plain — Walter A. 
Foster, Goldsboro; Northeastern— 
Henry D. Cooper, Ahoskie. 


Become a NEA “lifer” this school 
year and SAVE one hundred dollars 


($100.00). 


W. I. Morris 
NEA-NCTA Field Representative 


story will end can only be told by 
time, but ours is a great responsi- 
bility in determing what the end 
will be. 
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For 1. C. Teachers 


State Income Tax Intormation 


The time is again approaching for the 
annual filing of North Carolina State 
income tax returns. Revenue Commis- 
sioner Hugent G. Shaw has issued a gen- 
eral reminder to North Carolina citizens 
that the deadline for the filing of re- 
turns and payments is April 15, 1957. 

The Revenue Department has pointed 
out certain information which will be of 
interest particularly to new teachers and 
will be a refresher for others. There are 
certain special provisions in the Reve- 
nue Statutes for the deduction of ex- 
penses peculiar to the teaching profes- 
sion. 

One of the most important provisions 
is the allowance of a deduction for 
resident attendance at summer school. 
The teacher may deduct actual expenses 
up to a maximum of $250.00, and a 
schedule should accompany the return 
showing the amounts expended and to 
whom paid. (At one time the Depart- 
ment required that receipts be attached 
to the return for matriculation, lab, and 
other fees; however, a schedule item- 
izing the expenses is acceptable in lieu 
of the actual receipts.) The law does 
not provide for a deduction for cor- 
respondence course expenses. 

Teachers are entitled to travel ex- 
pense in connection with attending con- 
ventions, teachers’ meetings, etc., with 
this deduction limited to a maximum of 
$50.00. No deduction is allowed by the 
Statutes for commuting expenses; that 
is, the cost of going to and from school, 
as the law considers this type of expense 
a personal one. 

Certain educators in supervisory posi- 
tions and in vocational and home educa- 
tion activities may be entitled to an 
additional allowance for travel, provided 
a schedule is submitted which lists the 
expenses and reimbursements, if any, 
and explains the duties requiring the 
travel. As this travel normally will not 
consist of a large number of miles each 
year, the simplest method of accounting 
is to maintain an accurate record of the 
number of miles traveled for business 
purposes and claim on the income tax 
return a deduction of 7 cents per busi- 
ness mile, less any reimbursements by 
the School Board. 

Depreciation of an automobile may 
not be claimed unless all auto expenses 
for the year are shown, the total num- 
ber of miles driven for business and per- 
sonal reasons shown, and the percentage 
representing business miles applied to 
the expense figures. The Department 
will furnish upon request travel sched- 
ules to provide for this type of travel 
accounting. 

Teachers are entitled to claim a de- 
ductoin for dues paid to educational or- 
ganizations such as the National Educa- 
tion Assoication and the North Carolina 
Teachers Association. Dues to 
clubs, Womans Clubs, and other non- 
educational organizations are not de- 
ductible, as the law considers them to 
be personal expenses, 
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A deduction in the form of deprecia- 
tion may be claimed for professional 
books purchased for the teachers per- 
sonal library. Libraries normally should 
be depreciated over a ten-year period, 
which means that 10% of the cost may 
be deducted each year for ten years. 

The State Board of Education has ad- 
vised the Revenue Department that it 
is the rule of the State Board that sub- 
stitute teachers are to be paid by the 
School Board, and the regular teacher 
is not paid for the days he does not hold 
regular classes. Therefore, the teacher 
would not deduct the amount of the 
substitute teachers’ pay, as the regular 
teacher’s salary will already have been 
reduced by that amount and will not be 
reported by the regular teacher in gross 
income. 

Personal exemptions allowed on North 
Carolina returns differ considerably 
from those allowed on the Federal in- 
come tax returns. The State allows a 
single person or married woman, whose 
husband is entitled to the head of house- 
hold personal exemption of $2,000.00, a 
$1,000.00 personal exemption. A mar- 
ried man living with wife, a widow or 
widower with child under 21 years of 
age, or a single person who maintains 
a home and supports therein one or 
more dependent relatives may claim 
$2,000.00 personal exemption. A mar- 


ried woman whose husband has gross 
income, whether taxable or not, of less 
than $500.00 may claim the head of 
household personal exemption and de- 
pendency credit for children of the 
family, provided she furnishes more 
than half the major support for the 
family. For example, the husband was 
sick during the income year and earned 
a salary of $425.00 and his wife was 
employed, earning $2,500.00. She ob- 
viously furnished more than half the 
support for the two and is entitled to 
the $2,000.00 exemption. An exception 
to this rule is the person in business or 
farming who has gross receipts of more 
than $500.00 even though the business 
or farm operation may result in a loss. 
In such instance the husband will under 
the law, if he has more than $500.00 
gross receipts, be required to claim the 
head of household exemption; and the 
wife, although she has income greater 
than her husband’s, is limited to the 
$1,000.00 exemption. 

Dependents to be claimed must re- 
ceive more than 50% of their support 
from the taxpayer claiming credit. No 
two taxpayers may claim the same de- 
pendent. Children must be claimed by 
the father unless he has income of less 
than $500.00, in which case the mother 
may claim the exemption. 

For further information teachers are 
requested to consult the instruction 
sheet or contact the N. C. Department 
of Revenue in Raleigh or one of the 
branch offices, normally located in the 
county courthouses. 
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World Peace: A Must 
By C. A. CHICK, SR., Chairman 


Committee on International 


Relations! 


From the standpoint of the 
Judeo-Christian religion, the ulti- 
mate goal of mankind, so far as 
this present world is concerned, is 
universal peace based on the 
fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man. We look forward to 
that blissful day when ‘‘nations 
shall beat their swords into plow- 
shares and their spears into 
pruninghooks: nation shall not lift 
up sword against nation. Neither 
shall they learn war any more.” 
Moreover, we believe that “they 
that take to the sword shall perish 
with the sword.” 


But aside from the teachings of 
the Judeo-Christian religion, pres- 
ent-day conditions make it impera- 
tive that all of us concern ourselves 
with world peace—not simply lip 
services and platitudes—but active 
concern with world peace. The 
world was still big twenty-five 
years ago. To fly around it then 
was a novelty. Vision ended at the 
horizon. Since then man has learn- 
ed to use the air to shrink the 
earth. Today he circles the globe 
at jet speed. By air waves his voice 
may be heard a hemisphere away as 
easily as next door. By means of 
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net work television his sight 
pierces the barriers of continents. 
Today quick succession of elec- 
tronic advances has brought us the 
age of shrinking time and distance. 
Furthermore, the practice of re- 
gional specialization in production 
resulting in world-wide trade and 
commerce makes whole world so to 
speak, “next door neighbors.” 


All of the above makes it urgent- 
ly important that all organizations 
and especially educational organi- 
zations, which list among their 
functions that of influencing peo- 
ple’s thinking, and thus, their be- 
havior, give the matter of world 
peace a prominent part in all their 
teachings and public programs. We 
must go a little further than mere- 
ly teaching a unit on “peoples in 
far away lands.” We must strive 
in the teaching to develop an atti- 
tude for world peace. And, mind 
you, the problem of world peace is 
a much of a mind attitude, a desire 
for, a longing for, world peace as it 
is one of information about nations 
and peoples. 

No longer is the problem of 
world peace an abstract something. 
But, instead, it is a practical mat- 
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ter. Educators, therefore, must 
lead people into realizing that aside 
from the teaching of the Judeo- 
Christian religion regarding the 
fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man and world peace, from 
an enlightened selfish point of view 
their property, and even their 
sacred lives, are not secure unless 
there is world peace. 


Thus, schools should stimulate 
such a storng desire for world peace 
that citizens will become active 
participants for world peace. Such 
participation would include regis- 
tering and voting, endeavoring to 
prevent anyone’s being elected to 
handle our foreign affairs who may 
not be qualified for such. It would 
include also encouraging our citi- 
zens to become, and remain, well in- 
formed on matters pertaining to 
our foreign policy as well as that of 
other nations. 

Let’s not simply talk world peace. 
Let’s also become active citizens in 
favor of world peace. 

1. Other members of the Committee are: Mr. 
Jesse B. Dafford; Principal, Wallace High 
School, Wallace; Mr. Charles L. Hayes, Depart- 
ment of Education, A & T College; Mrs. Dora 
R. Humphrey, Supervisor, Gaston County 
Schools; Dallas; and Mr. Frank Weaver, Prin- 


cipal, Willow Grove Elementary School; Tar- 
boro, 
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WE MUST BE COMPETITIVE 


It has been fortunate that leadership in our State 
Association through the years has steered the mem- 
bership toward professional competence. Our leader- 
ship inherited this motivation from those pioneer 
institutions of higher learning which, early in our 
educational history, set high standards of per- 
formance in the training of professional leaders. 
Later, as other institutions began to take seriously 
the training of teachers, the trend had been estab- 
lished; our leadership had accepted the challenge 
to meet recognized standards set forth by the organ- 
ized profession. 


In the area of professional organization likewise 
we moved toward standards. There never was a 
marked hesitancy to approve programs of increased 
requirements for certification. Our membership 
has always, in the past, responded to every official 
call for increased support to the work of the organ- 
ized profession. As a result NCTA stands today 
sufficiently well organized, active, and affiliated to 
meet challenges for further progress in professional 
activities. Our NEA Research Division has recent- 
ly released a report to the state associations show- 
ing trends toward increased services rendered by 
state organizations to their membership. The report 
also shows trends toward increased costs of services 
in the state programs. NCTA has moved into posi- 
tion to go forward with those state associations 
which are setting the trend toward stronger profes- 
sional programs. In the pages of this issue of The 
Record we reproduce a part of the NEA report 
which shows the trend toward greater financial 
support for needed progress in state associations. 

State associations are classified by the Research 
Division at one point in the report into three classes 
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based on the level of financial support required for 
state association membership. They are: 
Low—those with dues of $5.00 or less 
Medium—those with dues from $5.01 to $10.00 
High—those with dues over $10.00 
In this classification NCTA stands at the top of the 
low group. But NCTA has moved forward in organ- 
ization, affiliation, activity, and in some areas of 
services to the extent that our classification should 
be well up in the middle group. We paid our way 
up in performance out of reserve funds, now ex- 
hausted, and the program upon which we are now 
launched will cost more than our present member- 
ship dues provide if it is to be continued and made 
efficient according to national standards. 

Stating the case another way, we began a pro- 
gram of competition when we began affiliation with 
NEA in 1951-52. Our affiliation gave us competitive 
opportunity. We have since carried on and as- 
sumed the competitive responsibility. We ought to 
remain competitive and go forward at a rate com- 
parable with the national trend. It will cost more 
to do this than our current dues provide. 


ABOUT NEA LIFE MEMBERSHIPS 


Our State Association has posted an enviable 
record in its subscription to the NEA Building 
Fund, through life memberships and through the 
efforts of our Division of Classroom Teachers in 
the Hall of Memories campaign. Every NCTA 
member who entered into an installment contract to 
pay for a life membership in NEA should follow 
through religiously and pay out the contract. The 
only excuse anyone should render for not paying 
out an NEA life membership contract would be in- 
ability to retain employment as a teacher in the 
United States, its territories, or commonwealths. 
Before such an excuse is rendered, any life member 
should seek the assistance of NEA in securing re- 
employment where an unjustified dismissal from a 
position is the cause of unemployment. NEA should 
render its members such service under the proposed 
expanded program of dues and services. 


The NEA Building Fund Campaign will end 
May 31st this year. At that time installment con- 
tracts for life memberships will cease to be available 
under current dues rates. NCTA will make its final 
effort to put over North Carolina’s goal of 
>160,000.00 to the building fund at the annual con- 
vention in Charlotte, April 11th-13th. Our NCTA- 
NEA field worker will have a staff set up to service 
this effort. After May 31st NEA life memberships 
under present rates will be subject to cash payment 
in full. 
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Implementing Our Professional Standards 


SOME HIGHLIGHTS OF THE PARKLAND, WASHINGTON CONFERENCE 


By NELSON H. HArRRIs, Chairman NCTA TEPS Committee, Shaw University 


The Parkland Conferenec marked the 
culmination of ten years of service of 
the National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards. 

The conference’s aim was to evaluate 
prograes in the professional standards 
movement during the past ten years 
and to project goals of the movement 
for the decade ahead. 

Emphasis was given to identifying the 
goals, in terms of minimum standards, 
which the profession should seek to 
achieve during the next ten years. 

The National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards 
hopes that the goals developed at the 
Parkland Conference will form the bases 
for action programs by state and local 
TEPS commissions and similar profes- 
sional groups. 


Overview of the Parkland Conference 

Until 1946 the teaching profession 
had never made a concerted and formal- 
ly organized effort to upgrade standards 
for its members as well as conditions 
under which they work. Thus, the Pro- 
fessional Standards Movement in Teach- 
ing, as an organized effort, is relatively 
new since it had its beginning in 1946 
with the establishment by the NEA of 
the National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards. 
The history and growth of the idea for 
such a Commission, the creation of 
NCTEPS, and the work of the organiza- 
tion for the first ten years of its exist- 
ence were set forth in the keynote ad- 
dress delivered by Ralph W. McDonald 
who was the first Executive Secretary of 
the Commission and who was a leading 
figure in the creation of the Commission. 


NCTEPS grew out of conditions 
created by World War II. During the 
war period, the quality of teaching in 
the public schools deteriorated to an 
alarming degree. The _ shortage of 
teachers resulted in lower certification 
and preparation standards since the 
salaries paid teachers lagged so far 
behind those of people working in de- 
fense plants and industries. At the end 
of World War II conditions became 
worse because teachers continued to 
migrate to industry at a time when the 
school enrollment was increasing at a 
comparatively rapid rate. Thus, NCTEPS 
was created and given the responsibility 
of developing and carrying forward a 
continuing program for the profession 
in matters of recruitment selection, 
preparation, certification, and advance- 
ment of professional standards for in- 
stitutions which prepare teachers. 

Immediately following its creation, 
NCTEPS called upon state education 
associations to establish parallel state 
TEPS commissions to take the lead in 
the professional standards movement 
within the states. A total of 50 state 
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commissions has been established. In 
addition, hundreds of local TEPS com- 
missions have been organized to assist 
the state commissioners. There is a feel- 
ing that the success of the Professional 
Standards Movement in teaching de- 
pends upon the full cooperation and 
work of such groups as state and local 
education associations, state depart- 
ments of education, teacher education 
institutions, and national professional 
organizations. 

At the national level, NCTEPS has 
conducted each year, since 1946, a 
national conference on some _ pressing 
problem of the professional standards 
movement, aimed at involving in the 
conference key leaders, with representa- 
tion from each of the states and terri- 
tories and all segments of the profession. 
In addition, NCTEPS has conducted 
annual regional conferences involving 
key leaders from each of the states in 
the region. The findings of these national 
and regional conferences are channeled 
to all parts of the United States through 
conferences conducted by the state and 
local TEPS commission. 

The Parkland Conference was organ- 
ized around four major problem areas, 
as follows: 


1. The Selective Processes for Prospective Mem- 
bers of the Profession. 

- The Teacher Education Program. 

- The Licensing of Members of the Profes- 
sion and Eccreditation of Institutions Pre- 
paring Them. 

4. Personnel Policies for Permanent Members 
of the Profession. 


There were 30 study groups in the 
conference. Hach used the same agenda 
and each considered all four major 
areas, with four outcomes as objectives 
of the deliberations: 


1. The identification of goals in 
areas for the decade ahead. 

2. The formulation of suggested action pro- 
grams within states to achieve these goals. 

3. The formulation of suggested action pro- 
grams at the national level to implement 
these goals. 

4. The identification of needed research which 
would help contribute to the achievement of 
the goals and suggestion of action programs. 
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The Selective Processes for Prospective 
Members of the Profession 


The selective processes for prospective 
members of the profession include the 
concept of encouraging the most fit for 
teaching as well as rejecting the unfit. 

The Parkland Conference study 
groups outlined the following goals that 
should be carefully considered in select- 
ing prospective members of the profes- 
sion: 


1. Recognition of teacher education institutions 
of the necessity of setting and adhering to 
appropriate, minimum standards in the 
selection of prospective members of the 
profession. 

. Development of appropriate standards for 
admission to and retention in teacher educa- 
tion programs. 

3. Recognition and effectuation by the organ- 
ized teaching profession of its responsibility 

for participating in the recruitment and 
selection of prospective members of the 
profession. 
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4. Recognition and effectuation by the general 
public and school boards of their responsi- 
bility for participating in the recruitment 
and selection of prospective members of the 
profession. 

. Expansion of guidance programs on various 
school levels to provide a more adequate 
understanding of teaching as a career and of 
the role of public education in a democratic 
society. 

6. Development of sufficient flexibility in 
teacher education programs to permit per- 
sons to enter the teacher education program 
at different points. 


The study groups at the Parkland 
Conference proposed the following 
action program designed to achieve in 
the decade ahead the first goal: 


1. National, state, and local TEPS committees 
should continue to give publicity to the 
fact that lowering of standards for admission 
to teaching not only perpetuates inferior 
teaching upon children, but even decreases 
the number who would choose teaching as a 
career. 

2. Adequate publicity should be given to effec- 
tive selective programs as practiced by lead- 
ing teacher education institutions. 

3. Annual statistics on teacher supply and de- 
mand should continue to be made available 
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by NCTEPS and state, city, and county 
authorities. 
4. State certfiication officers should exercise 


proper authority over selective procedures as 
well as over course requirements 

. Accrediting organizations should be urged to 
give increasing attention to the standards of 
selection and retention employed by teacher 

education institutions. 

6. Joint meetings should be held on the local, 
state and national level with respresentatives 
of teacher education institutions and with 
representatives of the American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education to explore 
the possibilities of setting appropriate stand- 
ards for admission to and retention in teach- 
er education. 


The study groups urged the following 
action program designed to achieve, in 
the decade ahead, the goal of the de- 
velopment of appropriate standards for 
admission to and retention in teacher 
education programs: 


1. Substantial grants of aid should be obtained 
from the federal government (U. S. Office 
of Education) and from private sources for 
an expansion of coordinated research activi- 
ties on teacher competencies and standards 
for selection of prospective teachers, and the 
results of such research should be widely 
disseminated. 

. Pending the devolpment through research, 
of a total structure of competencies to be 
measured objectively, there should be formu- 
lated by representative groups minimum 
standards for selection and retention in 
teacher education programs. 


The study groups recommended the 
following action program for the decade 
ahead to achieve the third goal: 
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1. There should be an expansion of local and 
regional TEPS organizations for active 
participation in the planning and revitali- 
zations of teacher education programs, in- 
cluding selective recruitment. 

2. NCTEPS should assume leadership in the 
revitalization of teacher education programs, 
including policies of selective recruitment. 

3. Local recruitment programs should be de- 
veloped and carried out as a _ coordinated 


effort involving the organized profession, 
teacher education institutions, and liberal 
arts colleges. 

The following action programs was 


recommended for the decade ahead to 


achieve the fourth goal: 

1. State and local TEPS commissions should 
expand the efforts initiated by the NCTEPS 
to involye the general public and _ school 
boards in the professional standards move- 
ment. 

2. Selective processes for members of the pro- 
fession implies not only rejection of the un- 
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fit but encouragement of the most fit to 
enter the profession. 


The following action program was 
recommended for the decade ahead to 
achieve the fifth goal: 


of guidence materials and 
in teaching, 


1. The expansion 
activities dealing with careers 


particularly in elementary and secondary 
schools. y 
2. The number of FTA clubs in_ secondary 


schools should be rapidly increased. 

3. More extensive arrangements should be made 
for secondary school youth to visit teacher 
education institutions as a part of career 
programs. 

4. Guidance facilities in institutions of higher 
learning should be greatly expanded. 

5. Teacher education programs will have to 
be revised to provide more exploratory ex- 
periences designed to reveal personality 
traits of prospective teachers. Teachers in 
training should be given many opportunities 
to work with children. 

6. Objective evaluative instruments with great- 
er predictive reliability as to fitness for a 
teaching career should be devised. 


The following action program for the 
decade ahead was recommended for 
achieving the sixth goal: 

1. Regional and national meetings 
should be held by representative groups 
to recommend plans which would permit 
flexibility of entrance to teacher educa- 
tion programs. Such flexibility would be 
consistent with the maintenance of high 
professional standards and appropriate 
selective processes. 

2. Pending the formulation of some 
generally acceptable plan, there should 
be compiled and distributed a statement 
of practices in leading teacher education 
institutions for providing flexibility in 
curriculum so as to permit entrance to 
the teacher education program at dif- 
ferent points. 


: Goals For Teacher Education 
Programs 
The Parkland Conference identified 
the following nine major goals in this 
area: 


1. Development of a well-designed pattern for 
the education of teachers by every teacher 
education program. 

2. Adoption and enforcement of the minimum 
preparation requirement of completion of a 
four-year teacher education program _ for 
beginning teachers. For 
member of the teaching profession, there 
should be a minimum preparation require- 
ment of five years of college with full 
certification only after one or more years of 
successful teaching experience. 

3. Adoption and enforcement of the minimum 
preparation requirement of five college years 
for beginning school administrators. For 
fully qualified school administrators or su- 
pervisors, the minimum preparation require- 
ment should be six years of college prepara- 
tion, plus a period of several years of suc- 
cessful teaching experience at the level at 
which the person plans to work as an ad- 
ministrator or supervisor. 

4. Development of teacher education programs 
which are challenging, realistic, and enforce 
rigorous standards. Such programs should 
include general education, professional edu- 
cation, and subject matter concentration. 

5. Combination, into one comprehensive, inte- 
grated course, professional courses in the 
materials of instruction and techniques for 
the best use of these materials in guiding 
the learning experiences of children. 

6. Recognition of the need of all teachers to 
complete an area of subject matter special- 
ization. 

7. Development of all teacher education institu- 
tions of effective programs of follow-up of 
their recent graduates and of assisting with 
the inservice education efforts of school 
personnel in their areas. 

8. Recognition by colleges and universities of 
professional status for staff members of 
schools of education, teachers of the profes- 
sional education courses, and students en- 
rolled in teacher education curricula. 

9. Recognition of the task of improving a 
teacher education program as a cooperative 
responsibility, involving professors of educa- 
tion and subject matter courses, personnel of 
state departments of education, public school 
personnel, and lay groups. 
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a fully qualified 


It was emphasized that the professors 
in the teacher education program must 
be paid salaries commensurate with 
their importance and the educational 
background and experience required if 
superior young people are to be attract- 
ed to our teacher education programs. 
At present, many beginning teachers 
with only the baccalaureate degree are 
receiving higher salaries than their 
college professors with advanced de- 
grees and many years of experience. 


The Licensing of Members of The 
Profession and Accreditation of 
Institutions Preparing Them 

The Parkland Conference study 
groups listed the following goals with 
respect to teacher certification of institu- 
tions preparing teachers: 


1. Recognition of the teaching license, certifi- 


cate, or credential as the badge of the 
professional teachers in every state and 
territory. 


2. Adoption and enforcement of the minimum 
requirement for professional certification of 
several years of successful beginning teach- 
ing experience, and a fifth year of college 
study. 

3. Adoption and enforcement of the minimum 
preparation for beginning teachers of four 
years of college study, including academic 
and professional studies and a_ bachelor’s 
degree. 

4. Achievement of national reciprocity in 
teacher certification through achievement of 


professional standards for teachers in all 
states and territories. 
5. Development of cooperative and increased 


participation of members of the profession 
in defining and enforcing certification stand- 
ards. 

6. Development, cooperatively, of well-defined 
standards for teacher educational programs, 
and effective procedures for the approval of 
teacher education institutions in all states 
and territories. 

. Accrediation of the general college programs 
of all institutions of higher learning author- 
ized to prepare teachers, by the appropriate 
regional accrediting association. 

. Recognition of the accreditation of an in- 
stitution’s teacher education program by the 
National Council for Accreditation of Teach- 
er Education as indicative of a program of 
teacher education of high quality. 

9. Development of increased participation of 
the teaching profession in the process of 
setting standards for and accrediting teach- 
er education programs. 


Well organized state action programs 
are necessary for achieving the goals 
listed above. Such action programs 
should involve state associations, state 
TEPS, institutions of higher learning, 
NCTEPS, and similar professional 
groups and agencies. 

It is predicted, in the near future, 
that detailed certification requirements 
will be abandoned, and that increased 
emphasis will be given on some form of 
internship. 

Each of the study groups concluded 
that the inssuance of the traditional 
“life certificates’? should be abondoned. 
It was felt that life certificates tend to 
protect many teachers who will not con- 
tinue to improve since they are per- 
mitted to teach without meeting certain 
periodic requirements. 


~ 
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Personnel Policies for Permanent 
Members of the Profession 
The Parkland Conference study groups 

listed the following goals as being im- 

portant in the personnel policies area: 
1. Development of a cooperative and formally 
adopted program of personnel policies for 
each local school system in the United 
States. 

De Development of intensified selective teacher 
recruitment programs, both long-range and 
inmmediate, and local, state, and national, 
to help assure an adequate supply of quali- 


fied new teachers for our public schools of 
the coming decades. 
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3. Development and adoption of higher local 
selection standards (bachelor’s degree as a 
minimum preparation requirement) and 
strengthened screening procedures to assure 
that only superior, qualified candidates are 
appointed to teaching positions. 

4, Adoption and publication of local salary 
policies and schedules based upon wise and 
equitable provisions and adequate pay levels, 
and resulting in salaries which will attract 
and hold needed personnel. 

5. Fostering of additional researches and ex- 
perimentation to find practical and construc- 
tive ways to recognize and reward superior 
teachers. 

6. Development of a program assuring for 
each member a reasonable teaching load, 
adequate assistance in non-teaching matters, 
and a clear understanding of duties. 

7. Improvement of teacher efficiency and in- 
creased morale through provisions of good 
working conditions, and observance of sound 
human relations in all dealings among school 


personnel. 
8. Provision for vitalized and expanded in- 
service educational opportunities, focused 


upon curricular and teaching problems in 
the local school system and directed to the 
continued growth and improvement of all 
staff members. 

9. Extension to regular teachers in all school 
districts of the tenure protection and job 
security now enjoyed by the majority of 
teachers. 

10. Provisions for adequate retirement 
for all teachers. 

11. Provision for wise, democratic school leader- 
ship. 

12. Development of greater acceptance by teach- 
er associations of responsibility for the con- 
duct of their members, especially through 
professional growth activities, through de- 
velopment and observance of codes of ethics, 
and through participation in appropriate 
phases of necessary disciplinary actions. 


Each study group considered tenure 
to be of basic importance both in main- 
taining a vigorous profession and in 
raising standards of personnel staffs. It 
was said that all states should have 
effective tenure laws that would protect 
teachers from unwarranted suspension, 
demotion, dismissal, and fear and 
frustration. 


It was further stressed that substitute 
teachers should be required to meet 
certain mimimum standards, and that 
they should be placed on salary sched- 
ules which recognize their education and 
teaching experience. In the majority of 
states, substitute teachers receive poor 
pay and serve without tenure protection 
and retirement benefits. 

Finally, it was emphasized that the 
improvement of working conditions in 
public schools is one of the most im- 
portant areas in which personnel policies 
need to be more fully developed and 
more faithfully carried out. It was 
frequently said at the Parkland Con- 
ference that our basic problem is not 
recruitment of teachers, but holding 
them, after we get them. To do a better 
job of holding teachers, we must give 
more attention to working conditions 
and to the vitally important human re- 
lationships within schools which in nu- 
merous Ways each day directly affect 
teachers and their classroom work. 

If working conditions and higher 
morale are to be improved, personnel 
actions of assignment, transfer, work 
load, extra duties, leaves of absence, and 
promotion must be carefully reviewed 
and fully discussed with teachers and 
association representatives. 

It should be remembered that the de- 
velopment of good employee relations 
pays off in improved morale, better per- 
formance, and greater educational 
achievement. Every employee counts 
and should be treated fairly and equita- 
bly. 


income 
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CONVENTION PROGRAM 
GENERAL CALENDAR 


Theme: ‘An Educated People Moves Freedom Forward’’ 


1. Wednesday, April 10—-Meeting of Executive Committee, 
W. Char. Sr. H. S. 

2. Thursday, April 11, 1:00 P.M.—Registration of Delegates 
Begins, N. W. Jr. H. S. Gym. 

3. Thursday, April 11, 3:00 P.M—First General Session, 
INE Wi Jt. EL. Ss) Aud. 

4. Thursday, April 11, 5:30 P.M.—Sessions of Unified 
Committees, Classrooms, N. W. Jr. H. S. 

5. Thursday, April 11, 8:00 P.M.—Second General Session, 
INGE Vie eee AU. 


6. Friday, April 12, 9:00 A.M.—Section Meetings 
7. Friday, April 12, 11:00 A.M—Department Meetings 
8. Friday, April 12, 12:30 P.M—General Luncheon, N. W. 


Jr. H. S. and W. Char. Sr. H. S. Cafeterias, Local Restau- 
rants and Hotels 

9. Friday, April 12, 2:00 P.M—Section & Department Meet- 
ings (Continued Where Necessary ) 

10. Friday, April 12, 3:30 P.M.—Division Meetings 

11. Friday, April 12, 5:30 P.M.—Classroom Teachers Banquet, 
W. Char. Sr. H. S. Cafeteria 

12. Friday, April 12, 8:00 P.M—Third General Session, Ovens 
Auditorium 

13. Friday, April 12, 10:00 P.M.—Informal Social Occasion, 
NWea@han ota Foo. «Gyn. 

14 Saturday, April 13, 10:30 A.M—Fourth General Session, 
N. W. Jr. H. S. Aud.- 


THE PROGRAM 


First General Session 


Thursday, April 11, 1957 
3:00 P.M. 
N. W. Jr. H. S. Auditorium 
Band Concert—2:30 P. M. 
N. W. Jr. H. S. Band, Donald Matheus, Director 
Choral Selections— 
N. W. Jr. H. S. Mixed Chorus, Gwendolyn Jenkins, Director 


Program 3:00_P.M. 


Presiding—Dr. S. D. Williams, President NCTA 
Invocation and Pledge of Allegiance 
Introductory Remarks 
Reports: 
Credentials Committee 
Executive Committee 
Legislative Committee 
Auditor 
Preliminary Report of Resolutions Committee 
Preliminary Report of Budget Committee 
Report of Hammocks Beach Corporation 
Presentation by NEA Director and Panel 
Announcements 
Platform Guests: State Chairman of NEA Unified Committees 


Second General Session 


Thursday, April 11, 1957 
7:30 P.M. 
N. W. Jr. H. S, Auditorium 
Band Concert 
Second Ward High School Band 
L. Augustus Paige, Director 
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Program 8:00 P.M. 
Piesiding—Mr. C. J. Barber, Vice President NCTA 
Music—Second Ward High School, Charlotte, N. C. 
Invocation 
Presentation of Colors and Pledge of Allegiance 
Greetings: 
Hon. Phil Van Every, Mayor, Charlotte, N. C. 
Mr. Oliver Davis, President, Charlotte Teachers Association 
Dr. E. H. Brown, Director, Carver Jr. College, Charlotte 
Response—Mrs. Nelle A. Coley, Greensboro City Schools 
President's Annual Message—Dr. S. D. Williams, President 
NCTA. 
Music—Second Ward High School 
Introduction of Guest Speaker 
Address—Dr. Martin W. Essex, Superintendent of Schools, 
Akron, Ohio 
Announcements 
Music—Second Ward High School 
Platform Guests: 
Members of Executive Committee, Presidents of Local 
Associations, Local and Visiting Dignitaries 


Third General Session 
Friday, April 12, 1957 
lari ee Eel 
Ovens Auditorium 
Band Concert 
West Charlotte Sr. High School Band 
John L. Holloway, Director 


Program 8:00 P.M. 
Presiding—Dr, S. D. Williams, President NCTA 
Music—West Charlotte Sr. H. S. Mixed Chorus 
Invocation 
Presentation of Colors and Pledge of Allegiance 
Greetings: 
Mr. J. E. Grigsby, Prin., Second Ward High School 
Dr. E. H. Garinger, Supt., Charlotte City Schools 
Mr. J. W. Wilson, Supt., Mecklenburg County Schools 
Dr. J. W. Seabrook, Acting President, Johnson C, Smith 
University 
Mrs. A. Z. Zanders, Pres., Charlotte PTA Council 
Music—West Charlotte Sr. High School 
litroduction of Guest Speaker 
Address—Dr. W. J. L. Wallace, President, West Va. State Col- 
lege, Institute W. Va. 
Music—West Charlotte Sr. High School 
Platform Guests: 
Members of State Dept. of Public Instruction, College 
Presidents, NEA Coordinators, NCTA Division Chairmen, 
NCTA Past Presidents, Local and Visiting Dignitaries. 


Fourth General Session 
Saturday , April 13, 1957 
10:30 A.M. 
N. W. Jr. High School Auditorium 
Presiding—Dr. S. D. Williams, President NCTA 
Mr. Curtiss Todd, Parliamentarian 

Pledge of Allegiance 
Reports: 

Necrology Committee 

Credentials Committee 

ixecutive Secretary 

Treasurer 

Executive Committee 

NEA Director 

Final Report of Resolutions Committee 

Final Report of Budget Committee 

Time and Place Committee 

Hlections and Canvassing Committee 
Other Business 
Installation of Officers 
Benediction 


Division, Department, and Section Meetings 
The officers of Divisions, Departments, and Sections named 
at the beginning of each announced program are, in order, 
Chairman, Secretary, and Program Director. The Chairman 
is the first named in each case. When no third person is 
named, the Chairman serves as Program Director, 
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Division of Classroom Teachers 
Friday, April 12, 1957 
370 OEE 
West Charlotte High School Gymnasium 
Mrs. Esmeralda R. Hawkins, Rocky Mount 
Mrs. Edna CG. Revels, Winston-Salem 
Mrs. Elizabeth S. Randolph, Charlotte 
Program Topic: “Classroom Teacher—Key To An Educated 
People” 
Panel: “The Key Opens The Door To Professional Growth” 
Discussion Period 
Presentation of a Skit from the Charlotte Unit 


Division of Specialized Education 
Friday, April 12, 1957 
Bio Ome vie 
Room 21, N. W. Jr. High School or Larger Auditorium 
Mr. G. L. Foxwell, Raleigh 
Mr. H. H. Price, Wadesboro 
Program Topic: ‘Rural Development—Needed Adjustments 
to Improve the Opportunities for Low-Income Families 
Either Within or Outside Agriculture” 
Speaker to be Announced 
Educational Demonstrations: “Raise a Square Meal Around 
the Home” and “Grow It Don’t Buy It.” 


Division of Administrators and Supervisors 
Friday, April 12, 1957 
SoU Eye is 
Northwest Junior High School Auditorium 
Mr. N. M. McMillan, Weldon 
Mrs. Leona Daniels, Rocky Point 
Program Topic: “Even Better Education” 
Speaker: Dr. William H. Cartwright, Dean, School of Hduca- 
tion, Duke University, Durham, N. C. 
Discussion Period 


Division of Higher Education 
Eriday, April 12, 1957 
300) eM 
Library Annex, Johnson C. Smith University 
Dr. Chauncey G. Winston, Greensboro 
Dr. Marguerite S. Frierson, Fayetteville 
Program Topic: “An Hxample of Progress in Integration 
in Higher Education” 
Speaker: Dr. William J. L. Wallace, President, West Va. State 
College, Institute, West Va. 
Discussion Period 
3rief Business Session 


Department of Elementary Education 
Friday, April 12, 1957 
11:00 A.M. 
Northwest Junior High School Auditorium 
Mrs. G. R. Cheek, Durham 
Mrs. Ruth M. Lawrence, Tarboro 

Convention Theme 

Speaker: Atty. Jean Murrell Capers, Cleveland, Ohio 
Discussion Period 


Department of Secondary Education 
Friday, April 12, 1957 
230.0) PSM: 
Northwest Junior High School Auditorium 

Mrs. Nelle A. Coley, Greensboro 

Miss Spellman Lane, Charlotte 

Mrs. Olga B. Myers, Greenville 
Speaker: Dr. EK. R. Edmonds 
Discussion Period 


Department of Home Economics Teachers 
Friday, April 12, 1957 
OO Reeve 
Home Heonomics Room, Northwest Junior High School 
Mrs. Lemuel R. Boulware, Gastonia 
Mrs. Dorothy R. Womble, Kings Mountain 
Speaker: Mr. Thomas W. Flowers, Horticulture Specialist, 
A .& T. College, Greensboro 
Lemonstrations from Outstanding Textile Mill 
Business Session 


bo 
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Department of Vocational Agriculture Teachers 
Friday, April 12, 1957 
11:00 A.M. 
Room 24, Northwest Junior High School 
Mr. H. M. Hargrave, Acme 
Mr. J. H. Dickens, Elm City 
Program Topic: “Changes Needed in Vocational Agriculture” 
Speaker: Dr. C. C. Scarborough, Head, Agricultural Education 
Dept., North Carolina State College, Raleigh, IN@ Cz 
Discussion Period 


Department of Industrial Education Teachers 
Friday, April 12, 1957 
11:00 A.M. 
Industrial Arts Building, W. Charlotte Senior High School 
W. D. Bryant, Wilmington 
Mrs. I. D. Mack, Wilmington 
Program Topic: “A Student’s View of Vocational Education” 
The Need for Vocational Counseling 
The Most Effective Methods of Vocational 
Counseling 
Vocational Counseling — A Teacher-Student 
Venture 
Results of Vocational Counseling 
Summary & Conclusion 
Discussion Period 


Department of Music Teachers 
Friday, April 12, 1957 
11:00 A.M. 
Band Room and Adjoining Rooms, N. W. Jr. H.S. 
Mrs. E. M. Kelly, Raleigh 
Mr. Robert Simmons, Southern Pines 
Mr. J. L. Edwards, Raleigh 
Program Topic: ‘Expanding Our Music Horizons in the 
Public Schools” 
Teaching Strings—Mr. Bernard Mason, Howard University 
Discussion Period 
The Choir or Mixed Chorus—Mrs. Evelyn White, Howard 
University 
The Band—Mr. John L, Holloway, West Charlotte Sr. High 
School Band Director 





Department of Health and Physical Education 
Friday, April 12, 1957 
11:00 AM. 
West Charlotte Senior High School Gymnasium 
Mr. H. B. Pullen, Raleigh 
Mrs. Georgia Exum, Louisburg 
Miss Alma Blake, Charlotte 
Program Topic: “Testing-A Basis of a Sound Physical Edu- 
cation Program”’ 
Demonstrators: Mr. H. B. Pullen, Mr. George L. Foxwell, and 
Miss Alma Blake 
Discussion Period 
Other Demonstrations by Groups from Western Area 


Department of Business Education Teachers 
Friady, April 12, 1957 
11:00 A.M. 
Business Room, W. Charlotte Senior High School 
Mr. J. V. Turner, Durham 
Mrs. E. M. Brown, Durham 
Miss Lillie M. Jones, Oxford 
Program Topic: “Meeting the Challenge of Today’s Youth 
Through Better Business Training” 
Speaker To Be Announced 
Discussion Period—Dr. S. B. Fulbright, Moderator 
Business Session 


Department of Extension Education 
Friday, April 12, 1957 
TL OO) JN GIME 
Room 28, Northwest Junior High School 
Mr. H. H. Price, Wadesboro 
This Department will meet in joint session with the Divis- 
ion of Specialized Education 
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Department of Librarians 


Friday, April 12, 1957 
11:00 A.M. 


Library, West Charlotte Senior High School 
Mrs. Mavis Horne Lloyd, Winston-Salem 
Miss Miriam Ricks, Zebulon 
Mrs. Joyce McLendon, Raleigh 

Program Topic: “Promoting International Understanding 

through Library Services 
Discussion Period: ‘Proposals for an Immediate Program 

to be Initiated Relative to Institutionalized Persons.” 


Department of Supervisors 
Thursday, April 11, 1957 
0'0) Pave 


Northwest Junior High School 
Mrs. Mabel H. Davis, Louisburg 
Miss Teresa M. Callender, Fayetteville 
Theme: ‘Education and the Future, Appraisal and Planning” 
Re CuSbra ULOM see secon 12:00-12:55 P.M. 


Program 1:00 P.M. 


Presiding—Miss Teresa M. Callender, Vice-Chairman, Dept. 
of Supervisors 

Prayer 

Greetings from State Department Personnel 

Recognition of Visitors 

Presentation of Speaker 

Address—Mrs. M. W. Turner, Special Education, North Caro- 
lina College, Durham 

Discussion Period 

Business Session 


Department of Principals 
11:00 A.M. 
IDFA os wonel ILA, ALES) fi 


York Road—Marie Davis Gymnasium 
Mr. E. E. Waddell, Albemarle 
Speaker: Dr. Martin W. Essex, Superintendent of Schools, 
Akron, Ohio 
Coffee Hour following session 


Department of Guidance 
Friday, April 12, 1957 
11:00 A.M. 


Room 102, West Charlotte Senior High School 
Mr. Arthur F. Jackson, Greensboro 
Mrs. C. T. Toole, Hamlet 
Program Topic: “Facilitation of Guidance Services” 
Panel: “The Individual Inventory” 
Discussion Period 


Department of College Instruction 
Friday, April 12, 1957 
9:00 A.M.—11:00 A.M. 


Library Annex, Johnson C. Smith University 
Dr. A. E. Weatherford, Durham 
This Department will meet at 9:00 A, M. in joint session with 
the High School Section of Mathematics and Science Teachers 


Department of Future Teachers of America 
Friday, April 12, 1957 
11:00 A.M. 


Biddle Memorial Auditorium—Administration Building 
Johnson C. Smith University 
Mrs. Cordelia L. Stiles, Charlotte 
Mrs. Loreno M. Marrow, Greensboro 
Program Topic: ‘Role of the FTA in a Changing Society” 
Speaker: Tio be Announced 
Discussion Period 
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Department of Art Teachers 
Friday, April 12, 1957 
11:00 A.M. 
Art Room, West Charlotte Senior High School 
Mrs. Madge B. Allen, Greenville 
Mrs. Mary Backus, Rocky Mount 
Mrs. Esther Hill, Charlotte 

Workshops 
Discussion Period 


Department of Teachers of Exceptional Children 
Friday, April 12, 1957 
11:00 A.M. 
Room 104, West Charlotte Senior High School 
Mrs. Elizabeth D. Koontz, Salisbury 
Mrs. Shirley T. Frye, Greensboro 
Miss Beulah Williams, Raleigh 
Program Topic: “The Handicapped Child: An Important Part 
of An Educated People” 
Panel Presentation: “What Psychological Findings Can Mean 
to the Teacher” 
Discussion Period 
Demonstration 


Department of Audio Visual Aids 
Friday, April, 12, 1957 
TESCO) TEAM. 
Place to be Announced 
Mr. A. H. Peeler, Greensboro 
Program to be Announced 


Department of Retired Teachers 
Friday, April 12, 1957 
11:00 A.M. 
Room 102, West Charlotte Senior High School 
Mr. L. H. Hall, Salisbury 
Mr. BE. J. Hayes, Plymouth 
Program Topic: “The Role of the Retired Teacher in the Pro- 
gram of the North Carolina Teachers Association” 
Speaker: Mrs. Ida H. Duncan, Past President NCTA, Reids- 
ville City Schools 
Discussion Period 


Section of Primary Teachers 
Friday, April 12, 1957 
2:00 P.M. 
Biddleville Elementary School Auditorium 
Mrs. Nannie H. Martin, New Bern 
Mrs. Ruby M. Banks, Raleigh 
Mrs. Audrey G. Wall, Albemarle 
Convention Theme 
Speaker: Atty. Robert D. Glass, New Bern, N. C. 
Discussion Period 


Section of Grammar Grade Teachers 
Friday, April 12, 1957 
2:00 P.M. 
Double Oaks Elementary School Auditorium 
Mr. T. E. Basnight, Graham 
Mr. C. C. Boone, Edenton 
Program Topic: “The Role of Grammar Grade Teachers in 
Moving Freedom Forward” 
Speaker: Mrs. Lucy S. Herring, Elementary Supervisor, 
Asheville City Schools 
Discussion Period 


Sectionjotf English Teachers 
Friday, April 12, 1957 
9:00 A.M. 
Library, West Charlotte Senior High School 
Mrs. Carrye H. Kelley, Greensboro 

Mrs. Thelma B. Sandifer, Greensboro 

Mrs. Loreno M. Marrow, Greensboro 
Program Topic: “Language Arts—a Key to the Understand- 

ing of Freedom” 

Discussion Period 
Reports of Districts and Workshop 
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Section of Social Science Teachers 
Friday, April 12, 1957 
9:00 A.M. 


Room 104, West Charlotte Senior High School 
Mrs. Ida F. Jenkins, Greensboro 
Mrs. A. M. McMillan, Wilmington 
Dr. Evelyn Johnson, Durham 
Program Topic: “Organizing for Affiliation with the National 
Council for the Social Studies” 
Report of Nominating Committee 
Installation of Officers 
Address: Dr. William H. Cartwright, President, National 
Council for the Social Studies, Duke University 
Discussion Period 


Section of Science and Mathematics Teachers 
Friday, April 12, 1957 
9:00 A.M. 


Room 301, West Charlotte Senior High School 
Mrs. Aquilla R. McCall, Bladenboro 
Mrs. J. Cooper Byrd, Lumberton 
Program Topic: “Bridging the Gap Between the High School 
and the College in Mathematics.” 


Section of Foreign Language Teachers 
Friday, April 12, 1957 
1:00-3:00 P.M. 


Room 205, West Charlotte Senior High School 
Miss Annie E. Bowers, North Wilkesboro 
Miss Thelma Stokes, Charlotte 

Program Topic: “How T'o Teach Foreign Languages More 
Effectively” 

The Teaching of French: Prof. J. J. Adam, Chairman, Depart- 
ment of Romance Languages, Johnson C. Smith Univers- 
ity 

The Teaching of Spanish: Miss Mertye Rice, Chairman, De- 

partment of Romance Languages, West Charlotte Senior 
High School 
Discussion Period 
Business Session 


Section of Elementary School Principals 
Friday, April 12, 1957 
9:00 A.M. 


Biddleville Elementary School Auditorium 
Mr. O. N. Freeman, Charlotte 
Mr. C. C. Paschal, Kittrell 
Mr. E. T. Artis, Reidsville 
Program Topic: ‘“Stressing Moral and Spiritual Values Im- 
proves Discipline” 
Panel Topics: “The Home as a Factor in School Discipline” 
“The Church as a Factor in School Discipline” 
“The Community as a Factor in School Discipline” 
Discussion Period 
Business Session 
Educational Tour 


Section of High School Principals 
Friday, April 12, 1957 
9:00 A.M. 


Room 101, West Charlotte Senior High School 
Dr. S. E. Durante, Mount Olive 
Program to be Announced 


Section of Industrial Arts Teachers 
Friday, April 12, 1957 
9:00 A.M. 


Industrial Arts Building, West Charlotte Senior High School 
Mr. J. C. Levingston, Raleigh 
Program to be Announced 


Section of Educational Secretaries 
Friday, April 12, 1957 
9:00 A.M. 


Typing Room—Northwest Junior High School 
Mrs. Mable B. Wright, Raleigh 
Program to be Announced 
Section of Local Unit Officers 
Friday, April 12, 1957 
9:00 A.M. 
Room 22, Northwest Junior High School 


DUES ARE ON THE INCREASE 


(Continued from page 2) 


is 3.2 percent per year for the 12- 
year period. The year to year gains 
in the beginning of the period were 
small, slacking off in 1950-51 and 
1951-52. From 1952-53 to 1955-56, 
the trend in percent membership 
gain of each year over the previous 
year is again upward. 


FOOTNOTES 


These figures do not include data for 15 state 
associations whose membership and dues rates 
were not reported in the NEA HANDBOOK prior 
to 1950-51. These 15 associations were the second 
to affiliate with NEA from those Southern states 
which have separate professional associations 
representing majority and minority teachers. 
Eight of these associations have increase dues 
since 1950-51. Also, figures are not available on the 
dues increases of the associations of teachers of 
New York City. 


21944-45 data do not include the rates of the 15 
minority teachers associations or the teachers as- 
sociations of New York City and Alaska. 


31955-56 data do not include the rates of the 
teachers associations of New York City. All other 
assoviations of the states and territories are in- 
cluded. 
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VThe average annual salary figure for Oregon 
for the year of adoption (1944-45) is from: U. S. 
Office of Education, Federal Security Agency. 
Statistics of State School Systems, 1944-45. Statis- 
tical Circular, SRS-11.0-27. Washington, D. C.: 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, February 1947. All other annual salary 
figures are estimates of the NEA Research Divi- 
sion. 


ABOUT HOUSING FOR 76TH 
ANNUAL CONVENTION 


The Housing Committee is asking the 
cooperation of NCTA members in 
making adequate provisions for those 
who desire lodging. 


1. Principals or leaders of delega- 
tions from a school or unit are urged to 
report for such groups when possible 
giving the number from the school, or 
in the delegation who might wish to be 
placed near together. 


2. The Committee will need the fol- 
lowing information for each individual: 


a. Number of nights lodging desired. 
b. Time expected to arrive. 


ce. Kind of accommodations desired. 


Single bed $2.50 per person per night. 
Double bed $2.00 
night. 


Private rooms—$4.00-$5.00. 


per person per 
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3. Requests for reservation should be 
sent in not later than April Ist. 


4. Registration for assignment to 
homes will be the Gymnasium of North- 
west Junior High School 


5. The Housing Committee cannot as- 
sume responsibility for specific types of 
lodging beyond the ordinary provisions 
in Charlotte homes. Persons wishing 
extra accommodations should get in 
touch with individuals whom they know, 
rather than make special demands on 
the Housing Committee. 


6. PLEASE PAY HOSTHSS ON AR- 
RIVAL AT HOME. 


7. Address all communications re- 
questing housing to: 


Mrs. Emma C. Bogle 

West Charlotte Senior High 
School 

2219 Senior Drive 

Charlotte, North Carolina 
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CONVENTION SPEAKER 


Thursday Evening Session 


Dr. Martin W. Essex 
Superintendent of Schools 
Akron, Ohio 


Dr. Essex was Chairman of the 
National Education Association 
Tenure and Academic Freedom 
Committee, 1948-1954. He is re- 
spected as an authority in teacher 
employment procedure and in the 
area of academic freedom. 


In recent years he has directed 
work shops and conferences in vari- 
ous states including New York, 
Indiana, Wisconsin, and Texas. 


He is currently serving as a 
member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the American Association 
of School Administrators for a 
four-year term 1955-59. 


He is a contributor to the lead- 
ing professional magazines. He has 
taken the lead in state-wide leader- 
ship activities for the improve- 
ment of education in the state of 
Ohio. 


He served as High School Prin- 
cipal and Superintendent in two 
Chio communities prior to serving 
in Ferndale, Michigan. Returning 
to Ohio he served as Superintendent 
in Lakewood, 1947-1955, moving 
from there to his present position. 


His undergraduate and graduate 
study was done at the Ohio State 
University. An honorary Doctor of 
Pedagogy (Ped. D.) degree, was 
conferred on him by Baldwin- 
Wallace College in 1950. 
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PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO 
NOTA CONSTITUTION 
It is proposed that Article IV, Section 
1 of the NCTA Constitution be amended 
to read: 


There shall be an Executive Commit- 
of the following: The 
president of the Associaiton, the vice- 


tee composed 


president, the recording secretary, the 
treasurer, the president of each of the 
district Associations and four other per- 
sons elected by the Association, and five 
positions be allotted one to each district 
as District Committeeman. Each District 
shall be empowered to select its Com- 
mitteeman in accordance with the pro- 
cedure for elective officers with that 
District. The term of membership on the 
Executive Committee for the president 
and vice-president shall be as described 
in Article III, Section 4, except that each 
president shall remain a member of the 


Executive Committee for two consecu- 


tive years immediately following the ex- 
piration of his term as president of the 
Association. The recording secretary and 
the treasurer shall be elected to serve 
for two-year terms. The four other 
members elected by the Association shall 
serve for three-year terms. 


A person may be re-elected to mem- 
bership on the Executive Committee to 
succeed himself for as many terms as 
the Association may see fit to re-elect 
him. 

Submitted By, 


Coastal Plain District 
Resolutions Committee 


It is proposed that Article X, Section 
2 of the NCTA Constitution be amended 
to read in effect: 


The Committee on Nominations shall 
secure a copy of the candidates for office 
as filed with the Executive Secretary, 
and print the name of each nominee on 
the ballot to be voted on by the mem- 
bers of the North Carolina Teacher As- 
sociation at Large to fill vacant positions 
constitutionally provided for by election. 
In the event that any nominee or nomi- 
nees become incapacitated or disquali- 
fied for any reason whatsoever, the dis- 
trict executive committees shall have the 
power and full authority to substitute 
another person or persons to fill such 
vacaney or vacancies providing the list 
of nominees submitted by district con- 
ventions be exhausted before any other 
procedure is taken. (Editor’s Note— 
Sponsors of this proposal state that the 
provisions of the amendment are intend- 
ed to apply only to candidates for the 
NCTA Executive Committee). 


Submitted By, 


Piedmont District Committee on 
Constitutional Amendment Study 


FIFTY-SEVEN 


CONVENTION SPEAKER 


Friday Evening Session 





Dr. W. J. L. Wallace, President 
West Virginia State College 
Institute, West Virginia 


Dr. Wallace, a native of Salis- 
bury, N. C., began his career as an 
instructor in Livingstone College 
after graduation from the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh in 1927. He 
then moved to Lincoln University 
Mo. to become Prof. of Chemistry 
in 1932. Later he served in this 
field at West Virginia State Col- 
legfie, working in Administration, 
serving as Acting President, and 
became President in 1958. 


He is an active churchman in the 
A. M. E. Zion Church and has 
served in a leadership capacity in 
numerous civic activities. He holds 
membership in many professional 
organizations and learned societies 
as well as national fraternal organ- 
izations. He was recipient of a Gen- 
eral Education Board Fellowship 
and a Sage Fellowship in Chemistry 
at Cornell University. 


Dr. Wallace has published nu- 
merous articles and studies related 
to the field of his scientific interest, 
has collaborated with others in 
published articles, and recently has 
contributed articles dealing with 
important current issues in educa- 
tion. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
COLLEGE 


AT DURHAM, N. C. 
THE 1957 SUMMER SCHOOL 


SIX WEEKS SESSION— JUNE 10-JULY 17 
NINE WEEKS SESSION— JUNE 10- AUGUST 3 
THREE WEEKS SESSION— AUGUST 5-21 


UNDERGRADUATE COURSES Leading To The Degrees of 
Bachelor of Arts; Bachelor of Science; Bachelor of Science in 
Commerce; Bachelor of Science in Home Economics, Bachelor 
of Science in Public Health Nursing. 


GRADUATE AND PROFESSIONAL COURSES Leading To The 
Degrees of Master of Arts; Master of Science; Master of 
Education; Master of Library Science; Doctor of Philosophy 
(Education ) 


WORKSHOPS, CLINICS AND INSTITUTES (June 10 - July 17) 


Alcoholic Education (June 12-22); Audio Visual Education; 
Health Education; Principals (June 24-August 3); Reading; 
Resource-Use Education; Science and Mathematics. 


A highly trained faculty. 
A planned cultural and recreational program. 
A beautiful campus in a progressive community. 


ALFONSO ELDER, President JOSEPH H. TAYLOR, Director 


For Summer School Bulletin and other information write the Director, North Carolina College at 
Durham. 



















RESOURCES 
Cash in Vault and Due from 
















CLYDE DONNELL 
Chairman of the Board of Directors 
BE. R. MERRICK, Vice-President 
I. O. FUNDERBURG, Cashier 
V. W. HENLEY, Assistant Cashier 
WALTER E. RICKS 
Assistant Trust Officer 








MECHANICS & FARMERS BANK 


DURHAM and RALEIGH, N. C. 
STATEMENT OF CONDITION AT THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS DECEMBER 31, 1956 


SAT Spee eee «es es $1,533,794.85 
U.S. Government Bonds _ 2,661,708.54 


State and Municipal Bonds ____ 442,665.30 
Other Securities 174,262.50 
Bond Income Accrued ______..... 14,945.73 
Loans and Discounts Soe 2,641,783.84 
Banking) HOUSES = 22.28. 97,476.77 
Furniture and Fixtures 30,146.60 
OtherAssets ee = we 8,751.38 
TOTAL RESOURCES __............ $7,605,535.51 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


OFFICERS 


Deposits Up To $10,000.00 Insured by the F 








INSTALLMENT 


LOANS 
TEACHERS 


NO PAYMENTS ARE REQUIRED IN 
JUNE, JULY, and AUGUST 


THE HOOD SYSTEM 
INDUSTRIAL BANK 


122 South Salisbury Street 
RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 


INSURED 
SAVINGS 


























LIABILITIES 


Common Stock _.... $ 225,000.00 


SUT DUS gamete nae \. Sines Lae ee one. 200,000.00 
Undivided Profits 6,376.15 
Reserve for Bad Debts 26,515.09 
Reserve for Contingencies 22,500.00 
Other Reserves ___.......................- 45,001.76 
DEBROSITS geri ese ease, 7,080,142.51 
TOTAL LIABILITIES _........... $7,605,535.51 


J. H. WHEELER 
President 

L. E. McCAULEY, Vice-President 
J. EK. STRICKLAND, Vice-President 

and Manager of Raleigh Branch 
VIVIAN ROGERS, Assistant Cashier 

J. ©. SCARBOROUGH, JR. 
Assistant Trust Officer 


ederal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





Concord, North Carolina 
Founded 1867 
Accredited by 
THE SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF 
COLLEGHS AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
as a 
Four-Year Class ‘‘A’’ College 
COURSES LEAD TO THE BACHELOR OF 
SCIENCE DEGREE 
The offerings are organized in ten departments: Fine Arts, 
Commercial Education, English Language and Literature, Educa- 
tion, Foreign Languages, Home Economics, Natural Science, 
Social Studies, Physical and Health Education, and Religious 
Education. 


A strong faculty, Individual guidance, Christian Emphasis are 
fundamental elements of the total program. 


For additional information write: 
L. S. Cozarr President 


Compliments of 
¢ 
ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE 
Raleigh, N.C. 
Sf 


1867 1957 


JAMES A. BOYER, President 














BARBER-SCOTIA COLLEGE _ 
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School Staff—100 Percent NEA Lifers (see page 14) 


NEXT MEETING 
OF THE 
ASSOCIATION AT 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
MARCH 
27TH, 28TH, and 
29TH, 1958 


_————————— 
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INSTALLMENT 


LOANS 
TEACHERS 


NO PAYMENTS ARE REQUIRED IN 
JUNE, JULY, and AUGUST 





THE HOOD SYSTEM 
INDUSTRIAL BANK 


122 South Salisbury Street 
RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 


INSURED 
SAVINGS 

















TEACHERS WANTED 


Summer Employment 


Exceptional opportunity open for ambitious 
teachers and principals to capitalize on your 


| school experience by selling io schools, teachers 


and select group of parents our new and highly 
recommended, beautifully illustrated, much 
needed educational material. Assignments may 
be made in your own or nearby counties. Earn- 
ings $100.00 and more weekly. Training free. 
Car necessary. Should be forceful talker. Vaca- 
tion or permanent position. Vacancies are limit- 
ed. Write immediately. State qualifications, age, 
subjects teaching, sales experience if any; date 
available to P. O. Box 3-C, Richmond, Virginia. 














TEACHERS CONFIDENTIAL LOANS 
$50 to $300 on your signature only 
Repay in small monthly payments 

Details free—write today. 


TEACHERS LOAN SERVICE 


Dept, 11 BRUNDIDGE, ALA. 
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N. F. A. Development At Hammocks Beach 


By W. H. LANIER, Prin. Sedalia High School, Guilford County* 


It is quite difficult to find words 
that will adequately express my 
first impression as I arrived on the 
camp scene, Monday afternoon, 
June 18, 1956. One could readily 
see that a great deal of study, re- 
search and cooperative thinking 
and preparation had gone into the 
planning of the camp and the selec- 
tion of the camp site. The camp is 
ideally located in a point extending 
out into the “Inland Water Way” 
that separates the main land of the 
Hammocks from the beautiful 
island beyond which lies the great 
Atlantic Ocean. The location and 
structure of the eight cabins, the 
bath house and the Assembly Hall 
are truly marvelous. The cabins are 
systematically located on each side 
of a beautifully graded road way. 
The road extends on around the as- 
sembly hall, down to the water’s 
edge of the point. There the flag 
pole is located, and a flag ceremony 
is maintained daily during the 
camping season. 


The cabins are all beautifully 
constructed of cinder blocks and 
painted white. They are 20’ x 30’ 
with an over-hanging hip roof and 
are of the open air bungalow style. 
Each cabin will conveniently ac- 
commodate 24 campers. The cabins 
are located about 100 feet apart, 
and are set back 50 feet from the 
road on one side and almost 90 feet 
back on the opposite side of the 
road. The bath house is easily 
distinguished from the cabins by 
the shape of the roof and its loca- 
tion nearer the roadway. The as- 
sembly hall stands at the head of 
the two rows of cabins, and the 
inland streams of water form a 
very beautiful background scene 
for the double winged building. The 
assembly hall houses the main as- 
sembly room and an area for the 
storage and preparation of food, 
and dishwashing equipment, it also 
contains the administrative office, 
a lavatory on one wing and another 
bath room including a shower 
stall in the opposite wing. There 





Mr. Lanier spent two weeks at camp taking an 
active part in the camping program. 


are also sleeping quarters for camp 
officials and special guests. 


The planning and arranging of 
the overall camp program is a stu- 
pendous job. But through the co- 
operation of Mr. S. B. Simmons, 
who is known as “Mr. Agriculture” 
in the state of North Carolina, and 
under the direct supervision and 
leadership of Mr. W. T. Johnson, 
Assistant Supervisor of Agricul- 
ture and Executive Secretary of 
the New Farmers of America or- 
ganization, together with his ad- 
mirable staff of specialists, a 
wonderful job of planning has been 
dramatically demonstrated. 


One can not help becoming 
hypnotically amazed while listen- 
ing to, and seeing the spontaneous 
reaction of the boys as they con- 
ducted their initial assembly pro- 
gram. The work of the Agriculture 
Teachers is clearly revealed as 
their boys so keenly demonstrated 
their ability to carry out a pro- 
gram, without the benefit of for- 
merly knowing each other, re- 
hearsing or even the acquaintance 
of the surroundings. Leadership 
ability mushrooms to the front on 
such occasions. These boys con- 
ducted a devotional period, pre- 
sented guests and other personnel, 
assembled and presented boys for 
various stunts, and introduced 
candidates for camp chiefs. These 
candidates in turn, gave a brief 
outline of what they would do to 
make each boys’ stay at camp an 
interesting, profitable and memor- 
able one. This type of training, and 
experiences like these are unmis- 
takably invaluable to our boys. We 
would do well to incourage more of 
this type of “Learning by Doing”, 
in our school program and other 
youth organizations. 


It has been my good fortune to 


visit many types and kinds of 
camps. The rich and the poor 
camps, from Camp Atwater in 


Massachusetts to Boy Club Camp 
in Connecticut, and Feren Rock in 
New York State, to YM and YWCA 
Camps in North Carolina. It was 
my honored privilege to serve on 


the camping committee of the 
Randolph Guilford County Unit of 
Girl Scout Camps. But my hat is 
off to the New Farmers of America 
Camp at Hammocks Beach. 


If you are desirous of seeing 
what is being done and the result 
of Rural Education as it affects our 
boys, make a visit to the Ham- 
mocks. There you will see our boys 
enthusiastically enjoying first hand 
information in Arts and Crafts, 
Forestry and Rural Electrification, 
as they rotate with their groups 
from one interest to another. Yet 
the program is planned so that 
every boy has ample time to partici- 
pate in recreational activities, 
which includes various group 
games, fishing and basking in 
the sun. One of the highlights of 
the daily program is, “Camp Fires” 
at night and the ‘Vesper Services” 
which brings one into that close 
contact and communion with God 
and nature. 


AN ADDED COMMENT 


“The officials and personnel of 
the N. F. A. are due a real bouquet 
for the splendid facilities provided 
for the High School boys of our 
State at the Hammocks. They are 
pioneering in an adventure which 
shows courage, foresight and 
vision. Especially, commendations 
are in order for Mr. 8S. B. Simmons 
and Mr. W. T. Johnson, Camp 
Directors. With the cooperation and 
assistance of an able corp of Vo.- 
Ag. Teachers throughout the State, 
they have launched a venture which 
lives and which events will sub- 
stantiate and approve. I dare say 
that generation yet unborn will 
rise up from every nook and cor- 
ner of our fair State and applaud 
the move made here by men who 
have looked into the future and 
have laid the foundation for one of 
the finest recreational centers in 
the South. My hat is off to the 
leaders, the instructors and _ all 
N.F.A. members.” 


Mr. N. L. Dillard, Principal 
Caswell County Training School 
Yanceyville, North Carolina 


Proceedings Of The 76th Annual Convention 


Charlotte, N. C., April 11, 12, and 13, 1957 


April 11912. -ands U3, 1957 
Convention Theme: “An Educated 
People Moves Freedom Forward” 


First General Session 
Thursday, April 11, 1957 
3:00 P.M. 
N. W. Jr. H.S. Auditorium 
Presiding: 

Dr. S. D. Williams 
President NCTA 

The atmosphere for the First 
General Session was set by a half 
hour band concert rendered by the 
Northwest Junior High School, 
directed by Mr. Donald Matthews. 
Following the band concert the 
Northwest Junior High School Mix- 
ed Chorus gave choral selections, 
directed by Miss Gwendolyn 
Jenkins. 

The Convention session began at 
3:00 P.M. It was opened with a 
prayer by Reverend W. T. Taylor, 
Pastor, S. Tryson Street Presby- 
terian Church followed by the 
Pledge of Allegiance. At this point 
Dr. S. D. Williams declared the 
Seventy-Sixth Annual Convention 
of the North Carolina Teachers As- 
sociation officially convened. 

A report from the Credentials 
Committee was made by Miss 
Miriam Shipp. She announced that 
365 delegates had registered by 
3:00 P. M. Thursday. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: The 
Executive Committee made the 
following recommendations to the 
NCTA Delegate Assembly : 

1. The Executive Commitee rec- 
ommends the re-election of Mr. 
W. G. Byers as North Carolina 
NEA Director. 

2. It was moved and carried, by 
the Executive Committee, that the 
proposed Constitutional Amend- 
ment by the Piedmont District not 
be recommended for adoption. 

3. It was moved and carried 

that the proposed Constitutional 
Amendment by the Resolutions 
Committee of the Costal Plain Dis- 
trict not be recommended for adop- 
tion. 
Note: The proposed amendments, 
by these two districts, to the NCTA 
Constitution were published in the 
March issue of the N. C. Teachers 
Record. 


o 


4. The Executive Committee rec- 
ommended the adoption of six dol- 
lars as a membership fee for 1957- 
1958 and it looks with favor on a 
seven dollar membership fee. 

5. The Executive Committee rec- 
ommended that the 1958 Annual 
Convention of the NCTA will meet 
in Raleigh, North Carolina Thurs- 
day, Friday and Saturday before 
Palm Sunday, 1958. 

6. The Executive Committee rec- 
ommended the appropriation of 
three thousand dollars ($38,000.00) 
to the Hammocks Beach Project 
out of current reserve funds. 


7. It was moved and carried that 
it was the consensus of the Exe- 
cutive Committee that it would be 
unwise to publish in detail the elec- 
tion results. 


8. It was suggested that Mr. 

Morris, NCTA-NEA Field Repre- 
sentative be authorized to conduct 
a Hammocks Beach membership 
drive. A motion to authorize this 
action was carried. 
Legislative Committee: The report 
of the Legislative Committee was 
made by Mr. C. E. De Vane, Chair- 
man of the Committee. He stated 
that the work of his committee fell 
into the categories of Orientation, 
Legislative Communication, and 
Public Relations. (full text publish- 
ed elsewhere in this issue of the 
record). 


REPORT OF AUDITOR: The Au- 
ditor’s report was adopted as pub- 
lished in the October, 1956 issue 
of the N. C. Teachers Record. 
RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 
Mr. H. D. Cooper, Chairman of the 
Committee on Resolutions, passed 
out copies of the resolutions for 
study and made a preliminary re- 
port of the same. 

PRELIMINARY REPORT OF 
BUDGET COMMITTEE: The pre- 
liminary report of the Budget Com- 
mittee was made by Mr. A. B. 
Reynolds, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee. He presented a six and 
seven dollar budget. The six dol- 
lar budget recommendations for 
1957-1958 amounted to $61,825.00. 
The seven dollar budget amounted 
to $70,825.00. It was requested that 
a five dollar budget be presented at 


the Fourth General Session on Sat- 
urday morning. Discussion arose 
regarding the budget which re- 
sulted in a motion to stop the dis- 
cussion and receive the report for 
study. The motion was carried. 
HAMMOCKS BEACH CORPORA- 
TION: Dr. J. W. Seabrook reported 
on the activities of Hammocks 
Beach during the past year and 
requested continued aid to the pro- 
ject from the treasury of the North 
Carolina Teachers Association. He 
also presented a report from the 
treasurer of Hammocks Corpora- 
tion showing the condition of the 
budget and the amount of aid as 
anticipated. 

He discused the problem of get- 
ting to the island and stated it 
might become necessary to deed a 
portion of the land at Hammocks 
Beach to the State Parks Commis- 
sion in order for them to build a 
passageway to the ocean front. 


Dr. Seabrook announced that Dr. 
Rudolph Jones is now chairman of 
the Hammocks Beach Corporation. 
PRESENTATION OF NEA DI- 
RECTOR AND PANEL: The panel 
discussed, ““The Proposed Expand- 
ed Program, NEA.” The members 
of the panel were: Mrs. Pauline 
Foster who discussed, “The Role of 
the Classroom Teacher.” Mr. John 
B. Bond, Jr. discussed “The Role 
of the Local Association.” Mrs. Ida 
H. Duncan discussed, ‘‘The Role 
of Elected Leadership in Profes- 
sional Organizations.” Mr. W. G. 
‘Byers served as moderator and 
gave the summary. 

After the panel discussion the 
First General Session was ad- 
journed. 


Second General Session 
Thursday, April 11, 1957 
7:30 PM. 
N.W. Jr. H.S. Auditorium 
Presiding: 
Mr. C. J. Barber 
Vice President NCTA 
As a setting for the Second Gen- 
eral Session of the Convention, a 
half hour band concert was render- 
ed by the Second Ward High School 
Band, directed by Mr. L. Augustus 
Paige. 


The NORTH CAROLINA TEACHERS RECORD 


The Convention session began at 
8:00 P.M. with music by the Second 
Ward High School Mixed Chorus, 
under the direction of Mrs. N. D. 
Williams. 


Dr. A. H. George, J. C. Smith 
University School of Religion, gave 
the invocation followed with the 
presentation of colors and Pledge 
of Allegiance by Charlotte Boy 
Scouts and Mr. Leroy Miller. 


Greetings were extended by Hon. 
Phil Van Every, Mayor, of Char- 
lotte, N. C., Mr. Oliver Davis, Presi- 
dent, Charlotte Teachers Associa- 
tion, and Dr. E. H. Brown, Director, 
Carver Junior College, Charlotte. 
The response was given by Mrs. 
Nelle A. Coley, Greensboro City 
Schools. 


Mr. C. J. Barber presented Dr. 
S. D. Williams, President NCTA 
for his annual message to the As- 
sociation. Dr. Williams quoted stat- 
istics on the dropouts of Negro stu- 
dents in school. He also discussed 
the facts concerning the financial 
condition of the NCTA. 


Following the president’s ad- 
dress another enjoyable musical 
rendition was given by the Second 
Ward Boys’ Glee Club. 


Miss Chestie McKnight, N. E. 
District Director Division of Class- 
room Teachers NCTA, introduced 
and presented Dr. Martin W. Es- 
sex, Superintendent of Schools, 
Akron, Ohio, to deliver the keynote 
address of the evening. He referred 
to education as the most exalted 
profession and placed emphasis on 
four things that the schools have 
done for us: 

1. They have enlightened citi- 
zenry. 

2. They have developed national- 
ism in our country. 

3. They have enabled us to na- 
tionalize aliens rapidly. 

4. They have kept the ladder of 
opportunity open. 

Dr. Essex stated that we would 
have a better period of education 
within the next decade than ever 
before. 

Other points Dr. Essex stressed 
on education were: 

1. For three hundred years Eu- 
rope held the vanguard of educa- 
tion. 


2. America is becoming the cul- 
tural center of the world. 


for MAY, NINETEEN FIFTY- 


3. Education is the nation’s 
strong point as a defense measure. 


4. Prosperity is based largely on 
education. 


5. America is educating the 
masses while Europe is educating 
the upper 10%. 


In his reference to family life, 
he stated that an increased birth- 
rate has brought back family life. 
He also referred to the large per- 
centage of children not living with 
parents. He pointed out that brok- 
en homes are responsible for many 
school problems. 


He said, that teachers would be 
happier if they were more tolerant 
of human deficiencies. 


In his closing remarks, he stated 
that happiness is found in the pro- 
portions of the heart. 


After the announcements an- 
other musical selection was render- 
ed by the Second Ward High School 
Mixed Chorus. 


Following the introduction of 
platform guests, the Second Gen- 
eral Session adjourned. 


Third General Session 
Friday, April 12, 1957 
7:30 P.M. 

Ovens Auditorium 


As a setting for the Third Gen- 
eral Session of the Convention, a 
half hour band concert was given 
by the West Charlotte Senior High 
School Band, under the direction 
of Mr. John L. Holloway. 


The convention session began at 
8:00 P.M. with music by the West 
Charlotte Sr. H.S.. Mixed Chorus, 
under the direction of Miss Hor- 
tense H. Reid. 


The invocation was given by the 
Reverend F. E. Churchill, Grace 
A.M.E. Zion Church followed with 
the presentation of colors and 
Pledge of Allegience by Charlotte 
Boy Scouts and Mr. R. P. Reeder. 


Greetings were extended by Mr. 
J. E. Grisby, Principal Second Ward 
High School, Dr. E. H. Garinger, 
Superintendent Charlotte City 
Schools, Mr. J. W. Wilson, Superin- 
tendent Mecklenburg County 
Schools, Dr. J. W. Seabrook, Acting 
President, Johnson C. Smith Uni- 
versity, and Mrs. A. Z. Zanders, 
President, Charlotte P.T.A. Coun- 
cil. 

SEVEN 


Following the greetings another 
delightful muiscal rendition was 
given by the West Charlotte Senior 
High School Mixed Chorus. 


The Guest Speaker of the even- 
ing, Dr. W. J. L. Wallace, Presi- 
dent, West Virginia State College, 
Institute, W. Virginia, was intro- 
duced and presented by Dr. M. F. 
Shute, Dean, Livingston College. 


Dr. Wallace gave a very dynamic 
address. He discussed the subject, 
“Implications of Integration for 
Survival.” He began his address by 
refreshing the memory of his au- 
dience on the evils of segregation. 
Man with all his intellect, his high 
mastery of science and art, has 
failed to get along with his fellow- 
man. The mistreatment of the Ne- 
gro race is endangering the welfare 
of the world. Dr. Wallace stated 
that the best way to win the 
good will of the free world is to 
respect the rights of all people. He 
stated that the United States had 
to de-segregate in order to save 
its own conscience as Well as save 
itself and the free world from com- 
munism. He said that world con- 
quest depended on the best ideals 
and ideas, not in books, not in stat- 
utes, but in practice everywhere 
in the United States. He also stated 
that attitudes of people are chang- 
ing on the integration issue. He 
closed his most eloquent speech by 
saying that the whole nation would 
benefit if integration took place. 
He emphasized that teachers have 
no other cause to fight except for 
liberty. He also stated that if inte- 
gration could work successfully at 
West Virginia State College, it 
could also work successfully in 
North Carolina. This statement 
brought an enthusiastic applause. 


Dr. W. L. Greene presented the 
platform guests. 


After the announcement of the 
social affair at West Charlotte 
High School Gymnasium the Third 
General Session of the NCTA Con- 
vention adjourned. 


Fourth General Session 
Saturday, April 13, 1957 
10:30 A.M. 
N.W. Jr. H.S. Auditorium 
Presiding: 
Dr. S. D. Williams 
President NCTA 


The Fourth General Session was 
called to order by the president, Dr. 
S. D. Williams. After the Pledge 
of Allegiance, led by Mr. C. J. Bar- 
ber, the Necrology Committee gave 
two impressive readings, accom- 
panied by soft piano music, as a tri- 
bute to those NCTA members who 
departed this life during the con- 
vention year. 

Dr. W. L. Greene, Executive Sec- 
retary, submitted a financial state- 
ment as of March 31, 1957 which 
showed a net balance of $22,627.68. 
This included the treasurer’s bal- 
ance ($20,601.37) and the Execu- 
tive Secretary’s Account ($2,026.- 
37). The report was received and 
adopted. 

Dr. Nelson H. Harris, Treasurer, 
submitted a progress report show- 
ing expenditures for the fiscal year 
as Ot me vlarco 10D (el bemrepor, 
shows a cash balance as of March 
Pil lO Se nOte22,.O00-04 ma ndm ro tal 
special assets of $11,235.76. The 
report was received and adopted. 


Each item of the Executive Com- 
mittee’s Report was acted upon 
separately. The motion for reelec- 
tion of Mr. W. G. Byers as North 
Carolina NEA Director was carried. 


The recommendations by the 
Executive Committee dealing with 
the proposed _ Constitutional 
Amendments by the Piedmont and 
Coastal Plain Districts were re- 
jected. 


It was moved and carried that ac- 
tion be deferred on the proposed 
Constitutional Amendment by the 
Piedmont District so that all groups 
might have a chance to study the 
proposed amendment and act on 
it at our next annual convention. 


It was moved and carried that 
action be deferred on the proposed 
Constitutional Amendment by the 
Coastal Plain District and that the 
president appoint a committee to 
study the proposed amendment and 
the entire NCTA Constitution and 
and report at our next annual con- 
vention. 


It was moved and carried that 
the 1958 annual convention of the 
NCTA will meet in Raleigh, North 


Carolina Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday before Palm Sunday, 
1953. 


It was moved and carried that 
three thousand dollars ($3,000.00) 
be given to the Hammocks Beach 
Project out of current reserve 
funds. 

It was moved and carried that 
the recommendation by the Exe- 


cutive Committee, stating that it 
would be unwise to publish, in de- 


tail, the election results, be re- 
jected. 

It was moved and carried that 
Mr. W. I. Morris, NCTA-NEA 
Field Representative be authorized 
to conduct a Hammocks Beach 
membership drive. 


Mr. W. G. Byers, NEA Director, 
reported on the progress of his 
work in promotion of the program 
of the NEA. His report was ac- 
cepted. 

A motion was made to adopt the 
report of the Resolutions Commit- 
tee as it was submitted and read in 
the opening session of the Delegate 
Assembly. The motion was carried. 

It was carried by majority vote 
that the recommendation by the 
Executive Committee for the adop- 
tion of six dollars as a membership 
fee for 1957-1958 and looks with 
favor on a seven dollar membership 
fee, be rejected. The budget for 
1957-1958 underwent prolonged 
discussion. A motion was finally 
made that we go on record this 
year aS operating in the frame- 
work of last year’s budget and that 
the Executive Committee be given 
the power to draw on the reserve 
in case there is a deficit. It was 
carried. 

It was moved and carried that 
a committee be appointed to study 
the financies of the association 
thoroughly and that the committee 
submit its findings to the districts 
and local associations to be voted 
upon and discussed next spring. 


(or this fall). The districts and 
local associations will bring back 
to the Executive Committee their 
findings so that the Executive 
Committee might represent the As- 
sociations views with respect to a 
budget regardless of whether it is 
a five, six, or ten dollar budget. 

The Elections and Canvassing 
Committee reported the following 
persons elected to the Executive 
Committee: Mr. J. E. Belton, Miss 
Elaine Clark, and Mrs. Dora R. 
Humphrey. Mr. C. C. Smith was 
elected for the unexpired term to 
the Executive Committee. 

Officers were installed by Mr. 
H. D. Cooper. The Convention was 
then adjourned with the final bene- 
diction. 


OFFICIAL REPORT OF THE 
ELECTIONS COMMITTEE 


The Elections Committee met at 
1:00 p. m., April 11, 1957 at North- 
west Junior High School Charlotte, 
N. C. and organized for processing 
the ballots cast in the 1957 elec- 
tions. When all ballots were count- 
ed, the three successful candidates 
for the regular three year term 
were: 

Mr: Jo ES Beltoneeeaeee 5,651 

Miss: Hlaines@larikaaee 3,961 

Mrs. Dora R. Humphrey......3,452 

Other candidates for the regular 
term received— 

Mr. Fy HeMebancia eee 2,536 

Mr. William H. Moreland....3,185 

Mr. W. Edward Murphy......3,025 

Mr. C. C. Smith was the success- 
ful candidate for the unexpired 
term receiving 3,962 votes. Mr. 
EK. V. Wilkins received 3,123. 95 
persons received between 1 and 10 
write-in votes. 


Respectfully Submitted, 
A. R. Bowe, Chairman 
Mrs. Fannie Kelsey, Secretary 
Mrs. Mary W. Gant 

E. A. Elliott 

J.B. Brown 

O. F. Hudson 

J.D. McAllister 

H. Gidney 

L. L. Adams 

Q. H. Holt 

Samuel Peace 

C. H. McDonald 

E. C. Horton 
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Congratulations Classroom 
Teachers. When all reports are in 
you will have gone over the top! 
Our goal of $1,000 for the N. E. A. 
Building Fund will have been reach- 
ed. What cooperation! We are no 
longer just dues paying members, 
we belong! N. C. T. A. will be listed 
in the N. E. A. Hall of Memories. 
We know now that we are growing 
professionally. We have demon- 
strated our interest and faith in 
the greatest professional organiza- 
tion in the world. When we go to 
Philadelphia, our heads can be held 
high, for we will be part of the 
“We” in, “We celebrate 100 years 
of educational progress.” 

Here is a report of the maney 
sent your district directors. Each 
local C.T. unit will be given credit 
for its contribution and a report 
published by the Division of Class- 
room Teachers: 

Western District 


Mrs. Elizabeth D. Koontz..$235.00 
Northeastern District 
Miss Chestie McKnight _.. 207.00 
Piedmont District 

Mr. Herman L. Forbes _.. 206.85 
Coastal District 
Mrs. Lillie McDaniel.......... 
Southeastern District 
Mrs. Carrie Simons’ report is in- 
complete. 

Thanks to every teacher, prin- 
cipal, supervisor and friend who 
contributed to these directors for 
the N. E. A. Building Fund. 


I want to say “thank you” also 
to the many C. T.’s who attended 
the annual C. T. Banquet. Miss Vir- 
ginia Kinnaird, N. HE. A.’s Associate 
Secretary of the Defense Commis- 
sion was a marvelous speaker, the 
Charlotte Teachers Ensemble fur- 
nished delightful music, and only 
Mr. Blake could have supervised 
the preparation of such delectable 
food. The banquet was indeed a 
success. 


Mr. Reeder, President of the 
Charlotte Classroom Teachers, and 
the teachers of Charlotte have 
earned the everlasting gratitude of 
the Division of Classroom Teachers 
N. C. T. A. They were gracious 
hosts. 


130.00 


When we report our doings this 
summer at the national D. C. T. 
Conference, we shall do so with 
great pride. 


I promised to give a report of the 
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The Classroom Teachers Corner 


By Mrs. ESMERALDA R. HAWKINS, Division Chairman 


A. A. §. A. Convention which was 
held in Atlantic City last February. 
It’s our belief, however, that a 
family ‘fireside’ will be better for 
this month’s Classroom Teachers 
Corner. 

Our request for a larger appro- 
priation for the Division of C. T. 
set off such heat at the final ses- 
sion of N.C. T. A. in Charlotte 
that we feel some circles are either 
misinformed concerning our activi- 
ties or are not informed. Surely, 
honest professional educators could 
not have hidden intentions and 
used C. T. as the whipping boy! 


Classroom Teachers believe in 
the democratic process. We believe 
in letting the will of the majority 
prevail. We believe also in absolute 
freedom of expression. We would 
like therefore to set forth some 
reasons for our request for in- 
creased funds. 


Hirst, 1usisponesOUby sOtnO a leaLo 
develop intelligent leadership 
among themselves. We need leader- 
ship in the local, state and national 
organization. Teachers in North 
Carolina have taken increased in- 
terest in professional organization 
and because of this interest there 
has been advanced professional 
growth among some groups of 
Classroom Teachers in N. C. T. A. 
We must extend our services so 
that every classroom teacher will 
become an informed and a partici- 
pating member of a local C. T. As- 
sociation and of the State Division 
of C. T. We must have our local 
Associations do more than just 
collect dues. The local C. T. associa- 
tions must provide a means thru 
which teachers may meet to pro- 
mote their common aims, exert in- 
fluence on solution of school prob- 
lems, cooperate in community 
enterprises, maintain and improve 
professional ethics and standards, 
and increase the prestige of the 
educational profession in the local 
community. 


We requested less than half of 
what is needed to operate efficient- 
ly out of an Association headquar- 
ters. We did not wish to see any 
other division have its funds de- 
creased and for that reason we 
were convinced that additional 


funds would have to be made avail- 
able. 


It is our effort to measure up to 
requirements set by N. E. A. for a 
state Association of C. T. No other 
N. E. A. department is so thoroly 
democratic as the D. C. T. Your Di- 
vision enjoys the status and pres- 
tige of every other state Associa- 
tion in the National D. C. T. We 
are asked to recommend classroom 
teachers for membership on Na- 
tional Committees and positions of 
leadership whose professional ex- 
periences warrant such member- 
ship. Unless this experience is gain- 
ed in activities of our own Associa- 
tion, no teacher in N. C. T. A. can 
qualify. C. T. in N. C. T. A. will not 
be satisfied with less facilities than 
are necessary for full participation. 


Our lines of communication need 
to be improved. A newsletter will be 
an added expense, yet there is 
much that must be gotten across to 
N. C. T. A. Classroom Teachers 
that can not be included in the 
Record. Some states have large 
Journals, others have two or four 
page fact sheets. We must start 
with a small paper or newsletter. 
The cost of two issues would 
amount to about $800.00. 


We need work-shops for local as- 
sociation officers where N. E. A. 
Consultants and other experts can 
not only share organizational know 
how but also the research and in- 
structional materials furnished by 
the National Department of C. T. 
These workshops should be held in 
centrally located places in each dis- 
trict. We will need funds to pay the 
expenses of your elected local 
officers who attend these work- 
shops. If we no longer indulge in 
the luxury of deluding ourselves 
that fate or George will shoulder 
our responsibilities, we will have to 
have funds available for delegates 
to learn and to participate at Re- 
gional as well as at National Class- 
room Teacher conferences. Maybe 
we should not strive to compete 
with larger, many years older, 
state Classroom Teachers Associa- 
tions, but all of them have many- 
people, whose expenses they pay,- 
in attendance at these meetings. 
We need to be there also! 
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Report Of The Legislative Commission 


To the 76th Annual NCTA Convention, April 


Mr. President and Members of the 
Delegate Assembly: 


The Legislative Commission 
wishes me to express to you greet- 
ings and best wishes for a success- 
ful “Moving Freedom Forward Con- 
vention.” The Commission further 
advises that its Chairman report 
to you at this First General Session 
as follows: 

Our work since your last Con- 
vention can be described as falling 
into the categories of ORIENTA- 
TION, LEGISLATIVE COMMUNI- 


CATION, and PUBLIC RELA- 
TIONS. 
ORIENTATION: Our  orienta- 


tion program has been one in which 
we first studied the history, pur- 
poses, principles, methods, and 
organization of our parent associa- 
tion. We also studied carefully its 
current problems and future plans. 
We have also studied externally 
neighboring professional organiza- 
tions and their methods of effect- 
ing a legislative program. Some at- 
tention and study have been given 
to techniques and strategies of re- 
spectable pressure group programs 
of the professionalized field of 
lobbying. This latter emphasis we 
felt was needed in order to do a 
better job at gaining the favor 
public administrators and winning 
the voting majority of legislators. 
LEGISLATIVE COMMUNICA- 


We printed a fact sheet “This is 
Our Story” this winter; please read 
your copy. We have listed some ob- 
jectives for our Division, others 
must be added. 

The Board of Directors of the Di- 
vision of C. T. needs the help of 
every single. C, Tin N: C. T..A. to 
help put over a creditable program. 
We need every C. T. informed about 
the services made available to C. T. 
locals by N. E. A. We need you to 
help organize and make effective 
local C. A. Associations. 

You have put forth great effort 
to make our first project successful. 
Can we count on you to continue 
this type of support and coopera- 
tion. 


(Continued on page 13) 


TION: In direct contacts with our 
constituted public power structure, 
we represented your thinking be- 
fore the 1956 Extra Session of the 
N. C. General Assembly. We ap- 
peared personally at a hearing on 
proposed public school bills in 
which we had an interest. This ap- 
pearance consisted of a short talk 
before the joint committee of the 
Whole hearing on alternative sug- 
gestions dealing with the proposed 
legislation commonly known as the 
Pearsall Plan. Our talk had sub- 
mitted with it two Exhibits. One 
Was a comprehensive Tenure Plan 
and the other was the outline of a 
model plan for school reorganiza- 
tion for those interested in favor- 
able compliance with the U.S. Su- 
preme Court Ruling of May 17, 
1954 on public school operation on 
a ‘racially non discriminatory basis. 

The Commission met in execu- 
tive session with a consultant at 
the state headquarters prior to the 
convening of the 1957 General As- 
sembly. Here we discussed plans 
for legislative action and adopted 
one motion placing the Commission 
on record as favoring the 1957 
UFE program. We also pledged 
ourselves to work constructively on 
the matter of tenure legislation 
and to keep our eyes open for op- 
portunities to promote the ethics 
of teacher tenure. 

On March 19, 1957 we sat in on 
a hearing before the Joint Commit- 
tee on Appropriations of the Gen- 
eral Assembly at which time we 
witnessed the presentation of the 
State School Board Budget to the 
committee which included recom- 
mendations for increased salaries 
for teachers. This session gave us a 
better picture of the composition 
and functioning of our State Board 
and its tactics and methods before 
the legislature. 


We sat in on a second hearing 
before the Joint Appropriations 
Committee on March 26, 1957. At 
this session the UFE and others 
presented requests for salary raises 
for teachers and other state em- 
ployees. We were taken aback as 
usual at this hearing when the 
NCEA representative, spokesman 
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for educators in UFE, in his intro- 
ductory remarks omitted us as a 
numerical part of the organized 
teacher representation supporting 
the request for salary raises. 

PUBLIC RELATIONS: In pub- 
lic relations both internally and ex- 
ternally we have striven to present 
our cause in a professional way. We 
have been tactful yet aggressive 
with partisan politicians, even to 
the extent of getting them to 
recognize at least that our cause 
is just and that we represent both 
a profession and citizenry which 
must be recognized at the polls. We 
have kept up numerous correspond- 
ences With people in and out of the 
profession. We have also served as 
consultant to several locals. We 
have had several public relations 
sessions with locals in Wake and 
Warren Counties. 

PROBLEMS: 

1. Learning how to work more 
closely and cooperatively in NCTA 
with the United Forces for Educa- 
tion. 

2. How to work with the multi- 
ple problems of education within 
a one party power structure based 
on ‘racial’ doctrines which at 
present operates the government 
with so many administrative deci- 
sions veiled in a cloak of secrecy. 

3. How to get the matter of 
Tenure legislation properly before 
the public and the legislature with- 
out a handicapping ‘racial tag.’ 

4. How to assist local units in 
matters of local concern, since 
many of the legislative problems 
of public education in our state 
since 1955 have been transferred 
to local communities. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

We should continue to keep our 
doors open to all educational pro- 
fessional agencies in the state. 

We should revitalize our Com- 
mission on Citizenship on all levels 
of the NCTA. 

We should pay increasing atten- 
tion to international movements 
dealing with matters of education. 

Respectively submitted: 

For the Legislative Commission 

C. E. De Vane, Chairman 
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THE 76TH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


The 76th Annual Convention of the North Caro- 
lina Teachers Association, held in Charlotte, N. C., 
will probably go down in history as one of the most 
beautifully arranged and managed conventions in 
the entire existence of our Association. Expressions 
to this effect have been heard from many exper- 
ienced “Convention Attenders.” 


Anyone attending the Saturday business session 
must have gained another and not so complimentary 
impression, namely that the rank and file of the 
membership of the Association has little regard 
for or confidence in the elected leadership of the 
organization. This is a serious charge and should, 
therefore, be documented. An examination of the 
following will reveal the truth of these charges: 


Item: The Executive Committee recommended 
rejection of the Constitution Amendment proposed 
by the Piedmont District of the Association. The 
delegated Assembly rejected this recommendation. 


Item: It was recommended by the Executive 
Committee that the proposed amendment submitted 
by the Coastal Plans District be rejected. The dele- 
gates refused to accept this recommendation. 

Item: The Executive Committee recommended 
rescinding the provision for publishing in detail the 
results of our annual elections. The assembly voted 
to retain this provision. 
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Item: The Executive Committee recommended 
an increase in membership dues. The members of 
the assembly voted to retain the five dollar member- 
ship fee. 


Our purpose here is not to debate the merits or 
demerits of any of these proposals of the Executive 
Committee. Our concern is for the fact that, for 
some strange reason, the delegates went out of their 
way to react negatively to a majority of the recom- 
mendations of their duly elected leaders and officers. 
The officers of our Association and the other mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee are nominated 
and elected in the most democratic way possible. All 
nominations for office in the Association originate 
at the grass roots level, in the Districts. After 
screening by a Nominating Committee (composed 
largely of representatives from the Districts), names 
of the final nominees are placed on a ballot which is 
sent to the local units where every financial member 
has the privilege and opportunity to vote for the 
candidate of his choice. One would assume that a 
procedure of this kind would assure election of offi- 
cers and an executive committee whose leadership 
would have the confidence and respect of the mem- 
bership of the Association. That this was not the 
fact was apparent at the business meeting in Char- 
lotte. 


We feel that the members of our Association 
should know of the many hours of study which the 
Executive Committee gave to all the proposals which 
were presented in its report. The recommendation 
to increase the membership fee, for example, re- 
sulted from a study of the Association’s finances 
which was made over a period of many months. 
No Budget Committee in the history of our Associa- 
tion has ever made such an exhaustive and complete 
study of our financial problems. The Executive Com- 
mittee considered this study and the recommenda- 
tions of the Budget Committee for many hours in 
at least two long sessions. Their study convinced 
them of the necessity of an increase in dues. The 
members of the delegated assembly rejected all 
of this in the space of one short afternoon. 


We do not question the right of the delegates to 
decide these matters for themselves. We merely 
point out the fact that constant refusal to follow 
recommendations of the duly elected leadership of 
our Association may be indicative of subtle influ- 
ences at work to create strife and dissension in our 
ranks. This must not be allowed to happen. 


A. H. Anderson 
Associate Editor 
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Wembers and Friends Write 


Dear Dr. Greene: 

Some of us thought you might like to publish an 
article in The Record citing some of the accomplish- 
ments of your local associations affiliated with 
NCTA. Herewith, I, as president of our Cleveland 
County Unit, am sending you such an article. Dr. 
S. E. Duncan has told me that you might be inter- 
ested in such an article. He has helped us here in 
the county with several workshops as you will see 
from this article. 

Thank you for your service to us here in Cleve- 
land County in past years. 

Yours very truly, 

R. R. Cabiness, Jr., Pres. Cleveland Co. Unit 
We are proud to publish this excellent article in this 
issue of The Record. We edited it a bit to increase 
out-of-state reader interest. 


A. & T. College, Greensboro 
Dear Mr. Greene: 

Mr. Joseph C. Walters, a candidate for the Mas- 
ter’s degree at A. & T. College, was asked by the 
Thesis Examining Board to prepare an abstract of 
his thesis for possible publication in the NCTA 
Record. 

I have been asked to proofread the copy and to 
mail it to you for your consideration. 


Yours truly, 
Charles R. Wyrick, Department of English 
Thank you. The article appears in this issue of the 


Record. 


West Virginia State College 
Office of the President 
Dear Friend: 

I wish to thank you very much for the opportunity 
to appear before the North Carolina Teachers As- 
sociation in its 76th Annual Convention. I enjoyed 
this experience very much. I hope that my address 
was beneficial. 

Yours sincerely, 
William J. L. Wallace, President 

Your Address was “tops” by any conceivable scale 
of measuring. May we call upon you again soon. 
Dear Dr. Greene: 

The officers and members of the National Asso- 
ciation of Jeanes Supervisors which met in Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina on April 4-5, 1957 are deeply 
grateful to you for the excellent services you render- 
ed on the program. Your presence enhanced the 
purpose, dignity and value of our conference. We 
would like to be able to pay you for your generosity 
in time and service, and we look forward to our 
organization growing in such a way that this will 
be possible soon. Until then please believe that we 
are ready to compensate with our time and service 
in any way we can. Call on us, whenever you wish, 
to help you with any of your programs, projects or 
conferences. Working with you helps us gain the 
teamwork competencies we need. 
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Thanks again for the role you played in making 
our conference the success it was. 
Sincerely yours, 
Kara V. Jackson, Executive Secretary 


Akron Public Schools 
Office of Superintendent 
Dear Bill: 
It was a genuinely delightful experience. I have 
many, many fond memories. 
Thank you so very much for the privilege. 
Sincerely, 
Martin Essex, Superintendent of Schools 
The convention and the principals’ group enjoyed 
and profited by your contribution. You must consider 
serving us again. 


Budget Adjusted * For the 
Fiscal Year 1957-08 


Anticipated Revenue 





1. Membership Dues—9,500 Memberships @ $5.00 - $47,500.00 
eB DSP Avs DMS Oe seereecence-e aoa ee 300.00 
3. Gross Anticipated Rents 6,000.00 
4. Placement Bureau -...............- 150.00 
5. Gross Anticipated Advertising 1,000.00 
6. Field Service Contribution 375.00** 
55,325.00 
Proposed Expenditures 
1. Officers 
a. President’s Office -..... : 500.00 
b. Vice President’s Office —. 150.00 
c. Treasurer’s Office .............--.-- : 400.00 
d. Recording Secretary’s Office : 3 200.00 
e. Association Office Expense - 1,000.00 
f. Executive Secretary’s Travel 1,500.00 
2. Salaries 
a. Executive Secretary -......... 6,300.00 
b. Internal Relations Secretary 4,600.00 
c. Secretary 2,870.00 
d. Stenographer .... 2,720.00 
3. Committee Expenses 
a. Executive Committee - 400.00 
b. Legislative Committee y 100.00 
c. Nominating Committee —........ a eeoaee a 150.00 
d. Elections and Canvassing Committee - 200.00 
e. Resolutions Committee -....... ee Pe 150.00 
f. Budget and Finance Committee 150.00 
e. NEA Coordinating Committee 150.00 
h. Special Committees -. : 300.00 
4, Administration 
a. Bonds and Audit - . 350.00 
be, Boat. Ave faxess: ; 350.00 
Oo Bo Oe cher Ac SOXOS) oe eee Secon eae ‘ 315.00 
d. Publishing and Mailing Record 6,000.00 
e. Newsletter <.:...-..=-.. : 800.00 
f. District Meetings -... 2,500.00 
g. Convention Expenses -........ 1,500.00 
h. Convention Social Affair —................--.- a Be : 300.00 
i. Maintenance and Insurance on Home Office 
(1) Repairs & Depreciations 1,000.00 
(2) Janitorial Service 1,000.00 
(3): Insurance!” <......-- 650.00 
(4) Rental Collection —.............. 350.00 
j. County and City Ad Valorem Taxes 800.00 
k. Representatives to N.E.A. Convention 2,500.00 
5. Division and Department Expenses 
a. Division of Classroom Teachers -. 4,990.00 
b. Division of Specialized Education 2,935.00 
ec. Division of Administrators and Supervisors 1,625.00 
d. Division of Higher Education 1,200.00 
6. Gifts and Memberships 
a. NAACP, National 1,000.00 
b. NAACP, State ..... owe 500.00 
ce. Southern Regional Council -... 100.00 
d. American Teachers Association 25.00 
e. NEA Affiliation ae aaere 10.00 
f. Assn. Study Negro Life History 25.00 
ge. Oxford Colored Orphanage 500.00 
7. Legal Counsel - 1,000.00 
8. Emergency Fund 500.00 
9, Reserve . 660.00 
$55,325.00 


Adjusted within “framework” of last year’s budget. 
“*Will be supplemented from reserves, either from further NEA grants, 
or from NCTA balances as authorized by the 76th Annual Convention. 


Cleveland Boes It The NEA Way 


On The Local Level 


By RILEY R. CABINESS, JR., President Cleveland County Unit NCTA 


The North Carolina Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, with a membership of approxi- 
mately 9,000 teachers, is one of the 
largest organized groups of professional 
people in the state of North Carolina. 
NCTA is also one among the largest 
groups of organized workers or organ- 
ized wage earners in any category, pro- 
fessional or otherwise, in North Caro- 
lina. One must remember, however, that 
without support and organizational en- 
thusiasm at the “grass roots level of 
local teacher associations” our national 
and state education associations could 
not exist. Cleveland county was one of 
the pioneer counties in North Carolina 
to enroll 100% of its eligible teaching 
staff in NCTA. We think that our Cleve- 
land County Unit of NCTA-NEA, com- 
posed of 154 teachers of the Shelby, 
Kings Mountain, and Cleveland County 
school systems, is one of the most pro- 
gressive and wide awake locals in the 
entire state of North Carolina. This 
article will thus purport to ‘“‘spotlight’’ 
some of the activities of our local unit. 


The Credit Union was organized and 
granted a charter as The Cleveland 
County Teacher’s Federal Credit Union 
in April, 1956, by the Bureau of Fed- 
eral Credit Unions, Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, Wash- 
ington, D. C. The credit union now has 
assets of almost $1,000 and a member- 
ship of 94 members out of a potential 
membership of approximately 175. Mr. 
W. D. White serves as president of our 
sredit union with Mr. W. B. Howell as 
secretary-treasurer. A board of direc- 
tors, a credit committee, supervisory 
committee, and education committee are 
functional components of the credit 
union. It is obvious, of course, that 
our credit union directors cite expansion 
in the areas of increased investments, 
loans, and membership as their greatest 
need. 


The Membership Committee headed 
by Mr. H. Gidney, principal of Green 
Bethel High School, Boiling Springs, as 
chairman, has maintained a 100% paid 
up membership in both NEA and NCTA 
for several years. In addition the com- 
mittee has added seven NEA life mem- 


bers to the Cleveland County roster 
during the past two years. 
The Centennial Celebration for the 


NEA Centennial year 1956-57 was 
begun in Cleveland County in September 
when a skit’? Proud to Teach’’, was 
presented at one of our local unit meet- 
ings. A series of two radio broadcasts 
composed the second feature of the Cen- 
tennial Committee’s activities. There 
were panel discussions with a format 
built around the Centennial theme, 
“An Educated People Moves Freedom 
Forward.” Our Centennial Committee 
was composed of Mrs. Constance B. 
Henry, chairman, and a capable staff 
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of assistants. The feature event of our 
Centennial Celebration was our gala 
Centennial Birthday Party held May 
4th, at Washington High School, Waco. 
Dr. J. Ida Jiggetts, well known author 
of Religion, Diet and Health of Jews 
and Israel To Me, and psychiatric con- 
sultant at Manhattan State Hospital, 
New York City, was the featured speak- 
er at the assembly preceding the Birth- 
day Dinner. Over 250 teachers and 
guests were in attendance at the Centen- 
nial Party. A wag might add that the 
number of people in attendance (250) 
attested to the fact that the celebra- 
tion was a huge success. 


The Public Relations Committee, 
headed by Miss EH. A. Bridges as chair- 
man, is one of the most active and 
versatile committees in our association. 
This is true because the committee 
serves as an ancillary component to all 
committees in the matter of publicizing 
their activities. For example, during 
the past year the Public Relations Com- 
mittee made arrangements with radio 
station WOHS for two broadcasts by 
the Centennial Committee; it set up an 
interview discussion meeting at the 
Holly Oak Park Club House with Sena- 
tor Robert Morgan and Representative 
B. T. Falls, Jr.; it arranged for photo- 
graphic and newspaper coverage for 
our big Centennial Birthday Dinner on 
May 4th; and it published the Cleco 
Journal in which all association activi- 
ties during the past year are reviewed. 


Future Teachers of America chapters 
have been organized since September 
1956, when our FTA program was initi- 
ated. These are located at Washington 
High School, Green Bethel High School, 
Camp High School, and Douglas High 
School. Mrs. V. A. Freeman, FTA co- 
ordinator for Cleveland County, has 
received a special letter of commenda- 
tion from Mrs. Cordellia Stiles, FTA 
director for the North Carolina Teach- 
er’s Association, for her dynamic organ- 
izational ability to organize five char- 
tered FTA clubs during the first year 
of her directorship. 


The Professional Services Committee 
has the job of implementing teacher in- 
service education for the three adminis- 
trative systems which comprise our local 
unit. D. M. McCaskill, principal of 
Washington High School, Waco, is the 
present chairman of the committee. 
Because of the many faceted ‘‘on-the- 
job’? demands on the teacher’s time. 
the Professional Services Committee 
Faces the dilemma of getting a maxi- 
mum amount of teacher orientation 
across in a minimum expenditure of 
the teacher’s after school time. I should 
perhaps mention that state law does 
not permit us to schedule county-wide 
association in-service training activities 


on school time. According to the com- 
mittee chairman for the past two years, 
Mr. D. M. McCaskill, evaluative data 
gathered on the various aspects of the 
in-service training program show that 
the workshop is the most effective way 
of achieving this desideratum of maxi- 
mum teacher orientation in a minimum 
time, as mentioned above. The writer, 
who was the chairman of the Profes- 
sional Services Committee for the im- 
mediate two years preceding Mr. Mc- 
Caskill, can attest to similar findings 
and evaluative data relative to the 
work shop as an in-service training 
technique in Cleveland County. The 
theme of last year’s two-day work- 
shop held at the Davidson High School, 
King’s Mountain, was ‘‘Audio-Visual 
Aids’. This year’s work shop (1956-57) 
was a two-day affair held at the new 
Washington High School, Waco. ‘‘Hu- 
man Relations” was the central theme. 
Consultants were Dr. §S. EH. Duncan, 
State supervisor of High Schools; Dy. 
V. M. Mulholland, director of research 
and Statistics, North Carolina Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction,; Dr. Leonard 
Robinson, Professor of Sociology, Agri- 
cultural and Technical College, Greens- 
boro; and Mr. John Alexander and Mr. 
Charles Davis of the American Friends 
Service Committee, High Point. 


Above are listed some of the more 
dramatic accomplishments of our local 
unit during the past two years. This is 
not to say that our association does not 
feel proud to recognize the work of its 
many other committees and the work 
and interest of many individuals not 
mentioned in this article. Among these 
committees are the legislative Commit- 
tee, headed by L. L. Adams, principal 
of Compact High School. Kings Moun- 
tain; The Temporary Code of Ethics 
Study Committee, headed by Mrs. N. G. 
Corry, Camp High School; the Teacher 
Welfare Committee headed by Mrs. 
M. H. London; and the Tenure and Aca- 
demic Freedom Committee headed by 
Rev. D. S. Harkness, social science teach- 
er at Washington High School, Waco. 


The Temporary Special Education 
Survey Committee is expected to pio- 
neer in the area of ‘‘things to come’’ for 
the handicapped children of Cleveland 
County. This committee, with Mrs. J. E. 
McDougle, science and math teacher 
at Camp School, as chairman, is now 
engaged in making a survey of all the 
orthopedic, mentally, emotionally, au- 
dially, and visually handicapped chil- 
dren in the county. This report along 
with other pertinent data gathered by 
the committee is to be submitted to of- 
ficial sources through proper channels 
with the ultimate goal of obtaining a 
special education teacher and facilities 
for the handicapped children of Cleve- 
land County . 
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Teachers Of English Participate In Survey * 


For many years differences of 
opinion have existed as to how the 
Communicative Arts should be 
taught in the high schools of the 
nation. Perhaps in no other course 
in the school as in the field of 
English, have teachers changed 
their methods of teaching so often 
in an attempt to meet the needs 
found in the current trends and to 
meet the severe criticism given by 
authorities in the field of English. 
The National Council of Teachers of 
English has been the most active 
organization in listing findings 
which indicate that much improve- 
ment in the teaching of English is 
necessary. In addition to this or- 
ganization, college examiners 
throughout the nation have been of 
the opinion that teaching methods 
in the Communicative Arts have 
fallen short of the demands that 
have been made on these arts by 
our changing society. 


The Graduate School of the Agri- 
cultural and Technical College of 
North Carolina in Greensboro has 
been one among other colleges to 
show a concern regarding the prob- 
lems which face the teacher of 
English. The fact that statistics 
have revealed that many freshmen 
entering college each year fail en- 
trance examinations in written 
composition led the school to en- 
dorse the survey conducted by the 
writer. 


In an attempt to find solutions to 
problems necessary to improve any 
professional field of study most at- 
tention should be given to those 
individuals within the field. As a 
result of this conclusion, 86 teach- 
ers in city high schools and 119 
teachers in rural high schools of 
North Carolina were polled con- 
cerning their teaching methods and 
practices which were designed to 
improve the quality of written 
composition being done by high 
school students. Despite the fact 
that the 205 teachers sampled did 
not represent the total number of 
teachers of English in the state, 





“Reprinted from a Masters Thesis submitted to 
the Graduate School of A. and T. College, Greens- 
boro, North Carolina by Joseph C. Walters, 
Teacher at Charity High School, Rose Hill. 


the survey included a_ sufficient 
number of schools to represent all 
types of high schools from those of 
the largest cities in North Carolina 
to those of the most sparsely 
settled rural areas found in the 
state’s eight educational districts. 


During the school year 1955-56, 
each teacher sampled was asked 
why high school students cannot 
write effectively. By greatest fre- 
quency of listing, teachers singled 
out the fact that students do not 
write effectively because of an in- 
ability to think and to organize 
their thoughts or ideas logically. 
The findings further revealed that 
teachers rated “poor spelling,” 
“poor vocabulary,” and “poor read- 
ing habits” as important reasons 
for the writings of students being 
of poor quality. As of lesser im- 
portance, the teachers listed ‘‘care- 
lessness,” “social promotion,” ‘‘the 
lack of emphasis placed on writing 
before high school years,” and “‘in- 
sufficient time devoted to writing 
activities” as other reasons for 
students failing to write effective- 
ly. Since 95.1 per cent of the teach- 
ers sampled listed reasons for the 
student’s inability to write effec- 
tively, the writer concluded that 
problems in teaching written com- 
position existed. 


To meet the problem, data from 
completed questionnaires revealed 
that teachers in North Carolina 
were engaged in many activities. 
Specifically, the findings revealed 
the following: 


1. Ninty-eight and five tenths 
per cent of teachers evaluated 
themes for style, organization and 
mechanics. 


2. Eighty-three and four tenths 
per cent of teachers sampled dis- 
cussed the written theme with stu- 
dents. 


3. Ninty-five per cent of teachers 
required students to rewrite papers 
for the purpose of improving the 
quality of written themes. 


4. Forty-seven and eight tenths 
per cent of teachers select topics 
for themes which are written by 
students. 
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5. Thirty-two and six tenths per 
cent of teachers stated that stu- 
dents write more than one theme 
each week. 


6. Fifty-two per cent of teach- 
ers reported that part of the 
burden of checking compositions is 
shifted to the students. (Students 
correct each other’s themes.) 


7. Approximately 85 per cent of 
teachers taught letter writing when 
actual situations which required 
mailing of letters arose. (Function- 
al Approach) 


8. Sixty-seven and two tenths 
per cent of all rural teachers re- 
quired students to learn rules for 
spelling as compared to 53.4 per 
cent of all teachers in city schools. 


9. Three-fourths of the teachers 
polled in North Carolina encour- 
aged pupils to study the style of 
good writers of literature in con- 
structing their own paragraphs 
(Correlated paragraph writing with 
literature). 


10. Sixty-seven and three tenths 
per cent of teachers encouraged the 
students to write poetry. 


11. Fifty-three per cent of teach- 
ers reported that students in their 
classes wrote articles for school 
publications. 


12. Sixty-six per cent of teachers 
encouraged students to compete in 
Writing Contests. 


13. There is a slight trend in 
North Carolina schools to get away 
from formal word order to show the 
possibility of variation. (This var- 
iation encourages the student to 
use a lively style in writing.) 


**14. Highty-one and four 
tenths per cent of teachers taught 
the diagraming of sentences. 


**In the survey of the data revealed that teachers 
disagreed on the value of diagraming. Reports 
from the questionnaire revealed that 167 teachers 
from 205 used in the sample practiced some type of 
diagraming during the progress of classroom ac- 
tivities. It should be noted that of the 32 teachers 
who considered diagraming as not being functional, 
fifteen (17.4 per cent) were teachers in city sys- 
tems, whereas 17 (14.2 per cent) were teachers in 
rural schools. There were six teachers who failed 
to answer the question concerning diagraming, 
either because of an oversight, or because of a 
desire not to give an opinion on the issue. 


From the negative responses 
given by teachers concerning dia- 
graming, the writer concluded that 
teachers who used no diagraming 
were of the opinion that a knowl- 
edge of diagraming does not make 
the spoken and written grammar of 
students correct. Moreover, the 
teachers not adhering to dia- 
graming stated that exercises in 
diagraming did not meet the prac- 
tical needs of the students. 


In the final analysis, therefore, 
it may be concluded that since 
81.4 per cent of teachers sampled 
used diagraming, the majority of 
teachers in the sample either used 
an activity which lends itself to 
rigid formal instruction or have 
taught formal grammar deductive- 
ly. 


Despite the fact that the teach- 
ers in the survey were engaged in 
many activities to improve the 
quality of written composition, the 
writer feels that the writing of 
occasional essays should be sup- 
plemented by practice in daily 
themes. The themes should not ex- 
ceed a paragraph or two in length 
and should be carefully read by the 
teacher for both content and form. 
Reports from teachers in the sur- 
vey revealed that this task is 
easier said than done. This fact is 
defended on the basis of opinion 
given by teachers that their classes 
were too large. The number of 
pupils per English class ranged 
from 10-60; therefore, this condi- 
tion dispels the belief that teachers 
could devote sufficient time to in- 
struction and to the careful 
scrutiny of written exercises. 


Although it is the high school 
teacher of English who. must put 
the breath of lift into composition 
writing, the high school administra- 
tor can aid in the task. His task is 
simple. In order for teachers to de- 
vote more time to the grading of 
papers, it is the candid opinion of 
the writer that the administrator 
Should reduce the teaching sched- 
ules of teachers of English by as- 
Signing them one class less than the 
number normally assigned as a 
teaching load. It seems that in 
order to bridge the gaps in the 
English department the admin- 
istrator would ease and possibly 
even erase this problem. 
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Probably it is safe to assume that 
a teacher of English will agree that 
the task of reading the composi- 
tion of a student with sincere 
efforts to evaluate it, and to make 
appropriate comments thereon will 
take from 5 to 15 minutes. The 
corrections, however, will depend on 
the grade level of the student. Stu- 
dents in the first two years of high 
school would not be expected to 
write long compositions. Even in 
a ninth grade English class which 
averaged 30 pupils, the time con- 
sumed in correcting at the mini- 
mum of five minutes per paper 
would amount to two hours and 
thirty minutes. Assuming that a 
teacher of 5 classes in English as- 
signed each of the 30 pupils written 
work once a week, the time expend- 
ed in theme correction would 
amount to 12 hours and thirty 
minutes. With the other duties of 
teachers of English which include 
preparation for classes, the check- 
ing of other written exercises, and 
the supervision of extra-curricular 
activities, it may be concluded that 
the teacher of English is left with 
two choices: (1) attempt to give 
adequate training in written activi- 
ties and probably become physically 
exhausted, or (2) assign a small 
amount of written work which does 
not give the student adequate train- 
ing. It is reasonable, therefore, to 
say that the teacher of English 
finds himself in a dilemma. 


The direction that written com- 
position has taken is not encour- 
aging. Teachers themselves have 
been confused. Although the ma- 
jority of teachers in the survey 
claimed or were reported to have 
used the Functional Approach to 
teaching English, many of their 
activities were directed toward the 
Formal Approach. The study of the 
verb, especially tense, was disap- 
pointing. Approximately one half 
of the teachers sampled did not 
show students that in modern 
language a speaker or writer may 
acquire the command of correct ex- 
pression of tense by the mastery of 
the present and past tenses. In 
addition to this, many teachers re- 
ported that they required students 
to learn rules for spelling. These 
teachers failed to realize that long 
lists of spelling rules are incon- 
sistent and unreasonable for stu- 
dents. 


In spite of these practices, the 
entire picture of the status of 
English instruction was not dis- 
couraging. Notable, perhaps, is the 
fact that only three teachers from 
the 205 sampled reported that their 
students used language workbooks. 
This is a step forward since lan- 
guage workbooks tend to formalize 
English instruction. Moreover, 
workbooks encourage students to 
copy. The findings further revealed 
that no teacher of English held a 
certificate lower than class “A”. 
Twenty-six and eight tenths per 
cent of all teachers held the Mas- 
ter’s degree and 73.2 per cent held 
the bachelor’s degree. 


In spite of all that may be said 
in praise or condemnation of the 
teachers of composition in the 
state, the writer feels that these 
professional workers are helping 
to improve the quality of written 
work being done by students. The 
writer is also of the opinion that 
these improvements will come 
faster if teachers of composition 
consider the following: 


1. That short themes be care- 
fully marked by the teacher but 
not rewritten by the student unless 
there are evidences of carelessness 
in spelling, punctuation, hand- 
writing, or sentence structure. 


2. That the subjects of daily 
themes be as varied as possible and 
ordinarily chosen by the student. 
If the student writes about his own 
experiences and desires, his themes 
will be better in content. 


3. That in grading themes, 
teachers refrain from killing the 
desire of a student to write by 
marking every error found in the 
composition. 


In conclusion, therefore, it seems 
safe to emphasize the fact that 
teaching techniques are neither 
good nor bad in themselves, but 
that everything depends upon how 
they are used in improving the 
quality of written composition of 
high school students. If the stu- 
dent survives competition for ad- 
vancement in our society he must 
communicate effectively. Since 
writing is one of the arts of com- 
munication, students must write 
and write often in the process of 
developing skill in the art. 
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Report Of The Resolutions Committee 


Presented At The 76th Annual Convention of the North Carolina Teachers Association 


I 


Whereas the State Board of Edu- 
cation has requested a 19.1% salary 
increase for teachers, The North 
Carolina Teachers Association 
gives assurance that this increase 
is fully needed in order that per- 
sons engaged in school work may 
meet the increased cost of living, 
and in order that sufficient new 
teachers of superior ability may be 
attracted to the profession. We 
earnestly commend this proposal to 
the General Assembly for enaction 
into law. 


II 

With various peoples, customs, 
traditions, backgrounds, and pref- 
erences which compose our society, 
there is a common core of ideals in- 
dispensable to the greatness of our 
state and local communities. The 
North Carolina Teachers Associa- 
tion believes that free and equal 
opportunities for all children and 
youth are essential to the strength- 
ening of democratic ideals. We urge 
legislators and educators to ap- 
proach this problem with open 
minds and willingness to seek the 
greatest good for all. 


Ill 

We resolve that this Association 
shall seek to develop programs of 
participation on national and re- 
gional levels comparable to pro- 
grams of other progressive state 
associations, realizing that if the 
services of the departments are ex- 
panded and improved necessary 
funds must be provided. 


IV 

Since action is necessary to pro- 
tect teachers in their rights as 
citizens and in their freedom as ex- 
ponents of the truth, we resolve 
that the North Carolina Teachers 
Association continue all efforts to 
secure an adequate tenure law to 
govern teachers’ contracts in our 
state. 


V 
Whereas the President of the 
United States and the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare 
have shown that there is great need 
for the appropriation of Federal 
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Charlotte, N. C., April 11, 1957 


funds to assist in school construc- 
tion, and 


Whereas there are many counties 
and towns in North Carolina which 
are unable to build adequate facili- 
ties for our fast growing school 
population, 

We resolve that the officers of 
the North Carolina Teachers As- 
sociation contact legislators on the 
state and national levels to en- 
courage the enactment of legisla- 
tion to provide Federal funds for 
school construction. 


VI 


We recommend that the Ham- 
mocks Beach Corporation conduct a 
vigorous fund-raising campaign 
aimed primarily at the many mem- 
bers of our Association who have 
joined the profession since the 
initial Hammocks campaign. 


Vil 


We resolve that the Governor of 
North Carolina and other state and 
local officials who are charged with 
the responsibility of appointing 
members to state and local boards 
and commissions be asked to dis- 
continue the practice of appointing 
so-called ‘“‘advisory committees” 
composed of one segment of the 
population, and that they be urged 
rather to insure proportional repre- 
sentation to all groups of citizens 
as members of all boards and com- 
missions at the policy making level. 


Vill 


The North Carolina Teachers As- 
sociation especially requests that 
Negro representation be included 
on the committees which select 
textbooks. 


IX 


Whereas a bill has been intro- 
duced in the Congress of the United 
States to grant teachers Federal in- 
come tax exemption for the costs of 
summer school study and other ex- 
penses necessary for professional 
competency, we resolve that the 
North Carolina Teachers Associa- 
tion convey to our Senators and 
Representatives in the Congress 
our assurance that this bill is based 
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upon fairness and equity and re- 
quest their support in getting it 
enacted into law. 
x 
We urge all members of our As- 
sociation to lend full financial and 
moral support to the N. E. A., the 
Ax TAL sang: GleyNwA eA. Ge be In 
their efforts to make the benefits of 
American democracy available to 
all citizens without restraint or dis- 
crimination. 
XI 
We pledge our co-operation in 
making the National Education As- 
sociation’s Centennial Action Pro- 
gram a Significant one in the cause 
of education. We recommend the 
full development of working rela- 
tionships between our State and 
National Associations. Full co-op- 
eration among all divisions and de- 
partments is of utmost importance 
to serve best our needs. 
XII 
The North Carolina Teachers As- 
sociation expresses its deep appre- 
ciation to President S. D. Williams, 
to all members of the Planning 
Committee, to Secretary W. L. 
Greene and his associates, to the 
city officials of Charlotte, to the 
staff and patrons of the schools of 
Charlotte and Mecklenburg County, 
and to Johnson C. Smith Univer- 
sity, for their unselfish services in 
making this meeting a success. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Your Committee on Resolutions 
Miss Chestie McKnight 
Miss Mae S. Henry 
C. A. Chick, Sr. 
A. H. Anderson 
James H. Johnson 
H. D. Cooper, Chairman 





CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
CORNER 
(Continued from page 7) 
C. T. NEA Building Fund 
Quota Oversubscribed 
Since this article was first writ- 
ten, reports have been coming in 
from C. T. representatives. The 
amount reported to date, April 
30th, is $1,319.35. This is well over 
our Hall of Memories goal of 
$1,000.00. 
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On February 23, 1957, the Sixth 
Annual Mathematics and Science 
Institute sponsored by the Mathe- 
matics and Science Section of 
NCTA was held at North Carolina 
College in Durham. 

After registration in the lobby 
of the new Biology Building the 
chairman, Mrs. A. R. McCall intro- 
duced Dr. Elder, president of the 
College. He welcomed all and stress- 
ed the fact that in preparing for an 
unknown future there was no sub- 
stitute for basic character traits. 

Dr. C. E. Boulware introduced 
the Inter-departmental Panel which 
had as its theme, “The Impact of 


the Age of Automation Upon 
Careers in Science and Mathe- 
matics.” 

Dr. W. L. Greene, Executive 


Secretary of the NCTA, serving as 
moderator of this panel explained 
Automation and listed the catego- 
ries into which students of science 
and mathematics may fall. 

Mr. O. K. Beatty, Livingstone 
College, elaborated upon the defini- 
tion of Automation and showed 
how the Industrial Revolution 
caused machinery to replace the 
muscles of man and that while ma- 
chines now are substituted for 
man’s brains, man must be retrain- 
ed in new skills for operating these 
machines. 

Mr. H. L. Irons, Shaw University, 
suressed the fact that communicat- 
ing ideas is all important in meet- 
ing the needs in automation and 
that in order to succeed one must 
make use of such ethical principles 
as honesty and other traits of 
character. 

Mr. Richard B. Matthews, Saint 
Augustine’s College, showed how an 
electric computor can do work in 
one day which it would take one 
man many years to accomplish. He 
pointed out that in order for this to 
happen trained personnel is re- 
quired which has good foundation 
in mathematics and science. 

Mr. Gerald Edwards, A. and T. 
College, pointed out that machinery 
has been employed to do the work 
of the chemist who tests or analizes 
and that in addition to operating 
these machines man must concen- 
trate on research and development. 

After open discussion students 
dispersed for lunch and a tour of 
the campus while adults remained 
for a discussion of the National 
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The Mathematics And Science Institute 


By Mrs. JESSIE C. Byrp, Secretary, Math and Science Section NCTA 


Science Foundation and other pro- 
grams for mathematics and science 
teachers by Dr. W. H. Robinson, 
North Carolina College. 


The afternoon session consisted 
mostly of departmental round- 
tables and demonstrations. 


In the field of Biology the topic 
was Biology and Radiation. Much 
stress was put upon the effect of 
radiation upon people and problems 
of the future resulting from effects 
of radiation. 


In Mathematics a group from 
Liberty High School, Liberty, 
North Carolina, presented a demon- 
stration in some practical uses of 
mathematics in art. After this The 
Impact of Automation Upon Mathe- 
matics and Careers in Mathematics 
was discussed. 


In Chemistry, Opportunities and 
Competencies in the Field of Chem- 
istry was the topic. It was shown 
that in order to understand chem- 
istry one must understand mathe- 
matics. There is a great demand for 
competent chemists. 


Opportunities in Physics and 
Engineering was the topic in the 
Physics section. It was emphasized 
that there are many job opportuni- 
ties open, and opening up still, in 
Physics and engineering, but one 
must be qualified. As a background 
for this one must be well grounded 
in mathematics. 


In each department was display- 
ed some of the exhibits developed 
by that department. 


After a brief summary period the 
group dispersed for refreshments 
and adjournment. 


The college invited the group as 
its guests to the basketball game— 
North Carolina College versus 
Shaw University—that night. 





100% N.E.A. “LIFERS” 


Fairview Elementary School, 
High Point, North Carolina now 
boast of 100% N.E.A. Life Mem- 
bership. 


Approximately two years ago 


Miss Mytrolene L. Graye, Principal 
of the school and two or three other 


teachers became “Lifers’, which 
marked the initial step in the direc- 
tion of the now-achieved goal. 


From time to time other staff 
members joined up, During the 
Piedmont District Teachers Con- 
vention in December of last year, 
a concerted effort or drive was 
initiated for life members, at which 
time several Fairview teachers fell 
into this category. 


Prior to departing for the An- 
nual State Convention in Charlotte, 
it was felt that this particular 
school staff should go on record as 
one-hundred percent life mem- 
bershipwise. In line with that 
thought, the remaining three or 
four teachers joined up, which com- 
pleted the picture of N.E.A. 
“Lifers’.’ 





Claren E. Shaw. 
Reristercdr eRenttscuative 


Well, Why Don’t You? 


You can acquire an interest in a 
wide list of professionally se- 
lected stocks by buying shares 
of a Mutual Fund. Start with 
$10, $25, $50 a month or more, 
or any lump sum. 

Send for this 

free folder. 





ESTMENT 


oe 


King Merriit & Co., Inc. 


A nationwide organization specializing 
in Mutual Funds 


Offices in principal cities 


Clarence E. Shaw 
P. 0. Box 6585 T Street Station 
Washington, D. C. 
LA. 6-1411 
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About Increased NEA Dues 


Excerpts from Special NEA Research Report 


NEA Membership and the Popu- 
lation of Teachers. 


From 1944-45 to 1955 - 56, 
NEA membership almost dou- 
bled. The following figures show 
a steady rate of growth with 
the exception of one year, 1948- 
49, when the second dues increase 
of from $3 to $5 became effective ; 
the next year, 1949-50, the gain in 
membership exceeded the loss of 
the previous year. 


NEA membership increased at 
an average rate of 6.5 percent per 
year over the period 1944-45 thru 
1955-56. The population of teach- 
ers was increasing at an average 
rate of 3.1 percent per year for the 
same 12-year period; and the mem- 
bership of state and territorial as- 
sociations was increasing at an 
average rate of 3.2 percent for the 
same period. 


NEA membership is expanding 
more rapidly than the population 
of eligible teachers. A comparison 
of the membership index with the 
teacher population index shows 
that from 1944-45 to 1955-56, NEA 
membership increased 98.8  per- 
cent, while the teacher population 
increased 40.4 percent. In 1944-45, 
NEA membership was 37.6 per- 
cent of the teacher population. By 
1955-56 NEA membership was 53.2 
percent of the teacher population 
—a gain of 15.6 percent. As noted 
before, during this period the per- 
cent state and territorial member- 
ship was of teacher population re- 
mained fairly constant. 


Most of the state and territorial 
associations have approached their 
maximum growth with respect to 
the percent of teachers who are 
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members. Twelve of these associa- 
tions count as members over 100 
percent of the teachers within their 
jurisdiction; 20 additional states 
have from 90.0 to 99.9 percent of 
the eligible persons enrolled as 
members for the year ending in 
1956. There would appear to be 1 
difference between the task of en- 
rolling the last 10 or 20 percent 
of eligible persons (as is the case 
with most of the state and terri- 
torial associations) and enrolling 
or maintaining the last 50 percent 
of persons eligible for membership 
(as is the case with NEA). 


Effect of NEA Dues Increases 
NEA Membership. 


During the 12-year _ period 
covered by this report, there 
were two years in which 
NEA dues were increased. The 
first increase from $2 to $3 which 
became effective in 1945-46 did not 
result in a numerical loss of mem- 
bers. However, the rate of NEA 
growth was retarded. In 1944-45, 
NEA membership was 331,605—a 
gain of 59,758, or_ 22.0 percent, 
over the previous year, 1943-44. In 
1945-46 the membership increased 
to 340,973—a gain of only 9,368, or 
2.8 percent, over the 1944-45 mem- 
bership. 


The second increase from $3 to 
$5 became effective in 1948-49. The 
NEA membership dropped from 
441,127 in 1947-48 to 427,527 in 
1948-49—a decline of 3.0 percent. 
The decline was not great enough 
to be reflected in a loss of revenue 
from membership dues when com- 
pared with the higher membership 
but lower dues rate of the previous 
year, 1947-48. The following year, 
the trend upward in membership 
was resumed. The first increase 
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effective in 1945-46 retarded the 
growth but did not result in a nu- 
merical loss of members. The 
second increase, effective in 1948- 
49, resulted in a numerical loss of 
members. By the second year fol- 
lowing the dues increase, 1949-50, 
NEA had more than recovered the 
lost members and had resumed a 
normal pattern of growth. 


Effect of NEA Dues Increases 
on State Association Membership. 


As pointed out before, the NEA 
had two dues increases during the 
12-year period. The first increase 
was effective in 1945-46; the second 
in 1948-49. There is no evidence 
that either of the two NEA in- 
creases adversely affected the 
membership of state and territorial 
associations. 


In 1944-45 the total state as- 
sociation membership was 733,409. 
In 1945-46 the total state associa- 
tion membership was 735,804, an 
increase of 0.3 percent. The follow- 
ing year, 1946-47, the total state 
association membership was 755,- 
740, an increase of 2.7 percent over 
1945-46. These figures do not in- 
clude the state associations of 
minority teachers or the associa- 
tions of New York City. 


An analysis shows the impact on 
state association membership for 
the eight associations which had 
dues increases in 1945-46, the same 
years the first NEA increase, and 
for the 10 associations which re- 
ported increases in dues in 1948- 
49, the year of the second NEA 
dues increase. 


In 1945-46 three of the eight 
state associations declined in mem- 
bership. Five of the eight associa- 
tions increased membership despite 
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the dual impact of state and NEA 
dues increases. The total member- 
ship of these eight associations in- 
creased 0.8 percent from 1944-45 
to 1945-46. 


In 1948-49 the total state and 
territorial association member- 
ship was 798,795 excluding associa- 
tions of minority teachers and New 
York City teachers. This repre- 
sents an increase of 23,172 or 3.0 
percent over the 1947-48 total 
membership of 775,626. May 1949 
is the report date at which the de- 
cline in NEA membership appear- 
ed. For the state and territorial as- 
in membership was normal. The 
sociations, the gain of 3.0 percent 
following year, 1949-50, the total 
state association membership in- 
creased to 830,102, a gain of 4.0 
percent. 


In 1948-49, ten state associa- 
tions had dues increases in addi- 
tion to the NEA dues increase. All 
except two of these associations in- 
creased membership numerically in 
1948-49 as compared with member- 
ship in 1947-48. The total member- 
ship of these ten associations 
increased 0.8 percent. 


The dues increases of state and 
territorial associations were usual- 
ly accompanied by a decline in 
membership for one, two, or three 
years. The decline appeared to be 
only temporary since the loss in 
membership was more than re- 
covered in subsequent years. A de- 
cline in membership did not always 
follow an increase in dues; eight 
associations had one or more dues 
rate increases with no loss in mem- 
bership during the 12-year period. 


The 12-year trend in state and 
territorial association membership 
is one of numerical growth. In re- 
spect to the percent of teachers 
who were eligible for membership, 
the associations increased _ only 
slightly—from 91.0 percent in 
1944-45 to 91.9 percent in 1955-56. 
This is probably because most state 
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and territorial associations had ap- 
proached maximum growth prior 
to 1945. By the end of 1956, the 
associations of 32 states and terri- 
tories had membership represent- 
ing 90 percent or more of the 
teacher population. Furthermore, 
there does not appear to be any 
relation between the amount of 
dues and the percent of teacher 
population who become members 
of an association. 


Over the 12-year period. NEA 
membership increased more rapid- 
ly than the total state and terri- 
torial association membership. 
NEA membership increased at an 
average rate of 6.5 percent per 
year. State association member- 
ship increased at an average rate 
of 3.2 percent per year. The popula- 
tion of teachers increased at an 
average rate of 3.1 percent per 
year. 


During the year of the first in- 
crease in NEA dues (1945-46), the 
increase in membership was not as 
large as the gain of the previous 
year (1944-45). However the total 
membership in 1945-46 was 2.8 
percent more than in 1944-45. 


Following the second increase in 
NEA dues (1948-49), membership 
declined 13,600 from the previous 
year (1947-48). The loss was con- 
fined to a one-year period. By the 
next year (1940-50), the loss was 
more than recovered. Membership 
increased 26,270. 


No evidence was found that the 
increases in NEA dues brought 
about a reduction in state and terri- 
torial membership. Eight of the 
state associations had dues in- 
creases of their own in 1945-46 
and 10 state associations had in- 
creases of their own in 1948-49— 
the same years that NEA dues 
were increased. Despite the double 
impact of dues increases on teach- 
ers in these states, combined mem- 
bership in these state associations 
continued to increase. 


The increases in dues rates 
which were examined in this report 
became effective thru democratic 
processes prescribed by the by-laws 
of the respective associations. The 
members of the associations were 
protected against arbitrary action 
of a minority of the members and 
the associations were protected 
against large losses of members be- 
cause dues changed only with the 
direct or delegated approval of the 
membership. 


No one should overlook the im- 
portance of two other changes that 
took place during the 12-year 
period covered by this report: 


1. The programs of state and 


national associations have been 
greatly expanded and improved, 
and they now provide considerably 
more direct service to teachers. 


2. The average annual salary of 
instructional staff members has in- 
creased from $1846 to $4135 (the 
average for 1956-57 is estimated at 


$4330). 
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li There Be Glory 


Truly there‘s glory in leading a child 

Along the right pathway to virtue. 

Whether he strays or keeps true all the while, 
Their aims are the measures of stature 
Achieved by the leaders anon. 


Mrs. Ephania Mims Williams, Deep Creek School, 
Anson County Unit, 7th Grade Teacher. 


Mrs. Clemmie M. Perkins, P. S. Jones High 
School, Washington City Unit, 4th Grade Teacher. 


Mr. Elias Spring Parker, White Oak Consolidated 
School, Chowan County Unit, 5th Grade Teacher. 


Mr. W. Simmons, Edenton High School, Edenton 
Unit, High School Teacher. 


Mrs. Cleo C. Forshee, Central High School, 
Whiteville Unit, 2nd Grade Teacher. 


Mrs. Mary B. Styron, West Street School, New 
Bern Unit, 6th Grade Teacher. 


Mrs. Gladys Redding, West Street School, New 
Bern Unit, 2nd Grade Teacher. 


Mrs. Addie C. Reynolds, Merrick-Moore School, 
Durham County Unit. 





Mrs. EB. Y. McClean, Franklin Co. Training 
School, Franklin County Unit, 3rd Grade Teacher. 


Mrs. T. M. Harvey, Perrys High School, Franklin 
County Unit, 8th Grade Teacher. 


Mrs. Mouney, Stewart Elementary School, Gaston 
County Unit, Grammar Grade Teacher. 


Mrs. Dorothy Whitsett, Brown Summit School, 
Guilford County Unit, Teacher. 


Mr. William Brodie, Brown Summit School, 
Guilford County Unit, Principal. 


Mrs. Mattie Roberts, Guilford County Unit, Re- 
tired Teacher. 


Mrs. Beatrice B. Coles, Guilford County Unit, 
Sedalia High School, Principal. 


Mr. John Wilson, J. C. Price School, Greensboro 
Unit, 8th Grade Teacher. 


Mr. Roscoe Simmons, South Harnett School, 
Harnett County Unit, Principal. 


Mrs. Annie S. Hall, Harnett County Unit, Teacher. 


Mrs. Wilhelmina Davis Hardie, Upchurch High 
School, Hoke County Unit, Commercial Ed. Teacher. 


Miss Sudie Mae Truzerls, Upchurch High School, 
Hoke County Unit, 11th Grade Teacher. 


Mr. Albert D. MelIver, Upchurch High School, 
Hoke County Unit, 8th Grade Teacher. 


Mrs. M. 8S. Davidson, Scotts Rosenwald School, 
Iredell County Unit, 5th Grade Teacher. 


Mr. Harry Beckwith, Princeton Graded School, 
Johnston County Unit, Principal. 


Mr. L. BE. Rasbury, Grifton School, Lenoir County 
Unit, Principal. 


If there be glory when battles are won, 

Or when in the struggle they vanish 

From ranks they joined as careers are begun, 
They’ve won our acclaim at the finish 

Of tasks which are faithfully done. 


Mrs. Vina D. Battle, Sampson School, Kinston 
Unit, Primary Teacher. 


Mrs. Nannie Leary, Charlotte Unit, Retired 
Teacher. 


Mrs. Bessie Patterson, Charlotte Unit, Retired 
Teacher. 


Mrs. Frances Graham, Myers Street School, Char- 
lotte Unit, 6th Grade Teacher. 


Mrs. Edna G. McKeithen, Isabella Wyche School, 
Charlotte Unit, 2nd Grade Teacher. 


Dr. Hardy L. Liston, Johnson C. Smith University, 
College President. 


Mrs. A. W. Blue, Pinckney High School, Moore 
County Unit, Retired Teacher. 


Mrs. Maude B. Hubbard, Nash County Unit, 
Supervisor. 


Mrs. Janie Bailey, New Hanover County Unit, Re- 
tired Teacher. 


Miss Gertrude Jervay, Peabody School, New Han- 
over County Unit, 2nd Grade Teacher. 


Mrs. Hazel Lovic, Peabody School, New Hanover 
County Unit, 1st Grade Teacher. 


Mrs. Lula Mack, Blount School, New Hanover 
County Unit, 3rd Grade Teacher. 


Mrs. Susie M. Creecy, Northampton County Unit, 
Retired Teacher. 


Mr. Clarence E. Knight, Farmville School, Pitt 
County Unit, 8th Grade Teacher. 


Mrs. Celia Q. Moseley, Farmville School, Pitt 
County Unit, 3rd Grade Teacher. 


Mrs. Lee Ethel Scales, Stone School, Rockingham 
County Unit, Teacher. 


Mr. L. V. Jones, Rowan County Unit, Supervisor. 


Mrs. Sallie A. Eaton, Vance County Unit, Retired 
Teacher. 


Mrs. Ethel Beasley, Apex School, Wake County 
Unit, 2nd Grade Teacher. 


Mrs. Bertha A. Butler, Raleigh Unit, Retired 
Teacher. 


Mr. A. C. Yarborough, Ligon High School, 
Raleigh Unit, Social Studies Teacher. 


Mrs. Cora Harris, Coley Spring School, Warren 
County Unit, Elementary Teacher. 


Mrs. Mary Leah Arrington, Stoney Lawn School, 
Warren County Unit, Elementary Teacher. 


Mrs. M. B. Littlejohn, Creswell School, Washing 
ton County Unit, 1st Grade Teacher. 
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Save 3 ways 





MONEY 


Consolidate your orders for 
all titles and the one shipment 
from us will save you the dif- 
ference in transportation from 
Raleigh to your address 
against the cost of transporta- 
tion from several different 
points of ship ment of much 
greater distance. 


TIME 
Consolidate your orders and 
send them to us; this will save 
you several “teaching days.” 
The consolidated shipment will 
go forward the same day your 


order is received. 


OFFRIGEDEVAIE 


Consolidate your orders for 
all titles and the books will all 
be shipped from us in one 
shipment. You will receive 
only one invoice and you will 


pay with only one check. 


DON’T WASTE YOUR TIME LOOKING FOR A BOOK 
If it’s used in North Carolina — We have it! 


FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE, fifty-six publishers have 
56 Publishers warehoused with us a complete stock of high school, 


supplementary, and workbooks for use in North Carolina. 


Allyn and Bacon, Ine. Hall & McCreary Co. 
American Automobile Association Harcourt, Brace and Co., Inc. 
American Book Co. Harlow Publishing Corporation 
A. S. Barnes & Co. Harper & Brothers 
Beckley-Cardy Co. Harr Wagner Publishing Co. 
Chas. A. Bennett Co., Inc. D. C. Heath and Co. 

C. C. Birchard Co. Henry Holt and Co., Inc. 

The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc. Houghton Miffin Co. 

The Economy Co. Iroquois Publishing Co., Inc. 
Follett Publishing Co. Laidlaw Brothers, Inc. 

Funk & Wagnalls J. B. Lippincott Co. 

Ginn and Co. Little Brown & Co. 

Globe Book Co. Lyons & Carnahan 

Gregg Publishing Co. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 


The Macmillan Co. 
Mentzer Bush & Co. 
Charles E. Merrill Books 
Music Publishing Holding Corp. 
National Forum, Ince. 
Noble & Noble 

A. N. Palmer Co. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

Rand McNally & Co. 
Row, Peterson & Co. 
Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. 
Scott, Foreman and Co. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons 
Silver Burdett Co. 


The L. W. Singer Co., Ine. 
Turner E. Smith & Co. 
Southwestern Publishing Co. 
The Steck Co. 

University of North Carolina Press 
The University Publishing Co. 
D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc. 
Warren Publishing Co. 
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Weldon 
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DEPARTMENTS 


Elementary Education, (C)—Mrs. G. R. Cheek, Durham 
Secondary Education, (C)—Miss Spellman Lane, Charlotte 


Home Economics Teachers, (S)—Miss Irma Staplefoote, 
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Vocational Agriculture Teachers, (S)—H. M. Hargrave, 
Acme 


Industrial Education Teachers, (S)—W. D. Bryant, 
Wilmington 


Music Teachers, (S)—Mrs. E. M. M. Kelly, Raleigh 


Health and Physical Education Teachers, (S)—Miss Alma 
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Business Education Teachers, (S)—J. V. Turner, Durham 
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Miss Eva Merritt, Durham 
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Retired Teachers, (C)—L. H. Hall, Salisbury 
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Mathematics and Science Teachers, (C)—S. G. Littlejohn, 
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Foreign Language Teachers, (C) -—Miss Mertye Rice, 
Charlotte 


Elementary Principals, (A)—O. N. Freeman, Charlotte 

High School Principals, (A)—M. L. Wilson, Selma 

Industrial Arts Teachers, (S)—E. S. Houston, Kinston 

Trades and Diversified Occupations Teachers, (S)—W. D. 
Bryant, Wilmington 

Educational Secretaries, (S)—Mrs. Mable B. Wright, 
Raleigh 


Tenure Is Your Right 


Editor’s Note: This is, by far, the best 
brief statement of the case for tenure 
we have seen anywhere. Although it is 
written with a California background, it 
spells out the basic principles which are 
applicable everywhere. 

Teacher tenure is more than an op- 
portunistic measure in a developing edu- 
cational system. It is a newly recognized 
principle in a growing social, political, 
and economic order. It should be under- 
stood and defended as such by educators 


and the public alike. 


A real history of tenure would involve 
a parallel history not only of education 
as a whole, but also of national and world 
economy and idealism. The principle of 
tenure which has been implicit in public 
service from the beginning has been 
made increasingly explicit by the history 


of modern civilization, 


The National Education Association 


has been committed to it for years. It 
began to discuss tenure as far back as 
1887 and passed a specific resolution in 
favor of it in 1915. The first resolution 
concerning it in California was presented 
to the Second Constitutional Convention 
of California in Sacramento in 1878 by 
Luke Doyle, a delegate from San Fran- 
cisco. In 1890 the State Supreme Court 
gave judicial sanction to teacher tenure 
in a ruling in favor of Kate Kennedy, a 
teacher who had been dismissed without 


a hearing in San Francisco, because of 


her advocacy of the single tax move- 
ment. A continuing contract law was 


passed by the State Legislature in 1911, 
and a state-wide tenure law in 1921. 


The constitutionality of tenure legisla- 


tion was established by the courts in 
1927, through 
Isadora Grigsby 


has been improved constantly by legisla- 


rulings on the famous 


case. The tenure law 


tion since that date, and has been up- 


held by a number of court decisions. 
Tenure, therefore, is statutory, not con- 
The the 
promotion of good tenure legislation in 


California, the pages of history disclose, 


tractual. prime factor in 


has been the California Teachers As- 
sociation. 
Sacrifice Is Implicit 

Teacher tenure is a basic economic 


principle. It is the equivalent in public 


nterprise of ownership in private enter- 


Dean James 


Traces Historic and Ethical 


(Reprinted by permission of the editor 
tion of the California Teachers Association, 


prise. One going into public service as 
a life career surrenders all hope of 
owning his own business and the self 
goes along with 
up 


determination which 


ownership. Furthermore, he gives 
voluntarily and with foreknowledge the 
possibility of the large earnings which 
result from success in private ownership 
or practice or even from employment in 
big private industry. He makes a cove- 
nant with himself and with the state to 
live the made possible 
by legislation and taxation. He is moral- 


ly entitled to the compensation of tenure 


within income 


security. 


Teacher tenure is a basic principle in 
efficiency. Good teaching, like good work 


anywhere, develops in a climate of 


AMERICAN EDUCATION 
WEEK, 1957 


“An Hducated People Moves 
Freedom Forward” 

This year’s theme for American 
Education Week, November 10-16, 
stresses the role of education in 
making a free world. Each day 
has its own topic: 


Nov. 10 Education for Moral 
Values 

Nov. 11 Education for Respon- 
sible Citizenship 

Nov. 12 What Our Schools 
Should Achieve 

Nov. 13. Ways To Provide Better 
Education 

Nov. 14 Our Community’s 
Teachers 

Nov. 15 Our School-Community 
Relationship 

Nov. 16 Our Own Responsibility 


for Better Schools 


M. Malloch 


Growth of Job Protection. 


from the CTA Journal, official publica- 
Volume 58. No. 5. May 1957.) 


freedom from fear of being unjustly dis- 
charged, freedom from intimidation by 
outside pressure groups, and freedom 
from the risk of losing the opportunity 
of exercising the rights of citizenship. 
Tenure also relieves the school adminis- 
tration of outside demands to dismiss 
teachers on non-professional grounds. 


Tenure is a basic principle in state or 
governmental service which has been 
recognized in political science for a long 
time. Teacher tenure is fundamentally 
the same thing as civil service or tenure 
judges. In the modern scientific 
world, the state finds it 
provide its citizenry 
creasing 


for 
necessary to 
with an ever in- 
of services. This re- 
sults in a non-political administrative 
group and in a body of administrative 
law created through delegated legisla- 
tive powers. Some _ political scientists 
administration aS a _ separate 
branch of government parallel to the 
legislative, executive, and judicial, and 
parallel also to the potent invisible 
government of non-constitutional pres- 


number 


regard 


sure groups. 


Its Roots Are Deep 


The dignity of the administrative 
apart from the other branches of 
government has its roots in the English 
and European tradition of service to the 
state as a lifelong profession. It is the 
liaison between the public and the other 
branches of the government. 
exercises certain 


It even 
judicial powers and 
helps to form governmental policies. In 
the field of education, a good example of 
administrative justice is the hearing of 
tenure cases in some states by boards 
of education sitting as administrative 
tribunals. A good illustration of policy- 
forming responsibility in education is 
the fact that school teachers and ad- 
ministrators are actually the main 
sources of the policies of school boards, 
which are theoretically chiefly policy- 
forming bodies as the legal custodians of 
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A distinguished board member defends 
the right of tenure 


The Very Reverend James Morrow Malloch, D.D., has been a member of the Fresno 
Board of Education since 1941 and was president of the board from 1951 to 1953. The 
Dean's views on teacher tenure are particularly appropriate at this time, when tenure 
is again under attack by some segments of the public. 


A native of Oakland, he attended schools in Napa, graduated from San Diego high 
school, and received his M.A. from University of California in 1920. He taught politi- 
cat science at San Francisco State Teachers College in 1918-19 and became assistant 
director of research for Berkeley public schools. He was ordained to the Episcopal 
ministry in 1934 and in 1937 he became dean of St. James Cathedral in Fresno. He 
became dean emeritus in 1955. He is a member of numerous civic and humanitarian 


organizations. 


education. It has been said truthfully 
that ‘‘parliaments and presidents may 
reign but the civil service governs.” 


In California law, teacher tenure is 
undoubtedly preferable to civil service 
as it is now known and established. 
Proposals to replace it by state civil 
service have been repeatedly rejected by 
educators. In principle, however, the 
two are the same, a fact which a com- 
mittee of the Legislature recognized 
critically in 1941. 
so is school 
is a basic 


interestingly and 
Teaching is a career, 
administration, and tenure 
provision for quality in education. 


Fundamental Right 


Teacher tenure is a fundamental 


human right as far as teachers are con- 
cerned. The modern world has extended 
its bills of rights to cover many condi- 
tions of our modern, scientifically de- 
veloping age. The Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights, adopted and pro- 
claimed by the General Assembly of the 
UN on December 10, 1948, affirms such 
rights as social security, opportunity for 
work, free choice of employment, favor- 
able work, protection 
against unemployment, equal pay for 
equal work, rest and leisure, and a 
standard of living adequate for health 
and well-being. Educators have the 
satisfaction in education. Schools exist 
right in the recognized modern philos- 
ophy of life and culture, to vocational 
primarily for children. That is obvious. 


conditions of 


They exist secondarily, however, for 
teachers. That should be equally 
obvious. 


Of course tenure laws must be pro- 
gressive. They should be improved con- 
stantly as much as possible. This will 
take place on the state level, because 
education is a power reserved to the 
states under the 10th Amendment to the 


for OCTOBER, NINETEEN 


Constitution of the United States. 
Tenure laws should be made more uni- 
form throughout the United States 
through the cooperation of the states. 
The screening of prospective teachers 
may be improved with advancing 
knowledge of testing for vocational apti- 
tude. The causes for the dismissal of 
permanent teachers may be more 
adequately and clearly defined. Proce- 
dure for appeal to higher 
other authorities in tenure cases may 
be accelerated. The relationship of 
tenure to the exchange of teachers from 
school district to school district and 
from state to state may be made more 
sensible. Scientific and objective merit 
ratings of probationary teachers may be 
developed. Tenure should be extended in 
some fashion to school administrators 
and other employees as such, as well as 


courts or 


to classroom teachers. 


A very notable step in improving the 
whole tenure system was taken a few 
years ago when the CTA persuaded the 
State Legislature to enable a judge to 
request the CTA or other body of teach- 
ers to appoint a professional panel to in- 
vestigate a tenure case and submit its 
opinion to the court. That was an up-to- 
date application of the fundamental 
principle of trial by which has 
developed 
quest for freedom and justice, and which 
recognized as a legal 


peers, 


in the long history of the 
has long been 
prerogative of the legal and medical pro- 
fessions. The essential thing to guard 
against is that improvements to the 
tenure laws be not destruction in the 
disguise of modification. Tenure has 
the 


in California and 


been opposed more than once in 


history of education 
still puzzles many people outside the 
profession. Even some educators need to 
be reminded that the best method of 
recruitment retain- 


teacher is teacher 


ment! 


FIFTY-SEVEN 


ABC’s OF The Expanded 
Program Of NEA Services 


NEA Membership Division 
Release 


1. Q. What does the term, ‘“‘expand- 
ed program of NEA services,’’ mean? 


A. It means more educational re- 
search; better instruction; catching up 
with school building needs; a more 
effective voice for teachers in local, 
state, national, and world affairs; in- 
telligent public opinion about the edu- 
cation of children and youth; improved 
social and economic status for teachers; 
improved interpretation of educational 
needs and the importance of teachers 
through all means of communication— 
press, radio, TV, magazines; more 
realistic school policies and laws at the 
hands of school boards, state legisla- 
tures, and the Congress of the United 
States. 


2. Q. What was the origin of the 
idea of an expanded program of NEA 
services? 


A. It originated with state and local 
school leaders about two years ago. And 
it has been under study and discussion 
ever since. On April 24 and 25, 1956, 
presidents and secretaries of state edu- 
cation associations met in Washington 
to consider a long-range program of in- 
creased services and leadership. The 
conference unenimously agreed upon 
the need for an expanded service pro- 
gram. Later, a meeting of Department 
presidents and secretaries reached the 
same conclusion. 

It was thereafter discussed and 
studied in great detail at the 1956, Port- 
land, Oregon, NEA convention. Dele- 
gates met in small groups, reported their 
opinions, and recommended the ‘“‘ex- 
panded program of NEA services’ by 
an overwhelming voice. 

One should recall that the Portland 
Assembly was composed of approximate- 
ly 70% classroom teachers. 


3. Q. When was the expanded pro- 
gram authorized? 


A. It ‘was authorized in the 1957 
NEA convention, at Philadelphia, by the 
Representative Assembly, again com- 


posed of about 70% of classroom 
teachers. 
4. Q. How did the Representative 


Assembly make its decision? 


A. After floor debate, democratically 
administered, a secret, written ballot 
was taken. The vote for the expanded 
program exceeded 4 to 1. 


5. Q. What were the most compelling 
factors responsible for the increase 
voted in NEA dues at Philadelphia? 


A. There were two: (a) inflation, 
and (b) the demand on the part of NEA 
members for a broader program of NEA 
services. 


(Continued on page 4) 


NEA Expanded Program 


(Continued from page 3) 


6. Q. What about inflation? Where 
does it come in? I know that it is inside 
my own pocketbook and income, but 
how does it affect the NEA? 


A. The answer is simple. I quote from 
an address by Miss Martha Shull, NEA 
President, at the Philadelphia conven- 
tion: 

“We need to catch up with the cost 
of living. We established our present 
dues in 1948 and you are well aware 
that the cost of living has risen marked- 
ly since then. Only because our mem- 
bership has risen have we been able to 
cope with it all. We cannot continue to 
meet the costs and at the same time 
improve the NHA services. A few facts 
will illustrate this situation. Since 1948 
the cost of paper for the NEA Journal 
has gone up 20%; the cost of printing 
and mailing one copy of the Journal has 
gone up 27%; the beginning salary for 
secretaries has gone up 48%.” 

Dr. William G. Carr, in a later state- 
ment to the NEA Board of Directors, 
pointed out that in 1948 a secretary 
could be employed for $2,400. “‘Today,”’ 
he observed, ‘‘at least $3,500 is neces- 
sary for a starting salary ... an increase 
of 48%. Typists used to start at $1,800; 
now they must be paid at least $3,100 
an increase of 72%. The figures for 
janitors are $1,600 in 1948 and $2,400 


today—an increase of 50% Each 
new typewriter costs 60% more than 


the old typewriter it is replacing.’ He 
econeluded with several observations, 
one of the chief of which is this one: 
“Tt may be estimated that this inflation 
accounts for about one-half of the 
amount by which the dues have been in- 
creased.’ Quite recently, several im- 
portant and able members of the NEA 
staff have resigned to accept important 
positions in education elsewhere. 
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7. Q. What steps have been taken to 
date (August 1, 1957) to implement 
the expanded program? 


A. The following: 


(a) Two professional staff members 
with clerical assistants have been added 


in the area of legislation and _ state 
relations. 
(b) A staff member has been em- 


ployed to work on membership problems 
in urban areas. 

(c) A 
employed. 


salary consultant has heen 

(d) An expert has been added in the 
field of kindergarten and elementary 
school education. 

(e) The program of the Citizenship 
Committee has been enlarged. 

(f) An allocation has been made to 
establish a Commission on Instruction 
to make the significant services of NEA 
Departments and other units more avail- 
able to the profession. 


(g) A director of publications has 
been employed and plans laid to step- 
up the sale of NEA publications. 
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(h) The NBA has provided full-time 
salary for a staff member of the National 
Training Laboratories to give educa- 
tional groups more help in leadership 
training. 

(i) Allocations for rural service have 
been increased especially for travel, 
field work, and regional conferences. 

(j) Appropriations for investigations 
by the Defense Commission have been 
increased. 

(k) Additional funds have been set 
aside for expanding the work of the De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers. 

(1) A consultant on the use of radio 
and television has been employed and 
will operate an NEA-TV office in New 
Wonk iGiiye 

(m) Allocations for research have 
been stepped-up to assure vital studies 
not now within reach of the Research 
Division. 

(n) An improved staff salary sched- 
ule has been developed to guarantee the 
employment and retention of able men 
and women for staff service. 


8. Q. Do the steps you have just 
described constitute the full program of 
expanded services adopted in _ the 
Philadelphia convention or are there 
additional steps to be taken? 


A. What has been briefly described 
is only a part of the program. For 
example, other steps have been author- 
ized and will be taken as soon as possi- 
ble. Among these are: 


(a) An educational TV consultant 
is to be added to the staff in the NHA 
Center. This is in addition to the con- 
sultant already employed whose office 
will be maintained in New York City. 

(b) The field service staff 
significantly increased and _ its 
ability to state and local 
correspondingly multiplied. 


will be 
avail- 
associations 


(c) Press and radio activities are to 
be greatly extended and the use of other 


mass media of communication em- 
phasized. 
(d) A convention co-ordinator is to 


be added to the staff. 

(e) An assistant secretary, Commit- 
tee on International Relations, is to be 
employed to assume among other duties 
the function of serving as NEA observer 
in the United Nations. 

(f) An assistant secretary in the De- 
partment of Higher Education is to be 
hamed. 

(g) Field workers in 
legislation are to be added. 

(h) NEA 


the area of 
services in co-sponsoring 
leadership training conferences with 
state and urban associations is author- 
ized on a broader scale than ever before. 


(i) The employment of one person to 
give full-time work in teacher-educa- 
tion institutions has been authorized. 


9. Q. You have pointed out (1) 
steps that 
implement 
gram, 
others 


the 
have already been taken to 
the expanded service pro- 
and (2) you have enumerated 
that have been authorized but 


have not yet been taken. Do these two 
categories encompass together the con- 
cept of the expanded program? 


A. By no means. These two cate- 
rories, taken together, constitute a be- 
ginning. It is anticipated that the plan 
of action will constantly widen in the 
next few years. 


10. Q. Can you cite examples? 


A. Yes. But it must be remembered 
that the expansion of old services and 
the addition of new ones, beyond those 
already noted, will be determined by 
the Representative Assembly, the Board 
of Directors, and the Executive Commit- 
tee. The examples that I cite are in that 
sense probabilities. 


(a) The addition of consultants in 
many areas of teacher welfare. 


(b) Enlargement of 
JOURNAL. 


(c) Further expansion of workshops 
for leadership developed cooperatively 
with state and local associations. 


(d) More generous support of the 
work of standing committees such as 
the NEA-AMA, NEA-NCPT, NEA- 
American Legion, NEA-MPA, and 
others. 


the NEA 


(e) More extensive cooperation with 
lay organizations. 


(f) Research in areas where study is 
needed but hitherto has not been gatis- 
fied—e.g., salary research in rural 
America. 

(g) Greater 
ment of 
ties. 


activity in the recruit- 
members in urban communi- 


(h) Widening educational opportuni- 
ties for both the exceptional and the 
handicapped children in the nation. 





INVESTMENTS FOR THE 
| MAN IN THE STREET 
If you had an interest in com- 
panies producing oil, steel, foods, 
chemicals, transportation, autos, 
electrical and electronic products 

and many more things 


you'd really feel like you owned 
part of America. 


Well, Why Don’t You? 
You can acquire an interest in a 
wide list of professionally selected 
stocks by buying shares of a 
Mutual Fund. Start with $10, $25, 


$50 a month or more, or any lump 
sum. 


Send For Free Folder 


King Merritt & Co., Ine. 


A nationwide organization 
specializing in Mutual Funds 


1737 H Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


CLARENCE E. SHAW, District Manager 
Graduate, Johnson C. Smith University 


. 635 Emerson St., N.E. 
Washington 17, D. C. — LA. 6-1411 
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Audit Report 


Charlotte, North Carolina 
September 17, 1957 
Executive Committee 
North Carolina Teachers Association, Ine. 
125 East Hargett Street 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
Ladies and Gentlemen: 


Pursuant to instructions we have examined the financial records of THE 
NORTH CAROLINA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, Incorporated in both 
the Executive secretary’s office and the Treasurer’s office for the period 
from September 1, 1956 through August 31, 1957 and herewith submit 
our report consisting of four (4) Exhibits and four (4) Schedules to- 
gether with the following comments: 

Scope of Audit: 

We examined the official receipt books in the Executive Secretary’s 
office, tracing all receipts from the receipt book through the cash receipts 
journal to the deposits in the depository bank. We inspected the cancelled 
checks of all money transmitted to the Treasurer as well as the debit 
memos of the depository bank. 

We inspected all invoices and requests for payments of funds as pre- 
sented to the Executive Secretary and the duplicate vouchers issued by 
him to the Treasurer for the payment of said vouchers or requests to 
determine the disbursements of the funds of the Association. (The Exe- 
cutive Secretary is required to send the original vouchers to the President 
and Recording Secretary for their signatures before the Treasurer is to 
honor any voucher.) All vouchers were properly entered in the cash 
disbursements journal of the Executive Secretary’s office. 

We examined the receipt of all money transmitted to the Treasurer’s 
office by the Executive Secretary. We inspected a sufficient number of 
vouchers held by the Treasurer to see if they had been properly signed 
by the President and Recording Secretary as required by the Constitution 
of the Association. We examined the cancelled checks returned by the 
depository bank. 

We inspected the one government bond and 3 certificates of shares; 
2 certificates of the Mutual Savings and Loan Association of Durham, 
IY. C. — one for 50 shares and the second one for 30 shares; the third 
certificate was that of the Raleigh Building and Loan Association of 
Raleigh, N. C. — this certificate was for 20 shares. The value of the 
government bond is $1,000 and the value of the shares are $10,000. This 
bond and the certificates are held in a safe deposit box at the Mechanics 
and Farmers Bank, Raleigh, N. C. 

Finally we examined the monthly reports as sent to the Executive 
Secretary by the Association’s rental agent, the Acme Realty Company. 
Each disbursement made by the Realty Company was accompanied by 
the vendor’s invoice. We have prepared Schedule 3 to show this rental 
receipts and disbursements in detail. 


BALANCE SHEET 
Exhibit A 

The financial position of the Association is shown in the Balance Sheet 
statement marked ‘“‘Exhibit A’’. This consists of Cash of $5,792.94, one 
U. S. Government Bond, Series K, number M330 391K value of $1,000. 
Investments of share certificates in Building and Loan Associations valued 
at $10,000 plus the accumulated interest of $669.72 to give a total invest- 
ment value of $10,669.72. The inventory of Office Equipment and Furni- 
ture with a value of $7,759.56 was inspected by us; the office building 
valued at $55,000 was paid for completely during the fiscal year 1949-50, 
therefore we are using this same value. Since the building is used pri- 
marily for the Association’s own use we have not charged off any 
depreciation against the value of the building. We have treated any major 
improvement, renovation or installation to the building as keeping it up to 
its “par value’. 

We were informed by the Executive Secretary that he issued vouchers for 
all known obligations of the Association before August 31, 1957 so that 
all accounts would be paid by that date. However, some major repairs 
have been done to the office building which has been supervised by the 
rental agent, and they have paid rpair bills which amount to $684.48 
which the Association owes the Acme Realty Company. 

The Net Worth of the Association now stands at $79,537.74 which is an 
increase of $1,496.42 over that of last year. 


RECEIPTS and DISBURSEMENTS 
Exhibit B 


We carefully examined the receipts to see that they were properly 
recorded in the receipts journal. During the year a total of $57,687.51 plus 
outstanding check cancelled of $118.17 was received from all sources, this 
plus the cash on hand at September 1, 1956 of $3,674.28 gives a total cash 
of $61,479.96 for the year. The disbursements for the year amount to 
$55,640.63 and the Executive Secretary presented us six (6) uncollected 
checks amounting to $30 which were charged to the account by the local 
bank as well as bank service charge and intangible tax payments giving 
a total disbursements of $55,687.02 leaving a balance of $5,792.94 in the 
bank as of August 31, 1957. 


Comparative Statement of 
BUDGET ESTIMATES WITH Teas AND EXPENDITURES 
Exhibit 


We have prepared this statement to determine how closely the Association 
has operated on its estimated budget. We would suggest that the Budget 
and Finance Committee give closer study to the budgets in the future. 
Provisions should be made for the Field Representative’s travel as well 
as his other expense while out of the office; i. e. travel and NEA Service. 
Also provisions should be made for additional Gifts, Donations, Invest- 
ments and New Equipment. You will observe that only $2,800 was 
provided in “Emergency” and this was too small to take care of the 
normal items that I have mentioned above. 


Three Year Comparative Statement of 
RECEIPTS and DISBURSEMENTS 
1954-55, 1955-56 and 1956-57 
Exhibit D 
lt may be interesting to know the progress the Association has made 
during the past three (3) years, therefore, we have prepared this state- 
ment to show just what has been done during the years 1954-55, 1955-56 
and 1956-57. 


for OCTOBER, NINETEEN FIFTY-SEVEN 


SCHEDULES 


_ We have prepared a (1) Bank Reconciliation Statement for the Execu- 
tive Secretary’s Account, (2) a Bank Reconciliation Statement for the 
Treasurer’s Account and (3) a Statement of Building Rental Income 
and Expense and (4) an Inventory of the Office Furniture and Equipment. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


We wish to call the Budget and Finance Committee’s attention to the 
comments we made under the caption BUDGET ESTIMATES with 
INCOME AND EXPENDITURES. If the “Emergency” item was spelled 
out more specifically such as NEA Service, donations, building renova- 
tion, ete. this would enable the Administrative officials to more efficiently 
comply with the budgeted items rather than dump everything in “Emerg- 
ency”’. 

During the past year considerable work was done towards repairing the 
office building. The Association spent $3,443.88 of its funds and the 
Rental Agent spent $3,290.26 which gives a total of $6,734.14 spent in 
1956-57 on building repairs, and through all of this the rental income 
has remained the same. The Association furnishes water and heat for all 
tenants and yet the rent charge is approximately the same since the 
building was purchased. We feel that some thought should be given by the 
Building Committee towards raising the rent income. You will note 
that each year the budgeted income from the building is estimated at 
$7,000 but the actual income is around $5,500. 


GENERAL 

We found the books and records as kept by the Executive Secretary’s 
office and the Treasurer’s office in excellent condition. We found the 
receipts and original vouchers properly recorded in the books of the 
Executive Secretary. We also found the checks properly recorded in the 
Treasurer’s book which assisted us greatly in making this audit. 

We wish to express our thanks to Mr. W. L. Greene, Executive Secre- 
tary; Mrs. Della Perry, Office Secretary and Dr. Nelson H. Harris, 
Treasurer; for the cooperation given us while making this audit, and 
once again we are happy to have had this opportunity to serve you. 

Subject to the examination of the records as kept by the Executive 
Secretary and the Treasurer of this Association, we are of the opinion 
that the above comments and attached exhibits and schedules present 
fairly, accurately and honestly the operation of the NORTH CAROLINA 
TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, Inc. at Raleigh, North Carolina for the 
fiseal year of from September 1, 1956 through August 31, 1957. 

Respectfully submitted, 

John H. Moore 

Public Accountant 

Staff Member 

J. B. BLAYTON COMPANY 

Certified Public Accountant 
701 East First Street 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


EXHIBIT A 
BALANCE SHEET 
August 31,1957 





ASSETS 
Cash (Schedule 2) 5 : ercwaes $ 5,792.94 
Government Bond 
Series K Number M330391K, Sept. 1955 1,000.00 
Investments 
Building & Loan Shares : c 10,669.72 
Furniture and Equipment (Schedule 4) 7,759.56 
Land and Building _ 55,000.00 
TOTAL ASSETS 2 $80,222.22 
LIABILITIES 
and 
NET WORTH 
Account Payable (Schedule 3) _.. 684.48 
Net Worth: 
Balance, September 1, 1956 a $78,041.32 
Add: 
Income During Year 
Office Operation $52,687.51 
Less Association Expenses 
During Year . 5 47,243.14 
Income Over Expense 5,444.37 
Outstanding Checks Cancelled : 118.17 
Aceumulated Value of Bldg. & Loan 
Shares .. at . 412.71 
Totals $80,016.57 
Less: 
Building Renovation & Expense 
Amount Paid by Rental Agent 6,520.95 
Amount Paid by Association 3,443.88 
9,964.83 
Less—-Rental Income During Year 5,486.00 4,478.83 
Remaining Value of Net Worth 79,537.74 
TOTAL LIABILITIES & NET WORTH $80,222.22 
EXHIBIT B 
Statement of 
RECEIPTS and DISBURSEMENTS 
September 1, 1956—August 31, 1957 
RECEIPTS 
Cash on Hand, September 1, 1956 
(per previous Audit Report) $ 3,674.28 
Income During Year: 
Membership Dues 
Current Year . $45,495.00 
Retired Members 11.00 $48,506.00 
Future Teachers of America Dues 205.00 
Placement Bureau 127.00 
TEACHERS RECORD 
Advertising ; 1,366.93 
Subscription c 1.00 1,367.93 
NEA 
Representative 1,950.00 
Refunds on Dues 531.58 2,481.58 
Note 5,000.00 


Total Receipts During Year 
(Schedule 2) 
Outstanding Checks Cancelled 118.17 


TOTAL CASH DURING YEAR $61,479.96 


57,687.51 


DISBURSEMENTS 
Elected Officers: 

























































President ..........-. 500.00 
Vice President ............- 150.00 
Recording Secretary 200.00 
TYeaSULer  -...--------------2-ssencenseeee encanta 400.00 

Salaried Employees: 

Executive Secretary  ---.-------:--------::-:-eesceeesesseeseeee eee 6,300.00 
Internal Relations Secretary 4,600.00 
Secretary — Bookkeeper wedeevt we 2,870.00 
Stenographer hl OS See A Ree eee ee 2,720.00 

Taxes: 

Social Security hese ne cesta ee ene 302.93 
Employment Seourity ollie ee 311.84 
Office Expenses: 
Stationery and Supplies -... 416.15 
Postage 228.81 
Telephone 7 os 281.50 
Insurance — office equipment -..............-...- 66.50 
Bank Service Charge .....--.---- 8.81 
Intangible Tax  ...2....---.----:::1- ee 13.21 

Travel: 

Executive Secretary  -.....-..------------------------ 817.80 
Others  <ccc.--con---e0-cececceesseseeseceaveeeec son secnaravacnecneaeecnasrerses= 181.69 

Saat 250.00 
Bond 46.35 

Publications: 

TEACHERS RECORD e 
Printing 4,579.00 
Postage E 
Supplies - 4,754.00 
Newsletter 590.81 
Service 

er aee mute Relations Secretary...... ze8s 1,314.19 
Supplies <.----n.--c:0--ccneceeesesesnersneeeeenenrsereneseeencnearresssnensezessacis* 289.30 
Conference Expense ........----------:---------+-10- 562.30 

Committee Expense: 

Executive 287.24 
Legislative 88.81 
Nominating 118.45 
Election 103.24 
Resolution) eeccese-r-eeee-ee--—= 88.35 
Budget and Finance —...----.-.:---------------c cece 312.36 
Specter seeeenee seen ee Rea ess 191.89 

District Meetings: 

: Southeastern  ......-.-----------:cecereeeeeceececcesaeenreenencsecenennenceecaes 479.38 
Coastal Plains 459.45 
Northeastern 493.73 
Piedmont ........ 556.76 
AVG be rile sees eereneee eens 419.63 

Convention Expense: 

Guest Speakers  .....----.:---:cecc-c-c-ceseceneecencenssnseeenesneecereeets 625.00 
Programs and Supplies 488.19 
Social AGES I Tove f ile cccceen cece se etee gene aerne cee = apeearena _ 300.00 
Divisions, Departments & Sections Expense: 

Classroom Teachers: 

PrOmO GION, a pesece eect cneee sae cese eraser ssceec ens eee ae 1,951.82 
Elementary Education 311.78 

Primary Teachers .........-...-. 139.95 

Grammar Grade Teachers re 72.50 

Secondary Education — Promotion ... 151.77 

Minglish Teachers: 2. ccc: sccjccncescnncee--c-ptee 332.79 

Foreign Language Teachers 46.65 

Social Science Teachers ..............-... 144.79 
Mathematics & Science Teachers . 249.95 

Teachers of Exceptional Children........ 71.80 3,473.80 

Specialized Education: 

Promotions! -----.:.5- 232.92 

Home Economics 94.89 
Vocational Agricultur 106.19 

Trades and D. O. Teachers eee 117.12 
Educational Secretaries ..... 33.48 

Music Teachers 275.00 

Health & Physical Ed. Teachers. 173.76 

Business Ed. Teachers ........-..... 199.29 
LabParians” Pca 73.11 

Art Teachers .... Oe a eee 200.00 

Audio Visual “Aids 56.65 1,562.41 

Administrators & Supervisors: 

PrOMObION! yesteeeseeee eee 70.51 
Supervisors ... : 175.00 
Blementarys Perimelp als cccreaeece-e-eeeeeeeeeceee 12.80 
High School Principals ............ 230.19 
High School Athletics .... 500.00 988.50 

Higher Education: 

PrOMOGION weet 39.99 
Instructors  -.---...0..3. 226.64 
Future Teachers of America 336.74 603.37 

Delewates: Expense to Ni Ay coe krcacceecenceesccsectesss-c-cnssereereneeeed 

Gifts and Memberships 
NAACP — Legal Defense y - 1,000.00 

— State 500.00 1,500.00 
Colored Orphanage 500.00 
Southern Regional Council 100.00 
American Teachers Association 25.00 
Assoc. Study Negro Life & History 25.00 
NEA Affiliation 10.00 


16,490.00 


614.77 


1,014.98 


999.49 


5,344.81 


2,165.79 


1,190.34 


2,408.95 


1,413.19 


6,628.08 
2,500.00 


2,160.00 


The 
















Legals Gounsel cop cio scree teccoes chen ceca cee ots eee perenne rome 1,000.00 
Building Renovation & Maintenance: 

Repairs es SUT 

Tmstrances siccie eo, 5 eee oe eee 265.91 3,441.88 
Other Disbursements: 

ATA Expense 100.00 

Conference Expense 35.00 

Interest, 25 22s eee 75.00 

Other’ “Afiiliation | Wee tir.ceccscs cae -oe- ates reece eee tees 10.00 220.00 
Hammocks’. Besieba 7 ocpesrteccccsne ce cccn eects co et etree ane nee area 1,500.00 
IN Gee ao acdc ee ee eae rr ga Toe 6 2 5,000.00 
TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS OF TREASURER 

(Schedule De) hse a cee Ser orn eee 55,640.63 
Add 

Disbursements made from 

Executive Secretary’s bank account 

Returned checks charged to Accet.............-....... 30.00 

Bank Service Charge ................. 10.03 

Intangible; “Digix | 25 oecoiecesceeeecee co seereeeass nee hanes 6.36 

Total Disbursements — Exec. 

(Schedules, @ sand!=2)) sess cose ees __ 46.39 
TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS DURING YEAR......... 55,687.02 
Cash on Hand,August 31, 1957 

(Schedule: 2) 252. Se ee eee ee 5,792.94 
TOTALS seczecesecscecscacegasesceeceancseco oe es code sree pales ss eee $61,479.96 
EXHIBIT C 


Comparative Statement of 


BUDGET ESTIMATES WITH INCOME AND EXPENDITURES 






































































1956-57 
INCOME 
Over 
Budget Experience or 
Under 
Membership Dies 222 :2:--tesereccseeeiteesosteeeceee ones $45,500.00 $48,506.00 $ 3,006.00 
Future Teachers of America E 300.00 205.00 (95.00) 
Rental Income — Gross 7,000.00 5,486.00 (1,514.00) 
A dvertisin i termes 1,000.00 1,367.93 367.93 
Placement Bureau . 150.00 127.00 (23.00) 
Field Service NEA .. 2,400.00 2,481.58 81.58 
From Reserve ...... 2,575.00 (2,575.00) 
Others Recéipts. 22s. 2 eee 468.34 468.34 
$58,925.00 $58,641.85 ($283.15) 
EXPENDITURES 

Eleeted Officers  ~........:-s.ccs--i- 1,250.00 1,250.00 .00 
Salaried Employees 16,490.00 16,490.00 -00 
F.1.C.A. and Employment Security Tax... 350.00 614.77 (264.77) 
Office Expense 1,000.00 1,014.98 (14.98) 
Travell@ 35 see 1,500.00 999.49 500.51 
Surety : 350.00 296.35 53.65 
Publications .... 7,300.00 5,344.81 1,955.19 
NEA Service ............ 500.00 2,165.79 (1,665.79) 
Committees Expense 2,050.00 1,190.34 859.66 
District Meetings ...... 2,500.00 2,408.95 91.05 
Annual Convention  -. -. 1,800.00 1,413.19 386.81 
Divisions, Departments & Sections Pi - 11,225.00 6,628.08 4,596.92 
NEA Delegates ax antes oe ee ee 2,500.00 2,500.00 -00 
Gifts and Memberships . 2,160.00 2,160.00 -00 
Legal Counsel 1,000.00 1,000.00 -00 
Headquarters Building Maintenance ........ 4,150.00 10,315.30 (6,165.30) 

Emergeney Fund: 
Hammocks Beach Donation ............ aa: 800.00 1,500.00) 1,038.61 

Other “Disbursements, “a2. 266.39) 

Totaled ics arc 25. a ctenee ore ener ee Oem ee 00 $57,558.44 
Expenditures Under Budget Mstimates Janus eee eee $ 1,366.56 
Comparative Statement of 
RECEIPTS and DISBURSEMENTS 
1954-55, 1955-56 and 1956-57 
RECEIPTS 

1954-55 1955-56 1956-57 
Membership) Dues. gegeen ee eee ...-$45,660.00 $46,877.50 $48,506.00 
Future Teachers of America . ‘ 301.00 215.00 205.00 
Placement Bureau ..............<- 100.00 115.00 127.00 
TEACHERS RECORD 849.00 1,349.32 1,367.93 
Ren taNet)) meee ees 2,716.11 869.34 -00 
NEA ....... 2,368.73 4,137.77 2,481.58 
Note 5,000.00 
Other Receipts: 27.50 255.22 113-17 
Total Receipts During Year .................... 52,022.34 58,819.15 57,805.68 
Cash on Hand, Beginning of Year ... me 4e 222 ais 15,596.60 3,674.28 
TOTAL CASH DURING YEAR............ $76,245.10 $69,415.75 $61,479.96 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Elected Officers 1,250.00 1,250.00 1,250.00 
Salaries! ge.s:---2- - 15,450.00 16, 050. -00 16,490.00 
F.1.C.A. & Employment Security Taxes 305.61 428.28 614.77 
OfficetBxpense:: 2.5.5.2 re cetere eee 1,000.37 1,100.87 1,014.98 
Travelmmeceses es 2,864.79 2,627.25 999.49 
Surety) «cs... 399.39 326.53 296.35 
Publications 5,768.94 6,546.12 5,344.81 
NEA Services ........... 1,458,85 1,838.82 2,165.79 
Committees Expenses . 1,964.12 IPP RV AY) 1,190.34 
District Meetings _.. 2,485.46 2,450.93 2,408.95 
Annual Convention, 2 teenies eee: = Bly ili 2,377.59 1,413.19 
Divisions, Departments and Sections. a 7,498.08 8,078.13 6,628.08 
NEA Delegates Expense ..................-c000-00-20s 2,794.00 4,950.00 2,500.00 
Gifts and Memberships ~. 2,710.00 4,410.00 2,160.00 
Legal \Counsel4 ns eee ee eee 1,000.00 1,000.00 1,000.00 
Headquarters Building Maintenance . 751.98 789.35 3,443.88 
Hammocks Beach Donation .................... 5,000.00 4,000.00 1,500.00 
Miscellameous! (:-cc--ceec-coceeseeeet 5.36 236.39 
Uncolleeted! ‘Checks faeces oe ee 300.00 35.00 30.00 
New Equipment ... 1,076.38 1,250.28 -00 
Investments ........-... 5,025.00 5,000.00 .00 
INOUE: yo iceacysteeeteeneE rer ee  ee eeeee  eee 5,000.00 
TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS Ta). ae 
DURING YEAR . . 60,648.50 65,741.47 55,687.02 
Cash on Hand, End of Vearm eee a 15,596.60 3,674.28 5,792.94 
TOTAL $76,245.10 $69,415.75 $61,479.96 
NORTH CAROLINA THACHERS RECORD 


Statement of 
BANK RECONCILIATION 
August 31, 1957 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY’S ACCOUNT 


Per Book 
Pe 95 Gin ee eats: 


Cash on Hand, September 
Receipts During Year 
IN OtG Rates caress kk 


Total Cash During Year 
Less: ; 
Transmittals to Treasurer 


Balance 





Bank Charges Made Against Exec. Sec. Acct. 
Returned Checks 
Bank Service Charge 
Intangible Tax 

Total Charges 
(Exhibit B and Schedule 2) 


CASH on HAND, August 31, 1957 








Per Bank 


Balance per bank statement 
Mechanics & Farmers Bank 
Raleigh, North Carolina 

Add: 

Deposit in transit —............ : 


Less: 
Outstanding check 
CASH on HAND, August 31, 


1957 


Statement of 
BANK RECONCILIATION 
August 31, 1957 
TREASURER’S ACCOUNT 


Per Book 


Cash on Hand, September 1, 1956........... : 
Receipts During Year 
(Exhibit B) . ne eins hE Tee  arn coae xLD 


Outstanding Checks | “Cancelled 


Total Cash During Year 
Disbursements During Year: 
By Treasurer 

(Exhibit B) 
By Executive Secretary 





SCHEDULE 1 


$ 00 
52,687.51 
4,925.00 


57,612.51 


57,566.12 
46.39 








46.39) 


-00 


79.93 


61.19 
141.12 





141.12 











SCHEDULE 2 


$ 3,674.28 


57,687.51 
118.17 57,805.68 


61,479.96 





55,640.65 





(Exhibit B and Schedule 1) ..... Risen Ve as _ 46.39 55,687.02 
CASH on HAND, August 31, 1957... 792.94 
(Exhibit B) 
Per Bank 
Balance per bank Statement 
Mechanies & Farmers Bank 
Raleigh, North Carolina ....................--.. eeener trace ees 6,109.92 
Add: 
PEDOSIDMIMIELEANISIG cara.--<2---scke.--sennsessanec- eat 
6,251.04 
Less: Outstanding checks: 
149 > deh® 
353 5.00 
359 25.00 
426 4.80 
428 87.50 
550 8.50 
553 14.86 
561 5.00 
570 199.76 
572 35.49 
575 30.25 
576 5.75 
577 35.00 458.10 


CASH on HAND, August 31, 1957 
(Exhibit A) 


Statement of 
RENTAL INCOME and EXPENSE 
September 1, 1956—August 31, 1957 
INCOME 
Rental Income for Year 
Account Receivable 
(Rental Agent — 1955-56 Year) 


Total Income During Year 











EXPENSES 
Collection Commission ete Sane $ 
Janitorial Service  -....-----..cceccc-ccesseeeseeesecenesensercrensenanerecteese 
Utilities: 
DGS ee nae retest ree ; $ 196.48 
Water ass 410.85 
Fuel 1,415.47 
Janitor Supplies 
Repairs: 
Construction Work 2,335.43 
Plumbing & Heating 643.45 
Electrical — .......... 247.43 
Other Labor i 





Total Expense During Year 
EXPENSES OVER INCOME or 


Account Payable 
(Exhibit A) 


for OCTOBER, NINETEEN FI 





5,792.94 





SCHEDULE 3 


$ 5,486.00 








__ 350.47 

5,836.47 
274.36 
840.00 
2,022.80 
93.53 
3,290.26 

6,520.95 

684.48 

FTY-SEVEN 


Inventory of 
FURNITURE and EQUIPMENT 
August 31, 1957 


Additions—1955-56 





8 Folding Tables _. 

1 File Cabinet (Addressograph) RS Ge eee 
2 Shaw Walker File Cabinets $65.35 (Letter) . 
1 Shaw Walker File Cabinet (Legal) .. 

1 A. B. Dick Mimeograph Machine / Ho09436- -A37 
1 Typewriter Stand ......... ee 
1 Mimeograph Cabinet ey ee aes 

Lee Vacuum Oleaner. Coie. ct ence 


Additions—1954-55 


Office Furniture, Field Representative Office 


Royal TN ee FHHE 16 5481319 
Camera > Roce teetcd Seether ee, Be el eR 
Dictaphone oars ee 
Typewriter Table PE See ee 


Additions—1952-53 


1 Shaw Walker Fire Proof File, 4 drawer 

1 Shaw Walker Fire Proof File, 4 drawer 
Purchased—1951-52 

1 Remington Portable Typewriter #QT 2449944 


Purchased—1950-51 
Ladies Lounge 


1 Gala Sofa 

1 Sectional Sota 

2 Fine Art oes 

1 Picture ’ 

6 Smokers ; 

2 Delvogue Rugs rite 

2 U.S.0O. Desks 

2. Desk Chairs : pcg ote 
Me Perel IPE oh cee 8, ne eee 
1 Small Mirror : 

1 Dressing Table and Bench 


N. C. Sales Tax 
Curtains and Draperies 
1 Electric Fan 


Additional Equipment 


ie iG Sed 
12437 

1 Smith- Coes Elliott Stencil Machine, 
#2312912 , 

2 Typewriter 


Adding Machine, Model 715 


Stands 


Purchased 1949-50 
Executive Secretary’s Office 





1 Jasper Walnut Desk 

1 Gumlock Chair .- ee 

1 Walnut Telephone Table 

1 Walnut Gumlock Chair 

1 Walnut Gumlock Chair 

1 Walnut Costumer 

ie Blotter bad gree Se ee eee eee a 

1 H. MF Book Case (3 ‘sections with base 
and top) 


Reception Room 


1 Butterscotch Love Seat 
1 Butterscotch Table 
lo Butterscotch, ‘Tabley sn, ssecescestccneescencssecse Sees ao eee ee ee ae 
IeButtexseotch Mirror 2. 
2 Butterscotch Chairs 
Director’s Room 
2 Directors Tables, Mahogany Finished 
18 Mahogany Finished Gumlock Chairs 
4 Mahogany Costumers:  <.:-...-.-c.ccccssse-o---ces 
I> Love: (Seat, K Wpholstery” —2}....0.24.- 
2 Club Chairs, K Upholstery 


Secretary’s Office 
Left Pedestal 
Gumlock Secretary Chair 
Gmlock Secretary Chair 
Oak Costumers 

Desk Pad tee keer 
Gumlock Oak Side Chairs 
Oak Telephone Table 


Typewriter Desk (oak) 
(Maroon Leather) 
(Brown Leather) 


Sloe eee 


Less 356 Discount 


Additional Purchases 1949-50 
Glass for Executive Secretary's 
Speed-o-Print Cabinet .... at 
Glasses for Directors Tables 

On Hand, September 1, 1949 
Executive Desk 
Secretary Desk ......... : 
Mimeograph Machine Table 
Book Shelf (4 drawers) 
Steel Files (4 drawers) 
Remington Typewriter 
Two-drawer file (3x5) 
Elliott Addressing Machine 
Elliott Addressing Machine 
Electric Heater te: ; 
Two-drawer Files (3x5) 
Westinghouse Electric Water 


Desk 


Nee 


Cabinet 


BS Ree Ee PNR eee 


Cooler 


Furniture and Equipment 
(Exhibit A) ; 


26.80 


SCHEDULE 4 


123.19 
109.00 
130.70 
19.27 
709.67 
10.95 
42.50 
45.00 1,250.28 


303.76 
209.83 
100.00 
451.51 
11.28 1,076.38 


bo 
ao 


|E& 
joa 


354.99 


126.73 


129.50 
259.50 
62.50 
21.00 
12.00 
50.00 
179.90 
23.90 
22.50 
4.50 
16.20 
24.44 
128.00 
959.74 


0 
2 501.27 


233.50 
108.00 
20.00 
58.00 
51.00 
15.00 
3.00 


83.80 


70.00 
73.00 
60.00 
35.00 
98.00 


668.40 
648.00 

60.00 
174.50 
234.00 


147.00 
44.50 
44.50 
30.00 

3.00 
60.00 
17.50 


3,139.70 
1,063.90 
1,975.80 


2,129.25 


150.00 
90.00 
3.75 
616.00 
84.70 
10.92 
12.60 
262.95 1,36 
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IMPACT OF A CHANGING SOCIETY ON 
EDUCATION 

It is our opinion that your Executive Committee 
made a fortunate choice of a theme for District and 
State Conventions this year. “Impact of a Changing 
Society on Education” was suggested early in the 
discussion and many a theme was suggested later. 
Finally all agreed that the theme first mentioned 
was adequate to motivate thought and action along 
all the lines projected by other possible phrasings 
of a theme for the school year. 


We in NCTA are operating as educators in a situ- 
ation of unique paradox. We are challenged by 
trends of the times to move forward in development 
of educational organization, curriculum, teaching 
techniques, and community adjustments. On the 
other hand, we receive strong admonitions to hold 
on to status quo in the broad area of human rela- 
tions, another changing aspect of our dynamic 
society, which also must respond to pressures which 
make our society a changing one. We cannot move 
in both directions at once. A modern program of 
education organized, administered, and applied to 
youth emphasizes greater ability to serve on the 
part of the individual and greater freedom of the 
individual to participate in the opportunities of- 
fered by a dynamic society. As educators we must 
meet the challenge of adapting our operations to the 
growing needs of society and we must also train 
youth to enter into society without fear and with the 
will to meet the competition of their contemporaries 
in all areas of employment, 


8 ; The 


SOCIETY TODAY IS HIGHLY COMPETITIVE 


When manys of us were being educated, “cooper- 
ation” was often stressed as a way to success. In our 
state and region this meant, too often, development 
of a willingness to follow leadership, carry out 
orders, conform to the stronger pressures exerted 
upon us, and move humbly along the line of least 
resistance. We were often advised that we, and the 
children whom we would teach, had a “place” in 
southern society and that we would be unwise to 
aspire for positions which would not be in keeping 
with our place in the social order. The result of 
such indoctrination has been against the best in- 
terests of our profession, our society, and most of 
all, the youth whom we teach. Our changing society 
demands that every child should receive education 
leading to preparation for employment for which 
the individual has the most aptitude. Conditions of 
success today embrace working skills, organizational 
participation, and helpful social relationships. The 
absence of opportunity for the individual to move 
forward in any one of these three areas will hinder 
his development into the most useful worker and 
citizen in the community. Educators must overcome 
their own unreasonable fears and inhibitions in 
order to avoid passing them on to the next genera- 
tion. 


CHANGING SOCIETY CHALLENGES 
PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATION 


We often hear the excuse ‘‘we didn’t know” when 
we challenge our membership to meet challenges to 
the organized profession. We ought to make it our 
business to know, as individuals, as school faculties, 
as local associations, and as district and state as- 
sociations. Over 90 per cent of us have access to the 
NEA Journal. Our own publications, if we read 
them, give basic information about the impact of 
society on our activities. Let us resolve to take the 
impact of social change as our motivation to go 
forward in successful competition. 


In nearly all NCTA local associations there are 
at present persons in postion to take the lead in 
bringing professional know-how to the local associa- ~ 
tion. Over the past six years approximately one 
hundred NCTA members have attended NEA Con- 
ventions or national and regional conferences spon- 
sored by NEA. In addition to this nearly three hun- 
dred local leaders have attended the annual NCTA 
Leadership Conference. In all these we have the 
potential of a grass roots leadership throughout the 
state and local unit officers, supervisors, and ad- 
ministrators should call upon these NCTA members 
with some know-how to lead the local associations 
in discussions of trends in professional organiza- 
tion and needed over-all progress. Every local as- 
sociation should keep actively affiliated with NEA, 
appoint and report local consultants to NEA core 
committees, and have the local program committee 
use NEA material to bring informing presentations 
to each meeting of the local association. If all this is 
done, we can never say that we did not know when 
considering the competition we are obliged to meet. 
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embers and Friends Write 


Dear Dr. Greene: 


Enclosed is a short article on the 76th Annual Convention. I would 
be very grateful if you should find it to be convenient to publish the 
article in the next issue of the Teachers Record. 

With gratitude and best wishes, I am 


Very truly yours, 
G. L. Harper 


Your proposed article came too late for inclusion (as an article) in the 
current issue of the Record. Since it is an echo of the 1957 Convention, 
later publication would be out of time focus. Accordingly we are publishing 
it on this special page with type size adjusted to space requirements. 


ANOTHER POINT OF VIEW 


By G. L. Harper, Supervising Principal, Person County High School 


Commendations and compliments were timely and unanimous for the 
members and well wishers of the Charlotte Area for the preparation and 
arrangement made for the 76th convention of the North Carolina Teachers 
Association. But there were obvious differences of opinions as to the 
Significance and value of recommendations proposed by the Executive 
Committee. There was apparently apprehension, at least by a few 
members, as to the motives of the membership in the mass which did 
not see eye to eye with the committee. The Majority Membership was 
consequently aceused of probable possession of little confidence in or 
respect for elected leadership rather than complimented for what was 
apparently an ernest endeavor to understand and to support the cause 
and mission of leadership with the stamina of intelligent personal con- 
victions. A brief consideration of the Executive Commttees’ Recommenda- 
tions may tend to clarify the point. 


The Executive Committee recommended the discard of the proposed con- 
stitutional amendment from the Piedmont District of the Association. 
This proposed amendment, in effect, sought to divest the Nomination 
Committee of its screening powers only, to provide the several District 
Conventions with constitutional rights to nominate democratically its 
own nominees to be voted on for memberships on the Executive Com- 
mittee of the North Carolina Teachers Association. As the nomination is 
eurrently done—done with the Screening Committee as an instrument, a 
practice barely removed from personal appointment, is not only redundant 
and superfluous but is undemocratic as well. Why should there be three 
nominees if only two nominees are needed for the balloting? Which 
two nominees of the three nominees nominated in the District Con- 
ventions are the choices of the members? The Nomination Committee 
makes no reports to the District Convention for approval or disapproval 
or for confirmation of its decisions and final actions. Was the membership 
well advised as to the necessity of the opposition? You know the answer 
and should lose no time in commending the 76th Annual Convention of 
the North Carolina Teachers Association for flatly refusing to accept 
the recommendation blindly and submissively. 


The Executive Committee recommended also, the rejection of the Pro- 
posed Constitutional Amendment from the Coastal Plain District. This 
Proposed Amendment seeks to give each District Association the constitu- 
tional privilege to elect a representative member to the Executive Com- 
mittee of the North Carolina Teachers Association. Here again, there was 
apparently no logical and sound basis for opposition to the Proposed 
Amendment. The right to democratic representation, representation by 
the group and for the group, as a member of the greater association 
would not in any way impair the autonomous status of the North Carolina 
Teachers Association. The election or appointment of District Teachers 
Association Representation by the North Carolina Teachers Association is 
as undemocratic and unconventional as would be the election of a 
North Carolina Senator or South Carolina Representative to Congress 
by the Congress of the United States of America. Each District Associa- 
tion should have representation of its own choice in the policy making 
and governing bodies of the North Carolina Teachers Association. 


The Executive Committee recommended an increase in membership 
dues without taking for once the pains to explain in terms of increased 
service; or in terms of anticipated improved service, or in terms of in- 
adequate funds for service rendered, or in terms of any other cause or 
ceuses for the requested increase in membership dues. Without explana- 
tion of some type, the expectation of quiet and complacient acceptance 
of the recommended increase in dues is untenable. It was either rejection 
of the request for an increase or a crystal demonstration of apathy and 
gullibility by the 76th Convention. The 76th Convention rejected the 
recommendation and saved its face. May it, if the occasion rises amid 
similar circumstances, repeat the act again and again. 


The Executive Committee requested the rescinding of the constitutional 
regulation requiring the publication of Election Returns. What could be 
wrong wth publication of ‘“‘who votes for whom?”’ At any rate, the Exe- 
ecutive Committee was technically unconstitutional in its request to 
rescind the regulation of publishing Election Returns. In making the 
request the Committee violated technically that portion of Article IV, Sec- 
tion 2 of the Constitution of the North Carolina Teachers Association 
which reads: “The Executive Committee shall have no power to nulify 
nor alter any decisions of the Association assembled.’’ The origin and 
source, (the Executive Committee Assembly) of the request for an 
elimination of the regulation requiring the publication of Election Re- 
turns constitute the technical unconstitutionality of the act. It is obvious 
that there can be but little if any difference between “‘actual doing” and 
“causing to be done.’ The request to rescind the Decision of Publication 
of Election Returns should have originated on the floor of the Convention 
Assembly instead of in a meeting of the Executive Committee. At any 
rate, the 76th Convention refused—refused to reverse itself and became 
a party to unconstitutional technicality. 


The proposed constitutional amendments from the Piedmont and 
Coastal Plain Associations, the desire to know “why” of recommended 
increase in Membership Dues, and the refusal to reverse decision on 
Publication of Election Returns without explicit explanation are obvious 
strong indications of a growing desire for that type of leadership which 
serves from the rear—directing, guiding and advising—with the aim of 
guaranteeing to all the right of participation—the right to think a little 
for self that there may prevail, in the name of a good follower, at least, 
a passing knowledge of the direction in which we are moving. 
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THE PRESIDENT WRITES TO NCTA LEADERS 


To Elected Officers and Other 
Local Leaders in NCTA: 


This letter is being called to the attention of all 
N.C. Teachers who are deeply concerned about the 
future of our organization. You are asked to read it 
carefully, study the facts presented, and talk the 
matter over with your local and district leaders in 
order that some recommendations may be made to 
your Executive Committee. 

Please study the following facts. 

1. For the past several years we have been 
spending our reserves at an alarming rate. Good 
business requires that an organization have a 
reserve equal to one fourth of its annual budget. 

2. Each year more and more demands are made 
upon the NCTA for gifts and donations by very 
worthy organizations. 

3. We have gradually extended our services, in- 
creased our departments and divisions, all of which 
have naturally drawn upon our budget for opera- 
tional expenses. This money has been well spent 
for our association has gained in stature among 
other associations. 

4. This year, the General Assembly granted pub- 
lic school teachers a 15% increase in salary in order 
to meet the rising cost of living. But our finances 
would not permit us to give our office staff one 
penny as an increase in salary. Yet, they are ef- 
ficient and perhaps wonder why the NCTA could 
not be as generous as the legislature. 

5. District associations, departments, and di- 
visions could expand hteir services and be more ef- 
fective if we could meet their requests for increased 
operational expenses, but the money at the present 
time is not available. 

6. Soon we must make additional repairs on our 
headquarters building. Such repairs are always ea- 
pensive, but must be made if we are to keep our 
tenants. 

7. It costs more now to get out our bulletin and 
other informative material. 

8. For the year just closing, we undercollected 
our budget by $1,237.49. 

These facts speak for themselves. You want your 
association to operate up to its full potentialities, 
and render the kind of service which you need. The 
Executive Committee would like for you to say what 
our next steps shall be in the light of the above eight 
facts. Shall we go forward, or shall we go back- 
wards? It is for you to tell your Executive Com- 
mittee. 

Will you discuss these matters in your teachers, 
unit and district meetings and then let us know 
your reactions? I will be glad to answer any ques- 
tion which you have. 

I wish for you the most successful school year 
you have ever had. 

Sincerely yours, 
S. D. Williams, President 


Membership Report 
1956-’9/ 


EDITORS NOTE: 


The number of teachers listed in the 


first column is taken from the N. C. Educational Directory. 
The actual number may vary from the official figure. When 
the official figure is smaller than the actual figure, member- 
ship will be shown as 100% plus. This will be true whether 


additional teachers are employed or eligible educational 
workers not counted officially pay dues through a local 
association. Data are not available for reporting percentage 


rating in college and institutional units. 


Only NEA enrollments reported through the NCTA office 
ean be considered complete in this report. Some information 
about memberships sent direct to Washington is not received 
direct to 
to NCTA 


in the NCTA office. Units reporting NEA dues 
Washington should send copies of their reports 
headquarters. 
Zon ht = = 
<e ae zg 
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00 Z% AG a ZZ 
Alamance County Unit 89 61 68% 58 
Burlington 52 52 100% 51 
Alexander County 15 15 100% 
Alleghany County 2 
Anson County 75 79 108% 17 
Morven 28 28 100% 
Wadesboro 29 29 100% 
Ashe County 3 
Avery County 2 
Beaufort County 71 71 100% 
Washington 54 5S 102% 55 
Bertie County 137 127 85% 95 
Bladen County 134 135 101% 107 
Brunswick County 71 71 100% 26 
Asheville-Buncombe Teachers 
Assn. 101 111 110% 10 
Burke County 10 4 4G, 4 
Glen Alpine 4 4 100% 
Morganton 20 20 100% 20 
Cabarrus Tri-School System 82 92 112% 98 
Barber-Scotia College 
Lenoir-Caldwell Teachers Assn. 31 30 97% 25 
Camden County 21 21 100% 20 
Carteret County 34 34 100% 
Caswell County 94 94 100% 94 
Catawba County 25 24 96% 25 
Hickory 25 26 104% 26 
Newton-Conover 15 15 100% 13 
Chatham County 81 75 92% 68 
Cherokee County 
Andrews 1 
Murphy 4 4 100% 
Chowan County 12 12 100% 9 
Edenton 37 38 102% Sk 
Cleveland County Teachers 
Assn. 155 154 99% 
Columbus County 139 133 96% 136 
Whiteville 37 37 100% 37 
Craven County 74 77 104% 17 
New Bern a4 o4 100% 34 
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Per cent 


NEA 


65% 
98% 


103% 


102% 
69% 
80% 
37% 


10% 
4% 


100% 
120% 


80% 
95% 


100% 
100% 
104% 
87% 
84% 


15% 
100% 


98%, 
100% 
104% 
100% 


The 


COUNTY AND 
UNITS 


CITY 


Cumberland County 
Fayetteville 
State Teachers College 
Currituck County 
Dare County 


Davidson County 
Lexington 


Thomasville 

Davie County 

Duplin County 

Durham County 
Durham 
North Carolina College 

Edgecombe County 
Tarboro 

Forsyth County 
Winston-Salem 
Winston-Salem Teachers 
College 

Franklin County 
Franklinton 

Gaston County 
Cherryville 
Gastonia 

Gates County 

Granville-Oxford Teachers 
Assn. 

Greene County 

Guilford County 
Greensboro 
High Point 
A. & T. College 
Bennett College 
Emmanuel Lutheran College 
Palmer Memorial Institute 

Halifax County 
Roanoke Rapids 
Weldon 

Harnett County 

Haywood County 
Canton 

Henderson County 

Hendersonville 

Hertford County 

Hoke County 

Hyde County 

Iredell County 
Mooresville 
Statesville 

Jackson County 

Johnston County 

Jones County 

Lee County 

Lenoir County 
Kinston 

Lincoln County 

Macon County 

Madison County 

Martin County 

McDowell County 
Marion 

Mecklenburg County 
Charlotte 
Johnson C. Smith University 

Montgomery County 

Moore County 
Pinehurst 
Southern Pines 

Nash County 
Rocky Mount 

New Hanover County 

Northampton County 

Onslow County 

Orange County 
Chapel Hill 

Pamlico County 

Pasquotank County 
Elizabeth City 


NORTH 


No. Teachers 
& Principals 


127 
114 


20) 


100 


211 
32 
39 

129 


18 
120 
75 
26 
49 
16 
30 


145 
48 
62 

122 


13 
118 
373 


43 
58 
14 
22 
167 
88 
170 
141 
63 
53 
39 
34 
29 
46 


No. Enrolled 


NCTA 


128 
116 
40) 
20 


30 
24 
13 
142 
72 
210 


146 
43 
51 

270 


186 


17 
126 
75 
24 
a1 
16 
30 


147 


13 
119 
364 

4 

29 

a7 

12 

22 
161 

88 
167 
136 

65 

50 

39 

30 

29 

47 


Per cent 
NCTA 


101% 
101% 


100% 
100% 


100% 
100% 
65% 
98% 
16% 
100% 


101% 
100% 
84% 
98% 


99% 
100% 
101% 
100% 
105% 
115% 


101% 
80% 
107% 
100% 
95% 


71% 
103% 
97% 
101% 


100% 


94% 
104% 
100% 

92% 
104% 
100% 
100% 


101% 
102% 
100% 


105% 


100% 
100% 


98% 


100% 
101% 
98% 


67% 
98% 
86% 
100% 
96% 
100% 
98% 
96% 
103% 
94% 
100% 
88% 
1009/ 
102% 


No. Enrolled 


NEA 


128 
116 
22 


175 


93 
174 
64 


eA 


120 
74 


48 
16 


135 
49 
62 

129 
72 
15 


120 


13 
119 
361 


26 
57 


22 
111 
57 
166 
127 
63 
44 
39 
23 
29 
46 


Per cent 
NEA 


101%, 
101% 


61% 
100% 
100% 

3% 

98% 

371% 

84% 


101% 


85% 
83% 


42% 
92% 
16% 
93% 


108% 
97% 


107% 
93% 
86% 


33% 


51% 
100% 


100% 


100%, 
99%, 


98% 
100% 


93% 
102% 
100% 
106% 
100% 

60% 


90% 


100% 
101% 
97% 


60% 
98% 
51%, 

100% 
66% 
65% 
98% 
90% 

100% 
83% 

100% 
68% 

100% 

100% 
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om f SCHEDULE OF DISTRICT MEETINGS 
oa > » . 
“5 Be Z Z THEME: “Impact of a Changing 
o's ~ ” * . 
ce g2 ee E E E Society on Education” 
BE hee (2 a 3c ie Coastal Plain District—October 25, 1957 
oo nie MZ, Zz, QZ, Georgetown High School 
Jacksonville 
State Teachers College 31 3 Mr. C. B. Stewart, President 
Pender County 86 89 103% 86 100% Adkin High School 
Perquimans County 41 42 102% 42 102% Kinston 
Person County 89 89 100% 84 94%, F : 
Pitt County 187 186 99% 179 96% Western District—November 1, 1957 
Greenville 60 59 98% 41 68% Highland High School 
Polk County Teachers G to . 
Assn. 4 4 100% 14 100% oe 
Randolph County Teachers Mr. A. B. Reynolds, President 
Assn. 45 45 100% 45 100% Columbia Heights School 
Richmond County 48 50 104% 50 104% f 
fee a soumieieuc, Winston-Salem _ 
Rockingham 24 24 100% 24 100% Northeastern District—November 8, 1957 
Morrison Training School 12 Halifax ounty Tr ni 
Robeson County 89 90 101% 90 101% Ww ld C y alning School 
Fairmont 41 41 100% 41 100% e1aon 
Lumberton 42 42 100% 42 100% Mr. W. H. Jones, Jr., President 
Maxton 30 30 100% 30 100% Pas uotan 
Red Springs 27 28 103% 28 103% Eli oe i: k County Elem. School 
St. Pauls 30 29 97% 29 97% izabeth City 
Rockingham County 40 42 108% 42 108% Southeastern District—November 15, 1957 
Leaksville 25 25 100% 24 96% : - 
eae ¥ cameeriig: fume face Fayetteville State Teachers College 
Reidsville 49 46 92% 44 90% Fayetteville 
Rowan County 79 75 95% 71 90% Mr. F. G. Shipman, President 
i 4 4 103% 41 103% . . 
Salisbury 2 i oa 7 Southside High School 
Livingstone College 38 1 
Rutherford County 53 45 85% Rowland 
peapien County Teachers a ie fs ie Le Piedmont District—December 6, 1957 
ssn. a 2 To 2 YN : 
Scotland County 78 40 51% 19 24%, Dudley High School 
Laurinburg 39 40 103% 41 108% Greensboro 
Stanly County Teachers 3 Pee inc - oe Dr. T. R. Speigner, President 
Assn. o To : 53% ' 
_ ere os Ae Geet b0c: North Carolina College 
Surry County 4 Durham 
Elkin 2 
ATOnnce Ades 21 21 1006 21 100% 
Swain County 1 , ENGLISH PRACTICE 
Transylvania County 6 6 100% 6 100% 
Tyrrell County 24 20 83% 
Union County 60 40 68% 38 63% BOOKS 
NIGRCOG 23 23 100% 23 100% 
Vance County Teachers 
Assn. 139 143 103% 140 101% Helpful partners 
Wake County 226 228 101% 128 101% 
Raleigh 130 134 102% 119 92% 
Shaw University 20 2 , 
St. Augustine’s College 16 5 —Of the teachers 
State School for Blind 
and Deaf 4 : f 
Warren County 147 148 101% 148 101% —of the pupils 
Washington County 53 48 91% 34 64% 
Watauga County 3 eee , 
Wayne County 111 114 103% 112 101% of the texts 
eenont 14 14 100% 14 100% 


Goldsboro 102-107, s«*105% =‘ ENGLISH IN ACTION 


Wilkes County Teachers 


Assn. 26 26 © 100% 26 100% PRACTICE 


Wilson County 68 50 14% 24 35% 
Elm City 38 38 100% 38 100% Sixth Edition 
Wilson 93 94 101% 94 101% : 
Yadkin County 11 11 100% 11 100% J. C. Tressler 
Yancey County 1 An individual practice book for each grade 7-12. 


nm 


To furnish stimulating exercises which supply a 
maximum of self-checking, self-improving, habit- 
forming practice—to reduce time spent in checking 
assignments and tests. For use with the English in 


Members At Large 


Action texts, Sixth Edition, or with previous edi- 
TEACHERS CONFIDENTIAL LOANS tions of the English in Action series. 


$50 to $300 on your signature only 


Repay in small monthly payments v2) Z. Heath / a s 


Details free—write today. 


TEACHERS LOAN SERVICE Representative: Mr. J. Ernest Craig 


Derr, Ae BRUNDIDGE, ALA. Pao: 30x 1154, Salisbury, N. C. 


nln eS NGG OEE ED. 
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Improving Instruction 


Through Educational Diagnosis 


By Miss MyYTROLENE L. GRAYE, Prin., Fairview School, High Point 


I have set as my task in this 
article to attempt to point up 
certain aspects of educational diag- 
nosis, which lend themselves to the 
improvement of certain phases of 
instruction. 

The purpose is to present some 
practical suggestions and proce- 
dures in the area of educational 
diagnosis and to show how these 
suggestions lend themselves to the 
impravement of the instructional 
program in the elementary school. 

The nature of instruction in the 
classroom is determined by the 
underlying philosophy of the school 
and its conception of the objectives 
to be achieved. Good instruction in- 
sures motivation by relating the 
work of the school as closely as 
possible to the experience of every 
day life and the function of diag- 
nosis leads directly to corrective 
and remedial procedures. 

We will agree that education 
borrowed the term “diagnosis” 
from the medical profession where 
its fundamental character has long 
been recognized. Medical diagnosis 
usually starts or has its beginning 
with some physical symptoms, such 
as pain in some area of the body or 
abnormal temperature. The next 
step is to determine the cause or 
causes behind the symptoms. The 
trouble may stem from the mal- 
functioning of some gland or organ, 
which in turn may be caused by 
some particular germ or toxic con- 
dition, and which when located, 
may yield readily to the appro- 
priate medical treatment or sur- 
gery. This order of events is clearly 
indicated by the rule: “Before you 
dose, diagnose.” 

The situation in education is 
much the same, however, the scope 
of diagnosis is usually broader. At 
times educational difficulties can 
be traced to some organic defect, 
such as imperfect vision or hearing, 
or some glandular disorder, but 
educational diagnosis is more often 
concerned with functional rather 
than organic disorders. Pupils who 
seem perfectly normal organically 
may experience great difficulty 
with various aspects of the school 
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situation. It is a matter of common 
knowledge that many serious learn- 
ing difficulties arise, not so much 
from structural defects as from 
factors such as faulty habit-forma- 
tion, lack of interest, or poor home 
environment. 


What are the techniques of diag- 
nosis? The process of educational 
diagnosis may be thought of as 
falling into five categories, some- 
times termed as steps or levels. 
‘Let’s take a look at them. They may 
be listed thus: 

Who are the pupils having trouble? 
Where are the errors located? 

Why did the errors occur? 

What remedies are suggested? 
How can errors be prevented? 

There are various ways of 
locating pupils who are in need of 
diagnostic study. Survey and 
group intelligence tests are utilized 
to screen those whose achievement 
is unsatisfactory. Relying upon the 
judgment of teachers is another 
source to be employed. The judg- 
ment of the present teacher should 
always be taken into account, 
supplemented by the judgment of 
previous teachers. 

After locating the pupils who 
are experiencing trouble, the next 
step is to make a careful examina- 
tion of the difficulty or difficulties 
of each pupil and it is here where 
diagnostic tests, if available, are of 
great value; the aim of which is 
to reveal the specific location of the 
pupil’s difficulty. As a rule each 
test has a limited scope, but a good 
test should explore thoroughly the 
restricted area. 

Now that we have discovered 
who is having trouble and where 
the errors are located, we can look 
into why did the errors occur? 
Even more important than knowing 
Where the errors occurs is know- 
ing why they occur. School records 
may reveal pertinent facts. Home 
visitation and careful observation 
of the pupil at work may yield 
further information. Other factors 
for determining the WHY may be 
found in the utilization of check 
lists, questionnaries, and other 
written responses. 
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Let us now follow through with 
some remedial measures. The ulti- 
mate goal or purpose of diagnosis is 
to afford a basis for effective 
remedial procedures. When the 
cause or causes of unsatisfactory 
adjustments have been determined, 
an intelligent program of correction 
can be planned. There should be a 
close relationship between educa- 
tional diagnosis and remedial 
instruction. This remedial instruc- 
tion should be found in or through 
the organization of remedial classes 
or units of instruction where em- 
phrases are placed in needed areas 
and where successful remedies are 
found for different types of diffi- 
culties previously located. 


What preventative measures 
should be taken as one attempts to 
point up aspects of preventative 
diagnosis? The greatest value of a 
diagnostic and remedial program is 
the discovery of preventable fac- 
tors, within the control of the 
school, which lead to maladjust- 
ment. This may be done by some 
modification of the school organiza- 
tional plan. Curriculum, instruc- 
tional materials, teaching methods, 
etc. It is always better to prevent 
errors than to correct them, so it 
would seem that a program of 
studies which provides wider dif- 
ferentiation in method and content 
to suit varying abilities as well as 
interests of pupils is the best way 
out, because prevention is the high- 
est use level of diagnosis, its ulti- 
mate goal. It may be well to 
remember the saying that “An 
ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure.” 


If it is to be meaningful, the 
diagnostic approach in teaching re- 
quires an understanding of the 
process of educational diagnosic. 
Despite the fact that the term, 
diagnostic study, implies a some- 
what detailed study of the learning 
difficulties of a child; the more 
general term, educational diag- 
nosis, includes within its scope all 
activities in measurement and in- 
terpretation which help to identify 
growth lags and the causing factors 
for individual pupils or class 
groups. This does not of a necessity 
mean that tests have an unim- 
portant place in educational diag- 
nosis. On the contrary, adequate 
diagnosis may involve the use of 

(Continued on page 14) 
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Relative Ditticulties Of Students In Elementary College Mathematics 


By HENRY M. ELpripce, Fayetteville State Teachers College 


What factor or factors, if any, 
have particular relationship to suc- 
cess and failure in the pursuit of 
study of mathematics in college? 
This problem, generalized, is 
shared by teachers of all subjects. 
To the extent that successful study 
in a given subject is contigent upon 
a general or particular capacity and 
or antecedent experience, effective 
study and instruction will be in- 
fluenced thereby. That the problem 
has or has not been solved in other 
subject is not of concern here. But 
there are indications that a satis- 
factory solution has not been reach- 
ed for college mathematicians and 
there is need for continued study. 

As recently as 1949, Berger! 
found from a study of 330 repre- 
sentative colleges and universities 
throughout the U. 8S. that 43 per 
cent of them reported failures in 
elementary college mathematics 
ranging from 15 to 50 per cent. In 
more than half the schools report- 
ing, the first course in mathematics 
has been made more elementary 
than the traditional college course, 
yet the failures have not decreased, 
according to her investigation. 

This report is consistent with 
that of Pressey? who in 1930 made 
a study of 1700 college freshmen in 
mathematics in which he found 60 
per cent were incompetent in what 
he considered the basic elements in 
mathematics. Likewise, Bledsoe® in 
1940 reports that a study sponsored 
by Mathematical Association of 
America shows that even with 
lower standards and requirements 
in college the percentage of failures 
continues to increase. 

These reports reveal that there 
is a high rate of failure of college 
students in mathematics, that 
there is consensus of college mathe- 
matics teachers that many stu- 
dents are not prepared and that 
failure continues high even when 
the rigor of courses is reduced. 
These facts and opinions reveal a 
problem but give little clue as to 
possible cause or causes. Further- 





IBerger, Margaret L., Provisions for Meeting 
the Needs of the poorly Prepared Student in 
Algebra, The Mathematics Teacher, Vol. 48, no. 
3, pp. 89-96, (March 1950). ’ 

2Pressey, L. C., The Needs of Freshmen in the 
Field of Mathematics, School Science and Mathe- 
matics, pp. 238-243. (March, 1930). 

3Bledsoe, J. M. Failure in College Freshmen 


Mathematics, Texas Outlook, p. 18, (October 1940). 
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more there is some inconsistency 
between the alleged lack of prep- 
aration and continued high rate of 
failure even with reduced rate of 
difficulty of subject matter. The 
studies and statements however do 
suggest that there are unknown 
variables related to successful 
study of college mathematics that 
might be identified with profit in 
instruction. 

This general condition of failure 
has led to a number of such studies 
in which the attempt has been 
made to identify the factor or 
factors related to success or failure 
in elementary college mathematics. 

In recent years the omnibus ex- 
planation for failure has been lack 
of preparation. This has provided 
little help in understanding the 
problem and little suggestion as to 
possible remedies. Furthermore, it 
is to a degree inconsistent both 
with the fact that failure in mathe- 
matics exceeds that in other sub- 
jects and the broader fact that col- 
lege students are screened by the 
regular requirements for college 
admission. 

There is a minority group which 
holds that there is no such thing as 
a special unitary and unique capac- 
ity for the study of mathematics. 
This group has held that mathe- 
matical ability is a combination of 
certain thought processes and 
mental ability acting together in 
particular mathematical situations. 

In 1908 Stone* wrote that it is 
wrong to speak of mathematical 
ability as a unitary function. In 
1910 Courtis® claims that his 
studies show that skill in one 
branch of mathematics gives little 
or no indication of skill in another 
branch. In 1918 Brown® sum- 
marizes the arguments advanced 
up to time and proposes that the 
balance of evidence points to the 
existence of a special capacity or 
faculty underlying mathematical 
ability, distinct from, and with no 
essentially close connection with 
other forms of intellectual capacity. 
It must be noted that the argu- 


4Stone, C. W. Arithmetical Abilities, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, Contributions to 
Education No. 19, pp. 102-104, (1908). 

5Courtis, S. A. Manual of Instruction for Giving 
and Scoring the Courtis Standard Tests. in 
Arithmetic, pp. 14-16, Detroit, Michigan, (1910). 

6Brown, W. R., The Psychology of Mathematics, 
Child Study, no. 6, pp. 24-26,, 42-47, (1913). 
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ments up to the time of Brown’s 
summarization were little more 
than speculations. The Methods of 
study up to that time were mostly 
those of observation and logical 
analysis without the aid of experi- 
mental or statistical procedures. 


It was not until 1918 that any 
attempt was made to study the 
problem by objective procedures. 
That year Rogers’ published her 
study. She attemped to determine 
What abilities were needed for 
successful study in high school 
mathematics and to find whether 
there is some outstanding capacity 
underlying all mathematical work 
and, if so, whether this capacity is 
general or specific. These elements 
were translated into tests and 
exercises which were used as in- 
struments to reveal the extent of 
the presence of the capacities in the 
several subjects studied. The tests 
were applied to groups of subjects 
and the scores in the series of tests 
inter-correlated. She found a group 
of six tests which taken together 
were fairly predictive but found no 
single test that could alone be re- 
lied upon. The six tests that in- 
dividually correlated with accom- 
plishment in mathematics with a 
correlation of .57 or higher were 
Algebraic Computation, Interpola- 
tion, Geometry, Superposition, Mix- 
ed Relations and The Trabue 
Language Scaler. Her general con- 
clusion is given in the following 
statement: 

The correspondence found be- 
tween the mathematical abilities 
tested may be traced to the 
common characteristics to react to 
partial elements in a_ situation. 
Mathematical ability is the complex 
resultant of a number of loosely 
connected capacities. 

In 1930 Cairns® repeated the 
testing procedure of Rogers, with 
some variation in tests, with groups 
of subjects but analyzed his data 
by factors analysis instead of by 
simple inter-correlation. His con- 
clusions from his conclusions: 

The abilities to do plane geometry 


TRogers, Agnes Lou, Experimental Tests of 
Mathematical Ability and Their Prognostic Value, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, Contribu- 


tion to Education no. 89, pp. 118-126, (1918). 

8Cairns, G. J., An Analytical Study of Mathe- 
matical Abilities, St. Mary College, Monroe, 
Michigan, pp. 94-97, (1930). 
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are specific. There is no bond of 
relationship between them and any 
of the various arithmetic abilities 
outside of that furnished by the 
general factor. 

Higher arithmetical processes 
and arithmetical reasoning have 
no connection outside the common 
bond of the general factor with 
general intellectual abilities, me- 
mory capacities, perception and 
imagination. 

There is no experimental justifi- 
cation for the view that mathe- 
matical ability is a separate capac- 
ity running throughout all 
branches of the subject and uncon- 
nected with other mental abilities, 
nor for the opinion that mathe- 
matically ability is a complex of 
many loosely connected abilities. 
Mathematical ability is a misnomer. 
The abilities should be designated 
specifically as arithmetical, alge- 
braic, and geometrical. 

Perry? in a study of 400 fresh- 
men students at Purdue University 
reports that general intelligence 
plays a limited role in independent- 
ly predicting mathematics accom- 
plishment of college students. He 
‘found that the correlation between 
general mental ability as measured 
by the American Council on Edu- 
cation test and success in first year 
college mathematics was .51 and 
41 for the first and second half 
years respectively. Stoddard!° con- 
ducted a study at the University of 
Iowa and reports that he finds the 
correlation between mathematics 
grades and the Thorndike Intelli- 
gence Test to be .229. Odell!! re- 
ports for the University of Hlinois 
a correlation between intelligence 
scores and mathematics to be be- 
low .50. 

Boyd!2 in 1940 made a diagnostic 
study of the difficulties of students 
in general mathematics in the 
freshman year at Hunter College. 
Among the conclusions she states: 

It appears from this study that 
the language ordinarily used in this 
course is not clearly understood by 


9Perry R. D., Prediction Equation for Success in 
College Mathematics, Contribution to Education 


no. 122, George Peabody College, Nashville, 
Tennessee. (1934). 

10Stoddard, G. D., Iowa Placement Examina- 
tions, University of Iowa Studies in Education, 
Vol. 3, no. 2, pp. 75-78, (1925). 

110dell, C. W., Prediction of the Success of 
College Freshmen, Bureau of Educational Research, 
Bulletin no. 37, University of Illinois, (1930) 

12Boyd, E. N., A Diagnostic Study of Students’ 
Difficulties in First Year College Work, Contribu- 


tions to Education, no. 
Columbia University, (1940). 
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Improving Instruction 
(Continued from page 12) 
intelligence tests, both general and 
specific, and of diagnostic achieve- 
ment tests, both standardized and 
teacher-made, as well as the use of 
various pieces of laboratory appa- 
ratus for measuring sensory acui- 
ty, coordination and the like. Aside 
from various kinds of tests, reliance 
must be placed upon other forms 
of appraisal such as rating scales, 
observations, questionnaires, and 

interviews. 

Success in improvement of in- 
struction as well as of a guidance 
program is dependent to a great ex- 
tent upon a testing service. Reme- 
dial and diagnostic work is serious- 
ly handicapped without adequate 
testing. Situations warranting the 
grouping of pupils are greatly 
facilitated by the use of reliable 
and valid tests. Such results offer 
a concrete basis for consideration 
of curriculum construction or re- 
vision. Such results may also be 
used in counseling with pupils as 
well as parents concerning their 
problems. There are times when 
test results may provide a logical 
basis for holding staff meetings 
especially for consideration of im- 
proving certain aspects of instruc- 
tion. 

Educational diagnosis should 
point the way as well as create 
the setting for stimulating im- 





many students. A discussion may 
pass over the heads of many just 
because they do not understand the 
language. 

Nowlan!® stated: It would be in- 
teresting, and perhaps surprising 
to learn the small percentage of 
those in classes in college mathe- 
matics who have any clear con- 
ception of the meanings of the 
terms they employ in their daily 
work. 

It may not be said however that 
the general problem has found a 
complete solution. Generally ap- 
praised the studies at best have 
given qualitative rather than 
quantitative information. Further- 
more since different works studied 
different factors with different 
populations the results are not pos- 
sible of combination into a predic- 





“WNowlan, F. S., “Objectives in the Teaching of 
College Mathematics’’ The American Mathematical 
Monthly Vol. 57, pp. 73-82, (February, 1950.) 
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provement of instruction. No con- 
scientious teacher can face the 
results of low test scores with 
equanimity, if tests are reliable and 
valid for the subject as it is taught 
in the school. When tests are valid, 
they may set standards of attain- 
ment, measure pupils’ progress, 
and even stimulate the teacher to 
improve her techniques in instruc- 
tion. 

These techniques may be im- 
proved if there is adequacy of 
instructional materials and equip- 
ment; for the quality of instruc- 
tion, other things being equal, is 
to a large degree determined by the 
kinds of instructional materials 
that are available. To a great extent 
textbooks constitute the most im- 
portant element. In most places 
new and up-to-date textboks are 
being used, supplemented by a wide 
variation in the amount and quality 
of supplementary readers.  Li- 
braries lend themselves in richness 
and quality of content materials as 
well as invaluable services of well- 
trained librarians and_ teacher- 
librarians who give excellent 
training in the utilization of books 
of all kinds. Visual aids play a sig- 
nificant role in the adequacy of 
instructional materials and equip- 
ment and should render invaluable 
services, and even present a chal- 
lenge to pupils when they are well 
selected. Excursions, trips, making 
use of human resources in the com- 
munity, and daily pupil planning 
lend themselves immeasurably to 
the instructional program. 


If we are to improve instruction, 
then we should give some con- 
sideration to evaluation. Evaluation 
is essential to improvement and it 
is an inherent part of the learning 
process. It includes the objectives 
in all areas of learning; it includes 
data obtained from objective meas- 
urements and from subjective ap- 
praisal. Evaluation may well be a 
cooperative enterprise where teach- 
ers, children, parents, and other lay 
people work together in setting up 
objectives which serve as aids in 
clarifying goals. 

Evaluation is an activity which is 
essential in every situation. The 
objectives which are set up guide 
those who are responsible for build- 
ing the curriculum, in determining 
content, experience, techniques, 

(Continued on page 16) 
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At The High School Level 


One Technique For Improving Written Expression 


By MIss EVONNE N. PARKER, English Teacher, FE. J. Hayes School, Williamston 


aver ayee.s Ocnool, in 
Williamston, we joined in the ever- 
growing statewide, even nation- 
wide crescendo — ‘Our students 
cannot write!” To add to our dis- 
may, at least some of us felt that 
because of the low socio-economic 
status of our community, and be- 
cause of its correspondingly low 
literacy status, the problem as it 
concerned our students was of an 
even greater magnitude than that 
in other areas of the state. 

In an attempt to analyze some of 
the causes for student weaknesses 
in writing, it became immediately 
noticeable that the problem did not, 
in its entirety, stem from the stu- 
dent’s not understanding the cor- 
rect grammatical forms; for even 
those students who performed well 
in drills and exercises on grammar 
and mechanics, and who evidenced 
an understanding of the funda- 
mentals of written construction, 
continually fell far below par in 
their efforts to compose. Not only 
did much of the student’s composi- 
tion belie his having received eight 
or more years of training in Eng- 
lish, but his attitude on receiving a 
returned composition (that the 
teacher had graded by the tedious, 
time-consuming method of circling 
errors and writing in comments— 
often long ones) was merely to 
notice the grade, then forget the 
whole matter. Because the grading 
of such compositions was an obvi- 
ous burden to the teacher, often 
heavily laden with large class loads 
and numerous extra-scholastic re- 
sponsibilities, it was felt that a 
more efficient system of grading 
would certainly be a boon to the 
teacher. And, certainly we needed 
a system that would help the stu- 
dent to become aware of his weak- 
ness and motivate him to improve. 

To this end, then, I outlined for 
my English classes a ‘Pupil Check- 
list for Written Expression” which 
included eighteen items. Copies of 
the checklist were supplied to all 
my student and to all members of 
the high school faculty. In class, 
we added after each item, page 
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references which corresponded to 
the English textbook. Errors in 
student compositions were then 
noted with item numbers from the 
checklist, rather than with com- 
ments. 

This method of noting pupil 
errors proved effective on a class- 
wide basis, first of all, because it 
provided a ready means of diag- 
nosing class weaknesses; secondly, 
because by reducing the teacher 
time needed for paper-grading, it 
left the teacher free to devote 
more time to the teaching of com- 
position; and thirdly, because it 
provided a scheme by which all 
high school teachers could join in 
the effort to improve student com- 
position. It helped also to individ- 
ualize instruction, because after 
citing a student’s errors, the teach- 
er could easily point out to him the 
comparative frequency of his 
making the same mistake. Perhaps 
most important, however, was the 
fact that it helped the students to 
become aware of their weaknesses 
and to correlate their composition 
to their knowledge of English 
grammar. In addition, it challenged 
their curiosity, and encouraged in 
them a sense of responsibility for 
and a growing independence in 
their development. 

The checklist was subsequently 
revised and simplified so that it 
could be utilized in all high school 
and eighth-grade classes. 


Pupil Check List 


1. Have I avoided the use of the 
double negative? 

2. Tense means time. Does the 
tense I have used mean what I 
meant it to mean? 

3. Does the subject agree with 
the verb with which I have used it? 
(Have I given each verb the “‘who 
or what” test to make sure that 
it does agree?) 

4. Have I written “run-on 
sentences or sentences fragments ?” 

5. Have I made the mistake of 
beginning a sentence with and or 
but? 
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6. Have I made the mistake of 
dividing a word at any place other 
than between syllables? 

7. Have I used colloquial or slang 
expressions, numerals, abbrevia- 
tions in formal written English? 

8. Have I used pronouns that 
had no antecedents or whose 
antecedents were not clear? 

9. Have I used modifiers to ex- 
plain what I really mean? 

10. Have I checked to see that 
my spelling is perfect? 

11. Have I used the correct 
forms of the comparative and for 
superlative degree? 

12. Have I capitalized correctly ? 
(See chapter in text-book on capi- 
talization. ) 

13. Have I punctuated correctly ? 
(See chapter in text-book on punc- 
tuation.) 

14. Have I indented and left a 
margin? Does the date of any part 
of my heading extend beyond the 
margin? 

15. The topic sentence should 
always be a part of the paragraph. 
Is Mine? 

16. Have I stuck to my topic 
sentence ? 

17. In well written paragraphs, 
sentence structure is varied. Have 
I varied the structure of my sen- 
tences ? 

18. Is my paragraph yet in need 
of revision? Is it too specific? Too 
general? Are there other types of 
errors? (See chapter in text-book 
on paragraph writing.) 


Difficulties of Students 

(Continued from page 14) 
tion formula. Not any of the 
factors had a quantitative relation- 
ship sufficiently high as to indicate 
critical and exclusive bearing. 
Furthermore since several factors 
were found to have some conti- 
gency in relation to successful 
study of college mathematics in 
different populations the findings 
do not reveal whether or not the 
weights of influence would be the 
same when operating together with 
the same subjects. 


Improving Instruction 
(Continued from page 14) 
and evaluation instruments them- 
selves. 

Since the teacher today is con- 
cerned with the evaluation of 
growth of the whole child in all 
aspects of his personality, and since 
the behavior patterns are of many 
types, devices of evaluation must 
also be of different types, therefore 
an effective evaluation program 
which purports to meet the needs 
of today’s children should embody 
the following: 

1. Objectives defined in opera- 
tional terms or in behavior pat- 
terns. 

2. Situations which will foster 
the evaluation of behavior patterns. 

9 Techniques which will be used 
in evaluating behavior patterns. 

4. Interpretation of data obtain- 
ed about learning. 

5. Records which facilitate eval- 
uation. 

6. Reports which are utilized by 
those who are interested in the 
progress of children. 


SUMMARY: 


A test that provides a reliable 
measurement of individual differ- 
ences in the educational achieve- 
ment of pupils will also provide a 
reliable measurement of the 
achievement of the group, if the 
achievement can be attributed to 
the effectiveness of instruction and 
if the test measures all the im- 
portant outcomes of instruction. 

The nature of instruction in the 
classroom is determined by the 
underlying educational philosophy 
of the school and its conception of 
the objectives to be achieved. Quali- 
ties of leadership are developed by 
being practiced in real situations. 
The teacher must be able to utilize 
learning situations, methods of 
teaching, instructional materials, 
and measurement results appro- 
priate to the objectives to be 
achieved. 

Good instruction insures motiva- 
tion by relating the work of the 
school as closely as possible to the 
experiences of everyday life. Good 
instruction recognizes the fact that 
pupils vary in mental ability, that 
they learn at different rates, and 
that they differ in their interests 
and background experiences. 
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A Safety Charter for 


Children and youth are the nation’s most valuable asset. They are whole- 


some and eager; they possess great vigor; they are adventurous. At the 


same time they are ingenious and mischievous. Most of all, they have faith 


and trust in adults whenever and wherever their safety is involved. This 


fact places a tremendous responsibility upon us all to provide: 


2932 


I. “For every child a dwelling-place safe, - - -, 


A Home that assures freedom to live, work and play 
safely; an environment with progressively reduced 
physical hazards ; and a family program of continu- 
ous guidance that develops confidence and ability to 
protect one’s self and others. 


All children and youth need: 


1. A home built, equipped, and maintained for safe 
living. 

2. A home where there is an atmosphere of accept- 
ance of each individual—where sympathy, under- 
standing, love and affection promote the mental and 
emotional health essential to the development of 
desirable attitudes and practices of safe living. 


9 


29. A home where parents and children alike assume 
their individual responsibilities for safe behavior in 
all situatons. 

4. A home where the family practices safe living at 
all times. 


““Onildren’s Oharter,’ White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection, 1930. 


9 The 


Il. “For every child education for safety and protect- 
ion against accidents to which modern conditions 
subject him - - -.”* 


A Schooi that recognizes ever-changing needs; pro- 
gressively reduces physical hazards; and educates 
for safe living through instruction, example, and 
participation. 


All children and youth need: 


1. A school that provides and maintains a safe en- 
vironment—buildings, grounds, equipment, supplies, 
machinery, heating, and lighting. 


29. A school that bases its education for safe living 
on continuous research, local and national. 


3. A school that uses a 24-hour a day accident re- 
porting system as one factor in planning and evaluat- 
ing its instruction in safe living. 


4. A school where guidance, supervision, and instruc- 
tion are geared to personal responsibility for one’s 
safety and that of others, and where due emphasis 
is given to proper knowledge, skills, attitudes, and 
habits. 


5. A school that provides, in all its activities, oppor- 
tunities for pupils to develop the ability to make ad- 
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The Safety Charter for Children and Youth was developed by a joint committee 
representing the organizations listed below. These organizations have approved the 
Charter, and later approval or endorsement has come from the American Academy of 
Pediatrics, American Medical Association and the Boy Scouts of America. Any other 
organization or group of people wishing to approve or adopt it may do so. 


The organizations are: American Association for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation; Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development; Department 
of Classroom Teachers; Department of Elementary School Principals; National Associ- 
ation of Secondary School Principals; National Commission on Safety Education; 
National Council for the Social Studies (all of which are departments of the National 
Education Association) ; The Society of State Directors for Health, Physical Education 


and Recreation; National Safety Council. 


Children and Youth 


justments for safe living, both present and future. 


6. A school that permits democratic participation of 
children and adults in planning and enforcing rules 
and regulations designed for safe living. 


7. A school that reflects a philosophy which empha- 
sizes educational experiences for youthful partici- 
pants and which substitutes an increasing sense of 
personal responsibility for restrictive and super- 
visory measures imposed by others. 


8. A school that facilitates interaction with the 
community for better safety. 


Ill “For every child a community which recognizes 
and plans for his needs, protects him against physi- 
cal dangers, -, provides him with safe and wholesome 
places for play and recreation - - ~.”* 


A Community where all agencies and organizations, 
through individual and cooperative effort, develop a 
program of action that meets conditions affecting the 


safety of youth. 


All children and youth need: 


1. A community that provides for the safety of its 
citizens. 


2. A community, rural or urban, that provides for 
and encourages safe living on the streets and high- 
ways, on the job, in recreation, and at home. 


3. A community that considers the safe route to and 
from school, church, playground, and other youth 
centers in its planning. 


4. A-community with adequate regulations and en- 
forcement for traffic, transportation, building and 
fire safety. 


5. A community that accepts its responsibility for 
appropriate leadership and supervision of group 
functions. 


6. A community wherein safe and reasonbale recrea- 
tion programs are provided for children and youth, 
under adult guidance and supervision competent to 
assist children and youth in making appropiate social 
adjustments. 


We, as educational leaders, recognizing that conservation of life depends 
upon safety education of our children and recognizing that every individu- 
al has the right to contribute to safe living for all Americans, do hereby 
pledge ourselves to do all that is within our power to meet these needs of 


children and youth. 
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Can A Dead Duck Swim? 


Seth W. Shields, of Seymour, In- 
diana, was angry. He sat down and 
wrote a letter to the editor of the 
Indianapolis Star: 

“My sincere congratulations on 
your splendid editorial about Mike 
Todd’s reported, disgraceful, in- 
come-tax deductible brawl staged in 
Madison Square Garden, New York. 

“We have a friend teaching 
school here. She wanted a better 
job, so she attended Indiana Uni- 
versity last summer in order to 
acquire more knowledge with the 
hope, as in the case of Mike Todd, 
of making more money. 

“Could she deduct her expenses 
for this post-graduate schooling ? 
Can a dead duck swim? 

“School teachers, wake up. For- 
get post-graduate education. Start, 
instead, giving cocktail parties for 
a a 


The full text of HR 4662 is con- 
tained in The Case of the Deduct- 
ible Tights, a 12-page publication 
of the NEA Division of Legislation 
and Federal Relations, 1201-16th 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Free copies available on request. 
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your local school boards. Expenses 
incurred for such pleasures will be 
found by our great government to 
be legitimately deductible from 
your income tax.” 

Mr. Shields will be glad to know 
that American teachers have a- 
wakened. Under the auspices of the 
NEA and the state associations, 
they have launched a campaign, not 
to make cocktails a business ex- 
pense, but to arrive at a workable 
description of eductional expenses 
as an item deductible from income 
evn 

The King-Jenkins bill, HR 4662, 
faces hearings before the House 
Ways and Means Committee during 
January or early February. HR 46- 
62 seeks to redefine the necessary 
business expenses of teachers to 
include the cost of tuition for sum- 
mer and evening courses, transpor- 
tation to and from classes, books 


Dr. MeCaskill is executive secretary, NEA Leg- 
islative Commission, Washington, D. C. 


f 


By J. L. MeCaskill* 


and necessary supplies, and the ex- 
cess cost of living expenses in- 
curred while living away from home 
and attending school. 

HR 4662 was introduced by Re- 
presentative Cecil R. King (D-Cali- 
fornia) last February. The same bill 
was introduced by Representative 
Thomas A. Jenkins (R-Ohio). In 
addition, there are more than two 
dozen other bills with a similar pur- 
pose, including $1676 by Senator 
W. Kerr Scott (D-N.C.). 

All of these bills seek to provide 
more equitable tax treatment for 
all American teachers. If passed, 
this revision of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code will permit those 
teachers who itemize their ex- 
penses on their income tax return 
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to deduct the cost of professional 
growth from their taxable income. 
The effect will be a lower federal 
income tax and a saving which 
normally may go as high as $150. 
Technically, HR 4662 puts a limit 
of $600 for these deductible ex- 
penses. Because most teachers are 
in a tax bracket ranging from 20% 
to 26% they may effect a saving 
up to $150 on their federal tax bill. 

The King-Jenkins bill this month 
(January) faces its most crucial 
hurdle before the House Ways and 
Means Committee. The 25 Repre- 
sentatives who make up this com- 
mittee, in effect, will decide 
whether HR 4662 will fall by the 
wayside or will be included in the 
overall revision of the Internal Rev- 


By Nadine Seltzer 


T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
© 1957 by NEA Service, Inc, 
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“| want to dictate a letter to my congressman 
about schools!” 


The 
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enue Code. NEA has been working 
for several months to prepare and 
acquaint the 25 members of the 
Committee with the facts of the 
King-Jenkins proposal. Representa- 
tive King of the 17th District, Los 
Angeles, Calif., is author of the bill 
and serves on this important Com- 
mittee. 

Supporting these attempts by 
NEA have been the resolutions 
passed by teacher associations and 
letters from individual members of 
the profession. Similarly, there has 
been welcome support from many 
other members of the House of 
Representatives who are not mem- 
bers of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. 

After the King-Jenkins bill be- 
comes part of the omnibus tax 
bill, its fate will be shared by a 
multitude of other tax proposals 
as they make their way through the 
House of Representatives, the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee, and the 
Senate as a whole. Finally, to be- 
come law, the bill must go to the 
President for his signature. 

As usual, this legislative process 
is slow and complicated. Success 
will not be certain until final ap- 
proval; this may be as far off as 
next May or June. On the other 
hand, sudden death may occur dur- 
ing any one of these legislative 
steps—in the House, in the Senate, 
or in the White House. 

The teaching profession has long 
been in the forefront of the fight 
for better schools and better edu- 
cation for all American children. 
This year, the member of the pro- 
fession have an opportunity to ex- 

(Continued on page 14) 


“Quick, Teach Them Science — How Much?” 
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—Flannery in The Evening Sun, Baltimore 
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Academic Year Institutes 


Sponsored by The National Science 
Foundation 


The National Science Teachers 
Association calls the attention of 
all high school science and mathe- 
matics teachers to the sixteen 
academic-year Institutes for sup- 
plementary training to be sponsor- 
ed by the National Science Founda- 
tion during the 1957-58 school year. 
Grants will provide stipends of $3,- 
000 each to approximately 750 high 
school science and mathematics 
teachers. There will be additional 
allowances for dependents, travel, 
tuition and fees, and books. Each 
teacher will follow a program of 
study which will include subject 


Host Institution 
Harvard University 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Ohio State University 
‘Columbus 10, Ohio 
Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 
Oregon State College 
Corvallis, Oregon 
Pennsylvania State University 
University Park, Pa. 
Stanford University 
Stanford University, Calif. 
University of Chicago 
Chicago 37, Illinois 
University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 
University of Texas 
Austin 12, Texas 
University of Utah 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
University of Virginia 
Charlottesville, Va. 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison 6, Wisconsin 
Washington University 
St. Louis, Missouri 
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matter courses in the sciences and 
mathematics planned especially for 
him or her, and conducted by lead- 
ers in their respective fields. The 
Institutes at the University of 
Chicago and at the University of 
Illinois, however, will offer work in 
mathematics only. Teachers in- 
terested in taking part in the pro- 
gram should contact the person 
mentioned in the listing below of 
colleges and universities where the 
Institutes will be held, and should 
begin to assemble transcripts and 
letters of reference. Do Not con- 
tact NSF or NSTA. 


The 1957-58 academic-year Insti- 
tutes and the director each is: 


Director 
Professor Edwin C. Kemble 
Graduate School of Education 
Department of Chemistry 
Professor J. S. Richardson 
College of Education 


Professor J. H. Zant 
Department of Mathematics 
Professor S. E. Williamson 

Department of Science Education 
Professor W. H. Powers 
Arts and Sciences Extension 
Professor H. M. Bacon 
Department of Mathematics 
Professor E. P. Northrop 
Mathematics Staff 
Professor W. E. Briggs 
Department of Mathematics 
Professor Joseph Landin 
Department of Mathematics 

Professor F. D. Miller 
Department of Astronomy 
Professor EK. C. Markham 
Department of Chemistry 
Professor R. C. Anderson 
Department of Chemistry 

Professor T. J. Parmley 
Department of Physics 
Professor J. W. Cole 
Department of Chemistry 
Professor C. H. Sorum 
Department of Chemistry 
Dean T. S. Hall 
College of Liberal Arts 


or 


A Functional Program in Homemaking Education 


By Mrs. Marie C. Moffitt, State Itinerant Teacher Trainer, N. C. College, Durham 


What is a good program in 
Homemaking Education? 


While “Home Economics” is a 
term used to designate a field of 
education, “Homemaking Educa- 
tion” is a program of organized ex- 
periences designed to help in-school 
(secondary) and out - of - school 
groups in the solution of their 
family living problems in the home, 
school and the community, and to 
assist them in assuming responsi- 
bilities of homemaking. Thus a good 
homemaking program in a school 
is one that is planned to meet the 
needs, interests and abilities of 
pupils of various social, economic 
and educational levels. Hartman 
substantiates this point when he 
says, ““Any curriculum that pupils 
and teachers plan together is far 
more likely to meet the personality 
requirements of all concerned in 
the educative process than one that 
is unilaterally determined.*”’ 


Whether one is a teacher of vo- 
cational Homemaking (federally 
aided) or a teacher of non-vocation- 
al (general) homemaking, consider- 
ation should be given to making 
suggested plans for the entire 
year. It is important that the teach- 
er of homemaking recognize her 
position as leader or guide in the 
learning-teaching situation. Co- 
operative planning with pupils, 
parents and other administrators 
has long been recognized as an es- 
sential in building a good program 
'n any field of education. 


A beginning or experienced 
teacher goes into the community 
with a philosophy of life—and of 
education. The successful teacher 
has a functioning philosophy that 
has come as the outgrowth of per- 
sonal experiences weighed against 
the ideas and experiences of other 
people. It is a philosophy that has 
grow with the days and years. 

How does the teacher achieve 
this functioning philosophy? A be- 


*George W. Hartman, 


New York: 


477. 


Edueational Psychology, 


American Book Company, pp. 476- 
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ginning or an experienced teacher 
going a community would want to 
enlighten herself about the home 
and community needs and resources 
available before planning her An- 
nual Program of Work. Her find- 
ings would influence her philosophy 
of homemaking education for that 
particular community. The more 
enlightened she becomes, the more 
her philosophy might be altered. 


The vocationalhomemaking 
teacher, who is hired for a longer 
term than the non-vocational or 
general teacher of homemaking, 
usually arrives in the community 
before the opening date of school. 
This provides an excellent oppor- 
tunity for her to visit with her 
pupils and their families in order 
to become familiar with living con- 
ditions. The non-vocational teacher 
might also consider visiting in the 
community before the opening date 
of school. Some information con- 
cerning community resources may 
be secured from public documents 
and other sources. 


After securing the facts pertain- 
ing to the community, the next 
step is to evaluate the findings in 
order that integration for the best 
interest of all can be had. The 
findings are used in the overall 
planning of the program of work 
for the year. The plan includes 
goals and experiences of all parts 
of the program—principally in the 
All-Day School, Adult and the 
New Homemakers of America. 


The program outline, which fol- 
lows, developed by homemaking 
teachers of western North Carolina 
has served as a good guide for new 
and experienced teachers when 
planning their Annual Program for 
Work for the year: 


I. Officials and school Personnel 
II. Brief History of School 
III. Philosophy 
a. This I Believe 
b. Philosophy of School 
IV. General Survey of Community 
a. Type of Community 
b. Nationality 
c. Population and Industry 
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d. Income and Commercial 
Facilities 
e. Recreational Facilities 
f. Transportation 
g. Religion 
h. Health 
V. Home and Community Needs 
VI. Schedule for Home Economics 
Teacher 
VII. The School Set-up 
a. Space and Equipment 
b. Funds 
ec. Duration of Program 
VIII. Objectives of Home Economics 
Program 
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IX. Classroom Program 

xX. NHA Program 

XI. Adult Program 
XII. Home Projects and Practices 
XIII. Publicity 
XIV. Professional Growth and 
Improvement 
Future Plans for Department 
Budget 
Joint work with other agencies 
Example: The Challenge Pro- 
gram Agricultural Worker’s 
Council 


XV. 
XVI. 
XVII. 


One of the best ways to publicize 
the homemaking program or any 
field of education is to send out 
well-trained pupils. To this end it 
is necessary that careful planning 
and an enriched curriculum be of- 
fered. The all-day classroom in- 
structional program consumes the 
major part of the teacher’s day. 
Each day’s work should make a 
contribution to the total yearly pro- 
gram in which small goals will lead 
to a longer more comprehensive 
whole as well as to the overall ob- 
jective of the homemaking, to pre- 
pare individuals for effective home 
living. 


The areas of instruction included 
in the high school curriculum are 
Foods and Nutrition, Clothing, 
Family Economics, Housing, 
Health, Family Relations and Child 
Development. Meaningful objec- 
tives should be set up cooperatively 
for each of these areas of home- 
making instruction. 


Changed behavior is the ultimate 
goal of education. Activities are 
then selected with definite learn- 
ings in mind. These activities may 
be carried out in the classroom 
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FHA or NHA chapter or as home 
projects and or home practices. 
These experiences may grow out of 
the unit of instruction or the pre- 
vailing home situation—selected on 
the basis of interests, needs and 
abilities. Home projects and home 
practices are essential parts of the 
homemaking program, irrespective 
of the teacher—vocational or non- 
vocational. 


A conference period is set aside 
in the all-day school program in 
order that teachers might counsel 
the pupils in selecting, planning 
and evaluating home experiences. 
It also gives the teacher an oppor- 
tunity to gain a better understand- 
ing of the pupils and their situa- 
tions. Counseling does not mean the 
giving of advice, but rather helping 
an individual or group to think 
through problems. Home visits en- 
able the teacher to get an under- 
standing of the family situation 
and to enlist the cooperation of 
parents in determining how the 
school and home can work together 
for the pupil’s development. 


Along with the all-day program 
and integrated with it are the pro- 
grams of the Future and New 
Homemakers of America (sponsor- 
ed by the Home Economics Educa- 
tion Branch of the Office of Edu- 
cation, U.S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, Washing- 
ton, D. C.) are integral parts of the 
total homemaking program. AS a 
preliminary approach to the organ- 
ization of a chapter, the progres- 
sive teacher will familiarize herself 
with the purposes and plans of the 
organization as set forth in the 
chapter Official Guide. She will con- 
tact the State Adviser who will be 
able to give her further information 
and suggestions for guiding the 
chapter. In planning the year’s 
work, teachers should include goals 
and chapter activities. Developing 
each pupils potentialities for leader- 
ship has been an organization-wide 
emphasis in the two youth organi- 
zations. 


Vocational homemaking extends 
its services inte the homes in the 
community. Homemaking educa- 
tion programs for adults serve 
young women and men who are 
preparing to establish homes as 
well as experienced homemakers 
who are in need of further educa- 
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tion to meet new problems in home- 
making. 


“The success of an adult educa- 
tion program depends largely on 
the teacher. Excellent publicity 
may interest people in enrolling for 
a study, the best facilities may be 
provided for promoting good work 
and school administrators may ad- 
vise and assist, but success depends 
on the teacher.” 


The method of instruction used 
in teaching adults may need to vary 
somewhat from that used in teach- 
ing adolescents. Every lesson must 
count since adult’s desire for learn- 
ing centers around their immediate 
interests. 


“The success of an adult program 
may be measured in many ways. 
Simple criteria which might be used 
in determining the effectiveness of 
the adult homemaking program 
might include: the number of per- 
sons who attend classes regularly, 
remarks made by members, the ex- 
tent to which individuals use their 
learning in their living and are 
sharing this learning with others 
and requests for additional and dif- 
ferent help on homemaking pro- 
blems. Evaluation should be made 
in terms of what it was hoped 
might be accomplished.”* 


In addition to the three phases of 
the program discussed — all day, 
Future or New Homemakers of 
America and adult, the annual pro- 
gram of work will include objec- 
tives on other phases of the pro- 
gram and possible means of accom- 
plishing same as listed in the out- 
line. Among these may be: 


1. Present and future plans 
for the department 
2. Department budget 
3. Publicity 
4, Joint work with other 
agencies 
The foregoing paragraphs em- 
phasize the fact that there are sev- 
eral aspects of the homemaking 
program. The efficient teacher will 
attempt to integrate all phases of 
the homemaking program with the 
total school program. The example 
below shows how the agriculture 
and homemaking teachers in Cat- 
awba Rosenwald School of Cat- 
awba, North Carolina told of their 
integrated vocational programs: 
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“North Carolina Has Accepted the 
Challenge Through a United Agricultur- 
al Program—wWhere Are We in Catawba 
County? To discover the answer to this 
question, the agriculture and homemak- 
ing teachers made a cooperative review 
and study of information which had been 
printed concerning Catawba County as 
well as that which had been accumulated 
by the agriculture teacher over a period 
of more than 17 years experience doing 
vocational work in the county. Coupled 
with this, much traveling was done for 
the benefit of direct contact with the 
farms, the farmers, their families and 
their homes. 


Following this survey of the county’s 
history and its natural and human re- 
sources, the second preliminary step was 
to set up some goals and objectives in 
the light of the findings mentioned 
above as well as other data too numer- 
ous to list. Some of the goals decided 
upon to be worked on through coordin- 
ated efforts are as follows: 


1. To stress the important of pro- 
ducing and conserving foods for im- 
proved nutrition. 

2 To deal with budgeting as a 
means of improved farm and home 
economy of money, time and energy 

2 To increase farm income 

4. To set up a farm, home, 
community improvement program 

5. To introduce plans for improved 
use of leisure and family recreational 
activities 


and 


In the school an initial step was to 
interpret our challenge as well as our 
program and to establish support with 
the principal, who was also new in his 
role, and whose interest and support 
was needed because of the constant in- 
teraction among principal-teach-pupil in 
carrying out anticipated pro jects 
through the years. This was done 
through frequent conferences, sharing of 
ideas, information, references, and ex- 
periences. 


When school opened in the fall, the 
next step was to consciously promote 
a similar campaign of interpretation to 
faculty co-workers and to pupils in the 
classroom, as well as through NFA and 
NHA meetings. In the wake of this cam- 
paign to interpret the challenge, co- 
operative teacher-pupil-parent planning 
was done in an effort to develop the pro- 
eram around expressed need and interest 
of pupils as well as around the exisiting 
conditions. 


In the community adults were organ- 
ized and functioning in an Adult Pro- 
gram under the name of “The Home and 
Garden Club.’”’ This club has its officers 
and committees made up of patrons of 
the school community under the super- 
vision of both vocational teachers. Each 
club meeting is actually an adult class 
which is conducted in a variety of 
ways—(to be discussed later under 


*A Guide to the Teaching of Homemaking in Nortn 
Carolina Schools. Issued by the State Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction, Raleigh, N. C 


(Continued on page 10) 
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ACHIEVEMENT 


This scholastic year marks a period of progressive 
change in the overall operation of our professional 
organizations on National and state levels. Logically 
the trend is reflected at the local level also. It seems 
appropriate at this time to review the achievements 
of our own state association in the light of trends 
that have developed during the last ten years. Maybe 
a bit of historical perspective will reveal to us much 
that would not be too clear if viewed only in the light 
of what is happening at present. 


Ten years ago we were in the process of reorgani- 
zation. We did not announce any ‘ten year plan’ or 
other sloganized drive to push us along. Rather, we 
faced up to some situations and met the issues then 
concerning us. We had practically completed the or- 
ganization of the mammoth Hammocks Fund Drive; 
we had in sight the liquidation of the mortgage on 
the association’s headquarters; and we had adopted a 
membership fee representative of the national aver- 
age at that time. We saw the need of structural reor- 
ganization in the association to provide machinery 
to carry out sufficient activities to serve the needs of 
a rapidly growing membership. We set ourselves to 
the tasks with courage and faith. The tasks were 
representative of three broad areas of concern, equal- 
ization of school facilities, equalization of profession- 
al opportunity, and building attitudes within our 
ranks for acceptance of responsibility coming with 
greater participation in the organized profession at 
all levels. 


Our achievement has been outstanding. We can 
say this from the record and without boasting. When 
our dues structure provided healthy balances at 
fiscal year’s end, we took our important steps pro- 
gressively. We made appropriations for operations 
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at the Hammocks; we added to our secretarial staff 
at headquarters; we went further and equipped our 
headquarters with adequate office machinery for 
efficient operation; and we expanded our organiza- 
tional set up to make possible active participation in 
the national organization of our profession. We pro- 
fessionalized our five dollar bill for every cent it was 
worth. 

This year finds us with the following in our program 
which we did not have a decade ago: (1) a large NEA 
membership, (2) the region’s second largest ATA 
membership, (8) a state organization of classroom 
teachers affilated nationally and regionally in NEA, 
(4) a field service sponsored jointly with NEA, (5) 
a newsletter between issues of the RECORD, (6) a 
representative on the NEA Board of Directors, and 
(7) organizational committee structure which can 
make possible efficient participation in professional 
organization at the policy making level. 


INFLATION 


Ten years ago our rate of income per member 
would have financed all our areas of activity had the 
status been achieved at that time. Progressively our 
activity status improved with each activity carrying 
its cost of operation. Operating almost invisibly and 
concurrently was an erosive inflation, reducing each 
year the purchasing power of our dues dollar. While 
our activities increased our means of financing them 
decreased in value. One comparison may be illustra- 
tive, what happened to the cost of employing a teach- 
er during the past ten years. The average salary ten 
years ago was slightly over $2,000.00 per year. This 
year the average salary is estimated at approximate- 
ly $4,000.00 per year for all categories of our mem- 
bership. This represents inflation on the order of 
100 per cent. (The foregoing estimates can be 
checked by referring to Biennial Reports of the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction). The 
budget of the association has been effected by in- 
flation over the ten year period in much the same 
manner as has the personal budget of each of its 
members. 


PROGRESS 


We have a record of notable achievement. We have 
been hit hard by inflation. We need, not only to hold 
our own at the present level of achievement, but to 
go forward at the comparable rate of progress 
other segments of the organized profession have 
established as the present trend. 

If we assume that we must hold our own at the 
levels of accomplishment achieved already, we must 
increase our rate of income per member to compen- 
sate for the dollar value shrinkage caused by in- 
flation. If we keep faith with the profession at large 
and make comparable progress along with our con- 
temporaries in other states and state organizations, 
we must make a further increase in our income per 
member to pay added costs of extended services. As 
a minimum we should provide headquarters staff 
to serve Classroom Teacher Locals as is done in 
North Carolina by our contemporary. All NCTA 
members ought to get the newsletter. Such extended 
services will call for a higher rate of income. 
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Dear Dr. Greene: 


Please find enclosed ATA receipt No. 3379 in 
acknowledgement of the payment of the affiliation- 
contribution of $25.00 by the North Carolina Teach- 
ers Association for this current year of 1957-58. We 
do appreciate this continuing affiliation. 


I was pleased to sit in at your final session of 
NCOSTA at Richmond on Sunday, December 7. ATA 
has sincere appreciation for your efforts and looks 
forward to its continuing association and coopera- 
tion. 


Pleased to extend the Seasons Greetings, I am 


Yours very truly, 

H. Councill Trenholm 
Executive Secretary 
American Teachers Assn. 


Dear Dr. Greene: 


We acknowledge, with great appreciation, the 
North Carolina Teachers Association’s generous 
gift of $500.00 to the Scholarship Fund of the Colored 
Orphanage of North Carolina. 


It is a pleasure to have this great organization’s 
interest in offering the stimulation necessary for 
advancing scholastically. Our children have no other 
means of furthering their educations except 
through the kindness of friends and interested 
groups. For this reason, we are sincerely grateful 
for your continuing interest. Your support is ap- 
preciated and I believe that young people who will 
profit from the Scholarship Fund will more than 
justify your efforts in their behalf. 


Thank you very much for your interest and we 
hope that your confidence in our worthiness shall be 
continually strengthened. 


Very truly yours, 


Dear Dr. Greene: 


Please include the information I am sending here- 
with in the next issue of the Teachers Record. 
Thank you. 
Sincerely, 
Mytrolene L. Graye 
Fairview Elementary School 
High Point, N.C. 


CENTENNIAL HI-LITES, the Philadelphia Story 
of the recent NEA Convention in the City of Brother- 
ly ‘Love, is now available in our state from MISS 
MYTROLENE L. GRAYE, 825 Fairview Street, High 
Point, North Carolina. 

This slide-story of the 100th birthday of the NEA 
is an excellent 30-minute program for teachers 
meetings, PTA gatherings, and sessions of School 
Boards. This unique production consists of 100 two 
by two Kodachrome slides synchonized with tape 
recordings (7.5 ips) of music, voices, and narration. 

A set of slides and tape may be rented or pur- 
chased from Miss M. L. Graye in accordance with 
arrangements with the originator and producer, 
George I. Linn, Sacramento, California. 


Dear Dr. Greene: 

Enclosed is a correction to the beginning sentence 
of the fifth paragraph of the article ““Another Point 
of View” publisher on page nine (9) of the October 
1957 North Carolina Teachers Record. Please pub- 
lish. 

With gratitude, I am 

Yours truly, 
G. L. Harper 
Person County High School 


In an article titled ‘Another Point of View’’, pub- 
lished on page (9) of the October 1957 North Caro- 
lina Teachers Record, the beginning sentence of 

(Continued on page 14) 
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A Functional Program 
(Continued from page 7) 


separate heading). Furthermore, adults 
in the community were already accus- 
tomed to using their own community 
project, the cannery, which is operated 
under the school. 

In addition tu the joint planning of 
common goals and objectives by the 
homemaking and agriculture teachers 
through the principal, teachers, pupils, 
and community patrons, there was a- 
greement on certain phases of the rural 
progress program to be emphasized in 
the light of the present community con- 
ditions. The felt needs to be stressed in 
planning the long-term program Yor 
rural progress were set up cooperatively. 
Some of the areas requiring immediate 
and long-term attention in this school 
community are: (1) nutrition, (2) 
home, school and community beautifi- 
eation, (3) better gardening, and (4) 
management of money and resources. 

Next, to carry out the above-men- 
tioned goals in areas listed, it was neces- 
sary for the homemaking and agricul- 
ture teachers to work as a team with 
farm and home, and whenever more 
expedient, with the men and women or 
boys and girls separatly. To do this they 
utilized at least four resoures. 

1. Home and churches in the com- 
munity were visited for the purposes 
of program interpretation, publicity, 
and establishing support among them- 
selves and the families with whom 
they would have to work. Actual visits 
were often followed up by phone calls 
and letters regarding the program 
or related projects. 

9. Adults in the community met, as 
the “Home and Garden Club,” an or- 
ganization whose primary aim is to 
work out solutions to some of the 
community problems through the 
adult class program under the direc- 
tion of both vocational teachers. In a 
business session the patrons discuss 
the immediate problem at hand. The 
particular topic or problem is usual- 
ly approached through a variety of 
ways. Aside from the group discus- 
sions, there are often demonstrations, 
films, guest speakers, or workshop 
periods. An annual project of the 
adult class is to sponsor a Catawaba 
Community Fair to display farm and 
home accomplishments, etc., made 
throughout the school communities. 
Last year considerable emphasis in 
the adult meetings was placed on 
How To Raise A Square Meal Around 
Home. To stimulate this project we 
made use of other agencies in the 
county aS well as our own charts, 
slides, and other illustrations. 

3. Pupils in the classroom were en- 
couraged to participate actively in 
the program of rural progress. Class 
activities and home projects that were 
in harmony with the total idea of im- 
proving agriculture and rural family 
living especially in those areas afore- 
mentioned. 

4, Cooperation of the superintend- 
ent and principal was solicited. Both 
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were invaluable allies, not only in 
helping with interpreting and adver- 
tising the program and its goals, ob- 
jectives, and major projects, but also 
evaluating these experiences and ac- 
complishments. 


Finally as a means of evaluating the 
results of the efforts to promote better 
Farming and Better family living in our 
school community, we seek evidences of 
improvements found on the farm and in 
the homes of patrons who have faithfully 
followed through with ideas which have 
been advanced for community welfare 
with tangible results.—In the area of 
nutrition there is increasing addition 
and use of home freezer lockers and 
frozen farm produce. Wiser use of pres- 
sure cookers are in evidence. Food 
conservation through canning both at 
the community cannery and in glass 
jars is widespread. There is a continual 
increase of electric or gas refrigerators 
in the county. Greater interest is being 
paced on Balancing diets according to 
the Basic 7. 


Over the years the farmers are be- 
coming more conscious of having the 
soil tested. fertilizing to meet crop 
needs and rotating for better crops.—As 
the result of the interest in management 
of money and resources, the farmers 
and community citizens have organized 
a credit union among themselves. These 
are a few of the tangible evidences by 
which we evaluate our program. Those 
intangibles, like values, appreciations, 
and attitudes are present, but, like all 
intangibles, hard to measure or ex- 
plain.”’ 


What makes a program “good” 
then is the way it meets the needs 
of the girls and boys and men and 
women of the community. Every 
teacher of homemaking faces a 
tremendous challenge as she works 
with her pupils, parents and ad- 
ministrators in making home life 
better for family members. The 
teaching of homemaking is one of 
the most rewarding vocations be- 
cause it enables one to help family 
members with their real and basic 
problems. 


In continuing to prepare youth 
and adults to participate fully in a 
democratic society, teachers should 
resolve to do a better job of teach- 
ing. The progressive teacher plans, 
executes and evaluates her work. 
Then she makes plans for the fu- 
ture in terms of long and short- 
time goals. 


Whether you are a beginning 
teacher or one who has had many 
years of enriching experiences, will 
you evaluate and re-evaluate your 
program of work? Will you en- 
deavor to make yours a more func- 


The 


A Teacher's Call 


To Consecration 


Response to Welcome Speeches 
Made at the Seventy-Sixth 
Convention at Charlotte, 


By Mrs. Nelle A. Coley, 
Dudley H. S., Greensboro 


Mr. Barber, Mr. Mayor, honored 
platform guests, ladies and gentle- 
men, for a full year now, you have 
been preparing for our coming. 
Your city has on its best bib and 
tucker, and everywhere there is 
evidence of the effectiveness of 
your preparation in our behalf. 
Hours and hours of tedious plan- 
ning have gone on—to what end? 
That we might do a better job of 
teaching children, because we have 
come together to work and grow 
professionally. And this is as it 
should be. Quoting from the Candle 
Lighting Ceremony for the NEA 
birthday parties held last week a- 
cross the nation in hundreds of 
local affiliates: ““A teacher sees and 
knows and fosters the growth and 
development of children. To them 
he becomes the living world, the 
library of the dead past and the 
encouragement of the mighty fu- 
ture. Our schools are for our child- 
ren; it is they whom we serve.” 


I have been studying very close- 
ly over the past few months, the 
life of the Master Teacher—Jesus 
of Nazareth. If you at times want 
to evaluate yourselves, measure 
your efforts against the yardstick 
set by the greatest Teacher ever 
known. What were His strengths? 


1. He took the school to the 
people — wherever they lived. 
Wherever they experienced dif- 
flculty, there He taught:-in syn- 
agogues, by the roadside, in the 
market place, in a friend’s home, 
in the Temple court. 


2. He believed in and lived by 
what. He taught. Therefore He 
was a most effective teacher. 

(Continued on page 16) 





tioning program in Homemaking 
Education? Will you accept the 
challenge? In so doing be mindful 
of this quotation: “Let us fix our 
candles so they will shine farther 
out.” 
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In Our Secondary Schools 


lexthook Coverage and Achievement 


By Dr. S. E. Duncan, High School Supervisor, State Dept. of Education 


The concept of our teaching 
pupils and not books is a worthy 
component not only of our educa- 
tional philosophy, but of our pro- 
fessional jargon. But it is import- 
ant to bear in mind that, at the 
secondary level, the textbook re- 
mains the primary source from 
which pupils are taught. In the 
absence of the extensive develop- 
ment of courses of study and syllabi 
and the lack of sufficient emphasis 
during pre-service and in-service 
training on the relegation of the 
textbooks to the background, it 
seems but natural that it should 
loom extremely large in the teach- 
ing-learning situation. It is within 
this frame-work of what exists in 
the large, rather than what should 
be, that the following points are 
presented with relation to its more 
effective modification and use. 

Basic to the discussion is the 
belief that the average state-adopt- 
ed textbook ot the secondary level 
contains most of the fundamental 
materials that are ordinarily in- 
cluded in a standardized achieve- 
ment test at the level of the sub- 
ject involved. Further, it is assum- 
ed that the average secondary 
teacher possesses sufficient know- 
ledge to score satisfactorily on an 
achievement test in the area of the 
subject taught. If the aforemen- 
tioned belief and assumption are 
valid, it may be logically conclud- 
ed that the extent to which puplis 
succeed, as revealed by standardiz- 
ed achievement tests, may be con- 
tingent, in a large measure, upon 
their grasp of the materials of the 
textbook. 

One of the evident factors re- 
lated to pupil achievement is the 
amount of materials to which pupils 
are exposed in a given period. In- 
vestigation reveals, however, that 
in the same administrative unit, 
the materials covered by one class 
may be two or more times covered 
by another in the same subject 
during the school year. Is it prob- 
able that in some instances, faculty 
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members may be remaining in the 
same place too long and teaching 
the same thing too often? Here, the 
question of mastery versus cover- 
age, or quality versus quantity, 
may sprang immediately into pro- 
minence. However, both must 
necessarily be kept to the forefront 
without being promoted in conflict. 
Nevertheless, it does not seem a- 
miss to point out that the complete 
mastery of too few knowledges 
and skills, even to the point of 
memorization, may fail to com- 
pensate for a total lack of know- 
ledge of the many aspects of a sub- 
ject matter area about which pupils 
should be informed in this day. 


Another factor which should re- 
ceive increasing attention is the 
wise selection of subject matter for 
instructional purposes from among 
the thousands of items commonly 
found in the secondard text. Here 
is involved one of the most critical 
tasks for those who are engaged 
in the educational enterprise. At 
the present, a great deal of the 
relative emphasis given to subject 
matter is based on teacher-opinion, 
as much of it should be. However, 
with the ever increasing number of 
subjects that are entering the cur- 
riculum and the complexity of the 
social environment, it is becoming 
increasingly necessary for faculty 
members to cooperate in the deter- 
mination of the relative emphases 
that should be given to the many 
aspects of learning, not only in 
their own fields of specialization, 
but those of the total curriculum. 
Some of the sources available for 
reference are courses of study, 
State Department bulletins, text- 
books, radio and television educa- 
tional programs, general refer- 
ences, college entrance examina- 
tions, characteristics of the local 
community, periodicals, news- 
papers and achievement tests. The 
selection of subject matter should 
involve the elimination of its need- 
less duplication as well as the de- 
termination of that which should 
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be duplicated. From explorations 
by faculty members, it may be 
possible to ascertain the extent to 
which subject matter should be 
duplicated or repeated and gain 
deeper insight into the relative 
emphasis that should be devoted 
to it with respect to its breadth, 
depth, articulation and application. 


In addition to the need for as- 
signing relative values to certain 
aspects of subject matter involving 
interests, knowledges, skills and 
attitudes, it is necessary for these, 
with their designated emphases, to 
be included in lesson plans, course 
outlines and other written materi- 
als with such specificity as to facili- 
tate understanding and serve as 
guidelines for all concerned. With 
this provision, teachers may pro- 
mote instruction in a manner as 
to realize more clearly the degree 
to which specific and general pur- 
poses are actually being achieved. 
Through such cooperative and care- 
ful endeavor, teachers of English, 
Home Economics, Science and other 
secondary subjects may discover 
effective means of helping to raise 
the levels of minimum essentials 
and educational achievement for 
all, from the slow learner to the 
gifted. Moreover, faculty members 
should discover that through such 
cooperation, their respective efforts 
may complement each other for 
mutual benefit, including the im- 
provement of their professional 
competence and the augmentation 
of their personal satisfaction. 


If it is true that most teachers 
find it difficult to cover all of the 
materials that they should like 
within a school term, it seems rea- 
sonable to conclude that most text- 
books should be reorganized in such 
manner as to devote greater atten- 
tion to those materials which are 
of most value and to provide for 
some of the individual diffierences 
among pupils. To do such abolishes 
the page-by-page, chapter-by-chap- 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Candidates For NCTA Offices-1998-09 


REPORT OF THE 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


December 14, 1957 


The members of the NCTA Nominat- 
ing Committee met on the above date 
and processed the nominations from the 
five districts. 


Mr. C. E. Yokely was elected chair- 


man of the committee and Mrs. Mae R. 
Williams, secretary. 
Since there was unanimous choice 


by the districts of the nominee for the 
office of president upon motion properly 
put and seconded, the committee decided 
to vote on the president by open ballot 
and all other nominees by secret ballot. 


The committee nominated candidates 
as follows: 


President—Mr. C. J. Barber 
Vice-President — 1. Mr. James A. 
Harper 
2. Mr. A. B. Reynolds 


Recording Secretary—1l1. Mrs. Gen- 
eva Bowe, 2. Mrs. H. U. Easter- 


ling. 


Treasurer—1. Dr. Nelson H. Harris 
2. Dr. Rudolph Jones (Dr. Jones 
has declined. See letter below). 
Ed. 


Executive Committee for regular 
three year terms: 

Mr. W. M. Daniels 

Mr. F. R. Danyus 

Mr. Herbert Gidney 

Miss Chestie McKnight 

Dr. Lafayette Parker 

». Mr. J. EH. Whitley 
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Respectfully submitted: 
C. E. Yokely, Chairman 
Mrs. Mae R. Williams, 
S. A. Gilliam 


Secretary 


H. V. Wilkins 
W. A. Foster 
Miss Ida A. Mclver 
O. A. Dupree 
J. H. Lucas 
FF. L. Atkins 
J. D. Ghase 
Dr. Jones Writes 
Dear Dr. Greene, 


I understand my name has been re- 
tained on the ballot for the position of 
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State Treasurer of the NCTA. I am 
sure you recall a statement I made at 
the luncheon meeting of the Executive 
Committee meeting of the Southeastern 
District here at the college on November 
15, 1957. 

Since I did not seek and do not desire 
this office, and since I am sure the unit 
that nominated is in no way dissatisfied 
with the services of the incumbent, I am 
writing to request that my name be 
deleted from the ballot so as to permit 
Dr. Harris to run for the position of 
Treasurer unopposed. 


Yours very truly, 
Rudolph Jones 


Mrs. Easterling Declines 
Dear Dr. Greene: 


It appears that the state slate for 
NCTA officers is taking form. For 
your attention. I herewith cite the 
withdrawal from the ticket of Mrs. 
H. U. Easterling of Ellerbe, North 
Carolina. 


No doubt you have the same 
facts, but since I informed her and 
she answered, I wanted to be sure 
your office was informed without 
delay. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. E. Yokely 


FOR PRESIDENT 


Native North Car- © 
olinian and  Vice- 
President of NCTA, ~ 
holds the M. S. de-— 
gree in education 
from the University © 
of Pennsylvania, has 
served as principal 
of Clarkton schools. 
for the past twelve 
years, has served as 
president ofthe 
Bladen County local | 
association, mem - 
ber of the NCTA Ex- 
ecutive Committee and as delegate to 
the 1953, 1954, 1955, and 1957 NHA 
conventions; active as president and 
NEA coordinator of the Southeastern 
District NCTA and as chairman of the 
EKlementary Education Department, has 
been active in the State Association for 
18 years, active in church and fraternal 
organizations. Serving at present as 
Chairman of the NCTA Committee on 
Tenure and Academic Freedom and at- 
tended meetings of the national com- 
mittee at the 1954, 1955, and 1957 con- 
ventions. 


The 





Mr. Barber 


FOR VICE PRESIDENT 


Graduated from 
Shaw University 19- 
32, attended Win- 
ston-Salem Teachers 
College, attended 
Hampton Institute, 
M. A. Columbia Uni- 
versity, principal— 
Sampson School 
Kinston, North Car- 
olina since 1933, 
White Rock Presby- 
terian Church-Kins- 
ton, Nw Can Aching 
Chairman — Deacon 
Board. Organizations: Mason, Shriner, 
Omega Psi Phi Fraternity, N. HE. A.— 
Life Member, N. C. T. A. (2 terms on 
Executive Committee), Former Presi- 
dent—Coastal Plain District; also Dis- 
trict Executive Committee member. 
Former Chairman — Lenoir County 
Inter-Racial Council. Delegate N. E. A. 
Chicago. Attended Miami, New York, 
Meetings. Chairman of Credentials Com- 
mittee N. C. T. A. Chairman of Budget 
Committee N. C. T. A. 





Mr. Harper 


A member of the ~ 
NCTA for 28 years, | 
Mr. Reynolds long 
has been active with 
the organization. He 
has just completed 
a term as president 
of the Western Dis- 
trict of the NCTA. 
Offices and positions 
of responsibility he 
has held in the past 
include the follow- @ 





ing: 

: Mr. Reynolds 
Chairman, Budget Cod 
Committee, 1957; member, Executive 
Committee, past two years; chairman, 


Credentials Committee, five years; 
members, Legislative Committee, four 
years; president, Winston-Salem Teach- 
ers Association, two years, and a num- 
ber of others. 


He is also a life member ot the Nation- 
al Education Association. He has been 
a member of the Credentials Committee 
of the NEA for three years. 

A native of Winston-Salem, Mr. Rey- 
nolds is a graduate of the old Slater 
Normal School, now Winston - Salem 
Teachers College, and of Rust College, 
Holly Springs, Mississippi. He has done 
graduate work at A&T College and 
holds a master’s degree from Northwes- 
tern University. 

He taught five years at Winston- 
Salem Teachers College and seven years 
in Kernersville before becoming a prin- 
cipal in the Winston-Salem city school 
system. He has served as a principal for 
15 years, being appointed to the new Col- 
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umbia Heights Junior High School when 
it was set up in September. 


In private life Mr. Reynolds is at home 
at 1031 Rich Avenue NE with his wife, 
the former Miss Florence Terry of 
Washington Courthouse, Ohio, and his 
son, A. B. Jr., Mrs. Reynolds is a former 
school teacher in the city. Their son is 
a student at Lincoln (Pa.) University. 


FOR RECORDING SECRETARY 


I am a native of 
Hertford County, 
and I have had the’. 
following scholastic 


training: 
Completed ele- 
mentary and high 


school work at C. S. 
Brown School, Win-| 
ton, North Carolina; | 
Graduated from = 
State Teachers Col-— 
lege, Elizabeth City, 
North Carolina, with 
a B. S. Degree; 
Received Master of Arts Degree in 





Mrs. Bowe 


“Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment’’ at Teachers College, Columbia 
University; 


Did further study at Tuskegee Insti- 
tute, Alabama. 


Services Rendered: 


Taught in the public schools of North 
Carolina for fourteen years; 


Taught handicapped children at Vir- 
ginia School, Hampton, Virginia for one 
year; 


Served as secretary of the Primary 
Section of the Northeastern District of 
the North Carolina Teachers Association 
for a number of years; 


Served as secretary of the Principals 
and Supervisors Section of the North- 
eastern District of the North Carolina 
Teachers Association for six years; 


Served as chairman of the Northeas- 
tern District Supervisors for one year; 


Served as Assistant Leader of Girl 
Seout, Troop Number 1, Murfreesboro, 
North Carolina, for a number of years. 


Professional Membership: 


Hertford County 


Member of the 
Teachers Association. 


Member of the North Carolina Teach- 
ers Association. 


Life member, National Education 


Association. 


Member of the Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development. 


Member of the National Association 
of Jeans Supervisors. 


Member of the Northeastern District 
Supervisors. 


feOlC ee AGING UNAS Ys 


Member of the McIver Study Group. 
Current Positions: 


Supervisor of Hertford County 
Schools (has held this position § for 
seven years) ; 


A member of the Executive Committee 
of the Northeastern District of the North 
Carolina Teachers Association; 


A member of the Executive Committee 
of District 1 of the North Carolina 
Colored Parents and Teachers Associa- 
tion; 


Recording Secretary of the North 


Carolina Teachers Association; 


Active in religious, social and other 
civic activities in the community. 


FOR TREASURER 


Dr. Harris holds 
the A. B. degree 
SE IDG) yaa WE hie eal aa 
TG)Tn 1 O aerial Le ACoe 
and Ph. D. degrees 
from the University 
of Michigan. He has 
served as Supervisor 
of High Schools in 
North Carolina. At 
present, he is Direc- 
tor of Teacher Edu. 
cation, and the Sum- 
mer School and Ex- 
tension Department 
at Shaw University. He has contributed 
research articles to such national maga- 
zines as the Journal of Educational Re- 
search, The Nation’s Schools, Education 
Administration and Supervision, Journal 
of Negro History, and Journal of Negro 
Education. He holds membership in Pi 
Gamma Mu and Phi Delta Kappa, na- 
tional sociological and educational re- 
pectively. Treasurer NCTA, Chairman 
NCTA TEPS Committee. 





Dr. Harris 


FOR EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Virginia Union®: 
University, B. S. 
New York Univer- 
sity, M. A., Further 
Study New York 
University, EKlected 
to membership in 
Phi Delta Kappa. A- 
warded scholarship 
by Southern Educa-¥, 
tion Foundation to 
study Administra- 
tion at Tuskegee In- 
stitute. 

Member of N. C. 
T. A., N. HE. A., Omega Psi Phi Frater- 
nity, Treasurer and Trustee in Metho- 
dist Chureh, Mason. He has served as 
State Chairman of the Section of Math- 
ematics and Science Teachers, Member 
of the Budget Committee of N. C. Negro 
High School Athletic Association, elect- 
ed to two terms on Executive Committee 

of the Northeastern District of the N. C. 







Daniels 


Mr. 


NINETEEN FIFTY-EIGHT 


) 


T. A. He has 23 years of teaching ex- 
perience. including 9 years as principal 
at P. 8. Jones High School, which has 


o7 teachersyxand 1800 pupils. 


B. S. Hampton? 
[eDSSrtMotetate me lVEs, AM 
Teachers Colle ge,? 
Columbia Univer 
sity; Instructo i 
Mathematics, C. G. 
White School, Pow- 
ellsville, N. C., and 
















West Street High 
School, New Bern, 
ING Cree mimeo als 


West Street Elemen- 
tary School, 1944 to 
present; life mem- 
ber NEA; former 
president Coastal Plain District, NCTA; 
member board of directors, Good Shep- 
herd Hospital, New Bern; member 
Omega Psi Phi Fraternity; and Vice 
Chairman New Bern Chapter American 
Red Cross. 


Mr. Danyus 


Mr. Herbert Gidney 

Mr. Herbert Gidney was born and 
reared in the Piedmont section of North 
Carolina, a native of Cleveland County. 
He attended the Green Bethel Elemen- 
tary School of Boiling Springs; attended 
the Cleveland High School at Shelby; 
received the A. B. Degree at Johnson 
C. Smith University, and has done grad- 
uate study at A. & T. College. 


He taught for a number of years in 
the public schools of Cleveland County 
serving as teacher and principal. For 
the past twelve years he has served as 
Principal of the Green Bethel School at 
Boiling Springs, N. C. 

Mr. Gidney served two years as vice 
president of the Cleveland County 
Teachers Association, was elevated to 
the presidency and served for four years, 
during which time the local association 
achieved 100 per cent membership in 
both NCTA and NEA. He served two 
years as secretary of the Principals’ 
Division of the Cleveland County Teach- 
ers Association. 

He is now chairman of the Member- 
ship Committee, of his local association, 
a member of the Finance Committee, 
and Treasurer of the Athletic Associa- 
tion. He has served three years on the 
Executive Board of the State Associa- 
tion of Student Councils. 

Mr. Gidney is a member of the Metho- 
dist Church and has served as Presi- 
dent of the Methodist Men, member of 
the Finance Commission, member of the 
choir, and assistant Sunday School 
teacher. 

He is a member of the Advisory Board 
ot the Cleveland County Memorial Hos- 
pital, a member of the George H. White 
Masonic Lodge (Prince Hall) #71, cur- 
rently Commander in Chief of the Cleve- 
land County Consistory #122 of Shelby, 
N. C., and an honorary member of the 
33rd Degree. 
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General Qualifica- 


LLONSiceen (ke) eels 
born in Franklin 
County, near Louis- 
burg, North Caro- 
Lime ee CL) eee eas 
graduated fro mg 


Franklin County 
Training S ¢h oo, 
Louisburg, North 
Carolina, (lil) B. 
S. degree from Fay- 
etteville State 
Teachers College, 
Fayetteville, N. C. 
(1V.) Did extension work Shaw Univers- 
ity, Raleigh, North Carolina. (V.) Re- 
ceived M. Ed. degree from the Pennsyl- 
vania State University, University Park, 
Pennsylvania. (VI.) Further study 
Western Reserve, Cleveland, Ohio. 
(VII.)) “President of local Na Ce Da & 
.(VIII.) District Director of Classroom 
Teachers in the Northeastern District 
of the North Carolina Teachers Associa- 
tion. (IX.) Seventh Grade Teacher in 
the C. M. Eppes Jr. High School for 
thirteen years. 

If I am elected, I shall strive to help 





Miss McKnight 





Can A Dead Duck Swim? 
(Continued from page 5) 


press themselves for their own per- 
sonal and professional advantage. 
Individually, and through their 
state and local associations, teach- 
ers have it within their power not 
only to talk about taxes but to do 
something for themselves in order 
to get more equitable treatment. 


our association move more rapidly 
toward achieving many goals set by our 
educators. 


Dre Lian aly eatwed 
Parker, was born at. 
Richlands, North 
Carolina, is married 
and has one daugh- 
ter. He is a Ruling 
Elder in the Presby- 
terian Church. 

His formal educa 
tion includes the 
high school diploma } 
from Georgetown } 
High School, Jack- 
sonville, N. C. B. S. 
Degree from Fay- 
etteville State Teachers College; M. A. 
Degree, from Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University and the Ed. D. Degree 
from the University of Pittsburgh. His 
areas of specialization are Hlementary 
Education and Administration. 


His experiences includes the follow- 
ing: Private, Corporal, Sec. Lt., 1st. Lt., 
and Captain in the U. §. Army, Dean of 
Men, Instructor of Education, 
Director of Placement, Director of Ad- 
missions, and now Dean of Fayetteville 
State Teachers College. 


Professional Organizations to which he 
belongs are: American Association of 
University Professors, American 
Teachers Association, Association of 
Student Teaching, Life Member of N. EB. 
A., Member of North Carolina Teachers 
Association, Vice-president of Local 
Unit of N. C. T. A. He is also past chair- 
man of N. C. T. A. Resolutions Commit- 





Dr. Parker 





tee, past member of N. C. T. A. Nomin- 
ating Committee, and past member of 
Southeastern District N. C. T. A. Exe- 
cutive Committee. 


Mr. Whitley is a” 
native of Johnston 
County, North Caro- 
lina. 

Education: B. S. 
Degree A & T Col- 
lege, M. S. Degree 
Columbia University 
and Certificate of 
Advanced Education ~ 
in Administration 
and Supervision 
Further graduate : : 
ey, ou Colman Mr. Whitney 
University in meet- 
ing requirements and academic quali- 
fications for the Ed. D. Degree. 





Professional Service: Served as super- 
visor cf Guilford County Schools for ten 
years; Former principal of seventeen 
years; Vice President of the Piedmont 
District of NCTA; Former area chair- 
man for the District Resource-Use Edu- 
cation Conference; Chairman of the 
Guilford Boy Scout Organization which 
embraces three counties. 


Membership: Trustee of St. Matthew’s 
Methodist Church, life member of NHA 
and ATA, a Mason, a member of the Phi 
Beta Sigma Fraternity. 


Academic Achievement: Served on a 
Committee while at Columbia which 
revised the degree requirements for 
Supervision and Administration. 





Members and Friends Write 
(Continued from page 9) 


the fifth paragraph should read: The Executive 
Committee requested the rescinding of regulation 
requiring the publication of Election Returns, in- 
stead of “The Executive Committee requested the 
rescinding of the constitutional regulation requiring 
the publication of Election Returns.” 


Greensboro, N. C. 

Dear Dr. Greene: 
Here is my response to welcome address and 
greetings at the opening session of the Charlotte 


Convention which I promised to send for publication 
in the RECORD. 


May I take this chance to say thanks for your 
splendid concern and cooperation given me while 
I served as chairman of Secondary Education. 


Sincerely, 
(Mrs.) Nelle A. Coley 
Thank you very much. We need to read such expressions 
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more often. My apology for omission in the October issue 
is tendered. This issue carries your copy. 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 
425 No. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


Dear Mr. Greene: 


We should like to make available to you for 
publication in the North Carolina Teachers Record, 
the attached copy of A Safety Charter for Children 
and Youth, developed in cooperation with nine nation- 
al organizations listed on the attached resume of 
its development, publication, and endorsement. We 
feel it would be stimulating reading for a majority 
of the teachers of your state. 

We thank you very much for your kind assistance 
in this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
Charles A. French 
Staff Representative 
Space would not permit inclusion of this most interesting 


article in a former issue of the RECORD. I am glad to offer 
it to our readers in this issue. 
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The Stolen Years 


By Lawrence C. Derthick, U. S. Commissioner of Education 


OF the 31.5 million children in our 
public schools last year, there were 
2.3 million for whom we actually 
had no room. 


But we made room for them 
somehow. We had to. We crowded 
more desks into limited classrooms, 
we resorted to buildings not intend- 
ed for school use, we went on half- 
day schedules. And in the end, we 
managed. 


In the end, however, we were not 
proud of what we had done. True, 
we had provided schools for those 
2.3 million, but only a makeshift 
kind: crowded and inadequate quar- 
ters for 1.5 million of them; less 
than a full day for the other 840,- 
000. 


We had done even worse. Every 
time we had opened the door to a 
classroom and ushered in another 
child, we had taken a little more 
space from each child already there. 
And so, in the end, we had crowded 
not only the 1.5 million but every 
one of their classmates. 


This year we’re on the old half- 
way measures again. Again, we 
have to, for our severe shortage of 
classrooms continues. Again, we are 
crowding millions of children into 
our schools. Again we are slashing 
the school day for hundreds of 
thousands more. 


For all these children and their 
teachers I feel a deep concern. But 
at this moment I want to concen- 
trate on those children who have 
only half-day schedules, whose 
teachers are burdened with double 
shifts. What, actually, is happen- 
ing to them in school? 


Children on half-day schedules 
attend school less than the 5 or 6 
hours most States require as a 


fore weAN UA RY. 


minimum. If they are on the single 
4-hour session so common nowa- 
days, they are deprived of an hour 
a day, on the average. And by the 
end of a school year they have lost 
a full 2 months. Multiply 2 months 
by the number of years this condi- 
tion continues, and you will see that 
elementary children alone could 
lose almost 2 full years of school- 
ing. 


When we steal school hours and 
days and years from children, we 
rob them of much more than time. 


We rob them of learning. 


Obviously, something has to yield 
in a schoolday cut back to 4 hours: 


speech correction and _ remedial 
reading, for example . well- 
rounded health programs .. . music 


... supervised study. 


The closer we look, the longer the 
list of deprivations grows. 


Even reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, which the schools work 
hardest to preserve in the curtailed 
curriculum, are hurt by the change. 
Already we have impressive evi- 
dence that children in half-day ses- 
sions do not make the same gains 
in these subjects as full-time pup- 
ils. 


In fact, the half-time pupil may 
not ever really know the exhilara- 
tion of being expertly taught; for 
the double-shift school system, if it 
does not completely discourage the 
talented teacher, is certain to curb 
his art. 


We rob them of serenity. 


Whether they attend in the 
mornings or in the afternoons, half- 
day children know the frustrating 
fatigue that follows on a tight 
schedule. They feel hurried; they 
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are rarely relaxed; they never have 
quite enough time to finish a job. 
They have no time to dream, to lin- 
ger with a thought. 


They share their desks and ma- 
terials with the children in the shift 
that precedes or follows them. Not 
only do they miss the many small 
satisfactions of ownership and pri- 
vacy, but they are often upset by 
the inevitable conflicts over prop- 
erty. 


The tensions pursue them even 
into their homes, where their un- 
usual hours disrupt the family 
routines and build up stresses and 
strains in their family circles. 


We rob them of guidance. 


‘ Both at home and at school, 
half-day children miss the reassur- 
ance that comes from a firmly 
guiding hand. 


They miss it at home if their 
mothers work, as many do in this 
country, where every third married 
woman holds a job outside her 
household. Even on a full school 
schedule, the children of working 
mothers spend some unsupervised 
time at home; on a_ half-day 
schedule they spend even more. 
For too long each day they have 
no one to see that they use their 
time wisely and well. They get into 
mischief, develop bad habits, and 
all to often lose their feeling of 
security. 


At school they miss the advan- 
tages of supervised study, of super- 
vised play. In the mass-instructed 
classroom they are neglected and 
submerged. The teachers, preoccu- 
pied with the complications of their 
double loads, cannot get to know 
their pupils individually. Thus the 
child who is not adjusting well to 
school, who has trouble making 
friends, is likely to be overlooked 
at the very time when sympathetic 
attention and wise _ supervision 
could still save him from unhappi- 
ness and failure. 


We rob them of learning ser- 
enity, and guidance. We acuse our- 
selves: and we stand aghast at the 
magnitude of our theft. Without 
learning, this coming generation 
will be poorly equipped to work, to 
think, to serve their fellows. With- 
out serenity, they will know no 
joy. Without guidance, they will 
find no wisdom. 
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A Teacher’s Call 
(Continued from page 10) 


“And they were astonished at 
His teaching, for He taught them 
as one who had authority”, Mark 
tells us. 


3. “He had a profound know- 
ledge of people — their needs, 
their desires”, says Dr. Francis 
E. Kearns. “His one aim was to 
help them to attain a more a- 
bundant life. Consequently, His 
judgments were prompted by 
love and sympathy.” 


4. Kearns further states that 
Jesus was a popular teacher. His 
language was picturesque. It was 
full of figures, illustrations, 
striking expressions. Much of His 
power lay in the fact that He 
was able to express truth so 
simply and clearly that everyone 
could understand. He used famil- 
iar things from everyday life— 
birds, flowers, salt, seed, soil, 
candles—and used them to de- 
monstrate moral and _ spiritual 
truths. 


5. Finally, His methods were 
flexible and effective. The heart 
of them was the parable—each 
one of which was intended to ill- 
ustrate “one central jet of 
truth.” In other words, He drove 
home one point at the time. 


Why do I take the time allotted 
to me to talk in this wise? Because 
as spokesman for our mighty As- 
sociation in appreciation for the 
energy you have expended to set 
up this community for our deliber- 
ations, I want to pledge to you our 
best efforts; that we address our- 
selves to the tasks at hand in the 
light of the standards set for us 
by Jesus Himself; that we not use 
these facilities amiss to digress to 
show ourselves off, to snarl the 
business by tactics designed to 
show our prowess in Parliamentary 
procedure, or to indulge in long 
speeches to show our mastery of 
the language. These are procedures 
unworthy of the great profession 
we follow. 


An so I move, and I hope that 
this great assembly seconds the 
motion, that we demonstrate our 
appreciation for the setting we are 
privileged to use by humbly addres- 
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sing ourselves to the job at hand 
in this the centennial year of our 
national body, to the end that this 
will be our greatest convention, 
ever! You have done well your part. 
We shall not fail to do ours! 


Textbook Coverage 
(Continued from page 11) 


ter in succession approach. It is 
well-known that many of the most 
important concepts and other as- 
pects of the textbook are to be 
found in its last chapters to which 
many pupils, in many instances, are 
never exposed. It is also known that 
one of the comments often express- 
ed concerns not only what second- 
ary schools pupils know so little 
about, but the many things which 
they know nothing. It is this lack of 
basic knowledge that sometimes 
makes further learning most diffi- 
cult. 


To effect greater coverage of 
textbook materials increasingly, as 
well as other materials which 
should be included, the hours of the 
school day must be used wisely. In 
this instance, the faculty must re- 
main continually aware not only of 
unnecessary interruptions of class- 
room activities, but endeavor to 
identify time-leaks in diffierent 
parts of the school program and 
plan for their elimination. 


In conclusion, Master’s degrees, 
new facilities and experience are 
rightfully regarded as concomit- 
ants of educational progress in 
North Carolina, and teachers are 
working assiduously at their tasks. 
But prevailing conditions demand 
that much of the effort exerted by 
teachers be channeled into new ap- 
proaches concerned with the more 
extensive and effective coverage of 
subject matter of textbooks while 
producing materials which may 
diminish the present reliance upon 
them. To acknowledge the fact that 
I. Q.s and poor attendance have 
some effect upon such coverage is 
to admit that it is all the more 
necessary to explore new means by 
which more of the textbook might 
be covered better for improved a- 
chievement. In fact, wherever text- 
books constitute courses of study 
in the main, pupil achievement may 
be advanced substantially by ser- 
ious study of the relative values of 
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their contents, wise selection, and 
more extensive and effective cov- 
erage through the cooperative eff- 
orts of those who use them. 


Note on Meaning of Inflation 


Dr. William G. Carr, in a statement to 
the NEA Board of Directors, pointed out 
that in 1948 a secretary could be em- 
ployed for $2,400. “‘Today,’’ he observed, 
“at least $3,500 is necessary for a start- 
ing salary .. . an increase of 48%. 
Typists used to start at $1,800; now 
they must be paid at least $3,100 an 
increase of 72%. The figures for jan- 
itors are $1,600 in 1948 and $2,400 
today—an increase of 50% . Bach 
new typewriter costs 60% more than 
the old typewriter it is replacing.’’ He 
concluded with several observations, one 
of the chief of which is this one: ‘‘It may 
be estimated that this inflation accounts 
for about one-half of the amount by 
which the dues have been increased.’’ 
Quite recently, several important and 


able members of the NEA staff have 
resigned to accept important positions 
in education elsewhere. 
























Clarence E. Shaw, 
Registered Representative 


INVESTMENTS FOR 
THE MAN IN THE 
STREET 


If you had an interest in 
companies producing oil, 
steel, foods, chemicals, trans- 
portation, autos, electrical 
and electronic products ... 
and many more things .. . 
you’d feel like you owned 
part of America. 

Well, Why Don’t You? 
You can acquire an interest 
in a wide list of professional- 
ly selected stocks by buying 
shares of a Mutual Fund. 
Start with $10, $25, $50 a 
month or more, or any lump 


sum. 

Write 

CLARENCE E. 

Manager 

KING MERRITT & CO. 
INC. 


A nationwide organization 
specializing in Mutual Funds 
1021 You Street N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 

CO 5-6626 
PROSPECTS FOR 
IMPLOYMENT 
Contact Mr. Shaw for par- 
ticulars. 


SHAW 
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Will You Help Make Our 1908-09 Budget? 


IT IS A TREMENDOUS TASK 


Says Mr. W. R. Collins, Chairman NCTA 


Budget and Finance Committee 


As chairman of the NCTA Fin- 
ance Committee, given the respon- 
sibility of organize a budget for the 
next fiscal year, I wish to invite the 
participation of every member of 
the Association in the development 
of a budget consistent with our pro- 
gress and anticipated expansion. 


It is your association and your 
money, and there is no justifiable 
reason why you should not be 
heard. Since all of you cannot come 
to Raleigh for the Budget Session, 
as many as may desire to do so may 
write to me-direct-concerning this 
matter, and I assure you that what- 
ever you offer will be properly 
placed before our committee where 
appropriate action will be taken be- 
fore the final budget proposals for 
the next fiscal year are completed. 


I will give you a sample of some 
of the inquiries that are being re- 
ceived: 


Miss X writes: “In order that 
we may discuss the financial pro- 
blem of the association intelli- 
gently, we ask that you send a 
break down of the salaried em- 
ployees of our association, with 
any other facts not included in 
the October, 1957 Record’. The 
following reply was given: “Our 
association pays: Executive Sec- 
retary $6300; Field Secretary $4- 
600; Office Secretary $2870; Of- 
fice Secretary $2720. Check these 
figures with the top four out of 
fourteen salaried persons repre- 
senting the NCEA — Executive 
Secretary $8800; Field Secretary 
$6500; Office Secretary $3696; 
Office Secretary $3696”. We also 
expressed the fact that we would 
like to extend the services of our 
Classroom Teachers organiza- 
tion and showed the comparison 
between what we are spending in 
this area and the amount spent 
by the NCEA. NCTA spent $2840 
for Classroom Teacher Division 
Promotion while NCEA spent 
$11,736.87. Surely we can bud- 


get more money for this and 
what we have gained and to push 
our frontiers a little farther for- 
ward. Help us by sending an ex- 
pression of your thoughts on the 
subject of our budget. 


Mr. X raises the question of 
wider participation on the part 
of the membership in the affairs 
of the Association through dis- 
trict workshops, maybe on the 
day prior to the district meeting. 
Mr. X was assured that the sug- 
gestion offered great possibilities. 
What should we say budgetwise? 


Another person desired to 
know what could be done about 
the organization of local units (of 
Classroom Teachers of which N- 
CEA has more than 90 and pro- 
moting more). Under the budget, 
what do you think should be 
done? 

The Hammocks Beach property 
problem is presented each year, on 


which the teachers are divided— 
some believing that we have in- 
vested too much to withdraw our 
support at this time, while others 
contend that we should withdraw 
all association budget support. In 
relation to the budget, what would 
you recommend ? 


W. R. Collins, Chairman 

NCTA Finance Committee 

Johnston County Training 
School 


Smithfield, N. C. 
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Teachers’ National Wholesale and Discount 


Service, Inc. 


123 North Poplar Street 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 





Serving America’s teachers and 
educators with over 10,000 sep- 
general mer- 


arate items of 


chandise such as appliances, 
television, automobiles, clothing, 


sporting goods, furniture, tires, 





et cetera. 


For complete information on the benefits of this national 


service, write 
P. O. Box 267 


Charlotte, North Carolina 
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YOU KNOW THE FAGTS 
ABOUT HAMMOCKS BEACH? 





You owe it to yourself to be clearly informed. Listed below are some things 
you should know— | 


ot 


. This choice property in Onslow County on the Atlantic Ocean was donated to the North Carolina 


Teachers Association and others for a playground and recreation area. 


. Over $300,000 has been invested in the project by the teachers, the New Farmers of America and 


the 4-H clubs. 


. A Special Committee headed by Mr. W. R. Collins of Smithfield is working to devise ways and 


means of getting to the ocean front and of developing the property in general. 


. Long range plans call for tennis courts, soft ball fields, volley ball courts, a roller skating rink, and 


a golf course as well as provisions for croquet, badminton, table tennis and other games. 


Plans are now under consideration to lease lots to individuals and groups for residential 
building. If you want another home for summer and winter use, plan to get your application in 
early. You will enjoy crabbing, fishing, bathing and canoeing in the refreshing salt water. 


. The Hammocks Project needs the financial support of the estimated 5,000 teachers who never 


paid the small membership fee for lifetime right to use the facilities. It also needs the moral 
support of those who are members. With your cooperation the property can be developed as a 
unique activity of the NCTA. 


. There is an annual pilgrimage of teachers, their families and friends to the Hammocks each year 


in May. 


. You would enjoy a week in one of the cabins during the summer of 1958. 


). Membership fees may be paid to Mr. W. I. Morris, NCTA Field Representative, or sent directly to 


Dr. W. L. Greene, 125 East Hargett Street, Raleigh, N. C. 


le ud oleh Jones, CHAIRMAN BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


HAMMOCKS BEACH CORPORATION 
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FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE, fifty-six publishers have warehoused with 
us a complete stock of high school, supplementary, and workbooks for use 
in North Carolina. 


Allyn and Bacon, Ine. 
American Automobile Association 
American Book Co. 

A. S. Barnes & Co. 
Beckley-Cardy Co. 

Chas. A. Bennett Co., Ine. 
C. C. Birchard Co. 

The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc. 
The Economy Co. 

Follett Publishing Co. 
Funk & Wagnalls 

Ginn and Co. 

Globe Book Co. 

Gregg Publishing Co. 


S6 Publishers 


Hall & McCreary Co. 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., Inc. 
Harlow Publishing Corporation 
Harper & Brothers 

Harr Wagner Publishing Co. 
D. C. Heath and Co. 

Henry Holt and Co., Ine. 
Houghton Miffin Co. 

Iroquois Publishing Co., Inc. 
Laidlaw Brothers, Inc. 

J. B. Lippincott Co. 

Little Brown & Co. 

Lyons & Carnahan 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 


The Macmillan Co. 
Mentzer Bush & Co. 
Charles E. Merrill Books 


Music Publishing Holding Corp. 


National Forum, Inc. 
Noble & Noble 

A. N. Palmer Co. 
Prentice-Hall, Ine. 
Rand McNally & Co. 
Row, Peterson & Co. 
Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. 
Scott, Foreman and Co. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons 
Silver Burdett Co. 


The L. W. Singer Co., Inc. 
Turner E. Smith & Co. 
Southwestern Publishing Co. 
The Steck Co. 

University of North Carolina Press 
The University Publishing Co. 
D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc. 
Warren Publishing Co. 
Webster Publishing Co. 
Wheeler Publishing Co. 
Alfred Williams & Co. 

The John C. Winston Co. 
World Book Co. 

The Zaner-Bloser Co. 


DON’T WASTE YOUR TIME LOOKING FOR A BOOK 


Save Time! 


If it’s used in North Carolina—We have it! 


Save Money! 


Save Office Detail! 


by consolidating your orders and sending them direct to us. 


1911 Forty-seven Years of Service to the Schools of North Carolina 
We pledge to you school teachers and school 


administrators of North Carolina 


1998 


prompt, accurate, and economical handling of your school book and supply orders. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


wok Lop 


il W. Hargett to bf 
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BENNETT 
COLLEGE | 


Greensboro, N. C. 


Dr. Willa B. Player, President 


“a distinctive 
college for women” 


Offering pre-medical and pre-dental training, 
courses in secretarial and medical secretarial 
science, laboratory technology, library 
science, theater arts, psychology, sociology 
and nursery school education. 





Holding full membership in the Southern Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 


FOR CATALOG OR ADDITIONAL 
INFORMATION WRITE TO 
DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 

BENNETT COLLEGE 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Freshman Registration Sept. 10, 1958 


























Barber-Scotia College 


Concord, North Carolina 
Founded 1867 


Accredited by 
THE SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF 
COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
As a 
Four-Year Class “A” College 


Member 
UNITED NEGRO COLLEGE FUND 


The offerings are organized in ten depart- 
ments: Fine Arts, Commercial Education, 
English Language and Literature, Education, 
Foreign Languages, Home Economics, Nat- 
ural Science, Social Studies, Physical and 
Health Education, and Religious Education. 


A Strong Faculty, Individual Guidance and 
Christian Emphasis are fundamental ele- 
ments of the total program. 
For additional information write: 

L. 8. Cozart, President 
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TEACHERS IN SERVICE- 


PLAN TO ATTEND 
1958 SUMMER SESSION 
HAMPTON INSTITUTE 





THE LIBRARY 


FULL 9 WEEK TERM 6 WEEK TERM SPECIAL 3 WEEK COURSES 
: - AND WORKSHOP 
June 16-August 15 June 16-July 25 PROGRAMS 


GRADUATE COURSKS leading to the Master’s Degree in 1) Educational Administration and 
Supervision 2) Teaching in the Secondary School, with English, Natural Sciences and Social 
Sciences offered for major emphasis 3) Teaching in the Elementary School. 


UNDERGRADUATE COURSES leading to the Bachelor’s Degree in General Studies, Business; 
Teacher Education, Home Economics, Nursing or Technology. Special courses are offered lead- 
ing to certification for teaching in the elementary or secondary school. 


TEACHER-LIBRARIAN Certification Program offering either graduate or undergraduate cre- 
dit for 18 semester hours (9 hours this summer, 9 hours next summer). 


SPECIAL SUMMER WORKSHOPS, June 16-July 3, each providing 3 semester hours credit, 
either graduate or undergraduate: 


#Training the Academically Talented or Mentally Gifted Child 
#Principles of Speech Correction and Therapy 
#Theater Arts Workshop 


KK Ke OTHER FEATURES wy Kk 


| Swimming and beach activities—Varied cultural program of lectures, concerts and 
the arts—picnics and other planned outings—a schedule of conducted tours to Wil- 
liamsburg, Jamestown, Yorktown and other areas of historic interest in Colonial 
Virginia. 

| BEST OF ALL, OF COURSE, IS THE OPPORTUNITY TO SPEND A RESTFUL 
| SUMMER ON THE BEAUTIFUL CAMPUS OF HAMPTON-BY-THE-SEA WHILE 
| MAKING PROGRESS TOWARD YOUR EDUCATIONAL GOAL. 





WRITE FOR APPLICATION FORMS AND ADDITIONAL 
INFORMATION TO: 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE 


HAMPTON, VIRGINIA 





TEACHING JOLINNY TO READ MORE EFFECTIVELY 


By George L. Johnson, Dean of Instruction, Winston-Salem, Teachers College 


Many people in education are concern- 
ed about criticisms hurled at those who 
instruct the boys and girls of our pub- 
lic schools. One of the most caustic criti- 
cisms of recent years has come from Dr. 
Rudolph F. Flesch, author of Why Johnny 
Can’t Read. At one point in his treatise, 
Dr. Flesch says: “I once surprised a na- 
tive of Prague by reading aloud from 
a Czech newspaper’’. “Oh, you know 
Crech?’, he asked. “No I don’t under- 
stand a word of it’’, I answered. “I can 
only read it”. (p.27, Popular Library 
Hdition, 1956). Another critic of less im- 
portance was heard recently to say: 
“Children read all right, but they don’t 
understand what they read’’. Both of the 
statements quoted above are a form of 
‘double talk’. It is not illogical to as- 
sume that both critics are, in effect, say- 
ing that mere verbalization or correct 
articulation of speech sounds constitutes 
reading. 


A few school generations ago there 
were considerably fewer children attend- 
ing public school, and those who did at- 
tend were a more select group than is 
our present public school population. If 
Johnny of those days couldn’t read as a 
first grader, he was kept in the first grade 
until he could do so, or until the fixed 
seat to which he had been assigned be- 
came too small and uncomfortable for 
him to occupy. The phonetic system was 
used almost exclusively then, yet there 
were children who were slow in learning 
to read. 


Today as the democratic concept in 
education continues to gain favor, we are 
saying that every Johnny, regardless of 
innate capacity, interests, or inclination 
to do so, must attend public school until 
he is at least 16 years old. This is not 
an undesirable circumstance. However, 
in order to accomplish the desired re- 
sults, tax payers in general must be will- 
ing to make available funds to secure 
enough teachers, ample classrooms and 
adequate equipment to deal effectively 
with a highly heterogeneous school pop- 
ulation. The fault is not entirely that of 
the teacher. 


Every teacher is not doing a superior 
job today, but it is not imprudent to say 
that there are more good teachers, per- 
centage-wise, today than ever before. We 
are moving forward in the greatest edu- 
cational experiment the world has ever 
known. Despite the assaults of those who 
criticise present day methods of teaching 
reading, Johnny is reading. He is not 
reading in all instances as well as we 
would have him to read, but he is read- 
ing never-the-less. This brings us down 
to the topic chosen for discussion, name- 
ly: ‘‘Helping Johnny to Read more Ef- 
fectively’’. 

The following statements regarding 
reading appear to be appropriate: (Cab) 
All argument to the contrary, ability to 
articulate speech sounds correctly does 
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not constitute reading. (2) Regardless 
yf the system of reading instruction used, 
in order to be effective, it must take 
into consideration the background of ex- 
periences which Johnny brings with him 
to any reading situation. (3) Two John- 
nys with the same amount of intelligence, 
and the same degree of interest in ma- 
terial to be read but with different ex- 
perimental backgrounds, will react dif- 
ferently to the same reading material. (4) 
Every teacher, at every level of formal 
education, whether he wishes it to be so 
or not, is a teacher of reading. (5) Read- 
ing is NOT a subject itself, but is a pro- 
cess which has three distinct aspects: 
(a) psychologically, it is a thinking pro- 
cess; (b) sociologically, it is a means of 
establishing contact with one’s remote or 
immediate environment by means of 
printed symbols; (c) psychophysiologi- 
cally, it is a seeing and hearing process. 
A deficiency in any one of these three 
aspects, or any combination of them, will 
result in Johnny experiencing difficulty 
in learning to read. 


There are at least five areas in which 
Johnny should receive help if he is to 
read more effectively: (1) Readiness 
must be developed for reading whatever 
material is at hand for solving a given 
reading problem. (2) Development of ef: 
fective word attack skills to deal ade: 
quately with ‘strange’ or unknown words 
is a must. (3) Help must be given in the 
development of adequate comprehension 
skills. (4) Guidance in critical thinking 
cannot be ignored. (5) Versatility in 
readng rate is also indispensable, if John- 
ny is to read more effectively. 

As a primary grades pupil, Johnny 
needs help in developing a rich enough 
background in oral language to express 
a thought unit orally before he is requir- 
ed to read a thought unit. Excursions, 
fairs, various forms of audio-visual aids, 
and projects are valuable only to the ex- 
tent that they contribute to the enrich- 
ment of Johnny’s background of experi- 
ence so that when he is confronted with 
reading material, he will have some kind 
of anchor upon which to depend. Also, 
he needs to be checked to determine 
whether he is physiologically ready: Has 
he developed a sense of left-to-rightness 
in ‘reading’ pictures? Are his vision and 
hearing normal? Are there evidences of 
mental retardation? Is he socially and 
emotionally mature enough to undertake 
the task of reading? Granted that he is 
all right in each of the aspects of readi- 
ness mentioned above, the next steps 
should consist of motivating him to the 
point where he is able to recognize that 
he has certain purposes which can be 
served only by reading. 


The intermediate grade teacher needs 
to be acquainted with the same aspects 
of readiness as the primary teacher. If 
Johnny is deficient in any one aspect, or 
more, as he enters the intermediate 
grades, the teacher there should know 
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it, and should be in position to give him 
the necessary help. If he has no deficien- 
cies in any of the aspects of readiness 
listed above, readiness is still of primary 
importance, but on a higher level. Re- 
gardless of his grade level in formal ed- 
ucation, one way of helping Johnny to 
read more effectively is for the teacher 
to devote enough time to the develop- 
ment of his readiness to read before he 
is required to do so. 

Whenever one reads, he is almost in- 
evitably confronted with the task of “un- 
locking” strange or unusual words. At 
the primary level, this is a pretty big 
job for Johnny. Although he has, as a 
general rule, been talking and responding 
to the talk of others for the greater por- 
tion of his life, the chances are that 
Johnny has had very limited experience 
in dealing with printed symbols (words). 
The teacher must keep in mind that 
Johnny cannot, nor should he be expected 
to attack independently a word in print 
which is not in his speaking vocabulary. 
The sound and the meaning of the word 
should already be there. Only the visual 
or printed symbol should be unknown. 

“Once he has “unlocked” a new word, 
Johnny should be given plenty of oppor- 
tunity to retain it in meaningful situa- 
tions. Some suggested ways of doing this 


are: (1) call his attention to the word 
form; (2) have him note the contour of 
the word; (38) call his attention to the 


length of the word; (4) provide oppor- 
tunity for him to know and to use the 
different meanings of the word, as de- 
termined by context. 

Phonetic analysis is another approach 
to helping Johnny deal with strange or 
new words. He should be taught the sym- 
bols and their sounds. Single initial con- 
sonants like b, d, t, s, and 1 should be 
taught first. Next, initial consonant 
blends like br, bl, cl, dr, scr, str, and the 
like, should be taught. Some attention 
should be given the ‘final e principle’ in 
monosyllabic words:: how, for instance, 
hat becomes hate; rat becomes rate, mat 
becomes mate; and how the sound of the 
first vowel is affected by the final e. 

As Johnny advances from the primary 
to the intermediate grades level, his tea- 
chers in the intermedate grades should 
be acquainted with his strengths and 
weaknesses in word attack skills. They 
should be well-versed in primary word 
attack skills, and should be able to work 
with Johnny in removing, or reducing, 
whatever deficiencies at the primary lev- 
el he may possess. If he has no defici- 
encies at the primary level, more com- 
plex word attack skills should be de- 
veloped. Guidance should be given in the 
mastery of principles of syllabication in- 
cluding those dealing with (1) a single 
consonant between two words as ba/by, 
pu /pil, pa/per, di/vine, and the like; 
(2) two consonants between two vowels 
in such words as bar /rel, can /dy, dol/- 
lar, and the like: (3) words ending in 
‘le’ preceded by a consonant, as in words 
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like cra, dle, mar /ble, ta/ ble, ma/ple, 
and the like. These and other structural 
and phonetic skills should be supple- 
mented by training in the proper use of 
the dictionary in dealing with strange or 
new words. 

If the job of how to attack new words 
has been done adequately through the 
primary and intermediate grade levels, 
when Johnny reaches junior high school, 
he is ready for even more advanced tech- 
niques in dealing with new words. How- 
ever, if he reaches the junior high school 
level without having mastered the pri- 
mary and intermedate level word attack 
skills, the junior high school teacher 
should be able to teach him such skills. 
A summary statement on word attack 
skills: Teachers at all grade levels must 
contribute to the development of perma- 
nently useful word attack skills. The 
primary teacher must help Johnny to de- 
velop understandings and skills needed 
to attack independently printed symbols 
(words) which stand for spoken words 
he already knows. The intermediate tea- 
cher should know the understandings and 
skills of the primary grades level, and 
should be able to teach them. Hffective 
use of the dictionary should be taught, 
beginning at the intermedate grade ley- 
el, if primary skills have been adequate- 
ly mastered, and should be extended 
through the junior and senior high school 
levels where Johnny is certain to come 
into contact with words altogether for- 
eign to his background of experiences, 
and yet he must be able to attack them 
successfully, if he is to read effectively. 

Having helped Johnny to read more 
effectively by seeing that he is “Ready” 
at each level to read the material with 
which he must deal; and having seen 
that he has mastered the word attack 
skills necessary for the correct under- 
standing of words, consideration of the 
development of comprehension might be 
next in order. What shall be understood 
at any grade level will depend upon the 
ability of Johnny to bring meaning to 
the printed symbols (words). Also, the 
specificity of tasks assigned Johnny at 
any grade level will have much to do 
with clarification of his purposes, and 
the extent to which he will comprehend. 
It is not enough to say, “Read the next 
ten lines’, or ‘Read the next four para- 
graphs’” or ‘“‘Read the next chapter’’’, 
and leave it entirely to Johnny to com- 
prehend adequately. The ultimate goal 
of reading is comprehension. Its devel- 
opment cannot be left to chance. It must 
be taught. The basic comprehension 
skills are: (1) skimming, to acquire 
specific information; (2) ability to grasp 
the main idea of a paragraph, article or 
story; (3) ability to follow the sequence 
of ideas and to predict outcomes; (4) 
ability to grasp details; (5) ability to 
generalize or draw conclusions; and (6) 
ability to analyze critically what is read. 

The teacher at every grade level is ob- 
ligated to help Johnny to develop com- 
prehension skills. He should be 
how to use in’roductions 
ions for grasping main Help in 
writing single sentence summaries of 
paragraphs or stories might also be used 

for developing skill in grasping 
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EXPERIENCE AND SUCCESS IN MATHEMATICS 


By Dr. Henry M. Eldridge, Fayetteville State Teachers College 


The study is a “re-examination” be- 
cause historically under the caption “in- 
terest” both psychology and education 
have treated acceptance-avoidance as a 
functional unity or human trait. Indeed, 
the appraisal of “interest” as a means 
of estimating ability long preceded the 
use of measures of “general intelligence” 
for this purpose. 


In present knowledge acceptance-avoid- 
anee in human behavior is recognized to 
be the result of interacting constitution- 
al and acquired characteristics. The for- 
mer have been arbitrarily classified as 
“abilities”, “temperaments” and “dynam- 
ie traits’ by Cattelll. Acquired “traits” 
embrace the entire range of personal- 
social behavior. In each category, of con- 
stitutional traits numerous functional un- 
ities are distinguishable and amendahle 
in varying degrees of measurement. 


Any particular human behavior in- 
volves elements from each of the three 
constitutional categories but with differ- 
ing valenees. Since the primary com- 
ponents are not directly observable, kinds 
and qualities of behavior are commonly 
appraised in terms of “ability” with us- 
usally, only incidental attention to tem- 
peramentai and dynamic factors. There- 
fore any study of preferential tendencies 
toward or away from any kind of behay- 
ior must involve equal consideration of 
the elements in each of the three divi- 
sions. 


Research related to scholastic accom- 
plishment has been devoted largely to 
the influence of ‘general mental ability” 
ov, on upper level, to antecedent schol- 
astic accomplishment. This has been in 
neglect of the fact that it is now known 
that general mental ability as measured 
by general tests, is a second order “trait”. 
It is known that among constitutional 
abilities the following may be appraised 
in individuals: Verbal ability, mechanical 


ability, spatial-visual abiliity, manual 
dexterity, general dexterity, numerical 
ability, reasoning ability, generalizing 


ability, musical ability, drawing ability, 
and retentativity. Since general tests 
deal with but a few of these elemental 
abilities they fail to give a complete ap- 
praisal of the individual. This has been 
justified in school practice by the as- 
sumption that the academic subjects re- 
quire chiefly verbral and symbolic abili- 
ties. This assumption is quite open to 
question. Furthermore, there are 
grounds for questioning the further as- 
sumption in school practice that the 
measure yielded by general tests is 
of importance in school studies that most 
essentially depend on other abilities such 
as mechanical, musical, ete. 


Studies of the relation of temperamen- 
tal and dynamic categories of traits to 
behavior at the present time, have large- 
ly been limited to “personality” psychol- 
ogy and this chiefly in the clinical area. 





1 Cattell, Raymond B. Personality, McGraw-Hill 
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Research findings in these two categories 
have not been carried over to possible 
application in school practice. 


Since behavior by any individual is 
the resultant of ability, temperamental 
and dynamic vectors operating on the 
environmental situation, preferred be- 
havior, particularly or generally, will be 
that which is in harmony with the per- 
sonality pattern of the individual. 


The scholastic subjects are areas of 
behavior. Relative acceptances-avoidance 
may be assumed to be an indication of 
the degree to which study and activity 
of the subject or field is consonant with 
the student’s personality structure. Re- 
search in psychology has reached a stage 
in development where more refined ap- 
praisal of potentialities and capacities of 
students may be made. It is the purpose 
of this study to attempt to make some 
first approximations. 


In the light of the foregoing the fol- 
lowing general problems relating to 
school instruction are derived: 


1. Is successful pursuit of study in particular 
subject areas contigent on definite clusters of 
personality characteristics ? 


2. May the diagnosis and prognosis of scho- 
lastic accomplishment be improved by the use of 
recently developed instruments for differentiating 
abilities ? 

3. Are there sex differences in aptitude for 
study in different areas? 


4, May the measures yield by wmultiphasic 
personality tests reveal individual differences 
that have important bearing on different scho- 
lastic areas? 


5. On the surface level, in what degree do 
measures of acceptance-avoidance represent or 
forecast relative degree of scholastic accom- 
plishment in particular scholastic areas? 

The study was carried on in six sec- 
ondary schools, indicated by the letters 
A, B, C, D, EH, F. School A was a town- 
ship consolidated high school drawing 
from agricultural and suburban families. 
School B was also a Township high school 
which included chiefly middle, and up- 
per economic level families. School C 
was a high school in an industrial sub- 
urb. School D was a city high school 
which included chiefly middle and upper 
middle economic level families of indus- 
trial, and professional occupations. School 
EK was a consolidated high school draw- 
ing from rural, agricultural, industrial 
and suburban families of low, middle, 
and upper economic level families. School 
F a Township consolidated high school 
drawing from industrial and suburban 
families. 


The six schools included representa- 
tives that ranged from distinctively col- 
lege preparatory emphasis in instruction 
to vocational emphasis. The communi- 
ties included rural, urban and suburban 
with their accompanying social and eco- 
nomic characteristics. 


The relative amount of contribution 
in numbers to the sizes of the two ex- 
perimental samples is given in TABLE 1. 
This table also gives the mean mental 
ability score for the total grade in these 
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schools, and for two sub-groups which 
were involved in the statistical analysis 
that were employed. The measures of 
mental ability were taken by means of 
the Terman-McNemar Test of Mental 
Ability 1 at the same time as the testing 
to obtain measures in the other two var- 
lables. In this study the measures of 
mental ability are used only for subjec- 
tive appraisal rather than for statistical 
analyses. 


The measures of accomplishments em- 
ployed in the analyses in this study were 
obtained by the application of the Hssen- 
tial High School Content Battery 2 which 
is a test covering the four academic sub- 
ject areas. This test battery provides 
norms for the four areas that may be 
eross compared since in the process of 
standardization the distributions of 
scores were transformed to a common 
base. The manual for this test provides 
norms for the 11th and 12th grades, and 
for students in the academic and general 
curriculum and derived from the experi- 
mental subjects from whom the mea- 
sures were obtained. This feature of the 
battery made it possible to cross com- 
pare accomplishment in different sub- 
jects in the same school and accomplish- 
ment in the same subject from school to 
school. 


This accomplishment test battery is 
also geared to the norms of mental abili- 
ty for the Terman-McNemar Test. Both 
are transformed to standard score form 
with common statistical basis, — means 
and standard deviation. Thus, at least 
by inspection, it is possible to compare 
average accomplishments in different 
groups and subjects with expectancy as 
estimated by averages of mental ability. 

The measures of subject preferences 
were obtained by the application of a 
research instrument*® designed to ap- 
praise student’s relative preference for 
the six curriculum areas, mathematics, 
science, social studies, language, fine 
arts and manipulative arts. The validity 
of this instrument, both relevency 
and reliability, for the scales of the dif- 
ferent subjects has been determined by 
members of the research team dealing 
(1) Terman, L. M. and Mec NEMAR, Q., Terman- 


McNemar Test of Mental Ability, World Book 
Company, Yonkers, New York, (1942) 


(2) Harry, D. P. and Durost, W. N. Essential 
High School Content Battery World Book Com- 
pany, Yonkers, New York. (1951) 


(3) Sones, W. W. D. Agenda of General Study of 
the Influence of STUDENTS. 
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TABLE I 
EXPERIMENTAL POPULATION SAMPLES 
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A 121 93 42 127 50 51 112 19 37 
B 122 60 Pat 130 24 24 118 21 4] 
Cc 114 70 31 123 25 25 111 11 22 
Total 223 99 51 
D 123 282 33 129 147 50 116 50 20 
E 122 396 46 136 82 28 121 154 62 
F 116 186 21 126 62 22 108 44 18 
peel otal yea P8640 291 248 
| “In standard scores of Terman-McNemar Test of Mental Ability for which 
112 is the mean mental age 16 yrs. 11 mo. and 117 for mental age 17 yrs. 11 
mo. and which ages are normal age for grade expectancies. 


With particular subject areas. The meas- 
ures obtained by the application of this 
instrument provided basis for inter and 
tra school comparison for different 
subjects. 

In the design of this study it was felt 
that in appraising relative accomplish- 
ment and relative subject preference 
there should be a number of different 
criteria that would be independent of 


each other since descriptive rather than 


the number 
it was above 
might rate from 
subject preference 
according to above average values for 
subject preference. These values were 
made comparable by translating the ac- 
tual values found for each to a scale 0 to 
35, the latter figure being the least com- 
mon multiple of the values seven and 
tive. It is important to emphasize that 
the values of this scale are only indices 
of the relative extent a school was above 
average in relation to the different cri- 
teria used to appraise accomplishment 
or subject preference. 

The data collected 
schools relative to subject preference 
and accomplishment were analyzed in 
different ways to appraise the general 
relation between accomplishment in the 
different subject areas and subject pref- 
erence in the corresponding subject areas. 
These analyses were carried on by com- 
paring subject preference and accom- 
plishment in the same subject in differ- 
ent schools and by the comparison of the 
two variables for the four academic sub- 
jects in the same school. Seven tests an- 


terms of 
which 
it 


plishment in 

of criteria for 
average. Also 
zero to five in 


in the different 





analytical statistical schools suggested alyzed accomplishment and five analyzed 
the following: subject preference. 
TABLE II 
| COMPARATIVE ACCOMPLISHMENT IN MATHEMATICS FOR 
TOTAL GRADE AND FOR CURRICULA IN THE DIFFERENT | 
SCHOOLS | 
| 
s Total Academic General | 
| | 5 School Curriculum Curriculum | 
| | Grade Students Students | 
ide 3 
Oo | 
School Mean — Percentile* Mean Percentile* Mean Percentile 
A 118 52 125 49 108 37 
B 122 63 128 58 119 71 
| Cc 115 43 123 45 115 59 
D 118 43 127 41 107 25 | 
E 121 51 137 69 117 56 | 
F Lai oe ep LAO 20 See G 53 | 
“Percentile rank in test norms | | 
1. The comparison of means of measures. The first comparative test was to re- 
2. The extent to which, for a given group and late accomplishment scores with the 
subject area, a school had the statistically ex- oi dar - i 
pected proportion of students in the top 23 per standard norms of the achievement test 
cent (staines 7, 8, and 9) of the distribution of that was used. The table of norms _ in- 


measures in the group. 


3. The extent to which, for a given group and 
subject area, a school had the statistically ex- 
pected proportion of students in the bottom 23 
per cent (staines 1, 2, and 3) of the distribution 
of measures in the group. 


The groups for which the three forms 
of analysis were applied were the total 
erade group in the school and the aca- 
demic and general curricula groups 
within the grade group. 

In TABLE I above the number of stu- 
dents in the total grade for the school 


and the number in the sub-groups, 
IT olavlomeet ONL DG seo als of 0 2; 
these groups were the transactions of 


the sample contributed by the school to 
the experimental population samples A, 
B, and C together and D, H, and F to- 
gether. For the analysis II and III above, 
it was possible to relate the actual num- 
‘ber found with number statistically 
expected. 

These values were assembled in a sum- 
mary which aggregated the ratings for 
accomplishment and subject preference 
by subjects and by schools. A school 
might rate from zero to seven in accom- 


FIFTY-EIGHT 


cluded percentile norms for total grades, 
academic curriculum students by grades, 


and general curriculum students by 
grades. 
In TABLE II are given the mean ac- 


complished scores for the six schools. As 
described before the students in schools 
A, B, and C were 11th grade level and 
about to finish that grade, and the stu- 
dents in schools D, EK, and F were 12th 
grade level and about to finish that grade. 

The table reports mean accomplish- 
ment scores in mathematics accomplish- 
ment for the total grade, for academic 
curriculum students, and for general cur- 
riculum students. It also shows the per- 
centile rank of these mean scores in the 
test norms for these three classifications 
of students. 

Striking variations in accomplishment 
in mathematics are to be noted in this 
table. It shows uniformly high rank po- 
sition of school B and the uniformly 
low position of school D. These two 
schools had grade populations that were 
essentially of the same average mental 


vo 


ability Schools E and F were notably 
high for the academic group, and the 
position of school F for academic stu- 
dents was especially notable because the 
total grade in this school stood fifth a- 
mong the six schools in average mental 
ability and was below average mental 
ability, scarcely yielded average accom- 
plishment, while school C, which had the 
lowest mental ability level, reflected this 
fact in two of the three measures. 


The next set of measures were derived 
from another form of analysis. Here 
again school A, B, and C were treated to- 
gether as were schools D, H, and F. In this 
analysis it was sought to determine 
whether the school had its proper pro- 
portion of students in the top three 
staines (top 23 per cent) of the high 
achieving students in the group of 
schools, and the total number in the A, 
B, C and D, E, F groups also varied, it 
was necessary to compute the size of the 
contribution, in number of students, to 
the group sample, and from that figure 
determine what the proper share of the 
school would be in the top 23 per cent 


high general accomplishment in a subject 
field in a school should result in produc- 
ing more than normal share of high ac- 
complishing students. Also that in a 
school with high general accomplishment 
in a subject field there should be fewer 
accomplishing students. In other words, 


COMPARISON OF PREFERENCE FOR MATHEMATICS IN 


| | TABLE V 
| INDIVIDUAL SCHOOL AND CURRICULA 


Curriculum 


Total School Grade Academic Curriculum 


study. Several analyses were made par- 
alleling those that were made of accom- 
plishment. 

The research instrument used to meas- 
ure relative subject preference had no 
“norms” as determined by some popula- 
tions outside the study as was the case 
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TABLE III \ | 
RELATIVE ACCOMPLISHMENT IN MATHEMATICS IN DIFFERENT 
SCHOOLS AS MEASURED BY THE PROPORTION OF STUDENTS 
IN TOP 23 PER CENT OF ACCOMPLISHMENT 
Curriculum Total School Grade Academic and General 
% % 
=| ero b=] Sirs 
29 =o 53 25 =o 53 
3 ge 82 o8 Z2 a2 e9 
fe fe sh fe £6 gf 
D BZ 42 aka BZ 42 a 
A 21 23 110 16 13 Eo 
B 14 23 164 10 19 19 
Cc 16 8 50 9 5 56 
D 65 54 83 46 22 48 
E 83 93 112 48 61 127 
F 43 49 114 24 35 146 


of the total group. The total of students 
in group 223 A, B, C together, and the 
top 23 per cent would include 51 students. 
Since school A contributed 41.7 per cent 
of the group sample, their proper share 
in the top 23 per cent was 21 students. 
This is the number marked ‘“expected’”’ 
in the table. 

In TABLE III the analysis is reported 
which gives the expected and actual num- 
ber of students in the top 23 per cent in 
accomplishment in the various groups 
for the different schools. 

This analysis reveals in even more 
striking fashion than in that preceding 
the contrast between school B, especially, 
but also schools E and F, and the other 
three schools. 

This analysis is complementary to the 
one which follows. It was reasoned that 


| 
| | Curriculum 


| TABLE IV | | 


RELATIVE ACCOMPLISHMENT IN MATHEMATICS IN DIFFERENT 
SCHOOLS AS MEASURED BY THE PROPORTION OF STUDENTS 
IN THE BOTTOM 23 PER CENT OF ACCOMPLISHMENT 


Total School Grade 








school B for example, since it had more 
than expected, 164 per cent of expectancy 
on average, should have less than statis- 
tical expectancy in the bottom 23 per 
cent. In fact it had but 64 per cent of ex- 
pectancy. 


In TABLE IV this analysis is reported 
for the bottom 23 per cent of students 
in the group in accomplishment in math- 
ematics. The values in this table striking- 
ly complement those in TABLE III and 
together the measures support the as- 
sumption on which the analysis was bas- 
ed. The schools with more than expected 
among top achievers had fewer than 
statistically expected in the lowest 23 
per cent of achievers in mathematics. 


The next analysis dealt with the vari- 
ations among the schools in relative pref- 
erence for mathematics as a subject for 


Academic and General 
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for measures of accomplishment. There 
were, however, averages, derived from 
the two experimental groups, A, B, and 
C combined and D, E, and F combined. 
The schools in each group were compared 
with each other in relation to relative 
preference for mathematics as a study. 
The values derived as given in TABLE 
IV. 

For the total grades in the six schools 
the variation has little significance. Ap- 
parently preference for science study is 
quite uniformly distributed among these 
schools, which was indicated by the fact 
that the means of both groups of schools 
closely approached 50, the mid-point on 
the scale 0-100 which was the range of 
scores yielded by the research instrument 
used to measure subject preference. 

However, for the academic curriculum 
group and, in lesser degree, the. general 
curriculum group there are some marked 
differences among the schools. 

In TABLE VI and TABLE VII the an- 
alysis is reported of the relative mathe- 
matics preference in different schools as 
indicated by the expected and actual num- 
ber and percentage of students in the top 
and bottom 23 per cent in the distribu- 
tion of mathematics preference scores. 

As in the case of the analysis in rela- 
tion to mathematics accomplishment, the 
values are complementary in a farly high 
degree. Since a summary table concludes 
this chapter in which the foregoing meas- 
ures appraising mathematics accomplish- 
ment and mathematics preference in the 
various schools are given, unusual fea- 
tures will not be discussed at this point. 

Altogether 12 criteria were used to ap- 
praise accomplishment and preference in 
the foregoing analysis. Of these, seven 
related to accomplishment and five re- 
lated to subject preference. In TABLE 
VIII following, for each school the values 
that were derived by the different an- 
alyses were favorable or unfavorable and 
maked x and if they were more or less 
than average in either relation to test 
norms, or group averages. 
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One final step was taken to appraise 
possible relationship between accom- 
plishment and subject preference. Since 
there were seven criteria for accomplish- 
ment and five for subject preference. 
they were transformed to a base of 35, 


\ TABLE VI 


INDICIES OF RELATIVE ACCOMPLISMENT AND RELATIVE 
PREFERENCE FOR MATHEMATICS 


TABLE Ix | 








| 

(base 35) | 
School ee | 
| Item 7 A 2.5 Cc D E F | 
| Accomplishment 10 35 Te UD 35m | | 
Preference 7 _ 28 14 14 25 28 | | 





RELATIVE PREFERENCE FOR MATHEMATICS IN DIFFERENT 
| SCHOOLS AS MEASURED BY THE PROPORTION. OF STUDENTS 
IN TOP 23 PER CENT IN PREFERENCE FOR THIS SUBJECT 
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the least common multiple of the two 
numbers. The plus values were used as 
indicators and were transformed to this 
base of 35 by multiplying the x plus 
values for accomplishment by five and 
those for subject preference by seven. 
This made comparison possible from 
school to school, of the association of re- 


B 


F in the second group. 











lative accomplishment and relative pre- 
ference. The results of this procedure 
are given in TABLE IX. 


ence go with each other in the other three 


schools. 


; TABLE VIII 
SUMMARY TABULATION OF FEATURES RELATING TO 
INSTRUCTION IN MATHEMATICS IN THE DIFFERENT 


SCHOOLS 


Plus Sign x 
(x above avereage 


laa 1. Mean of total 
with 50 percentile score 
grade 


2. Same as (1) for total 


| curriculum 


students 


Dash 


in 


- below average, 


and o 


grade accomplishment compared 
in test norms for the 


academic 


. Same as (1) for total students in general 


4. Expected proportion of total grade population in 
| | top 23 per cent of accomplishment 


5. Expected proportion of pupils 


ment 


i in academic and 
general curricula in top 23 per cent of accomplish- 


6. Expected proportion of total grade population in 


curricula students in bottom 
complishment 


. Expected proportion of academic 


bottom 23 per cent in accomplishment 


and general 
23 per cent in ac- 


8. Mean of subject preference scores for total grade 
compared with mean for schools combined 


9. Expected proportion of total grade in top 23 per 


|| cent of subject preference 


..Expected proportion of pupils 


preference 


2. Same as (11) 
preference 


. Same as (9) in bottom 23 per cent of subject 


in academic and 
general curricula in top 23 per cent of subject 


for bottom 23 per cent of subject 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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i f TABLE VII 
| RELATIVE PREFERENCE FOR MATHEMATICS IN DIFFERENT 
SCHOOLS AS MEASURED BY THE PROPORTION OF STUDENTS 
| IN THE BOTTOM 23 PER CENT IN PREFERENCE THIS 
SUBJECT 
Curriculum Total School Grade Academic and General 
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In the A, B, C group of schools, school 
is clearly outstanding in relation to 
mathematics study, as are schools BE and 
In these three 
schools there is close correspondence be- 
tween preference for mathematics and ac- 
complishment in mathematics. Low ac- 


complishment and low subject prefer- 





Teaching Johnny To Read (from page 4) 
ideas. Guidance in rearranging logically 
material presented illogically will help 
Johnny to develop skill in following se- 
quence of ideas. Other suggested ways of 
helping Johnny to strengthen compre- 
hension skills may be found in such 
sources as Gray’s On Their Own in Read- 
ing and Improving Instruction in Read- 
ing, Russell’s Children Learn to Read, 
Russell et al, Reading Aids Through the 
Grades, Monroe’s Children Who Cannot 
Read, Strang et al, Problems in the Im- 
provement of Reading, and Tinker’s Tea- 
ching Elementary Reading. 

Johnny can be helped to read more ef- 
tectively by being taught how to read 
critically. Because he will be engulfed 
literally in reams of printed material, 
he needs to be taught how to differenti- 
ate between fact and fiction or opinion. 
Newspapers and many magazines carry 
stories and advertisements which need 
to be scrutinized if the reader is not to 
be “taken in” by their fantastic claims. 
Many books are ‘slanted’ to advocate cer- 
tain points of view which are not sup- 
ported by facts. Unless the reader has 
been taught how to separate the ‘wheat’ 
from the ‘chaff’ in his reading, he can 
yery easily become a victim of subtle 
untruths and propaganda schemes. The 
teacher is obligated to help Johnny avoid 
such pitfalls. 

Finally, the teacher can help Johnny 
to read more effectively by having him 
to realize that the rate of reading should 
be determined by the purpose for read- 
ing, and by the level of difficulty of the 
material to be read. He should be taught 
the importance of “change of pace” in 
reading, so that he will not attempt to 
read his textbooks at the same rate of 
speed he reads a newspaper or a popular 
magazine, The following principle should 
be well established in Johnny’s thinking: 
difficulty of material and purpose de- 
termine the rate at which one should 
read. 

In summary, Johnny can be helped to 
read more effectively if all his teachers 
help to sell him on the importance of 
readiness for all his reading tasks. When- 
ever one reads, strange words are inevi- 
table. Johnny’s teachers can help him 
read more effectively by teaching him 
how to develop adequate word attack 
skills. There must be guidance in the 
development of comprehension. Critical 
reading, and “change of pace” in reading, 
like other skills considered must not be 
left to chance. They, too, must be taught. 
Whether more attention on the part of 
all teachers in helping Johnny to develop 
proficiency in the basic reading skills 
considered in this paper will silence 
those who criticize present day methods 
of teaching and reading, and would take 


us back to the “good old days” of read- 
ing instruction, is questionable. There 
can be no doubt, though, that Johnny 


will be helped to read more effectively. 
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UPWARD AND ONWARD 


Since the North Carolina Teachers Record began 
publication in January, 1930, the Record has been a 
direct link between the Association’s headquarters 
and each individual member. Each issue of our “‘of- 
ficial publication” has reflected, either editorially or 
through articles and features, optimism and a spirit 
of progress. In the first ten years we were writing 
and reading about beginnings in many areas. We 
were getting our first accredited high schools. Col- 
leges were being accredited for teacher training. 
Teacher certification was being standardized. NCTA 
members were looking toward upgrading themselves 
to meet new challenges offered by advanced training 
opportunities, higher certification standards, and 
better salary schedules. Also there were things which 
called for organizational activity. There were differ- 
entials and discriminations in most areas of school 
support, in salaries, and in opportunities for graduate 
training. We worked together on these problems and 
each year, each legislative biennium saw progress 
toward our chosen goals, equal opportunity for every 
child—equal professional opportunity for every 
teacher. 


The second decade was a period of many adjust- 
ments. We raised dues to meet advancing standards 
and to meet the inflation of wartime activities, not 
once, but three times; from $1.00 to $1.50 in 1943; 
to $2.50 a little later; and to $5.00 before the end of 
the ten years. We adopted the Hammocks Project, 
acquired a headquarters and paid for it; reorganized 
our professional activity structure; and expanded 
participation in association affairs for all of the 
membership. We operated with economy in every 
area calling for expenditure of funds and accumulated 
a healthy reserve of funds. Economic conditions 


8 The 


leveled off for a few years and we looked for ways 


‘to make progress in the organized profession. 


We began the third decade with high spirits. The 
Hammocks project challenged us and we subsidized 
the initial fund by several thousands. NEA chal- 
lenged us and we moved in as a member state organ- 
ization. ATA and other special group interest organ- 
izations bid for our support and we met the challenge. 
In the first three quarters of the third decade of 
our progressive era we took our place as a standard 
state organization of educators. Then came inflation. 


OUR UNFINISHED TASKS 


Inflation was so rapid following the Korean war 
that everyone began to feel the pinch. Reserves 
dwindled because routine operations cost more and 
more each year. We launched out in areas of progress 
along lines of NEA participation without budget 
provisions adequate to follow through. We made the 
greatest progress in three areas, The NEA Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers, The Future Teachers 
of America (now SNEA), and The Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Standards. In 
these areas we robbed Peter to pay Paul until both 
were without adequate resources. We are “in” but 
we are “behind” and the one big cause of it all is 
simply INFLATION. If every NCTA member will 
read the RECORD, each issue, carefully, all will un- 
derstand the issues we must face as we continue 
UPWARD AND ONWARD. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


SUMMER VACATION EMPLOYMENT 





Exceptional opportunity open for ambitious 
teachers and principals to capitalize on your 
school experience by selling to schools, teachers 
and select groups of parents our new and beauti- 
fully illustrated, much needed educational ma- 
terial. Assignments may be made in your own 
or nearby counties. EARNINGS $100.00 AND 
MORE WEEKLY. Training free. Car necessary. 
Should be forceful talker. Vacancies are limited. 
Write immediately, State qualifications, age, 
subjects teaching, sales experience if any; also 
date available and date your school closes to P. 
O. Box 3-C, Richmond, Va. 

















TEACHERS CONFIDENTIAL LOANS 
$50 to $300 on your signature only 
Repay in small monthly payments 
Details free—write today. 
TEACHERS LOAN SERVICE 
Derr, 11 BRUNDIDGE, ALA. 
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The Classroom 
Teachers Corner 


’By Mrs. Esmeralda R. Hawkins, 
Division Chairman 


The ability of the Soviet Union 
to place satellites in outer space has 
aroused much concern in North 
Carolina, and indeed throughout the 
United States, over what is hap- 
pening in our schools. New de- 
mands for “Know-How” are being 
made of every teacher in North 
Carolina. 

The Department of Classroom 
Teachers has adopted a theme this 
year that points up the way to meet 
this demand. QUALITY TEACH- 
ING, KEYSTONE OF PROGRESS. 
At our annual division meeting at 
the Ligon High School in Raleigh 
on March 28th, we will discuss 
some aspects of Quality Teaching. 

We are hoping that every class- 
room teacher attending the NCTA 
Convention will be present at this 
meeting. This is your assembly. 
Here you can find out what your 
Division does and why it does it. 

Some Classroom Teachers are 
still unclear about the purposes for 
the Classroom Teachers Organiza- 
tion. Many are not sure what re- 
sponsibilities must be shouldered in 
order to keep the Division of Class- 
room Teachers, NCTA in the same 
“league” with other state NEHA 
Classroom Teachers affiliates. 

Your Division is not exactly in 
its infancy any longer. Your Chair- 
man has been a member of the Na- 
tional Advisory Council of the NEA 
Department of Classroom Teachers, 
for five years now; every district 
Director has attended a National 
Assembly ; many have participated, 
along with the chairman, in Nation- 
al Conferences, such as AASA, TE- 
PS and Regional Assemblies. We 
have contributed $1,000 to the NEA 
Building Fund. We have accepted 
the challenge to compete profes- 
sionally with all other State Depart- 
ments of Classroom Teachers. We 
are indeed coming of age. Let us 
find out at the annual meeting 
how we rank. 

Local Classroom Teacher Organi- 
zations are our special concern this 
year. Local units are the very foun- 
dations for effective state and na- 
tional associations. Some local 
Classroom Teacher groups have 
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CLASSROOM TEACHERS ARE CHALLENGED 


By Mrs. Elizabeth D. Koontz, Western District Director DCT 


“A man should never be ashamed to own he has 
been in the wrong which is but saying in other 
words that he is wiser today than he was yester- 
day.’”’-—Alexander Pope 

In this period of transition, strain, 
stress, recession, and struggle for con- 
trol, our profession faces one of the 
severest tests—survival under the stand- 
ards set up by educators and not politic- 
ians. This is the state of education in 
the nation today. Constantly, our system 
is being compared with Russia’s and 
there are those who could “‘convert’’ to 
a one-sided educational scheme because 
of the launching of a satellite, never 
taking into consideration all the other 
aspects of molding citizens for a demo- 
cracy. 

Wether it be Science or Reading, 
Mathematics or Social Studies, our edu- 
cational system is being scrutinized and 
eriticized—all of which makes us take a 
closer look at our system and more 
wisely re-evaluate it. 

We, as a peculiarly designated group 
of teachers in North Carolina and the 
South, face an even closer scrutiny and 
criticism—our professional status along 
with our instructional performance as 
opposed to our academic preparedness. 
Our school system is not a separate 
entity in the national educational 
scheme of affairs. The education of 
minority group children in the South is 
included in the whole picture of educa- 
tion. How it rates in that picture is 
another matter. We are, in many in- 
stances, our own drawback! 

We must acknowledge and admit that 
we have come to a point at which we 
must realize that we live in North Caro- 
lina, United States of America, and not 
in some separate province where we are 
protected from competition; that we are 
recognized by number and representa- 
tion in the national body of our profes- 
sion; that our boys and girls are ex- 
pected to be trained and to develop in 
the same patterns of ideals and princi- 
ples as other North Carolinas and Ameri- 
cans. 

Herein lies our responsibility,, Our 
pledge of allegiance to our own NCTA 
and those who direct it—-elected by our 
democratic action. It is not theirs alone. 
It is ours. Ours it is to look at with 
critical eye, ours to evaluate with open 
mind, ours to support with participation 
and finance. 

The rising cost of living has soared 
now to an all-time high; the cost of 
operation in business has likewise soar- 
ed; but we have allowed ourselves to 
disregard the handwriting on the wall. 
We can’t get it whoesale. To keep pace 





been organized this year, some have 
been re-activated and have affil- 
iated with NEA. I will meet with 
several other groups before the 
close of the school year. We hope 


that there will be a classroom 
(Continued on Page 13) 
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professionally, to be prepared when the 
“showdown” is called for individuals 
and groups, to be able to stand with 
heads high when our professional ex- 
perience is examined, we must ‘‘cease 
thinking and acting second class.” 


Let us examine and rate ourselves by 
what is accepted as necessary by the 48 
states and several territories in NEA- 
DCT: (referring to local and state or- 
ganization) 

1. Does the NCTA-DCT have a president-on- 
leave or an Executive Secretary? 


2. How does his or her salary compare with 
teacher salary? With the national average paid to 
such personnel ? 


3. What amount is provided for travel? 


‘ 4. What clerical assistance is provided? Full- 
time? Part-time? 


5. Is sufficient office space provided? Is the 
office manned with trained personnel? 


_ 6. How many local units of the state associa- 
tion have classroom teacher organizations which 
are affiliated nationally with DCT? 


7. Is the state DCT adequately represented at 
national and regional workshops, conferences, and 
meetings ? 


8. How do our state and local grograms com- 
pare with the national program of DCT as to 
objectives, projects, ete? 


9. What is being done, specifically, to train 
classroom teacher leadership for responsibility ? To 


promote and support state and national programs 
and: objectives? 


10. To what extent are local and state depart- 
ments working to make known to legislators and 
public officials the ideas and opinions of the 
teachers concerning the policies, procedures and 
practices that will govern them, the teachers in 
the classroom, where most of the problems arise? 


The above are only a few of the ques- 
tions to be considered in reports and for 
an evaluation, but they represent that 
which is of prime importance. No organ- 
ization can grow or function adequately 
without trained leadership that is free 
and available to promote and direct its 
constituency. This we do not have. 

For these and many other reasons, we 
propose the employment of a director 
of the Division of Classroom Teachers 
(Executive Secretary) and Student Edu- 
cation Association (SEA) who will have 
the ability, time and funds to direct, 
promote and represent the state’s class- 
room teachers in all matters concerning 
us and our professional welfare; one 
who can bring “know-how” to us: one 
who can help us set our thinking aright: 
one who can, with our help, aid in eleva- 
ting our state and local organizations 
from a “pretty good Southern Second 
affiliate organization” to a ‘‘good”’ or- 
ganization among others in NEA. 

We endorse the recommendations of 
the Budget and Finance Committee of 
NCTA for we know that until we accept 
the responsibility of supporting NCTA in 
the fullest sense, we cannot expect to 
take our place professionally or to de- 
fend our professional adequacies as 
teachers “‘equal to any others’ with 
whom we are compelled to compete by 


virtue of our very existence! In these 
times of “‘no tenure’’, we cannot desire a 
president-on-leave, for such a _ person 


would be attempting a gigantic task with 

his hands tied behind his back and no 

security after the period of serving in 
(Continued on Page 13) 


CONVENTION PROGRAM 
GENERAL GALENDAR 


Theme: “The Impact Of A Changing Society On HKducation”’ 

1. Wednesday, March 26—Meeting of Executive Commit- 

tee, NCTA Headquarters. 

2. Thursday, March 27, 1:00 P.M.—Registration of Dele- 

gates Begins, Spaulding Gymnasium. 

3. Thursday, March 27, 3:00 P.M.—First General Session, 

Memorial Auditorium. 

4. Thursday, March 27, 5:30 P.M.—Sessions of Unified 
Committees, Classrooms—Leonard Buildings, Contin- 
ued Saturday, March 29, 9:00 A.M. 

Thursday, March 27, 8:00 P.M.—Second General Ses- 

sion, Memorial Auditorium. 

Friday, March 28, 9:00 A. M.—Section Meetings. 

Friday, March 28, 11:00 A.M.—Department Meetings. 

Friday, March 28, 12:30 P.M.—Lunch Period. 

Friday, March 28, 2:00 P.M.—Section & Department 

Meetings (continued Where Necessary ) 

10. Friday, March 28, 3:30 P.M.—Division Meetings. 

11. Friday, March 28, 6:00 P.M.—Classroom Teachers Ban- 
quet. 

12. Friday, March 28, 8:00 P.M.—Third General Session, 
Ligon Auditorium. 

13. Friday, March 28, 10:00 P.M.—Informal Social Occa- 
sion, Ligon Gymnasium. 

14. Saturday, March 29, 10:30 A.M.—Fourth General Ses- 
sion, Ligon Auditorium. 


THE PROGRAM 
GENERAL SESSIONS 


First General Session 
Thursday, March 27, 1958 
3:00 P.M. 

Raleigh Memorial Auditorium 
Presiding—Dr. S. D. Williams, President NCTA 
Music 
Prayer 
Pledge of Allegiance 
Introductory Remarks 
Reports: 

Credentials Committee 
Executive Committee 
Legislative Committee 
Report of Auditor 
Preliminary Report of Resolutions Committee 
Preliminary Report of Budget Committee 
Report of Hammocks Beach Corporation 
Presentation of Guests and Consultants 
Announcements 
Platform Guests: 
State Chairmen of NEA Unified Committees 
Second General Session 
Thursday, March 27, 1958 
C30 Eee 
Raleigh Memorial Auditorium 
Concert Feature Presenting 
Raleigh Schools Orchestra—Representing Ligon, Washing- 
ton, and Hunter Schools under direction of Mrs. Joselyn 
Boulware. 


AD ot 


ow 


Program 8:00 P.M. 
Presiding—Mr. C. J. Barber, Vice President NCTA 
Music: Washington County Union School 
Invocation 
Pledge of Allegiance 
Greetings from City of Raleigh and Local Associations 
Response 
Remarks: Dr. S. D. Williams, President NCTA 
Music: Washington County Union School 
Introduction of Guest Speaker 
Address: Mrs. Arnetta G. Wallace, President Tennessee 
Education Congress, Washington, D. C. 
Announcements 
Music: Washington County Union School 
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Platform Guests: 
Members of Executive Committee, Presidents of Local 
Association, Local and Visiting Dignitaries. 
Third General Session 
Friday, March 28, 1958 
ico Om aie 
Ligon High School—Auditorium 
Band Concert—Ligon High School Band, Mr. J. L. Hdwards, 
Director 
Program 8:00 P.M. 
Presiding—Dr. S. D. Williams, President NCTA 
Music: Ligon High School Advanced Chorus 
Pledge of Allegiance 
Introduction of Platform Guests 
Music: Ligon High School 
Introduction of Guest Speaker 
Address: Hon. BE. Frederick Morrow, Aide to President 
of the United States, Washington, D. C. 
Music: Ligon High School 
Announcements 
Platform Guests: 
Members of the State Department of Public Instruction, 
College Presidents, NEA Coordinators, NCTA Division 
Chairmen, Local and Visiting Dignitaries. 
Fourth General Session 
Saturday, March 29, 1958 
10:30 A.M. 
Ligon High School—Auditorium 
Presiding—Dr. S. D. Williams, President NCTA; Mr. Cur- 
tiss Todd, Parliamentarian 
Pledge of Allegiance 
Reports: 
Necrology Committee 
Credentials Committee 
Executive Secretary 
Treasurer 
Executive Committee 
NEA Director 
Final Report of Resolutions Committee 
Final Report of Budget Committee 
Time and Place Committee 
Elections and Canvassing Committee 
Other Business 
Installation of Officers 
Benediction 


DIVISION, DEPARTMENT AND 
SECTION MEETINGS 


The officers of Divisions, Departments, and Sections 
named at the beginning of each announced program are, in 
order, Chairman, Secretary, and Program Director. The 
Chairman is the first named in each case. When no third 
person is named, the Chairman serves as Program Director. 

Division of Classroom Teachers 
Friday, March 28, 1958 
Bio mete le 
Ligon Auditorium 
Mrs. Esmeralda R. Hawkins, Rocky Mount 
Mrs. Ruth B. Jones, Scotland Neck 

Theme: ‘‘Quality Teaching—Keystone of Progress’’ 

Panel Discussion: ‘‘Quality Teaching Through Public Rela- 
tions Within the Classroom, Through Professional Growth, 
Through Professional Ethics, and Service to the Child’’. 

Discussion Period 

Division of Specialized Education 
Friday, March 28, 1958 
So OME ve 
Roberts 4, Shaw University 
Mr. G. L. Foxwell, Raleigh 
Program Presentation by Chairman 
Business Session 
Division of Administrators and Supervisors 
Friday, March 28, 1958 
Be Ome 
Greenleaf Auditorium 
Mr. E. M. Holley, Sanford 
Mrs. N. Evans Lockhart, Raleigh 

Program Topic: “The Role of the Public School in a 

Scientific Age’’ 
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Speaker: Dr. F. A. Williams, Dean, Graduate School, A. 
& T. College, Greensboro. 


Division of Higher Education 
Friday, March 28, 1958 
3:30) P.M. 
University Church 
Dr. Chauncey G. Winston, Greensboro 
Dr. Marguerite S. Frierson, Fayetteville 
Program Topic: “‘Some Implications of Recent Technologic- 
al and Social Changes for Higher Education’’. 
Speaker: Dr. A. G. Macklin, Director, Division of Basic or 
General Education, Virginia State College 
Discussion Period 
Business Session 


Department of Elementary Education 
Friday, March 28, 1958 
11:00 A.M. 
Ligon Auditorium 

Mrs. Geneva R. Cheek, Durham 

Mrs. Mary B. Perkins, Salisbury 

Mrs. Ruth M. Lawrence, Tarboro 
Program Topic: “The Impact of a Changing Society on 

Elementary Education”’ 

Speaker: Dr. Helen Edmonds 
Music: Mrs. Josephine J. Brown 


Department of Secondary Education 
Friday, March 28, 1958 
2:00 P.M. 
Ligon High School 
Miss Spellman L. Lane, Charlotte 
Mrs. Ruth P. Watkins, Rockingham 
Mrs. Olga B. Meyers, Greenville 
Program Topic: ‘Looking Ahead in Secondary Education”’ 
Discussion Groups: 
Relations of Students and Teachers 
Curriculum Content 
Organization and Administration 
Staff Welfare 
Learning Resources 
Community Relations 
Discussion Period 
Business Session 
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Department of Home Economics Teachers 
Friday, March 28, 1958 
11:00 A.M. 
Greenleaf Auditorium 
Miss Erma C. Staplefoote, Greenville 
Mrs. Beatrice M. Smith, Catawba 
Mrs. E. B. Roscoe, Henderson 
Program Topic: ‘“‘The Use of Arts and Crafts in Furthering 
Home Making Education” 

Speaker: To Be Announced 
Discussion Period 
Workshop 


Department of Vocational Agriculture Teachers 
Friday, March 28, 1958 
11:00 A.M. 
Roberts 4 
Mr. J. L. Faulcon, Ahoskie 
Mr. Turner Battle, Littleton 
Mr. J. W. Warren, Greensboro 
Program Topic: ‘‘How the Resident Teacher Training Pro- 
gram Can Best Serve the In-Service Teacher of Vocational 
Agriculture.’’ 
Speaker: Dr. G. F. Rankins, Dean of Agriculture, A. & T. 
College, Greensboro. 
Discussion Period 
Department of Industrial Education Teachers 
Friday, March 28, 1958 
11:00 A.M. 
West Campus Auditorium 
Mr. W. D. Bryant, Wilmington 
Mrs. T. D. Mack, Wilmington 
Program Topic: ‘‘Technology in the Space Age” 
Speaker: 
Discussion Period 
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Department of Music Teachers 
Friday, March 28, 1958 
11:00 A.M. 
Ligon High School Music Room 
Mrs. E. M. Morgan Kelly, Raleigh 
Miss Mary P. Brown, High Point 
Program Topic: “‘The Impact of a Changing Society on 
Education” 
Panel Discussion: ‘‘Preparing for the Years Ahead’’ 
Discussion Period 
Consultants— 
Mr. Bernard Mason, Howard University 
Mr. T. R. Webber, Durham 
Mr. Frank Gurney, Raleigh 


Department of Health and Physical Education 
Friday, March 28, 1958 
11:00 A.M. 
Ligon Gymnasium 
Miss Alma Blake, Charlotte 
Mrs. G. J. Exum, Warrenton 
Program Topic: ‘‘Physical Fitness in a Changing Society” 
Bepartment of Business Education Teachers 
Friday, March 28, 1958 
11:00 A.M. 
Leonard 22 
Mr. John V. Turner, Durham 
Mrs. E. M. Brown, Durham 
Program Topic: “Bridging the Gap Between Theory and 
Practice”’ 
Speaker: Mr. Harold A. Buchanan, Sr., Chairman, Depart- 
ment of Business, Stillman College, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
Discussion Period 


Department of Hxtension Education 
Friday, March 28, 1958 
11:00 A.M. 
Roberts 3 
Mr. H. H. Price, Wadesboro 
Program to be Announced 


Department of Librarians 
Friday, March 28, 1958 
11:00 A.M. 
Ligon Library 
Mrs. Neutrice W. Merritt, Clinton 
Speaker: Mr. Spencer Shaw, Story Telling Specialist, Brook- 
lyn Public Library 
Department of Supervisors 
Thursday, March 27, 1958 
L200 Pave 
West Campus Auditorium 
Miss Maude E. Freeman, Weldon 
Miss Edythe J. Spauling, Clarkton 
Program Topic: “The Impact of a Changing Society on 
Education” 
Symposium: 
1. Impact of a Changing Society on Education 
2. Teaching of Mathematics and Science in a Changing 
Society 
3. Role of Supervisors in a Changing Society 
Discussion Period 
Conference Dinner and Guest Speaker 
Department of Principals 
Friday, March 28, 1958 
11:00 A.M. 
Washington School Auditorium 
Mr. M. L. DeVane, Lenoir 
Mr. J. V. Morris, Morganton 
Program Topic: ‘‘The Discovery of Talent Through Use of 
General Education, Virginia State College. 
Discussion Period 
Department of Guidance 
Friday, March 28, 1958 


11:00 A.M. 
Roberts 2 
Dr. Arthur F. Jackson, Greensboro 
Program Topic: “‘The Discovery of Talent Thruogh Use of 


Records” 
Discussion Period 
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Department of College Instruction 
Friday, March 28, 1958 
11:00 A.M. 
First Congregational Church 
Dr. A. E. Weatherford, Durham 
Mrs. Virginia Newell, Raleigh 
Program Topic: “Bridging the Gap Between the High School 
and the College in the Teaching of Mathematics”’ 
Group Presentation: ‘Identifying the Gaps”’ 
Discussion Period 
Department-Student Education Association NCTA 
Friday, March 28, 1958 
LOO AG Ive 
Student Recreation Center, Shaw University 
Mrs. Loreno M. Marrow, Greensboro 
Program to be Announced 
Department of Art Teachers 
Friday, March 28, 1958 
11:00 A.M. 
Ligon High School Classroom 
Mrs. Madge B. Allen, Greenville 
Mrs. Mary Backus, Rocky Mount 
Program Topic: “The Teacher and the Use of Leisure 
Time”’ 
Discussion Period 
Material will be provided for actual participation by mem- 
bers present 
Department of Teachers of Exceptional Children 
Friday, March 28, 1958 
11:00 A.M. 
Ligon High School, Room 125 
Mrs. Elizabeth D. Koontz, Salisbury 
Miss Margaret Logwood, Greensboro 
Program Topic: ‘‘Trends in Special Education—-State and 
National” 
Speaker: Dr. Ralph McGill 
Discussion Period 
Special Interest Area Buzz Groups 
Department of Audio Visual Aids 
Friday, March 28, 1958 
1:00 P.M. 
Second Floor, Shaw Library Building 
Mr. A. H. Peeler, Greensboro 
Program to be Announced 
Department of Retired Teachers 
Friday, March 28, 1958 
11:00 A.M. 
Classroom, Spaulding Gymnasium 
Mr. L. H. Hall, Salisbury 
Mrs. L. B. Taylor, Cleveland 
Program Topic: “The Role of the Retired Teacher in the 
Educational Scheme of North Carolina’’. 
Discussion: “Plans for Growth of the Retired Teachers 
Department of NCTA”’ 
Discussion Period 
Section of Primary Teachers 
Friday, March 28, 1958 
iS Oe Vie 
Crosby-Garfield—Auditorium 
Mrs. Ruby M. Banks, Raleigh 
Mrs. Hattie Dobbins 
Address: Mrs. Lillian W. McDaniel, Richmond, Virginia 
Discussion Period 
Glee Club and Dance Group from Tarboro 
Section of Grammar Grade Teachers 
Friday, March 28, 1958 
1:30 P.M. 
Ligon High School—Auditorium 
Mr. Thomas E. Basnight, Graham 
Mrs. Elizabeth H. Williams, Apex 
Program Topic: “Impact of a Changing Society on Educa- 
tion”’ 
Speaker: Dr. Lafayette Parker, Dean, Fayettville State 
Teachers College 
Music: Mary EK. Phillips Elem. School Glee Club, Raleigh 
Section of English Teachers 
Friday, March 28, 1958 
9:00 A.M. 
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Ligon High School—Library 
Mrs. Carrye H. Kelle, Greensboro 
Mrs. Thelma Sandifer, Greensboro 
Mrs. Loreno M. Marrow, Greensboro 

Program Topic: ‘‘A Writing Program in an age of Social 

Changes”’ 
Panel Topic: ‘‘Detection of Students with Writing Aptitude” 
Discussion Period 
The machinery for a state wide writing program will be 

set up. 


Section of Social Science Teachers 
Friday, March 28, 1958 
9:00 A.M. 
Ligon High School Band Room 
Mr. Quinton Wall, Smithfield 
Panel Discussion 
Leader and Participants to be Announced 
Section of Mathematics and Science Teachers 


Friday, March 28, 1958 
9:00 A.M. 
Ligon High School—Room 122 
Mr. S. G. Littlejohn, Hamlet 

Mrs. J. Cooper Byrd, Lumberton 

Program Theme: ‘The Interrelationship of Mathematics and 
Science in the Space Age’’ 

Sectional Panel Discussion: ‘‘Co-operative Testing Results” 


Section of Foreign Language Teachers 


Friday, March 28, 1958 
9:00 A.M. 
Ligon High School, Room 127 
> Miss Mertye Rice, Charlotte 
Demonstration: Miss Anne Bowers and Student Group, 
Lincoln Heights High School, Wilkesboro 
Presentation and Discussion of Survey Results 
Business 
Section of EKlementary Principals 
Friday, March 28, 1958 
9:00 A.M. 
Washington High School—Auditorium 
Mr. O. N. Freeman, Charlotte 
Mr. C. H. Coleman, Reidsville 
Mr. EH. T. Artis, Reidsville 
Program Topic: ‘“‘The Impact of a Changing Society on 
Education’’ 
Panel Topic: ‘‘Meeting the Challenge of a Changing 
Society’ 
Discussion Period 
Plection of Officers 


Section of High School Principals 
Friday, March 28, 1958 
9:00 A.M. 
Roberts 4 
Mr. M. L. Wilson, Selma 
Program Topic: “‘Development of More Efficient Instruction 
in Elementary and Secondary Schools”’ 
Speaker: Dr. Artis P. Graves, Professor Biology, A. & T. 
College 
Question Period . 
Business Session 


. Five Selected Interrogators 


Section of Industrial Arts Teachers 
Friday, March 28, 1958 
SOO meee Vis 
Ligon High School 
Mr. E. S. Houston, Kinston 
Panel Discussion: ‘‘What is the Role of Industrial Arts 
Teachers in This Scientific Age’’ 
Discussion Period: Moderator—Dr. Charles W. Pickney, 
Industrial Arts Department, A. & T. College, Greens- 
boro 


Section of Educational Secretaries 
Friday, March 28, 1958 
9:00 A.M. 
Ligon High School, Room 112 
Mrs. Mable B. Wright, Raleigh 
Program to be Announced 
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Section of Driver Education 
1958 


Friday, March 28, 

9:00 A.M. 

Leonard 5 

Mr. Isaac Barnett, 

Mrs. Valdosia J. 

Program Topic: 
Speaker: 


Williams, 


Discussion Period 


Greensboro 

Burgaw 

“Traffic Safety Through Education’’ 
Mr. John C. Noe, Advisor, Safety Education, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Raleigh 


Statistical Treatment 


Experience and Success in Mathematics 
(Continued from 


Page 7) 


A. The reliability of the scholastic Preference Inventory: The split-halve 
technique was utilized and the Spearman-Brown formula used to obtain 
a reliability coefficient for each of the three stanine tails as grouped 
by mental ability. The results are as follows: 
-97, (2) bottom 3 stanines - r = .89 

B. The following correlations were made: 
(1) Mental Ability and Accomplishment in 
(2) Scholastic preference 


(1) top 3 stanines - r= 


Mathematics - r = .77 


in Mathematics and Accomplishment in 


Mathematics - r = .37 


(3) Scholastic Preference in Mathematics and Mental Ability - r 


Exhibition of Driver Education Teaching Aids and Equip- 18 


ment 


Classroom Teachers Challenged 


(Continued from Page 9) 


that capacity. We cannot risk this for 
any one. Our hope is for employment of 
a person who is beyond the tentacles of 
intimidation. 


(4) Multiple 


R of Accomplishment and Scholastic 


Preference in 


Mathematics with Mental Ability - r = .82 


Classroom teachers, let us not hesi- 
tate! We have been too long advancing 
and we have not the time to dawdle. Let 
us here and now pledge that we shall no 
longer alibi and make excuses to our- 
selves for woeful lack of professional 
pride and performance! Let us pledge 


that we shall realize our responsibilities 
and act now to advance our cause and 
standards. Let us show our determina- 
tion by supporting the forward moving 
program of our NCTA before we have 
the ground pulled from beneath our 
feet unawares. 
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Salisbury, North Carolina 


Compliments 


St. Augustine's College 


accredited co-educational college located 


heart of the Piedmont 


OUR AIM: 


Development of the 


We are proud of the contribu- 
tions made by our graduates in 
the fields of teaching, business, 
Individual religion, and science. Our stand- 

- 3 ards are designed to give stu- 
Physically | dents the incentive to think in- 
Mentally telligently, to act accordingly, 
Socially and to solve personal and profes- 
Spiritually 


| 
| An 


Raleigh, N. C. 


| 
“The Big Family School” | | 


in the 
| 


sional problems in an effective 
manner. 


A Four-year fully accredited college a 
LIVINGSTONE COLLEGE 


For Literature and Information write 
John H. Brockett, Acting President 
Salisbury, North Carolina 





Dr. James A. Boyer, President | 








The Classroom Teachers Corner 
(Continued from Page 9) 


teachers unit in every county and 
in every city administrative unit 
in the state. 

‘Local associations for teachers 
are professional workshops where 
teachers find their tools and lay 
out jobs that they can accomplish 
only by united effort. Locals will 
give strength and power to the 
Classroom Teachers Division of 
NCTA. Locals develop within the 
schools a high regard for profes- 
sional ethics, teachers here are en- 
couraged to assume their responsi- 
bilities as citizens as well as to ex- 
ercise their rights. An alert local 
CTA influences and uplifts the car- 
eers of individual teachers. Such a 
unit will form a part of the demo- 
cratic process, and of the intellect- 
ual climate of any school system. 
There is evidence in history as well 
as in the behavioral sciences that 
educational organizations of this 
nature are of great importance. 

If our state meeting is to be a 
suecess and our organization pro- 
gressive, you will have to make it 
so by your presence at the meeting 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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Johnson 6. Smith University 


Charlotte, North Carolina 
Founded 1867 


COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS offering courses leading to 
the Bachelor’s degree in Biology, Chemistry, Economics, Ele- 
mentary Education, English, French, General Science, History, 
Mathematics, Music, Philosophy, Physical Education, Political 
Science, Psychology, Religious Education, Social Science and 
Sociology. 


SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY to prepare persons for the active 
pastorate and other phases of church work. 


SIX-WEEK SUMMER SESSION OPENS JUNE 9—Organ- 
ized to meet the needs of persons who desire a liberal education, 
raise or renew Elementary and High School Certificates, or 
specific training for entering the fields of teaching, religion 
and other vocations. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION WRITE: The Registrar 


Eom le BU rays 
President 
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Classroom Teachers Corner (Fr. P. 13) 
and your participation in its pro- 
eram. The degree of your partici- 
pation will determine our service 
to you and the status of your Divi- 
sion. 

Every teacher owes it to himself 
to assume the responsibility of see- 
ing to it that professional organiza- 
tion to which he belongs assumes 
the professional role which justifies 
its existence. 

We of the Executive Council ex- 
pect every teacher to be present at 
the Division’s Annual Banquet. 
This is the time set aside for 
professional fellowship. The Ban- 
quet committee is working hard to 
provide for you very good food and 
an interesting program. The tickets 
are on sale. You can get yours from 
the division chairman, any District 
Director and from Mrs. Virginia 
Newell, President of the Raleigh 
Assciation of Classroom Teachers 
at Ligon High School. 


Clarence E. Shaw; 
Registered Representative 


INVESTMENTS FOR 
THE MAN IN THE 
STREET 


If you had an interest in 
companies producing oil, 
steel, foods, chemicals, trans- 
portation, autos, electrical 
and electronic products ... 
and many more things... 
you’d feel like you owned 
part of America. 

Well, Why Don’t You? 
You can acquire an interest 
in a wide list of professional- 
ly selected stocks by buying 
Shares of a Mutual Fund. 
Start with $10, $25, $50 a 
month or more, or any lump 


sum. 
Write 
CLARENCE EH. SHAW 
Manager 


KING MERRITT & CO. 
INC. 


A nationwide organization 
specializing in Mutual Funds 
1021 You Street N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 

CO 5-6626 
PROSPECTS FOR 
EMPLOYMENT 
Contact Mr. Shaw for par- 

ticulars. 











Teachers’ National Wholesale and Discount 


Service, Inc. 


123 North Poplar Street 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


Serving America’s teachers and 
educators with over 10,000 sep- 
arate items of general mer- 
chandise such as appliances, 
television, automobiles, clothing, 
sporting goods, furniture, tires, 
et cetera. 





For complete information on the benefits of this national 
service, write 


P. O. Box 267 
Charlotte, North Carolina 











Compliments of 


NORTH CAROLINA MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


“When someone’s counting on you... you can count on life 
insurance”’. 


DISTRICT OFFICES 


CHARLOTTE GREENSBORO 
317 S. Brevard Street 614 E. Market Street 
R. C. Robinson, Manager N. L. Gregg, Manager 


DURHAM RALEIGH 
606% Fayetteville Street 120 EK. Hargett Street 
W. L. Cook, Manager C. C. Smith, Manager 


GOLDSBORO WINSTON-SALEM 
301 S. James Street 542 Paterson Avenue 
E. R. Williams, Manager E. M. Mitchell, Manager 
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MECHANICS & FARMERS BANK 
DURHAM and RALEIGH, N. C. 
STATEMENT OF CONDITION AT THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS DECEMBER 31, 1957 


: RESOURCES LIABILITIES 
ash in Vault and Due from : 2 ; 
Renee. ea $1,063,117.59 Common Stock ___................ $ 315,000.00 
u S. Government Bonds. 1,768,829.59 DUT DLUSmereee o.c).) 0 er ... 175,000.00 
tate and Municipal Bonds. ___- 411,241.46 ivi Porits 
OtheniSecuritiesse oo 374,426.57 a OLS a Ac yaeaues 
ondiincomensecrued ... 11,783.55 Reserve for Bad Debts 26,099.28 
poets age Discounts 2s ee 3,244.997.10 Reserve for Contingencies 22,500 .00 
AMIN SHOUSES \2 0. 224,526.43 
Furniture and Fixtures 33,816.50 Other Reserve... ie 63,596.87 
Gilera csets ge 11,518.44 DE ROS UES een 22 ee 6,532,220.74 
TOTAL RESOURCES $7,144,257.23 TOTAL LIABILITIES st $7,144,257.23 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
OFFICERS 
CLYDE DONNELL J. H. WHEELER 
Chairman of the Board of Directors President 
E. R. MERRICK, Vice-President L. KE. McCAULEY, Vice-President 
I. 0. FUNDERBURG, Cashier J. E. STRICKLAND, Vice-President 
J. C. SCARBOROUGH, JR. and Manger of Raleigh Branch 
Assistant Trust Officer VIVIAN R. PATTERSON, Assistant Cashier 


WALTER E. RICKS 
Assistant Trust Officer 


Depositis Up To $10,000.00 Insured by the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 








SHAW UNIVERSITY 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


NINETY-TWO YEARS OF SERVICE 


Approved by the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 


Christian Character and Culture stressed in all areas of the academic program which offers courses 
leading to the A. B. and B. S. degrees in the following fields of concentration: 


Business Administration Natural Sciences and Mathematics 
Education Physical Education 
Home Economics Religious Education 
Languages and Literature _ Social Sciences 
Training Approved by the Veterans Administration 


THE SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


The University’s School of Religion offers a three-year 
course of studies leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Divinity. Evening classes for in-service ministers are also 
held. A special course titled ‘‘Understanding Yourself in 
Order to Help Others by A Study of Your Unconscious 
and Psyche” is offered each Wednesday evening to the 
public without charge. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
Six Weeks—June 5 to July 12 
Dr. Nelson H. Harris, Director 
FALL TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 11, 1958 
For Information and Bulletin— 
Write the Registrar 


William R. Strassner, President Administration Building—West Campus 





NORTH CAROLINA 
COLLEGE 


AT DURHAM, NORTH CAROLINA 


THE 1958 SUMMER SCHOOL 


THE SIX WEEKS SESSION—JUNE 9—JULY 12 
1. Workshops: Alcoholic Education (June 10-20); Audio Visual Educa- 
tion; Driver Education; Family Relations; Principals (June 3-Au- 
gust 2); Reading; Science and Mathematics (June 9-July 19) 


2. Courses in Education and Health Education leading to certification. 


THE NINE WEEKS SESSION—JUNE 9-AUGUST 2 


1. Undergraduate Courses for Entering Freshmen and Upperclass- 
men, Leading To The Degrees of Bachelor of Arts; Bachelor of Sci- 
ence; Bachelor of Science in Commerce; Bachelor of Science in 
Home Economies; Bachelor of Science in Public Health Nursing. 


2. Graduate and Professional Courses Leading To The Degrees of 
Master of Arts; Master of Science; Master of Education; Master of 
Library Science; Doctor of Philosophy (Education) 


A highly trained faculty. 


A planned cultural and recreational program. 





A beautiful campus in a progressive community. 
Alfonso Elder, President Joseph H. Taylor, Director 


| 
| For Summer School Bulletin and other information write the Director, North Carolina College at Durham. 
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without filling 


Have a Pepsi 










Today’s Pepsi-Cola, reduced in 
calories, keeps pace with the 
up-to-date trend to lighter foods. 
Refresh without filling. Have a 
Pepsi—the modern, the 
light refreshment. 
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WINNERS IN SIXTH ANNUAL NCTA STATE TYPING CONTEST 
An Activity of the NCTA Business Education Teachers Department 
(See page 7) 









NEXT MEETING 
OF THE 
ASSOCIATION AT 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
MARCH 
19TH, 20TH, and 
21ST, 1959 











MONEY! 


WE CAN SAVE YOU MONEY ... 


Consolidate your orders for all titles and the one shipment from us will 
save you the difference in transportation from Raleigh to your address 
against the cost of transportation from several different points of shipment 
of much greater distance. 


DON’T WASTE YOUR TIME LOOKING FOR A BOOK 
If it’s used in North Carolina—We have it! 


a FOR your convenience, fifty-six publishers have warehoused 
56 Publishers with us a complete stock of high school, supplementary, 
and workbooks for use in North Carolina. 


Allyn and Bacon, Inc. Hall & McCreary Co. The Macmillan Co. The L. W. Singer Co., Inc. 
American Automobile Association Harcourt, Brace and Co., Inc. Mentzer Bush & Co. Turner E. Smith & Co. 
American Book Co. Harlow Publishing Corporation Charles E. Merrill Books Southwestern Publishing Co. 
A. §. Barnes & Co. Harper & Brothers Musie Publishing Holding Corp. The Steck Co. 

Beckley-Cardy Co. Harr Wagner Publishing Co. National Forum, Inc. University of North Carolina Press 
Chas. A. Bennett Co., Inc. D. C. Heath and Co. Noble & Noble The University Publishing Co. 
C. C. Birchard Co. Henry Holt and Co., Ine. A. N. Palmer Co. D. Van Nostrand Co., Ine. 
The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc. Houghton Miffin Co. Prentice-Hall, Inc. Warren Publishing Co. 

The Economy Co. Iroquois Publishing Co., Inc. Rand McNally & Co. Webster Publishing Co. 
Follett Publishing Co. Laidlaw Brothers, Inc. Row, Peterson & Co. Wheeler Publishing Co. 

Funk & Wagnalls J. B. Lippincott Co. Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. Alfred Williams & Co. 

Ginn and Co. Little Brown & Co. Scott, Foreman and Co. The John C. Winston Co. 
Globe Book Co. Lyons & Carnahan Charles Scribner’s Sons World Book Co. 

Gregg Publishing Co. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. Silver Burdett Co. The Zaner-Bloser Co. 


Save Time! Save Money! Save Office Detail! 


by consolidating your orders and sending them direct to us. 


1911 Forty-seven Years of Service to the Schools of North Carolina 1958 
We pledge to you school teachers and school administrators of North Carolina 


prompt, accurate, and economical handling of your school book and supply orders. 


TH CAROLINA 


SA ee 
i Pe Hargett Street * Telephone TEmple 2-3321 ° Raleigh, N. C. 





the First Annual 


student Council Workshop 


Sponsored By 
The North Carolina Association Of Student Councils 


Endorsed By 
The Department Of Secondary School Principals Of 


The North Carolina Teachers Association 


And 


The National Association Of Student Councils 





AUGUST 17 - 22, 1958 


North Carolina College At Durham 


Durham, North Carolina 


FOR DETAILS WRITE: Mrs. E. 8. Randolph, Executive 
Secretary, North Carolina Association of Student Coun- 
ceils. West Charlotte Senior High School, 2219 Senior 
Drive, Charlotte 8, North Carolina. 
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Directory 


District Presidents, Division, Department and 
Section Chairmen 


DISTRICT PRESIDENTS 


Coastal Plaine District =a C. B. Stewart, Kinston 

Northeastern District —.......... W. H. Jones, Jr., Elizabeth City 

PiedmMonteeDiStri Clea ae E. M. Holley, Sanford 

Southeastern District —...................... F. G. Shipman, Rowland 

Western District -........... Mrs. Rosalie F. Wyatt, Charlotte 
DIVISIONS 


Classroom Teachers, (C)—Mrs. Esmeralda R. Hawkins, 
Rocky Mount 


Specialized Education, (S)—G. L. Foxwell, Raleigh 

Administrators and Supervisors, (A) H. M. Holley, 
Sanford 

Higher Education, (H)—Lafayette Parker, Fayetteville 


DEPARTMENTS 


Hlementary Education, (C)—Mrs. G. R. Cheek, Durham 
Secondary Education, (C)—Miss Spellman Lane, Charlotte 
Home Economics Teachers, (S)—-Miss Erma Staplefoote, 


Greenville 

Vocational Agriculture Teachers, (S)—J. L. Faulcon, 
Ahoskie 

Industrial Education Teachers, (S)—W. D. Bryant, 
Wilmington 


Music Teachers, (S)—Mrs. HE. M. M. Kelly, Raleigh 


Health and Physical Education Teachers, (S)-——Miss Alma 
Blake, Charlotte 


Business Education Teachers, (S)—J. V. Turner, Durham 
Extension Education, (S)—-H. H. Price, Wadesboro 
Librarians, (S)—Mrs. Neutrice Merritt, Clinton 

Guidance, (S)—A. F. Jackson, Greensboro 

Bible Teachers, (S)—Miss Eva Merritt, Durham 
Supervisors, (A)—Miss Maude E. Freeman, Weldon 
Principals, (A)—-M. L. DeVane, Lenior 

College Instruction, (H)——C. E. Boulware, Durham 


Future Teachers of America, (H)—Mrs. Loreno M. Mar- 
row, Greensboro 
Art Teachers, (S)—Mrs. Madge B. Allen, Greenville 


Teachers of Exceptional Children, (C)—Mrs. Elizabeth D. 
Koontz, Salisbury 


Audio Visual Aids, (S)—A. H. Peeler, Greensboro 
Retired Teachers, (C)—L. H. Hall, Salisbury 


SECTIONS 


Primary Teachers, (C)—Mrs. Ruby M. Banks, Raleigh 
Grammar Grade Teachers, (C)—T. E. Basnight, Graham 
English Teachers, (C)—Mrs. C. H. Kelley, Greensboro 
Social Science Teachers, (C)—Quinton Wall, Smithfield 


Mathematics and Science Teachers, (C)—S. G. Littlejohn, 
Hamlet 


Foreign Language Teachers, (C)—Miss Mertye Rice, 
Charlotte 


Elementary Principals, (A)—O. N. Freeman, Charlotte 
High School Principals, (A)—M. L. Wilson, Selma 
Industrial Arts Teachers, (S)—E. S. Houston, Kinston 


Trades and Diversified Occupations Teachers, (S)—W. D. 
Bryant, Wilmington 

Educational Secretaries, (S)—Mrs. Mable B. Wright, 
Raleigh 

Driver Education, (S)—Isaac Barnett, Greensboro 


Living Together In Our Community 


A Unit Developed in Second Grade, Fairview Elementary School, High Point 


As second grade teachers 
throughout the state prepare their 
pupils for their Social Studies Unit, 
perhaps they find some of them 
more eager to learn the duties of 
the Community Helpers than 
others. Thus was the case in my 
class this year. 


When we first began our discus- 
sion of the firemen during Fire 
Prevention Week, some of the chil- 
dren seemed interested enough to 
want to visit the fire station to see 
the firemen “slide down the pole.” 
Some of my pupils were full of 
discussion about the size of the 
truck, the lengths of the ladder and 
hose, the sounding of the siren, etc. 
IT asked the pupils if they would like 
to develop a unit on “‘Living Togeth- 
er In The Community.” They ex- 
pressed an eagerness to do so. 


I. Some basic understandings to be 
developed were: 


1. A community needs many 
different kinds of workers. 

2. Any kind of work that is 
helpful is- honorable. 

3. People have developed tools 
and machinery to make work 
easier. 

4. People are dependent upon 
each other in a community. 

5. Cities and farms are depen- 
dent upon each other. 

6. All people, including chil- 
dren, should try to be helpful. 


Mrs. Magolia M. Hart, Teacher 


7. A community is a neighbor- 
hood, with homes, churches, and 
business places. 

II. People Who Help Us Learn: 


(1) People at home 
(2) People at school 
(3) People at church 


III. People Who Protect Us: 


(1) Fireman 


(4) Radio Workers 
(5) Television Workers 
(6) Our Families 


V. People Who Help Us Travel: 


(1) Bus Drivers 

(2) Conductors 

(8) Airplane Workers 
(4) Highway Workers 
(5) Workers on Ships 
(6) Our Families 





(2) Doctors 

(83) Policemen 
(4) Nurses 

(5) Dentists 

(6) Sanitarians 
(7) Patrol Boys 
(8) Our Families 


IV. People Who Help Us Get 
Messages: 


(1) Post Office Workers 
(2) Telephone Workers 
(3) Telegraph Workers 
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VI. People Who Help Us Get 


Clothes: 
(1) Dressmakers 
(2) Tailors 
(3) Factory Workers 
(4) Ranchmen 
(5) Farmers 
(6) Our Families 


VII. People Who Help Us Keep 


Clean: 
(1) Laundry Workers 
(2) Soap Makers 
(3) Dry Cleaners 
(4) Our Families 


VIII. People Who Help Us To Have 
Homes: 
(1) Contractors (building) 
(2) Furniture Workers 
(3) Our Families 


IX. People Who Help Us To Have 
Good Times: 
(1) Librarians 
(2) Radio Workers 
(3) Musicians 
(4) Circus People 
(5) Picture Show Workers 
(6) Playground Supervisors 
(7) Our Families 





Objectives 

1. To develop an appreciation of 
what the Community Helpers have 
done and are still doing to aid us 
in our daily life. 

2. To show the importance of 
each worker in his chosen field. 

3. To develop some realization of 
the great number of helpers in- 
volved in community living. 


Approach 


The class was divided into study 
groups. Committees were formed, 
chairmen chosen and_ children 
worked according to their interest 
‘in particular helpers. 

Further interest was stimulated 
by visiting the post office, city 
hall, grocery stores, bakery, and 
the city Health Department. 


Integration 
Language and Literature 


(1) Plans made for trips 

(2) Trips evaluated 

(3) Letters-asking permission 
for the visits. 

(4) Thank-you notes 

(5) Original poems 

(6) Short Paragraphs and 
stories 

Reading 

(1) Charts were made about the 
trips and workers. 

(2) Easy material was read for 
information. 

(83) Booklets were made of (15) 


Community Helpers. 


Arithmetic 
Counting number of places 
visited; people that worked 
in stores, bakeries, and post 
office; and the number of 
policemen on duty 
the day. 
(2) Estimating size of: buildings 
constructed in our room; 


(1) 


during 


(1) 


Songs 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 
(8) 


sidewalks, driveways, and 
road they constructed; 
people, animals, flower boxes 
and cars they constructed. 


Science 


Discussed how the farmer 
cultivates his land; what 
the farmer grows, how 
plants grow; parts of plants. 


Arts and Crafts 


A model village was con- 
structed and painted; pic- 
tures were drawn and paint- 
ed; pictures were mounted 
on colored paper for a bor- 
der. 


(2) Creative Dances 
a. Firemen, Policemen, 
Bakers 


Audio-Visual Aids 


(1) Film strips of available 
helpers 


Culminating Activities 

After the children finished con- 
structing their village, they invited 
other classes to see it. 

An assembly program will be 
given May 9th with Miss Harris’ 
and Mrs. Hudson’s second graders 
participating. 


Evaluation 


The unit of work on Community 
Helpers stimulated many vital and 
interesting experiences for the chil- 
dren. Those experiences resulted 
in these definite outcomes: 

(1) The children learned to live, 
work and play together har- 
moniously 
They learned to read simple 
stories; write, draw and ex- 
press themselves better 
They learned to answer 
questions through reading, 
through collecting pictures 
and studying them as well 
as excursions 


(2) 





Music 


Learned: 


The Bake Shop 

Shopping 

Here Comes the Postman 
The Grocery Store 

Our School Room 

Ring the Fire Bell 

Dairy Maids 

Don’t Give Up 


Phys. Education 
Dramatized songs learned 


The 


(4) Some children learned to be 
more courteous and thought- 
ful toward each other 
Better habits of observation 
Increased vocabulary 
Appreciation of the subject 
integrated was increased 
They developed an apprecia- 
tion of how many people in 
the community are so vital 
in our every day living. 
These pictures show the village 
constructed by the children. 


(5) 
(6) 
(7) 


(8) 
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Our Diploma Should Be Made Of Sterner Stuff 


By Dr. Charles U. DeBerry, Principal, Bladen Central High School, Elizabethtown 


The richest treasure of our American 
heritage is the democratic aspiration. 
Deep within this heritage lies our com- 
mitment to public education—a com- 
mitment which has grown constantly 
stronger with the passing of years. We 
believe that our public schools are our 
chief and most effective means of mak- 
‘ing this democratic aspiration fully 
meaningful in the lives of succeeding 
generations. 


The public school can meet its re- 
sponsibility effectively if it considers 
the diversity of interests and experiences 
which characterizes the communities of 
our land, such being achieved through 
re-appraising, re-assessing and re-eval- 
uating our present curricula. 


Wherever administrators meet, irres- 
pective of the purpose for which they 
convene, it will not be long before the 
term curricula will be encouched. Talk 
of a stronger curriculum is generally 
in terms of more of the “‘solid’’ subjects 
—more HMnglish, foreign language, math- 
ematics, science, history and other social 
studies. Sometimes we even go far 
enough to make proposals to raise the 
quality of existing courses. 


Your correspondent is highly cogni- 
zant of the many varied problems con- 
fronting educators. One great problem is 
getting the student to study these 
courses. This results from the student’s 
knowledge of courses prescribed and re- 
quired by the state for graduation and 
his knowledge of the fact that many of 
our colleges favor large freshman classes 
rather than the quality of the constitu- 
ents therein. 


Students are well aware of the fact 
that when they have gotten credit for 
four units of English, one unit of sci- 
ence, (biology), one unit of mathematics, 
one unit of social studies (U.S. History), 
and one unit in physical and health edu- 
cation, they have definitely satisfied 
the State Department and they are at 
liberty to take a gamut of subjects at 
their discretion. 


Many students very seldom study the 
more complex courses for they usually 
choose those subjects which require less 
preparation. Since the mentioned basic 
courses are generally recognized as es- 
sentials to a sound education, why aren’t 
the abler students required to take a 
proper group of them? When one recalls 
also that there seems to be some nation- 
wide concern over the failure of some 
of the most capable students to finish 
high school, a pattern begins to emerge 
as pieces of the picture are fitted to- 


gether. 


for MAY, NINETEEN 


A generation ago there was much 
concern about students dropping out of 
high school. The concern then was 
centered on the less able students who 
were dropping out. Educators and Ad- 
ministrators began to broaden high 
school curricula, introducing subjects 
calculated to appeal to the interests 
of the students not bent on entering 
college and subjects to be within the 
capabilities of the less abel students to 
keep them in school. To allow the stu- 
dent time to take these new courses, the 
graduation requirements in the old 
fashioned fundamentals were lowered. 


These changes have been regarded as 
progress. Moreover they have been re- 
garded as modern responses to a public 
demand for ‘“‘more complete” education. 
Both educators and lay group officials 
are very much inclined even today to 
bridle automatically any suggestion that 
the breadth of high school course offer- 
ings might profitably be reduced. To cut 
anything out of the curricula, we are 
told, would be a step backward. Yet, 
how is the student to take more English, 
mathematics, foreign language, science 
and social studies, unless he takes less 
of something else? There is no use 
talking about stronger curricula unless 
we are prepared to take weakness out 
as well as to put strength in. 


Organizing special classes for students 
of high ability is one part of a possible 
remedy, but only one part. It is well 
indeed now that we have become con- 
cerened about able students who drop 
out of high school, and we should take 
action with renewed vigor and vitality 
on ways and media by which we can 
have the interest of such students be- 
cause they are our future perpetuators. 
We can not end our administrative tech- 
niques and methodologies there. We 
must be concerned about the average 
students too. They need an injection 
that will keep them in school and some 
work worthy of their full capabilities. 


I am of the considered opinion that a 
great number of educators have serious- 
ly overestimated the ‘‘public demand” 
for the softening of education. I had 
occasion last summer as a visiting pro- 
fessor of education at Tennessee State 
A. & I. University to discuss with teach- 
ers and administrators from various 
parts of the country their attitude in 
regard to placing in the curricula more 
challenging courses. I learned from them 
the frequent implication that they as 
educators would like to demand more 
student performance, but they think 
the public will not favorable accept it. 
Superintendents usually advocate that 
schools be made as tough as parents 
want them made. Then again we ac- 
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knowledge the great cleavage between 
schools that are urbanly controlled and 
rurally controlled. 


There is abundant evidence to indi- 
cate that parents, not only here in this 
state but elsewhere in the nation as well, 
are ready to have the schools made 
tougher. Parents have shown plenty of 
capacity for becoming stirred up about 
whether Sammy can read, and whether 
our schools are producing in America 
enough engineers or enough scientists. 
I am thoroughly convinced that parents 
want good education for their children. 
I believe most of them are ready to face 
the fact that good education takes plenty 
of continuing hard work. 


Most parents, too, are willing—per- 
haps more than willing—to face the 
fact that their children and their neigh- 
bor’s children are not exactly the same. 
It is generally known that some students 
do good work, some do average work, 
and some can neither do the work ex- 
pected of them during a year’s course in 
spite of the techniques and methods 
pursued by the teacher nor by the in- 
spirational, and motivational influences 
used by the teacher (the paddles, sus- 
pension from class, etec.). It makes 
perfectly good common sense to applaud 
and to commend the students who do 
well, promote the students who do ac- 
ceptably, and to hold back the ones who 
fail and give them a chance to try again. 
I realize that there are those of you 
who believe in mass production because 
of extenuating circumstances and will 
argue like the Stentors argued in the 
“Tlliad and The Odyssey.” I believe that 
most parents, like other people, are 
willing to accept the logic of this. 


We as teachers and administrators 
must accept the responsibility of work- 
ing with our fellow citizenry toward 
wider understanding and acceptance of 
the role of the public school in the 
American community. It is our moral 
obligation to help all young people to 
grow steadily in their ability to under- 
stand the democratic aspiration and to 
contribute to its enrichment. 


The great question is, ‘“‘Can we re- 
tain status quo in our educational sys- 
tem and still meet the criticisms being 
made by many parents, teachers, en- 
trepreneurs and people in all walks of 
life ?’’ 


Too often we hear the superficial pat 
formula that the answer to all our pro- 
blems in the educational field is more 
classrooms, more teachers, more scien- 
tists and more incentives. All such sug- 
gestions are highly significant, and 
actions on these fronts are essential. In 
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order to make diplomas mean more, we 
must begin by having better teachers. 
Some of our colleges are accepting high 
school graduates in their freshman 
classes in spite of warnings from second- 
ary institutions to the effect that such 
students are not capable of doing the 


work as literally prescribed by their 
institutions of higher learning. It is 
paradoxical and highly contradictory 


how these students are accepted by in- 
stitutions where they remain for five, 
six or seven years before completing 
their college education. After receiving 
their diplomas and the state certifies 
them as teachers in our schools, they 
return to their native locales where, by 
using their communal influence, they 
receive positions in our schools. There 
is a distinct need for greater articulation 
between the institutions of higher learn- 
ing and our Secondary schools in an at- 
tempt to bridge the ever widening gap. 


The strength of our nation is to a 


large extent dependent upon our educa- 
tional system. I earlier made mention of 
eliminating the weak and soft spots in 
the curricula and supplementing the 
same with challenging subjects that will 
develop the mind. There is a great need 
to seek out the superior students; more 
inspiration should be provided for them 
and unlimited encouragement should be 
given them with the ultimate hope of 
developing intellectual discipline. 


Another reason why students have 
been graduating without the equivalent 
of a sound high school training can be 
attributed to the fact that our students 
are not allowed to face the challenge of 
failure. Since life is this way, then our 
schools are not realistically preparing 
students if we continue to ignore these 
realities. 


T had an occasion to do a doctorial dis- 
sertation on ‘‘Democratic Administra- 
tion’ and in one of my conclusions I 
stated that democratic utilization, func- 
tionalization and conceptualization were 
necessary requisites, but in order for 
them to be functional, we must use 
them on democrats spelled with a small 
letter and that is what we do not have 
in our schools. What we need for making 
our diplomas meaningful, purposeful, 
and fruitful are greater backbones in 
the curricula, enriched standards and 
universal guidance in all areas of in- 
terest. Students need firm guidance. The 
pragmatic concept in too many areas 
of school work is bringing about dimin- 
ishing returns. 


It will take courage to tackle the prob- 
lem of public school curricula. We run 
the risk that cherished ideas may be 
found wanting when each individual 
course is weighed against the needs of 
the era and the limitations of time. It 
will take courage to stand up for stern- 
er standards of scholarship, but these 
are the things which must be done if 
our schools are to be made equal to the 
task which confronts us. 
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A High School’s Study Of Pupil 
Achievement 


Summary of a Study of Factors Contributing to Variation in Scholastic 
Averages of the 1957 Graduating Class of Bethel High School for Four 


Years. 
By Elmond A. Elliot, Principal, 


INTRODUCTION 


One of the things that is done by 
the principal of the Bethel High 
School during the two weeks after 
the closing of school is tabulate 
each high school pupil’s average. 
Regardless of the number of pupils 
who have earned the two highest 
averages, each is sent a letter of 
congratulation. The pupil with the 
highest average is challenged to 
improve the average and not let 
the one with the second highest 
average overtake him. The one with 
the second highest average is also 
sent a letter of congratulation and 
is challenged to overtake the one 
with the average of the highest. 
Over a period of years, it was notic- 
ed that the averages of most pupils 
had a tendency to fall from year to 
year. It was this observation that 
gave rise to a study of the problem. 


PURPOSE 


The main purposes of the study were: 

1. To determine the extent of varia- 
tion in the scholastic averages of the 
class of 1957 from grades nine through 
twelve. 

2. To discover some of the causes of 
the variation according to pupils’ and 
teachers’ opinions. 

3. To make some recommendations 
on the bases of the findings for improve- 
ment of pupil achievement. 


PROCEDURE 


The procedure involved the hold- 
ing of two or more conferences 
with each of the 38 pupils in the 
class of 1957 who graduated to find 
reasons for fluctuations in his aver- 
age from year to year. This was 
done during the senior year, and 
only data concerning those who 
graduated were used in this study. 
A conference was held with each 
member of the staff who was still 
teaching or who had taught mem- 
bers of the class during the four 
years. A questionnaire was sent to 
each teacher who had taught the 
class, but who was not teaching in 
the school at the time of the study. 


The 


Bethel High School, Pitt County 


A hundred per cent response was 
received from the latter group. 
Other data were secured mainly 
from the cumulative record folders 
of pupils’ and teachers’ records. 
For study purposes, pupils’ 
averages were examined to ascer- 
tain whether they had gone (1) 
down from year to year, (2) down 
then up from year to year, or (8) 
up then down from year to year. 


FINDINGS 
VARIATION IN ACHIEVEMENT 


1. The averages of boys dropped from 
84.2 in the 9th grade to 80.1 in the 12th 
grade, or to the extent of 4.1 points. The 
averages of girls dropped from 83 to 
77.2 for the same period, or to the ex- 
tent of 5.8 points. The total average for 
the class dropped from 83.2 to 78.2, or 
by approximately 5.0 points. 

2. In the largest number of instances, 
pupils’ individual averages decreased 
each year from grades 9-12. 

3. The total average for boys in each 
ot the tour grades was higher than that 
for girls. 

4.0f the 38 pupils, only one’s scholas- 
tic average showed an increase for two 
successive years. This was accomplished 
in grades 10 and 11. 

5. The enrollment of boys constituted 
approximately 39 per cent of the total 
enrollment of the class of 1957 at the 
9th grade level in 1953, and 31 per 
cent in 1957. 

6. The per cent of attendance for the 
class at the 9th grade level (74) was the 
same as the average tor the four years. 

THE SCHOLASTIC AVERAGES AND 
ATTENDANCE RECORD OF PUPILS 
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* The scholastic average and the 
attendance record are computed on a 
scale extending from 1-100. Here it may 
be noted that while the scholastic aver- 
ages of the class decreased without ex- 
ception after grade 9, the average per 
cent of attendance for the 10th, 11th, 
and 12th grades (74) was equal to the 
per cent of attendance that the class 
maintained in the 9th grade. 


OPINIONS OF PUPILS AS TO CAUSES 
OF DECREASE IN AVERAGES 


1. Approximately 50 per cent of the 
members of the graduating class ex- 
pressed the opinion that the decrease in 
their scholastic averages could be at- 
tributed to an increase in the difficulty 
ot their subjects as they progressed from 
grade 9-12. (See Table below) This 
factor received the highest rank among 
the seven trom the class, while the 
factor of irregular attendance ranked 
second (44.7 per cent). 


2. It is interesting to note that the 
teachers gave the factor or irregular 
attendance the second highest rating a- 
mong the seven listed. Should the factor 
of late entrance be added to that of ab- 
sentees, the responses of pupils to this 
factor raises its position to within 2.7 
percentage points of the first. The ap- 
proximate per cent of the class in daily 
attendance in grades 9, 10, 11, and 12 
was 74, 83, 74, and 80 respectively. 


THE OPINIONS OF 38 MEMBERS OF 
THE CLASS OF 1957 AS TO REASONS 
FOR A DECREASE IN THEIR 
SCHOLASTIC AVERAGES FROM 
GRADE 9-12 


Pupils’ Reasons Boys Girls Total 
Subjects got harder 53.8 48.0 50.0 
Too many absentees 30.8 52.0) 44.7 
Lost some interest 

in school 46.2 16.0 26.3 
Could be in school 

more 15.4 8.0 10.5 


Became interested in 


opposite sex 8.0 7.9 


Late entering school 0.0 4.0 2.6 
Did not like certain 
subjects 0.0 4.0 2.6 


3. Approximately 8 per cent of the 
boys and 8 per cent of the girls expressed 
the opinion that interest in the opposite 
sex was one of the factors which led to a 
decrease in their scholastic averages. 
While the pupils ranked this factor fifth 
among the seven, the teachers gave it 
a rank of two. 


4. Approximately 46 per cent of the 
boys indicated that they believed that 
the loss of interest in school contributed 
to a decrease in their scholastic marks, 
while 16 per cent of the girls indicated 
such. Teachers ranked this factor fourth 
among the seven. 

5. With regard to the dislike of cer- 
tain subjects, approximately three per 
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cent of the pupils indicated this as a 
contributing factor to the decrease in 
scholastic marks from grade 9-12. 


6. Approximately 3 per cent of the 
pupils gave ‘‘a better understanding of 
teachers”? as the reason for their in- 
dividual averages having increased dur- 
ing one or two successive years. 


7. Approximately 18 per cent of the 
responses of pupils indicated that study- 
ing harder contributed to an increase in 
several pupils’ averages during one or 
two successive years. 


8. Eleven per cent of the pupils con- 
sidered the borderline item, ‘‘could be in 
school more,”’ as a factor involved in the 


decrease of scholastic averages from 
grade to grade. 
CONCLUSIONS 


and 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


Conclusions 

1. While attendance is undoubtedly a 
factor in poor achievement, the decrease 
in achievement of pupils from the 9th 


grade through the 12th grade is not 
accompanied by concomitant decrease 


in attendance. Other factors in combina- 
tion must have exerted more influence 
upon the steady decrease in the achieve- 
ment of pupils than poor attendance. 
Here, it should be borne in mind that 
this conclusion related directly to a 
variation in attendance rather than to 
the extent of attendance with its resul- 
tant effects upon total school achieve- 
ment. 


2. Teachers’ and pupils’ opinions are 
in substantial agreement in designating 
two of the most important factors in the 
decrease of scholastic achievement as 
being the increasing difficulty of sub- 
jects and too many absentees, the latter 
of which may be questionable. 


3. Teachers, according to their re- 
sponses, attribute the continous decrease 
in achievement to pupils’ weaknesses 
rather than to instructional procedures. 


4. Though pupils and teachers pointed 
up irregular attendance as an important 
factor in the variation of scholastic 


achievement, the average per cent of 
attendance for grades 10-12 was the 
same as for grade 9. Since average 


achievement decreased without exception 
from grade to grade on the other hand, it 
does not seem amiss to surmise that an 
improvement in teaching techniques 
might lead to the upgrading of achieve- 
ment, other things being equal. 


Recommendations 

1. That the study be continued with 
the 1957-58 9th grade and that infor- 
mation concerning achievement, attend- 
ance and other valuable data be collected 
and used at each grade level. In doing 
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this, it is believed that special emphasis 
should be placed upon guidance of 9th 
grade pupils with a view toward im- 
provement in attendance, especially in 
the 10th grade as well as other grades 
in subsequent years. A comparison of the 
scholastic achievement of the class of 
1957 and the class of 1961 should be of 
value. 


2. That an attempt be made to con- 
tinue the study of those five students 
who graduated in the class of 1957 and 
entered college to determine if their 
grades continue to fluctuate, and if so in 
what direction. 


3. That more attention be devoted to 
means by which the holding power of 
the school may be increased since the 
enrollment at the 9th grade level was 
50.6 per cent of the class of 1957. In 
this connection, the possibility of adding 
vocational courses to the curriculum 
should be seriously considered. 


4 That the staff encourage pupils to 
study more and help them to learn how 
to study more effectively. The low per 


cent of attendance suggests that one 
problem before the staff is providing 


better means by which pupils in this 
rural school may keep abreast of assign- 
ments, when absent. 

D>. That the staff take another look at 
what is being taught, how it is taught, 
and the time that should be devoted to 
different aspects of it. 


Qur Cover Picture 


From right to left: Dr. L. J. Harrison, 
Chairman, Department of Commerce, N. 
C. College; Mrs. Mitchell, accepting tro- 
phy for Miss FE. A. Johnson, teacher; 
Valeria Lynch, First Place winner, Divi- 
sion III, Hastman High School, Enfield; 
Thomasanne Wilkins, Second Place win- 


ner, Division III, Washington County 
Union High School, Roper; Hariette 
Johnson, Third Place winner, Division 


Ill, E. E. Smith High School, Fayette- 


ville; Miss M. lL. Armond, teacher; 
Argretta Honor, First Place winner, 
Division II, Warren County Training 


School, Wise: Montrose Johnson, Second 
Place winner, Division II, Booker T. 
Washington High School, Reidsville; 
Ruby Hagan, Third Place winner, Divi- 
sion II, Booker T. Washington High 
School, Rocky Mount; Miss Mildred 
Harris, teacher; Linwood Ward, First 
Place winner, Division I, P. S. Jones 
High School, Washington; Barbara Wal- 
ker, Second Place winner, Division I, 
Jordan-Sellars Senior High School, Bur- 
lington; Beverly Davis, Third Place win- 
ner, Division I, Booker T. Washington 
High School, Rocky Mount; and John V. 
Turner, Chairman, NCTA State Typing 
Contest. 
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TWO KINDS OF GRASS ROOTS 


Eight years ago the leadership of NCTA organized 
the NEA Coordinating Committee and set forth on 
a new venture. This new direction for expansion of 
our activities took the form of a national approach 
to solution of professional problems. Some research 
was necessary to get the facts which would indicate 
what action should be taken in the beginning. We 
sought facts at the first grass roots stage, the 
schools under administration of NCTA classified 
principals. 


Responses to questionnaires sent to schools reveal- 
ed that nearly two thousand NCTA members held 
membership in NEA. Some discreet inquiries led to 
further information that some NCTA locals were 
sending delegates to NEA conventions. It was also 
established that some neighboring state associations 
in the ATA group had been able to get state delegates 
nominated and elected through the “one state as- 
sociation” recognized by NEA in each state. Finally, 
our research established for us the certainty that 
we would have to take the lead in our own behalf, pay 
our way, and send representatives to policy making 
places, if we would get back the benefits from our 
national association for which many of our members 
were already paying. 

To implement our decision for participation in 
the national organization of the profession we had 
now to get to work at the other grass roots stage, in 
the districts. We had the State NEA Coordinator 
and a District Coordinator to represent each district. 
The job to do next was that of getting the national 
participation program on the agenda of each district 
convention and put each district coordinator to work 
on a program of participation for his or her district. 
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We organized a leadership session at each district 
convention year after year and brought in NEA 
representatives of high calibre to give us the chal- 
lenges from national organization. We listened, asked 
questions, pondered the answers, and come to de- 
cisions. Fortunately we decided in each district and 
in subsequent state conventions to embrace the 
national program and go forward in it. As we 
moved into the national program, we found our 
state and local programs enriched and our sights 
were raised, on official levels—at least—toward a 
more influential role in professional participation 
and policy making. We made so much progress in 
two years of preparation and six years of participa- 
tion that many of us simply lost sight of our lagging 
status in our own state. 

Two years ago our official leadership took cogni- 
zance of our status. Again research was done. This 
research was related to our relative standing among 
state associations affiliated with NEA in many areas. 
In most areas we ranked well up toward national 
standards but in many critical areas we were falling 
behind because of two trends of which we were not 
sufficiently aware. They were the inflation in operat- 
ing costs and the increase in services to the member- 
ship of educational organizations. We had a member- 
ship dues base around the national average eight 
years ago and by standing still in this area we fell 
down into the “way below average” standing as 
other state associations expanded services and met 
inflation through increased dues and budgets. 


All these things our elected state association 
leadership knew and acted upon but unfortunately 
our rank and file membership was not sufficiently, 
orientated to respond to the challenge from the lead- 
ers when a convention twice afforded the opportunity 
to vote approval of enough dues to provide a balance 
against inflation and a budget sufficient for both a 
necessary emergency reserve and enough operating 
revenue to make adequate progress a certainty. 


BACK AGAIN TO GRASS ROOTS LEADERSHIP 


We need to turn again to our mass membership 
and present the issues which must be resolved to 
assure us a competitive status among our contemp- 
oraries. Our Summer Leadership Conference in co- 
operation with NEA is a continuing necessity and, 
for implementing status already attained, it is a 
must. On the other hand, change is taking place on 
the professional organization front and we are still 
behind the established trends in our own state. We 
must get into the stream of progress and, by re- 
doubled effort, catch up in areas where we are still 
behind. 


We should plan now to hold well planned Leader- 
ship and Progress Sessions in each district conven- 
tion next Fall. Out of these sessions can come the 
orientation necessary to harmonious progress in 
every area of our professional concern. We must 
never proceed in a manner divided. We must have 
the forum established where the interested member- 
ship can share in program making. Let’s get busy at 
this task in our next district conventions. 
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embers and Friends Write 


902 Dupree Street 
Durham, North Carolina 
April 1, 1958 


Mr. W. L. Greene 
125 E. Hargett Street 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


Dear Mr. Greene: 


Please publish this communication in the next issue 
of the N. C. Teachers Record. 

For the past two years I have been greatly disturb- 
ed by the manner in which the leaders of some delega- 
tions of NCTA have carried out the activities of the 
Saturday General Sessions. It has been a reflection 
upon the intelligence of the teaching profession. I 
have heard many comments coming from scores of 
teachers stating that they will never attend another 
such session and that they will no longer support the 
association unless some changes are made in the 
way our business sessions are conducted. 

Having a truly great interest in the NCTA, I can- 
not sit idly by and watch the degeneration of our 
association. Therefore, I sincerely request that the 
following suggestions be passed on to the Executive 
Committee: 

1. Future proposals to increase professional dues 
should be submitted to a referendum by secret ballot 
in local associations. 

2. The NCTA (which has approximately 9,000 
members) should continue to convene with a dele- 
gated assembly based upon a quota system. That is, 
allot to each unit, delegates based upon the number 
of NCTA members in the unit, with a minimum al- 
lotment for the smallest units. 

3. Each unit should be instructed, when recom- 
mendations from the Executive Committee must be 
debated, to choose a chairman for the delegates com- 
ing from the unit. It would be the duty of the chair- 
man or his appointee to report to the President the 
number of votes his delegation cast for or against 
proposals submitted to the floor of any general ses- 
sion for vote. 

4. A master roster should be prepared and be at 
the disposal of the secretary and president for roll 
call voting. 

5. Any debatable item submitted to the assembled 
delegation should be limited to a definite period for 
debate, after which a roll call vote will be made, thus 
eliminating a number of substitute motions. It will 
then become the duty of the delegated assembly to 
accept or reject committee recommendations without 
prolonged debate or undue changes. 


6. A detailed Agenda (including debatable items of 


committee recommendations) should be passed out 
at the beginning of the business sessions. Debatable 


proposals should have in parenthesis the amount of 


time that will be allowed for debate, along with ; 
copy of the rules of procedure. 
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Following these simple rules of procedure our as- 
sociation can function at the level of professionalism 
which many of us are desirous of obtaining. With 
these proposals we can avoid a repetition of the 
spectacle we made in the last General Session which 
devolved into a series of insinuations and debase- 
ments. 

Please accept these suggestions with my best 
wishes for the continued success and growth of 
NCTA. Iam, 

Very sincerely, 
J. W. Barnes 





Budget Adjusted For The 
Fiscal Year 1958—59 


Anticipated Revenue 


ITEM 
Membership Dues (9,800) $49,000.00 
F. T. A. Dues.. : ae. 300.00 
Gross Rents............ = : = , * 6,000.00 
Placement Bureau. : bgp ence . : 150.00 
Advertising —_. : Sor is ee: _ 1,000.00 
IN LB ANG Supplement e iS 875.00 
From Reserve 6,000.00 
$63,325.00 
Proposed Expenditures 
1. Officers 
a. President’s Office .. 500.00 
b. Vice President’s Office ; 150.00 
c. Treasurer’s Office -..... c 400.00 
d. Recording Secretary’s Office 200.00 
e. Association Office Expense _ 1,000.00 
f. Executive Secretary’s Travel 1,500.00 
2. Salaries 
a. Executive Secretary . 6,300.00 
b. Internal Relations Secretary 4,600.00 
c. Secretary 3,157.00 
d. Stenographer -. 2,992.00 
3. Committee Expenses 
a. Executive Committee 400.00 
b. Legislative Committee 100.00 
c. Nominating Committee 150.00 
d. Elections & Canvassing Committee 200.00 
e. Resolutions Committee | ........ 150.00 
f. Budget & Finance Committee . 150.00 
g. NEA Coordinating Committee 150.00 
h. Special Committees 300.00 
4. Administration 
a. Bonds and Audit . 350.00 
bs Bua. CoA. Taxes. 350.00 
Cn eee tic kh. A. Taxes .. 375.00 
d. Publishing & Mailing Record 6,000.00 
e. Newsletter  ........ 800.00 
f. Field Service Expense 1,625.00 
g. District Meetings ..... 2,500.00 
h. Convention Expenses . -. 1,500.00 
i. Convention Social Affair ...... 300.00 
j. Maintenance & Insurance on H. 0. 
(1) Repairs & Depreciations 1,000.00 
(2) Janitorial Service 1,000.00 
(3) Insurance .... 2,000.00 
(4) Rental Collection 350.00 
k. County & City Taxes ae 900.00 
l. Delegates to NEA Convention 2,500.00 
5. Division & Department Expenses 
a. Classroom Teachers - 4,990.00 
b. Specialized Education 2,935.00 
ec. Administrators & Supervisors 1,625.00 
d. Higher Education 1,400.00 
6. Gifts & Memberships 
a. NAACP, National 1,000.00 
PU NAACP. State an eee 500.00 
c. Southern Regional Council 100.00 
d. American Teachers Assn. 25.00 
e. NEA Affiliation 25.00 
fi A.S: Nu L. H. . 25.00 
eg. Oxford Orphanage 500.00 
7. Legal Counsel .. 1,000.00 
Ss. Emergency Fund 500.00 
9, Reserve 4,751.00 
$63,325.00 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE 77TH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


Raleigh, N. C., March 27, 28, and 29, 1958 


Convention Theme: “The Impact 
Of A Changing Society On 
Education” 

First General Session 


Thursday, March 27, 1958 
3:00 P.M. 


Raleigh Memorial Auditorium 


Presiding 
Dr. S. D. Williams 
President NCTA 


The convention session began at 
3:00 P.M. The audience sang “A- 
merica,” which was followed by a 
prayer by Rev. J. E. Barnes. PWe 
Moore High School, Elizabeth City, 
North Carolina. The Pledge of Alle- 
giance was led by Mr. C. B. Stewart. 
At this point Dr. S. D. Williams de- 
clared the Seventy-seventh Annual 
Convention of the North Carolina 
Teachers Association officially con- 
vened. 


After greetings from Dr. S. D. 
Williams, Mr. William H. Jones dis- 
tributed copies of the report by the 
Committee on Rules which were 
read by Mr. Jones. They were re- 
ceived and adopted. 


The report of the Credentials’ 
Committee was made by Mrs. Aud- 
rey G. Robinson. She announced 
that 392 delegates had registered 
by 3:00 P.M. Thursday. The recom- 
mendation in her report which dealt 
with the certification of dele- 
gates was received and adopted. The 
other recommendations were to be 
voted on in the Fourth General 
Session, after sufficient study. 


Executive Committee: The Exe- 
cutive Committee made the follow- 
ing recommendations to the NCTA 
Delegate Assembly : 


1. The Executive Committee 
recommends the adoption of the 
recommendations in the report of 
the special committee on Constitu- 
tional Amendments. The report was 
published in the March issue of the 
Newsletter. 


2. The Executive Committee re- 
commends in the light of prevailing 
trends in the NEA and forward 
moving state associations, all of 
which are called upon to provide 
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increased services and meet added 
costs due to inflation, that the 
membership dues in the North 
Carolina Teachers Association be 
made reasonably comparable and 
competitive. Based on the best a- 
vailable information and advice as 
to what an adequate membership 
fee would be to provide an adequate 
budget, the Executive Committee 
recommends the adoption of $8.00 
as membership dues in the North 
Carolina Teachers Association be- 
ginning with the fiscal year 1958- 
1959. 


3. The Executive Committee re- 
commends favorable consideration 
of the request coming from the 
Hammocks Board of Directors for 
a grant of three thousand dollars 
($3,000.00) to be appropriated from 
the Association’s current reserves. 


4. The Executive Committee re- 
commends that the 1959 Annual 
Convention of the North Carolina 
Teachers Association will meet in 
Raleigh, North Carolina, Thursday, 
Friday, and Saturday before Palm 
Sunday, 1959. 


Preliminary Report Of Resolutions 

Committee: 

Mr. Martin Luther Wilson, Chair- 
man of the committee on Resolu- 
tions, distributed copies of the re- 
solutions for study and made a pre- 
liminary report of same. 


Legislative Committee: Dr. James 
T. Taylor announced that the Legis- 
lative Committee had not had the 
opportunity to meet. He stated that 
the purpose of the committee was 
to work with the State Legislature 
to promote the general Welfare of 
all the children of North Carolina. 
He also stated that whatever was 
done would be in the interest of 
public education in North Carolina. 
Report of NEA Director: Mr. W. 
G. Byers, NEA Director, reported 
on the progress of his work in pro- 
motion of the NEA Program. He 
stressed the need of giving positive 
support to the NEA. 

He also discussed the NEA A- 
mendment to the Constitution that 
would be voted on in Cleveland 
Which would allow each state to 
elect its directors. He made it clear 
that the second affiliated state as- 
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sociations in the south would have 
few directors unless we had a large 
membership in the NEA. 


Hammocks Beach Corporation: 
Dr. Rudolph Jones made a report on 
the development of the Hammocks 
Beach Property. He distributed 
copies of his report to the delegate 
Assembly which included the de- 
velopment of the Hammocks Beach 
property, a proposed budget for 
the Hammocks Beach Corporation 
1958-59, and the Treasurer’s Report 
as of March 1958. A question and 
answer period followed the report 
made by Dr. Jones for the purpose 
of clarification. 


Report of the Budget Committee: 
The report of the Budget Commit- 
tee was made by Mr. W. R. Collins. 
Two budget proposals were present- 
ed to the delegate assembly namely: 
$7.00 and $8.00 budgets, along with 
a copy of the current budget based 
on $5.00. The $8.00 budget was re- 
commended for adoption by the 
Budget Committee. 


President Williams reminded the 
delegate assembly about the various 
committees holding open hearings 
on respective reports and recom- 
mendations, as a means of airing 
grievances and clearing up misun- 
derstandings. The time and place 
were announced for these commit- 
tees. 

After the presentation of plat- 
form guests the First General Ses- 
sion was adjourned. 


Second General Session 
Thursday, March 27, 1958 
7:30 P.M. 


Raleigh Memorial Auditorium 


Presiding: 

Mr; GC) J. Barber 

Vice President NCTA 

As a setting for the Second Gen- 
eral Session of the Convention there 
was a concert by the Raleigh 
Schools Orchestra under the direec- 
tion of Mrs. Joselyn Boulware. 

The convention session began at 
8:00 P.M. with the Flag Ceremony 
and Pledge of Allegiance by Mr. D. 
N. Howard and Boy Scouts, follow- 
ed by music by the Washington 
County Union School. 
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state Dues OF 64 NEA Affiliates 


State, Territorial, and Commonwealth Associations Affiliated With 


The National Education Association 


Data for graph taken from 1957-58 NEA Handbook, Pages 168-295 


State Association 
Affiliated with NEA 


Puerto Rico Teachers Association..............0000....0-..--.---- 


Nevada State Education Association 
California Teachers Association.. 
Montana Education Association 
Utah Education Association...... 
New Mexico Education Association.. 
Alaska Education Association.............. 
Colorado Education Association.. 
Minnesota Education Association...... 

Nebraska State Education Association. 





Arizona Education Association............... 
Hawaii Education Association................. 


Oregon Education Association........ 
Washington Education Association.. 
Kansas State Teachers Association... 
Illinois Education Association............ 
Indiana State Teachers Association.. 
Michigan E‘uecation Association... 
New Your State Teachers Associat 


Vermont Education Association............. 
Delaware State Education Association... 


Kentucky Education Association........... 


West Virginia Education Association......... 

Pennsylvania State Education Association... 
New Jersey Education Association......... 
Marvland State Teachers Association.. 
Louisiana Education Association........... 
Oklahoma Association of Teachers....... 


Oklahoma Eduestion Association... 
Florida Education Association......... 
Florida State Teachers Association.. 
Connecticut Education Association. 
Idaho Edneation Association.............. 
Iowa State Edueation Association. 


Louisiana Teachers Association............... 
New Hampshire Education Association............... 
South Dakota Education Association... 
Arkansas E“ucation Association_........... 
South Carolina Education Association 


Texas State Teachers Association... 
Wyoming Education Association... 


Tennessee Education Association... 
Ohio Edueation Association._.............. 


North Dakota Edneation Association... 
North Carolina Education Association............. 


Georgia Education Association.............. 


Arkansas Teachers Association 
Alabama Edneation Association 
Maine Teachers Association............. 
Alabama State Teachers Associatio 


Distreit of Columbia Education Association. 
Georgia Teachers and Education Association..... 
Massachusetts Teachers Association....... 
Mississinni Education Association........... 
ASSOCIATIO 
Rhode Island Institute of Instruction... 
Palmetto Education Association (S. C.).. 
Texas State Association of Teachers... 
Virginia Education Association............. 
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Virginia Teachers Association......... 
Wisconsin Education Association... 
Mississippi Teachers Association... 
Tennessee Education Congress......... 


Missouri State Teachers Association...... 


Rev. Samuel D. Rudder, Chaplain, 
Saint Augustine’s College, gave the 
invocation; greetings were extend- 
ed by Mr. W. H. Carper, City Man- 
ager of the City of Raleigh, repre- 
senting Mayor W. G. Enloe; Mr. 
Howard Cunningham, President 
Raleigh Unit NCTA, and Mrs. Vir- 
ginia K. Newell, President Raleigh 
Association of Classroom Teachers. 
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State Association Dues, 1957-58 
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Mrs. Esmeralda R. Hawkins of 
Booker T. Washington High School, 
Rocky Mount responded to the 
greetings. 

Mr. C. J. Barber presented Dr. S. 
D. Williams, President of the NCT- 
A, who gave remarks. He discussed 
many of the problems that teachers 
face including the problems that 
have arisen from the May 17, 1954 
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—_—  ———_ Median 


[7] Single fee or approximate 
average 


Sliding scale variation 
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Supreme Court decision. He stated 
that America was criticised for its 
weak educational system but much 
had to be done toward providing 
equipment and other facilities for 
operating first-class schools. 

Dr. Williams congratulated the 
teachers in our organization who 
have worked hard to educate the 
youth in spite of the difficulties they 
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have faced. He asked us to take a 
good look at our educational pro- 
gram and at our teaching and see 
that we do our best with what we 
have. He encouraged us to strive to 
get the facilities we need for train- 
ing our children, but he discouraged 
raising money in the schools on 
school time to purchase things 
which the taxes of a community 
should provide. The time spent in 
raising money during school time, 
could be better spent in teaching 
our children, said Dr. Williams. 


Following the remarks by presi- 
dent S. D. Williams, another enjoy- 
able musical rendition was given by 
the Washington County Union 
School. 


Dr. S. D. Williams introduced 
Mrs. Arnetta G. Wallace, President, 
Tennessee Education Congress, 
Nashville, Tennessee to deliver the 
keynote address of the evening. 
Mrs. Wallace pointed to five fronts 
on which educators may work in an 
effort to help the nation solve its 
major problems—keeping the peace 
with Russia and maintaining with 
dignity and integrity its position of 
world leadership. 


The fronts Mrs. Wallace discuss- 
ed were: citizenship, the federal 
community-urban renewal pro- 
gram, legislation, foreign relations, 
and the present crisis in education 
brought about by sputnik. 


In connection with citizenship, 
she said that the wise and proper 
use of the ballot box is the most 
potent factor toward a solution of 
desegregation in the schools and 
teachers should set the example by 
registering and voting. 


The community-urban renewal 
program of the Federal Govern- 
ment too often means the razing 
of one slum and the creation of 
another. She said Negro homes are 
often torn down for multiple hous- 
ing projects for the other racial 
group and no thought or planning 
is given to the displaced. They often 
move to another part of town and 
another slum is created, she said. 


Educators have an obligation to 
ask searching questions of the local 
housing authorities about this at 
the time they apply for community- 
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urban. renewal funds, Mrs. Wallace 
said. 

In discussing the U. 8. Supreme 
Court’s desegregation decree, she 
touched on the various “ridiculous”’ 
laws that have sprung up in an 
effort to circumvent the decree. 
She said she felt the decree would 
stand because it is right. 


In face of the present crisis in 
education induced by sputnik, she 
urged educators to keep their heads 
and keep to the middle of the road. 

After the announcements, an- 
other musical selection was render- 
ed by the Washington County 
Union School. 

Following the introduction of the 
platform guests, the second General 
Session adjourned. 


Third General Session 
Friday, March 28, 1958 
7:30 P.M. 

Ligon High School-Auditorium 
Presiding: 

Dr. S. D. Williams 

President NCTA 

As a setting for the Third Gen- 
eral Session of the Convention, a 
half hour band concert was given 
by the Ligon High School Band, 
under the direction of Mr. J. L. Ed- 
wards. 

The convention session began at 
8:00 P.M. A choral rendition was 
presented by the Ligon High school 
advanced Chorus, under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. E. M. M. Kelly followed 
by the Pledge of Allegiance and 
Introduction of Platform Guests. 

Following the presentation of 
platform guests, another delightful 
musical rendition was given by the 
Advanced Mixed Chorus of Ligon 
High School. 

The announcements were made 
by Dr. 8S. D. Williams after which 
another musical rendition was giv- 
en. 

The Guest Speaker of the eve- 
ning, Hon. E. Frederick Morrow, 
Aide to the President of the United 
States, Washington, D. C., was in- 
troduced and presented by Mr. J. 
R. Larkins, North Carolina Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare. 

Dr. Morrow gave us a very dyn- 
amic address. He emphasized the 
following points: 

1. A need for high excellence and 
performance in this space age. 

2. Need of a school program that 
will develop an adequate supply of 
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leaders, thinkers, and creators who 
in turn will lift the level of total 
performance and total welfare of 
our people. 

3. Need of a growing pool of ed- 
ucated man power. 

4. Need of the most competent 
and equipped leaders because the 
world is calling for scholars. © 

Speaking of scholars, Dr. Morrow 
said there is no longer a place for 
non-prepared teachers in this com- 
petitive world. He stated that the 
quality of some teaching had lower- 
ed the quality of the schools which 
had caused the schools to turn out 
very ordinary students. 

Dr. Morrow said that the very 
essence of integration is competi- 
tion, for out of competition comes 
the best. From now on any Negro 
boy or girl who aspires to anything 
of consequence in the United States, 
can expect ruthless and rugged 
competition. 

He stressed the point that teach- 
ers should emphasize, and demand 
from our students the mastery of 
our native tongue-the English lan- 
guage because they can neither 
learn, contribute, nor demand, until 
they understand and speak English 
with accepted clarity. 

In his final remarks Dr. Morrow 
discussed the autobiography of 
Tenzing of Mt. Everest, one of the 
two first to climb that mountain. 
When the storms came sometime 
during the early morning hours and 
the rocks would fall, fear would 
grip this brave man but he would 
be consoled by the words of a com- 
panion, “that it was the way dawn 
comes in the mountains.” 

He ended his speech by saying, 
we are harassed by oppression by 
those who have deprived us of first 
class citizenship but this is the way 
dawn comes in these mountains of 
first class citizenship. 

After a few remarks by the presi- 
dent the Third General Session ad- 
journed. 


Fourth General Session 
Saturday, March 29, 1958 
Ligon High School 

Presiding 

Dr. S. D. Williams 

President NCTA 

The Fourth General Session of 
the Seventy-seventh Annual Con- 
vention of the North Carolina 
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Teachers Association met March 
29, 1958 in the Ligon High School 
auditorium, Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina at 10:30 A.M. 

The Necrology Committee made 
its report, in the form of a very im- 
‘pressive Candle Light ceremony 
as a tribute to those NCTA mem- 
bers who had departed this life 
during the Convention year. After 
the reading by Mrs. Victoria Moore 
a very appropriate solo was sung 
by Mrs. Hortense Flemming en- 
titled “Largo.” 

The report of the Credentials 
Committee was made by Mrs. Aud- 
rey G. Robinson. It was received 
and adopted. She announced that 
709 delegates had registered prior 
to Saturday. 

Dr. Nelson H. Harris, Treasurer, 
submitted a progress report show- 
ing expenditures for the fiscal year 
as of March 1958. The report shows 
a cash balance as of March 24, 1958 
of $30,155.33 and total special as- 
sets of $11,869.90. The report was 
received and adopted. 

Dr. W. L. Greene, Executive Sec- 
retary, submitted a financial state- 
ment as of March 24, 1958 which 
shows a cash balance as of March 
24, 1958 of $31,389.65. (The Execu- 
tive Secretary’s balance of $1,234.- 
32 had not been received by the 
Treasurer when his report was 
made). The report was received and 
adopted. 

Mr. William Jones re-read the 
report of the Committee on Rules. 
The report was received and adopt- 
ed. 

Each item of the Executive Com- 
mittee’s Report was acted upon sep- 
arately. It was moved by Mr. H. V. 
Brown and properly seconded that 
the Convention adopt the recom- 
mendations in the report of the 
special committee on Constitutional 
Amendments, which were recom- 
mended for adoption by the Execu- 
tive Committee. It was carried. 

The recommendation concerning 
the budget for 1958-59 was deferred 
until the report of the Budget Com- 
mittee. The recommendation con- 
cerning the request from the Ham- 
mocks Board of Directors for a 
grant of three thousand dollars, 
($3,000.00) was also deferred until 
the report of the Budget Commit- 
tee. 

The recommendation concerning 
the 1959 annual convention of the 
North Carolina Teachers Associa- 
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tion was deferred until the report 
of the “Time and Place” Committee. 


The report of the NEA Director 
was made by Mr. W. I. Morris who 
was representing Mr. W. G. Byers. 
It was the common consent of the 
group that copies of Mr. Byers re- 
port be sent to the counties, with 
the necessary corrections. 

Mr. W. I. Morris also submitted a 
mimeographed report of his activi- 
ties in connection with NCTA—NE- 
A. 
The final report of the Resolu- 
tions Committee was made by Mr. 
Martin Luther Wilson. It was mov- 
ed by Mr. J. A. Tarpley and proper- 
ly seconded that the convention a- 
dopt the report of the Resolutions 
Committee in its entirety. It was 
carried. 

It was moved by Dr. James Tay- 
lor and properly seconded that the 
NCTA will go on record that it 
opposes the NEA proposed amend- 
ment which would permit the elec- 
tion of NEA directors by the states. 
The delegates of the NCTA will be 
instructed to vote against it. It was 
carried. 

Prior to a motion for adoption of 
a budget, the persons who request- 
ed increased dues for their depart- 
ments were allowed two minutes to 
discuss why they submitted re- 
quests for increased dues to the 
Budget Committee. 

In the remarks made by Dr. J. W. 
Seabrook, he stated that a member 
or members of the Hammocks 
Beach Board should appear at each 
district meeting to give the facts 
about the Hammocks Beach Pro- 
ject. The deed should also be read 
to the members of the districts and, 
he stated that reasons why it is 
necessary to draw from the treas- 
ury of the NCTA, to help finance 
the Hammocks Beach Project, 
should be explained. 

After the discussion from mem- 
bers of the different departments, 
it was moved by Mr. W. R. Collins 
and seconded by Mr. H. V. Brown 
that the Convention adopt the $8.00 
budget. 

The debate on the budget had 
consumed so much time, that Mr. 
A. H. Anderson made a privileged 
motion that further debate on the 
budget be limited to not more than 
twenty additional minutes. It was 
properly seconded and carried. 
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The majority of teachers voted 
against an $8.00 budget. 

The motion made to adopt a $7.00 
budget was not carried. 

It was moved by Mr. James E. 
Byers and properly seconded that 
the NCTA Convention adopt a $5.00 
budget for 1958-59. It was carried. 

A motion was made to assess our- 
selves of $1.00 each for the Execu- 
tive Committee to use for two pur- 
poses: 1. Hammocks Beach dona- 
tion. 2. Classroom teacher promo- 
tion. It was not carried. 

The motion made to take from 
the reserve fund the money needed 
for classroom teacher promotion 
was not carried. 

It was moved by Dr. 8. E. Duncan 
and properly seconded that we give 
three thousand dollars ($3,000.00) 
from the current reserve to the 
Hammocks. It was carried. 

It was moved and carried that 
we have our annual NCTA Conven- 
tion at Raleigh Thursday, Friday 
and Saturday before Palm Sunday 
1959. 

The report of the Elections and 
Canvassing Committee was made 
by Mr. J. E. Wilson. It was received 
and adopted. 

The following officers were elect- 
ed: 

President ............ Mr. C. J. Barber 

Vice President 

Mr. James A. Harper 

Recording Secretary 

Mrs. Geneva J. Bowe 
Treasurer.._..... Dr. Nelson H. Harris 

Members elected to the Execu- 
tive Committee are: 

Mr. W. M. Daniels 

Miss Chestie McKnight 

Dr. LaFayette Parker 

As a result of the Legislative 
Committee Meeting held during the 
Convention, Dr. James T. Taylor 
made a motion, which was properly 
seconded, that the NCTA be au- 
thorized to make contacts with the 
State Board of Education (or pro- 
per officials) and request that the 
Negro State Educational Personnel 
be housed in the Education Build- 
ing which will lend dignity to their 
office. It was carried. 

Officers were installed by Dr. J. 
W. Seabrook. After which the meet- 
ing adjourned. 

Dr. S. D. Williams, 
President 

Geneva J. Bowe, 
Recording Secretary 
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Election Report 
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C. J. Barber 
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FEDERAL SUPPORT FOR AMERICAN EDUCATION 


Almost exactly two months after the 
National Education Association unveiled 
its legislative program to increase teach- 
er Salaries and speed school construction, 
Representative Lee Metcalf (D-Mont.) 
introduced HR 10763 in the House of 
Representatives. Mr. Metcalf is an im- 
portant member of the House Committee 
on Education and Labor. 


Senator James EH. Murray (D-Mont.) 
introduced the identical bill as S 3311. 
Co-sponsors are Senators John S. Cooper 
(R-Ky.), Wayne Morse (D-Ore.), Pat 
McNamara (D-Mich.), William Langer 
(R-N. Dak.), W. G. Magnuson (D-Wash- 
ington), T. C. Hennings, Jr. (D-Mo.), 
and R. L. Neuberger (D-Ore.). 


The language of a proposed law often 
is a forbidding thing. In part this is 
true for the NEA-sponsored legislation, 
but the “Findings and Purpose’’ of the 
proposed Murray-Metcalf bill can well 
speak for themselves: 


“The Congress finds that despite sus- 
tained and vigorous efforts by the states 
and local communities, which have in- 
creased current school construction to 
an unprecedentel level, and have like- 
wise increased expenditures for teachers’ 
salaries, there is still a serious national 
shortage of classrooms and of teachers 
requiring emergency action on the part 
of the Federal Government. The limited 
financial resources available to many 
communities are not adequate to sup- 
port construction programs of sufficient 
size to eliminate their classroom short- 
ages, and practically all communities 
are faced with the problem of providing 
reasonable compensation to their grow- 
ing numbers of teachers. While the Con- 
gress recognizes that responsibility for 
providing adequate school facilities and 
teaching staff lies primarily with the 
states and local communities, the nation- 
al interest requires that the Federal 
Government assist state and local gov- 
ernments in solving these pressing prob- 
lems. It is the purpose of this Act to 
provide Federal financial assistance on 
a grant basis to help meet the problems 
of inadequate facilities and inadequate 
teachers’ salaries.’’ 


Members of the NEA Division of Leg- 
islation and NEA attorneys were active 
in the preparation of this bill, and it is 
not surprising that HR 10763 and § 3311 
closely reflect NEA policies and would 
go far to overcome educational short- 
comings in the U.S. It authorizes: 


1958-59—$ 25 multiplied by school- 
age population —- approximately $1. 
billion. 


| (Mrs. Tregilgas is vice chairman of 
the NEA Legislative Commission. She 
teaches sixth grade in Compton, Cali- 
fornia. ) 
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1959-60—-$ 50 multiplied by school- 


age population — approximately $2. 
billion. 
1960-61—$ 75 multiplied by school- 
age population —- approximately $3. 
billion. 
1961-62—$100 multiplied by school- 
age population —— approximately $4. 
billion. 


For North Carolina, -the proportionate 
share of these funds would be $31,659,- 
000 in 1958, rising to $135,999,000 in 
1961. For North Carolina to qualify for 
this allocation, it is necessary that it 
maintain state and local support for 
school financing at a rate equal to the 
national effort. 





Based on the assumptions explain- 
ed in this article, the average teacher 
in North Carolina could receive an 
additional $533 in 1958-59, rising 
to approximately $2000 in 1961-62. 





State and national effort have been de- 
fined in the NEA-sponsored teacher 
salary and school construction bill. In 
practice, each state will be required to 
keep its effort index at or above the 
national effort index. This will be based 
on the ratio between current expenditure 
per child in average daily attendance in 
public schools and the income per child 
(age 5-17 inclusive, determined by U.S. 
Census). $3311 requires no matching 
of funds. It permits North Carolina to 
spend all of its allocation for teacher 
salaries or for school construction. North 
Carolina is free to divide its allocation 
between teacher salaries and school con- 
struction and basic instructional equip- 
ment, as determined by the chief state 
school officer of North Carolina. 


As usual, the proposed bill provides 
assurance against federal interference 
in the schools: 


“Tn the administration of this Act, no 
department, agency, officer, or employee 
of the United States shall exercise any 
direction, supervision, or control over 
the personnel, curriculum, or program 
of instruction of any school or school 
system.” 


Two days after the bill was introduced 
in the House, NEA Executive Secretary 
William G. Carr appeared before the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare to testify on the educational 
needs of the nation. With Senator Lister 
Hill (D-Ala.) in the chair, Dr. Carr 
explained: 

“Perhaps the clearest and most direct 
approach in explaining the need for a 
program that would strengthen the en- 
tire financial structure of public elemen- 
tary and secondary education is to ex- 


_ amine some of the possible effects of the 


NEA proposal. It is designed to permit 
the state and local school systems maxi- 
mum discretion in how, and for what, 
the federal allocations could be spent. 


The 


« , . It might be reasonable to as- 
sume... the same ratio between salaries 
of instructional staff members and class- 
room construction as the state and local 
school systems are now expending... 
Since information is not available on 
expenditures for instructional equip- 
ment, it might be assumed rather arbit- 
rarily that 5% of the federal allotment 
to the states would be spent for the 
purchase of basic instructional equip- 
ment. On the basis of these two assump- 
tions, 65% of the funds allocated to the 
state education agencies would be ex- 
pended to increase teachers’ salaries, 
30% would be spent for the construction 
of classrooms, and 5% would be spent 
for basic instructional equipment. This 
is not a forecast of how states would 
spend their allocations, or a prescription 
of how they should spend them if the 
NEA program were enacted; these data 
are merely examples of what the funds 
could purchase.”’ 


For North Carolina in 1958 this could 
mean $20,578,000 for teacher salaries, 
$9,498,000 for construction, and $1,583,- 
000 for equipment. By 1961 these fig- 
ures should quadruple, adjusted for 
changes in population. 


Dr. Carr’s testimony underlined the 
fact that this proposed legislation is a 
long-range proposal. While the NEA 
heartily endorses the Murray-Metcalf 
bill, it also is interested in other educa- 
tion bills which are receiving consider- 
able attention throughout the country 
and Washington. In short, the NEA 
and NCTA take this stand: 


*Federal scholarships and fellowships 
should be made available to capable high 
school graduates who would otherwise 
find it financially difficult to attend 
college. 


*Funds should be made available to 
encourage the state education agencies 
to expand their educational services to 
local school systems. 


*Rederal assistance for such clearly 
useful programs as vocational education, 
library services, school lunches, and aid 
to federally affected areas should not be 
reduced or terminated until it can be 
demonstrated that the need can and will 
be met from other sources. 


*Legislation should be passed to pro- 
vide tax equity for teachers who spend 
their own money to improve professional 
competence. 


The most crucial part of the NEA 
program, however, lies in the Murray- 
Metcalf program. As Dr. Carr put it in 
his testimony: 


“The NEA firmly believes that mea- 
sures of the magnitude included in these 
bills represent the minimum steps re- 
quired to strengthen public education 
at this time.” 
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Report OF The Resolutions Committee 


Whereas, we, ie teachers of the 
North Carolina Teachers Associa- 
tion, recognize that as American 
citizens and public servants we 
should be cognizant of local, state, 
and national developments as they 
concern public school education, and 

Whereas, the Pearsall Plan and 
related plans of similar design were 
deliberately formulated to circum- 
vent the United States Supreme 
Court Decision of May, 1954, and 

Whereas, such attempts on the 
part of some Southern states to per- 
petuate racial segregation in the 
public schools is inimical to demo- 
cratic principals and are also de- 
fiant to the supreme law of the 
land, and 

Whereas, a vast majority of the 
states of the Union for many years 
maintained integrated schools and 
do not condone such defiance, and 

Whereas, the United States is 
losing prestige in the eyes of other 
nations because of this failure on 
the part of some states to recog- 
nize and abide by the Supreme 
Court Decision of May, 1954, 

BE IT RESOLVED: That the 
North Carolina Teachers Associa- 
tion go on record as favoring full 
compliance with the letter and 
spirit of the Supreme Court Deci- 
sion of May, 1954. 


Il 

Whereas, tenure and fringe bene- 
fits are conducive to teacher se- 
curity, and 

Whereas, the Continuing C0 n- 
tract Law has been removed from 
the statutes of North Carolina, and 

Whereas, present school law 
makes no provisions for sick leave, 

BE IT RESOLVED: That action 
be taken by the North Carolina 
Teachers Association to see that 
appropriate consideration and study 
be given this matter which will 
lead to legislative enactment pro- 
viding this type of security for 
teachers, and we urge further that 
the Legislative Committee of the 
North Carolina Teachers Associa- 
tion continue activity in this area. 

iil 

Whereas, the cost of living has 
increased, and professional stand- 
ards must be maintained in spite 
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of State’s rank in the lowest quar- 
tile as to salaries paid to school 
personnel, and 

Whereas, it is deemed undesir- 
able to lose our better prepared 
teachers to states offering more 
attractive salaries, 

BE IT RESOLVED: That the 
Legislative committee of the North 
Carolina Teachers Association take 
these facts into consideration and 
make the appropriate recommenda- 
tions through the proper channels 
for an increase in salaries for 
teachers and other school person- 
nel. 


IV 

Whereas, the cost of living is 
constantly rising for individuals, 
and operational expenses are on the 
increase for organizations, and 

Whereas, such factors are indica- 
tive of the decided need for budget 
study worthy of an expanding or- 
ganization envisioning progress 
commensurate with the changing 
times, 

BE IT RESOLVED: That an in- 
crease in membership dues of the 
North Carolina Teachers Associa- 
tion is timely, and further 

BE IT RESOLVED: That the 
Budget Committee of North Caro- 
lina Teachers Association will take 
under consideration such increases 
and recommend this matter 
through appropriate channels to the 
Delegated Assembly of this, the 
Seventy-seventh Annual Conven- 
tion of the North Carolina Teachers 
Association. 

Vv 

Whereas, the North Carolina 
Teachers Association believes that 
every teacher has the right and ob- 
ligation to be an active, informed 
citizen with an intelligent concern 
for the selection of competent pub- 
lic officials, for the issues that are 
before the voters, and for the de- 
cisions that are made by govern- 
ment at local, state and national 
levels, 

BE IT RESOLVED: That we 
urge all local associations to further 
the program of the Citizenship 
Committee of the Association to 
the end that every teacher may be- 
come an active participant in gov- 
ernment and a regular voter at the 
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polls. We urge employing school 
boards, and administrators who are 
members of North Carolina Teach- 
ers Association, to aid in securing 
these rights for teachers under 
their supervision. 

VI 

Whereas, many state boards and 
commissions are appointed wherein 
Negroes are not included in the 
membership, and 

Whereas, some of these boards 
have adjunctive advisory commit- 
tees made up of Negroes, and 

Whereas, there are Negroes in 
the state who are fully qualified to 
hold membership on the _ policy- 
making level on all of these boards 
of commissions, 

BE IT RESOLVED: That the 
Governor of North Carolina and 
other state and local government 
officials who are charged with the 
responsibility of appointing mem- 
bers to state and local boards and 
commissions be urged to discontin- 
ue the practice of appointing so- 
called “advisory committees” com- 
posed of Negroes and that they be 
urged, rather to appoint qualified 
Negroes as members of all boards 
or commissions at the policy-mak- 
ing level. 

VII 

Whereas, the President of the 
United States and the Secretary of 
Health Education and Welfare 
have shown that there is a great 
need for the appropriation of 
Federal funds to assist in school 
construction, and 

Whereas, there are many coun- 
ties and cities in North Carolina 
which are unable to build adequate 
facilities for our fast growing 
school population, 

BE IT RESOLVED: That the of- 
ficers of the North Carolina Teach- 
ers Association contact legislators 
on the state and national levels to 
encourage the enactment of legis- 
lation to provide Federal funds for 
school construction. 

Vill 

BE IT RESOLVED: That all 
members of our association lend full 
financial and moral support to the 
National Education Association, 
the American Teachers Association, 
and the National Association for 

(Continued on page 20) 
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CONSTITUTION 


of the North Carolina Teachers Association 


As amended by 70th, 71st, 72nd, 73rd and 74th Annual 
Conventions. 
Article I- Name 

The name of this organization shall be the North Carolina 
Teachers Association. 

Article Il - Purpose 

The purpose of this Association shall be: 

(a) To encourage the attainment of the highest profes- 
sional and educational standards of its members and 
for the people of North Carolina. 

To foster sentiment favorable to the growth, devel- 

opment, and improvement of education in North Caro- 

lina and seek to establish the North Carolina Teachers 

Association as an integral part of the recognized 

educational forces of North Carolina. 

(c) To cooperate with other educational, professional and 
other civic organizations and agencies whose object- 
ives and purposes are similar to the objectives and 
purposes of this Association. 


Article III - General Officers 


SECTION 1. The General Officers of the Association 
shall be the president of the Association, the vice president, 
the recording secretary, the treasurer, and the executive 
secretary. The officers shall be installed as officers-elect at 
the time of the meeting in which they are elected, but they 
shall not assume active responsibility in office until the next 
ensuing fiscal year, and their terms shall be co-terminus 
with the fiscal year except as otherwise herein provided. 
The annual convention of the Association may authorize 
such non-constitutional officers and committees as the an- 
nual convention may find to be necessary or desirable from 
time to time. 

SEC. 2. The duties of the officers shall be the usual 
duties of the respective officers and such other duties as 
the Association may prescribe. 

SEC. 3. The Treasurer of the Association and any others 
who may be responsible for handling the funds of the Associ- 
ation shall give bond in such sum as the responsible officers 
of the Association shall decide. 

SEC. 4. The president of the Association shall be elected 
for a term of two years and shall not succeed himself. The 
vice president shall be elected for a term of two years. 

In case the office of president is made vacant before the 
regular and full expiration of time of the elected president, 
the vice president shall serve as the acting president until 
the next annual convention. In case of a vacancy in the office 
of president and vice president the executive secretary shall 
call a meeting of the Executive Committee, hereinafter pro- 
vided for, and the Executive Committee shall select some 
one from its own membership to act as president until the 
next annual meeting of the Association at which time a 
regular election shall be concluded. 


(b) 


Article IV - Executive Committee 


SECTION 1. There shall be an Executive Committee 
composed of the following: The president of the Association, 
the vice president, the recording secretary, the treasurer, 
the president of each of the district associations, any NEA 
Directors for North Carolina who hold membership in the 
Association, and nine other persons elected by the Associa- 
tion. The term of membership on the Executive Committee 
for the president and vice president shall be as described in 
Article III, Section 4, except that each president shall remain 
a member of the Executive Committee for two consecutive 
years immediately following the expiration of his term as 
president of the Association. The recording secretary and 
the treasurer shall be elected to serve for two-year terms. 
The nine other members elected by the Association shall 
serve for three-year terms so staggered that three will be 
elected each year.’ 

A person may be re-elected to membership on the Execu- 


tive Committee to succeed himself for as many terms as 
the Association may see fit to re-elect him. 
18 The 


SEC. 2. The president of the Association shall be 
chairman of the Executive Committee. The Executive Com- 
mittee shall have the powers herein stated for it, shall act 
as a general Advisory Committee for the Association, shall 
have entire charge of the affairs of the Association during 
the recess between annual conventions subject to limitations 
in Section 6 of this article and shall determine general 
plans for each succeeding annual convention. The Executive 
Committee shall hold at least one meeting during the recess 
between conventions and shall have authority to transact 
such business for the Association as it may consider neces- 
sary for the good of the Association. The expenses of the 
Executive Committee meetings shall be paid by the Associa- 
tion. The Executive Committee shall have no power to 
nulify nor alter any decisions of the Association in Con- 
vention assembled. 

SEC. 3. The executive secretary shall be appointed by 
the Executive Committee and shall be continued in office 
as long as his services are satisfactory. The Executive Com- 
mittee shall supervise and direct the work of the executive 
secretary. 

SEC. 4. The Executive Committee shall employ a certi- 
fied public accountant to audit the books and financial 
records of the executive secretary and treasurer at least 
once each year. The report of the audit must be published 
in the official organ of the Association. 

SEC. 5. The Executive Committee shall submit to the 
Association a budget for the fiscal year following each an- 
nual convention. The budget submitted shall indicate the 
estimated income and expenses for the incoming year. No 
money shall be appropriated from the treasury until the 
same has been considered by the Executive Committee and 
their report of the same presented to and approved by the 
Association. 

SEC. 6. The Executive Committee shall not haye power 
either to acquire or dispose of real estate for the Association 
except upon special authorization by written resolution of 
the Annual Convention in which case the Executive Com- 
mittee shall be limited strictly to the terms of such written 
resolution. 


Article V - Membership 


SECTION 1. Membership in this Association shall be 
composed of teachers and others engaged in educational work 
in North Carolina. 

SEC. 2. <A local unit of the North Carolina Teachers 
Association may be organized in any county or city adminis- 
trative unit of the public schools of North Carolina, provided 
that two or more administrative units of less than fifty-one 
potential members may organize a combined local unit. 
Not more than one local unit may be organized in any one 
administrative unit of the public schools of North Carolina 
unless special permission is granted by the Executive Com- 
mittee for such temporary organization as may be deemed 
necessary because of recognized local hardships. A local 
unit may also be organized in any boarding school or college 
—public or private—in North Carolina. Not more than one 
local unit may be organized in any one boarding school or 
college.2 

Article VI - Voting 

SECTION 1. Voting in the business sessions of the 
Association shall be by delegated assembly, except that all 
general officers, members of the Executive Committee, and 
former presidents of the Association shall have the right 
to vote in all business sessions. All members of the Associa- 
tion shall have the privilege of voting for elective officers of 
the Association either at the annual convention or in the 
local units as the Association may prescribe under Section 4 
of this article and shall have the privilege of participation in 
discussions in the business sessions of the Association sub- 
ject to the rule of the delegate assembly.3 

Former members of the North Carolina Teachers Associa- 
tion who have retired, through regular channels as pro- 
vided by the North Carolina Teachers and State Employees 
Retirement System or similar Retirement Systems, shall 
be eligible for membership as ‘Retired Members’, upon 
payment annually of a nominal membership fee set by the 
Executive Committee. Retired members shall have all 
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privileges pertaining to membership, except the right to 
hold elective office in the Association or its district organiza- 
tions.4 


SEC. 2. The president shall appoint a committee on 
credentials. The duty of the Credentials Committee shall 
be to examine and approve the names of persons sent in 
from the respective local units as delegates. The Credentials 
Committee shall exercise authority in approving or disap- 
proving names of persons submitted as delegates, subject 
to final action by the Association in all cases of protest. 
The Credentials Committee shall base its approval or dis- 
approval on such factors as: Whether the person was, at 
the time of being named, a member of the Association; 
whether the list was submitted within the time limits pre- 
scribed in Article VI, Section 4 below; the validity of the 
persons submitting the list of names; and the number of 
delegates to which the local unit is entitled. 


SEC. 3. A local unit may delegate some one or more of 
its members to represent the unit in the general business 
sessions of the Association as provided for in Section 4 be- 
low. In providing for this representation each unit shall be 
entitled to one representative or delegate for each ten or 
major fraction of ten members belonging to the local unit, 
provided any administrative unit, private boarding school, 
or college having fewer than ten members will be privileged 
to have one delegate. A delegate or representative from a 
local unit must be in good financial standing as a member 
of the Association before being delegated to represent his 
local unit. 


SEC. 4. In order to exercise the privilege of being repre- 
sented in the business session of the Association by represent- 
ative delegates a local unit must file with the Executive Secre- 
tary of the Association a complete roster of its local member- 
ship. There must also be filed with the Executive Secretary a 
statement certifying the names of the person or persons on 
the roster that the local unit has chosen as its official dele- 
gates. Only one person may be chosen asa delegate for each 
ten or major fraction of ten members on the roster, except as 
herein provided for in Section 3. The membership roster and 
the statement certifying the names of the chosen delegates 
must be signed by the president and the secretary of the 
local unit. The mailing of the roster of members financial 
with the Association must be made to the Executive Secre- 
tary sixty days before the opening date of the annual con- 
vention. The certified statement of delegates must bear 
postmark indicating that it was mailed to the Executive 
Secretary at least seventy-two hours before the opening 
program of the annual convention. The Credentials Com- 
mittee shall not approve representatives or delegates from a 
local unit if its list of certified delegates is submitted later 
than the time herein specified.5 


Article VII - Membership Dues 


The annual membership dues shall be an amount deter- 
mined by the Executive Committee and approved by the 
Association in business session at the annual convention. 
Membership dues may be paid through local unit organiza- 
tion or may be sent direct to the executive secretary. 


Article VIII - Time and Place 


The time and place of the meeting of the Association for 
the annual convention shall be decided upon in one of the 
business sessions of the Association. In case of an emer- 
gency, or in case no decision is settled upon in the business 
session, then the Executive Committee shall act for the 
Association in deciding upon the time and place of the next 
annual convention. 


Article IX - Elections Committee 


SECTION 1. A Committee on Elections shall be estab- 
lished as herein described below. This Committee shall be 
charged with the responsibility of working out necessary 
and satisfactory plans for the holding of elections. The 
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plans proposed by the committee shall be subject to the 
approval of the Executive Committee. The committee shall 
provide that: 


(a) Hach district during its annual meeting shall nomi- 
nate one candidate for each elective office in the North 
Carolina Teachers Association becoming vacant at the end 
of the convention year. The names of all candidates or 
persons nominated through district conventions for office 
shall be filed with the Executive Secretary at least ninety 
days before the opening date of the annual convention.é6 


(b) The names of all nominees that are to appear on the 
final ballots be announced and publicized at a time, in a 
manner, and to an extent considered satisfactory by the 
Executive Committee. 


SEC. 2. The Committee on Elections shall be composed 
of two persons from and elected by each of the respective 
districts at the time of their annual district meetings. The 
president of the Association, with the approval of the 
Executive Committee, shall also appoint additional persons 
to the committee, provided that the number so appointed 
shall not exceed fifty per cent of the number elected by the 
district associations. 


SEC. 3. The persons elected to serve on the Committee 
on Elections shall serve for a period of one convention year 
or until their successors are elected. 


SEC. 4. The president of the Association shall convene 
the Committee on Elections for its initial meeting. The 
committee shall elect its chairman from its own member- 
ship and otherwise organize itself for carrying on its work. 


SEC. 5. The Committee on Elections shall prepare a 
printed or otherwise written ballot for all members of the 
Association. The polls for voting shall be open from 10:00 
a.m. to 6:00 p.m. on the day before the last day of the 
Annual Convention, unless voting in the local units is pro- 
vided. All candidates shall have the privilege of being pre- 
sent and having representatives at the polling place and at 
the counting of the ballots. The ballot box or boxes shall 
be opened for counting of ballots and the ballots shall be 
counted at the polling place starting at 6:01 p.m. on the 
day before the last day of the Annual Convention; and the 
Committee on Elections shall report the results to the Con- 
vention at a time on the last day of the Annual Convention 
to be annuonced in open meeting on the day before the last 
day of such Convention. 


Article X - Nominating Committee 


SECTION 1. A Committee on Nominations shall be 
established. They shall be elected, appointed, and convened 
in such manner and consist of the same number as herein 
above prescribed for the Committee on Elections. 


SEC. 2. The Committee on Nominations shall secure a 
copy of the candidates for office as filed with the Executive 
Secretary. From this list they shall select by ballot two 
nominees for each office in which there is a vacancy. In the 
event that any nominee or nominees become incapacitated 
or disqualified, for any reason whatsoever, the district 
executive committees shall have the power and full author- 
ity to substitute another person or persons to fill such 
vacancy, provided that the list of nominees submitted by 
the district conventions be exhausted before any other 
procedure is taken. 


SEC. 3. The Committee on Nominations. shall be 
charged with the working out of other details of plans inci- 
dent to the preparation of the ballot to be used in each 
election. All plans worked out by the Committee on Nomi- 
nations shall be subject to the approval of the Executive 
Committee. 


Article XI - Professional Organization 


The Executive Committee shall provide for organization 
of the Association into divisions for promotion of profes- 
sional activities. These divisions may be added to or changed 
upon the recommendation of the Executive Committee. 
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Article XII - District Associations 

AS many district associations may be set up as recom- 
mended by the Executive Committee and approved by the 
Association. District associations may formulate their own 
constitutions and by-laws so long as they do not conflict 
with the constitution of the State Association. Hach district 
must file a copy of its constitution and by-laws with the 
Executive Committee for approval before the district shall 
be authorized to function as a sub-division of the State 
Association. 


Article XJII - Quorum 


Fifty per cent of the officers plus a majority of the regis- 
tered delegates at the Association shall constitute a quorum. 
For Executive Committee meetings, at least fifty per cent of 
the committee members must be present to conduct any 
official business. At any time when it becomes necessary 
to submit a matter to the vote of local unit delegates for a 
decision, then a majority of the registered local units at a 
given convention must be represented. 

Article XIV - Amendments 

Proposed amendments to this constitution must be offered 

in writing to the Executive Secretary at least 60 days before 


the annual meeting. The Executive Secretary shall mail 
all such proposed amendments to each local unit secretary 
and publish same in the official organ of the Association. 
The Executive Committee shall report all such proposed 
amendments, with their recommendations, to the Association 
not later than the day before the vote is to be taken. A 
proposed amendment, when approved by two-thirds of the 
voting members present, shall become a part of this consti- 
tution.7 
Article XV - Parliamentary Procedure 
The latest edition of Roberts Rules of Order shall be the 
guide in any other parliamentary procedures not already 
specifically outlined in this constitution. 
(Adopted at the 68th Annual Convention 
April 14 - 16, 1949 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
Effective 6 p.m., April 16, 1949.) 


1 As amended by 74th Annual Convention. 
2 As amended by 73rd Annual Convention. 
® As amended by 70th Annual Convention. 
+ As amended by 71st Annual Convention. 
5 As amended by 72nd Annual Convention. 
® As amended by 70th Annual Convention 
mittee interpretation). 
7 As amended by 70th Annual Convention. 


(approval of Executive Com- 
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RESOLUTIONS—(Cont. from page 17) 
the Advancement of Colored People 
in their efforts to make the bene- 
fits of American democracy avail- 
able to all citizens without restraint 
or discrimination. 


IX 
Whereas, the capable President 
of our Association, Dr. S. D. Will- 
iams, has given unselfishly of his 
time, talents, and energies to the 


end that the Association has enjoy- 
ed continuous progress during his 
administration, and 

Whereas, he has perpetuated the 
dignity of his high position and has 
won the esteem and respect of the 
teachers of North Carolina, 


BE IT RESOLVED: That the 
North Carolina Teachers Associa- 
tion extend to Dr. Williams a rising 
vote of thanks for his valuable ser- 





vices to the Association during his 
administration now coming to a 
close. 


xX 


The North Carolina Teachers As- 
sociation expresses its deep appreci- 
ation to President S. D. Williams, 
to all members of the Planning 
Committee, to Secretary W. L. 


Greene and his associates, to the 
(Continued on next page) 
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NO PAYMENTS ARE REQUIRED IN 
JUNE, JULY, and AUGUST 


THE HOOD SYSTEM 
INDUSTRIAL BANK 


122 South Salisbury Street 
RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 
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TEACHERS WANTED 


for 
SUMMER VACATION EMPLOYMENT 


Exceptional opportunity open for ambitious 
teachers and principals to capitalize on your 
school experience by selling to schools, teachers 
and select groups of parents our new and 
beautifully illustrated, much needed educational 
material. Assignments may be made IN YOUR 
OWN or nearby counties. MINIMUM, INCOME 
$1,000 to $1,500 depending on length of vacation. 
Training free. Car necessary. Should be forceful 
talker. Vacancies are limited. Write immediate- 
ly. State age, education, phone number, sub- 
jects teaching, sales experience if any; date 
available; also date your school closes, to P. O. 
Box 3-C, Richmond, Va. 





















TEACHERS CONFIDENTIAL LOANS 


$50 to $300 on your signature only 
Repay in small monthly payments 
Details free—write today. 


TEACHERS LOAN SERVICE 


Dept. 11 BRUNDIDGE, ALA. 


NORTH CAROLINA TEACHERS 


RECORD 


city officials of Raleigh, to Shaw 
University and Saint Augustine’s 
College, to Raleigh public schools, 
to Raleigh and Wake County units 
of North Carolina Teachers As- 
sociation and the Raleigh Associa- 
tion of Classroom Teachers, for 
their unselfish services in making 
this convention a success. 


Respectfully submitted, 
M. L. Wilson, Chairman 
Mr. Thebaud Jeffers 
Miss Mable Powell 
Miss Cornelia Best 
Mrs. Josie W. Thompson 
Mr. C. I. Bland 

Mr. H. S. Blue 

Mrs. Willie M. Winfield 
Mrs. Agnes B. Browning 
Mrs. Leona Davis 

Mr. J. E. Whitley 


Mr. W. W. Edmonds 
Minin Ass Cook 
Mr. Donnie Graham 








Clarence E. Shaw, 
Registered Representative 


INVESTMENTS FOR 
THE MAN IN THE 
STREET 


If you had an interest in 
companies producing oil, 
steel, foods, chemicals, trans- 
portation, autos, electrical 
and electronic products .. . 
and many more things... 
you’d feel like you owned 
part of America. 

Well, Why Don’t You? 
You can acquire an interest 
in a wide list of professional- 
ly selected stocks by buying 
shares of a Mutual Fund. 
Start with $10, $25, $50 a 
month or more, or any lump 


sum. 
Write 
CLARENCE E. SHAW 
Manager 
KING MERRITT & CO. 
INC. 


A nationwide organization 
specializing in Mutual Funds 
1021 You Street N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 

CO 5-6626 
PROSPECTS FOR 
EMPLOYMENT 
Contact Mr. Shaw for par- 

ticulars. 








Teachers’ National Wholesale and Discount 


Service, Inc. | 


123 North Poplar Street 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA | 


Serving America’s teachers and 
educators with over 10,000 sep- 
arate items of general mer- 
chandise such as appliances, 
television, automobiles, clothing, 
sporting goods, furniture, tires, 
et cetera. 





For complete information on the benefits of this national 
service, write 


P. O. Box 267 
Charlotte, North Carolina 

















TO THESE OUR FINAL TRIBUTE 


Who left their heritage with us 


And a challenge to carry on 


Mr. Elias 8S. Parker, White Oak Consolidated School, Chowan County, Fifth Grade 
Teacher. Mrs. Mittie C. Borders, Washington School, Cleveland County, First Grade 
Teacher. Mr. Preston F. Drake, Cleveland Training School, Cleveland County, Fifth 
Grade Teacher. Mrs. Ethel Raeford, Cumberland County, Retired Teacher. Mrs. Elsie 
J. Hairston, Church Street School, Thomasville Unit, Third Grade Teacher. Mrs. 
Georgia Mullins Grandy, Conetoe High School, Edgecombe County, Highth Grade 
Teacher. Mr. Asker Boyd Hawkins, Carver High School, Edgecombe County, Physical 
Education Teacher. Mr. George Rivers, Lincoln Junior High School, Greensboro Unit, 
Physical Education Teacher. Mrs. Lillian B. S. Merritt, Griffin School, High Point 
Unit, First Grade Teacher. Mrs. Willie H. Cheek, Ralph J. Bunche High School, Weldon 
Unit, Highth Grade Teacher. Miss Winifred EH. Allen, Gentry Elementary School, Har- 
nett County, Sixth Grade Teacher. Mrs. Aileen B. Weaver, C. S. Brown High School, 
Hertford County, Fourth Grade Teacher. Miss Lois Tomlinson, Richard B. Harrison 
High School, Johnston County, Librarian. Mr. J. W Willie, Jones County, Retired 
Principal. Mr. Rufus Gaither, Oak City School, Martin County, Science Teacher. Mrs. 
Elizabeth Russell, Plato Price High School, Mecklenburg County, Home Fconomics 
Teacher. Mrs. Effie Weaver, Mecklenburg County, Retired Teacher. Mrs. Nellie Bess 
Dykes, Mecklenburg County, Retired Teacher. Mr. J. W. Moore, West Southern Pines 
School, Southern Pines Unit, Principal. Mrs. Maude B. Hubbard, Nash County, Super- 
visor. Mrs. Mabel W. Hilliard, Northampton County, Supervisor. Mrs. Florence H. 
Coefield, Randolph High School, Randolph County, Home Economics Teacher. Mr. John 
M. Caviness, Randolph County, Retired Principal. Miss Annie Mae Bacote, Oak Ridg 
High School, Robeson County, Second Grade Teacher. Mr. J. A. McQueen, Robeson 
County, Retired Teacher. Mrs. Dorothy Thompson, Southside High School, Robeson 
County, Fifth Grade Teacher. Mrs. Margaret Dalton, Rowan County, Fourth Grade 
Teacher. Mrs. J. H. Johnstone, Rosenwald School, Transylvania County, Seventh and 
Highth Grade Teacher. 





CLO & IGN OF GOOD TASTE —anvrre 


REG U S PAT. OFF 


THERE ARE SO MANY OCCASIONS when the world-famous qual- 


ity and wholesome purity of Coca-Cola help make it the world’s 
most welcome refreshment. So good in taste, in such good taste 


. .. Coke is enjoyed over 58 million times each day. 


**COKE*! IS A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK. COPYRIGHT © 1958 THE COCA-COLA COMPANY. 
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We Work Fast at NCS.BLA 


Save Time! 


Save Money! 


Save Office Detail! 


by consolidating your orders and sending them direct to us. 


56 Publishers 


Allyn and Bacon, Inc. 
American Automobile Association 
American Book Co. 

A. S. Barnes & Co. 
Beckley-Cardy Co. 

Chas. A. Bennett Co., Ine. 
C. C. Birchard Co. 

The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc. 
The Economy Co. 

Follett Publishing Co. 
Funk & Wagnalls 

Ginn and Co. 

Globe Book Co. 

Gregg Publishing Co. 


1911 Forty-seven Years of Service to the Schools of North Carolina 
We pledge to you school teachers and school administrators of North Carolina 


FOR your convenience, fifty-six publishers have warehoused 
with us a complete stock of high school, supplementary, 
and workbooks for use in North Carolina. 


Hall & McCreary Co. 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., Inc. 
Harlow Publishing Corporation 
Harper & Brothers 

Harr Wagner Publishing Co. 
D. C. Heath and Co. 

Henry Holt and Co., Ine. 
Houghton Miffin Co. 

Iroquois Publishing Co., Inc. 
Laidlaw Brothers, Inc. 

J. B. Lippincott Co. 

Little Brown & Co. 

Lyons & Carnahan 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 


The Macmillan Co. 
Mentzer Bush & Co. 
Charles E. Merrill Books 
Music Publishing Holding Corp. 
National Forum, Inc. 
Noble & Noble 

A. N. Palmer Co. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

Rand MeNally & Co. 
Row, Peterson & Co. 
Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. 
Scott, Foreman and Co. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons 
Silver Burdett Co. 


The L. W. Singer Co., Inc. 
Turner E. Smith & Co. 
Southwestern Publishing Co. 
The Steck Co. 

University of North Carolina Press 
The University Publishing Co. 
D. Van Nostrand Co., Ine. 
Warren Publishing Co. 
Webster Publishing Co. 
Wheeler Publishing Co. 
Alfred Williams & Co. 

The John C. Winston Co. 
World Book Co. 

The Zaner-Bloser Co. 


1998 


prompt, accurate, and economical handling of your school book and supply orders. 


ie 





811 W. Hargett Street ° Telephone TEmple 2-332] ° Raleigh, N. C. 


EXPERIENCED IN FIELD of EDUCATION... 


EK. L. James has served ag principal for 
22 years. 25 years in education. Phone: 
Concord, STate 2-5316. 





.And At Your Service... 


Russel R. Williams with over 12 years 
of service to our schools. Former 
teacher. Phone: Lumberton, REHdfield 
9-3020. 








21 YEARS EXPERIENCE IN MANUFACTURING STAGE CURTAINS 
Unconditional Written Guarantee 





Charles L. Farthing 28 years in education. 23 years as prin- 
cipal. Graduate Reading Institute Amackassin School. Phone: 
Mocksville, 83-J. 


Charles A. Majure has served our school over 12 years in 
field of audio-visuals. Graduate National Audio-Visual In- 
stitute, Indiana University. Phone Raleigh, TEmple 4-4258. 


J. D. Chandler over 13 years 


of service in audio-visual 
we must please you . 


ee eee es month from at least one of our 5 departments: 
athe 6: @ Film Rental Library 

@ A-V Equipment @ Stage Equipment (Mfgrs) 
Robert B. Price — former ® Visual Materials 


teacher 5 years experience. 
Phone: Clinton 4458 


Bobbie Lee Kendall has served our schools for over 9 years 
in the audio-visual field. Graduate National Audio-Visual 
Institute, University of Indiana. Phone: Hickory, DAvis 
$-4392. 


5’ REASONS WHY .... 


.. We want to sell you month after 


The firm selling only stage equipment or a sound system can 
reasonably expect to sell you only once every several years. 





W. S. “Bill” Hamilton served as superintendent 19 years 
(Hickory and Morganton). 27 years in education. Phone: 
Hickory, DAvis 2-8501. 


H. B. Mayo is graduate of Reading Institute, Amackassin 
School. 23 years in education as principal. Phone: Green- 
ville 6553. 


Altha Jean Warren former 
teacher 5 years experience. 
Four Oaks Rt. #3 

® Sound Equipment 

J. P. Voorhees over 20 years 
of service to our schools. 
Phone: Durham, 7-6652 


Mary Wilfong is graduate of Reading Institute, Amackassin 
School. Over 10 years of service to schools in audio-visual 
equipment and materials field. Phone: Hickory, DAvis 
38-4392. 


oo 
21 YEARS EXPERIENCE IN SOUND & INTERCOM INSTALLATION 


Unconditional Written Guarantee 





J. W. ‘Jimmy’? Bradshaw, Sales Manager. Over 12 years in 
audio-visual field. Graduate Reading Institute, Amackassin 
School & Audio-Visual Institute, University of Indiana. 
Phone: Raleigh, THmple 3-7220 










VISIT OUR EXHIBIT 


at your district meeting and get our special con- 
vention prices on audio-visual equipment and 
materials. 


Behind The Scenes ... in the office and in our service units 
there are many others who have an accumulated experience 
of over 190 years. Ever ready to serve your needs and bring 
you the latest and highest quality equipment and materials. 


purchase any quantity full-color Cur- 
riculum filmstrips at regular price 
$3.95—for each one purchased you 
may get another (your choice from 
over 600 titles) for le plus an old 
outdated, damaged, or black & white 
strip. 


FULL-COLOR 
FILMSTRIPS 


1c 





NATIONAL SCHOOL & INDUSTRIAL CROP. 


(Organized 1927 National School Supply Co.) 


14-20 Glenwood Avenue, Raleigh, N. C. 
E. BE. “Jack” Carter, Pres. (26 yrs. experience) 


506 E. Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C. 
H. E. Carrigg, V-P (14 yrs. experience) 
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DIRECTORY 


Districts. Presidents, Division, Department and Section 


Chairmen 
DISTRICT PRESIDENTS 

Goastaley Plains District === C. B. Stewart, Kinston 
Northeastern District___..--- W.H. Jones, Jr., Elizabeth City 
PiedimomG i StilG tess sean enerene E. M. Holley, Sanford 
Southeasterme 1S tii taseees = eee F. J. Corbett, Acme 
Western District.__.......... Mrs. Rosalie F. Wyatt, Charlotte 

DIVISIONS 


Classroom Teachers, (C)—-Mrs. Esmeralda R. Hawkins, 
Rocky Mount 

Specialized Education, (S)——G. L. Foxwell, Raleigh 

Administrators and Supervisors, (A)—-H. M. Holley, 
Sanford 

Higher Education, (H)—Lafayette Parker, Fayetteville 


DEPARTMENTS 


Elementary Education, (C)—Mrs. G. R. Cheek, Durham 
Secondary Education, (C) 


Charlotte 
Home Economics Teachers, (S)—-Miss Erma Staplefoot, 


Greenville 

Vocational Agriculture Teachers, (S)——J. L. Faulcon, 
Ahoskie 

Industrial Education Teachers, (S)—-W. D. Bryant, 
Wilmington 

Music Teachers, (S)—Mrs. E. M. M. Kelly, Raleigh 

Health and Physical Education Teachers, (S)——Miss M. 
Alma Blake, Charlotte 

Business Education Teachers, (S)—J. V. Turner, Durham 

Extension Education, (S)—-H. H. Price, Wadesboro 

Librarians, (S)—Mrs. Neutrice Merritt, Clinton 

Guidance, (S)——A. F. Jackson, Greensboro 

Bible Teachers, (S)—Miss Eva Merritt, Durham 

Supervisors, (A)—Miss Maude HE. Freeman, Weldon 

Principals, (A)—M. L. DeVane, Lenoir 

College Instruction, (H)—C. HB. Boulware, Durham 

Student NCTA-NBA, (H)—Mrs. Loreno M. Marrow, 
Greensboro 

Art Teachers, (S)—Mrs. Madge B. Allen, Greenville 

Teachers of Exceptional Children, (C)—Mrs. Blizabeth 
D. Koontz, Salisbury 

Audio Visual Aids, (S)—-A. H. Peeler, Greensboro 

Retired Teachers, (C)—-L. H. Hall, Salisbury 





Miss Spellman Lane, 


SECTIONS 


Primary Teachers, (C)—Mrs. Ruby M. Banks, Raleigh 

Grammar Grade Teachers, (C)—T. HE. Basnight, Graham 

English Teachers, (C)——C. C. Lipscombe, Raleigh 

Social Science Teachers, (C)—Quinton Wall, Smithfield 

Mathematics and Science Teachers, (C)—S. G. Littlejohn, 
Hamlet ‘ 

Foreign Language Teachers, (C)—-Miss Mertye Rice, 
Charlotte 

Elementary Principals, (A)—O. N. Freeman, Charlotte 

High School Principals, (A)—M. L. Wilson, Selma 

Industrial Arts Teachers, (S)—E. §. Houston, Kinston 

Trades and Diversified Occupations Teachers, (S)—W. D. 
Bryant, Wilmington 

Educational Secretaries, (S)——-Mrs. Mable B. Wright, 
Raleigh 

Driver Education, (S)—Issac Barnett, Greensboro 


Sducators Bub TEPS Meet 


Hopetul, Healthy, Historic 


News from the National Education Association 


Bowling Green, Ohio, June 28— 
“Hopeful, healthy, historic—” these 
were some of the words being ap- 
plied by academicians and profes- 
sional educators alike as they sat 
down together at an unprecendent- 
ed cooperative—approach national 
conference of the National Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards (TEPS) in June 
to thresh out a big mutual concern 
—how best to prepare first-rate 
teachers for America’s schools. 

Voicing.an opinion heard general- 
ly as the four-day meeting ground 
to a close, one of the more than 
1,000 delegates, a scientist, com- 
mented that the “important thing 
I think we’re all agreed on after 
this conference is that the liberal 
arts undergraduate preparation of 
teachers must be on a par with 
other professions .. . and secondly, 
that we need a complete re-examin- 
ation of all courses—subject matter 





TEACHER LOANS ARE 
OUR SPECIALTY 


NO PAYMENTS 
REQUIRED DURING 
JUNE, JULY, AUGUST 






The Hood System 
Industrial Bank 
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TEACHER 


122 S. Salisbury Street 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
OPEN SATURDAYS 
9 :00-12:00 


AND education courses—available 
to teachers. It’s good we have been 
able to talk things out here intel- 
lectually—and not emotionally.” 


On hand from every state, China, 
Morocco, Tunisia, Puerto Rico, Can- 
ada, and the Canal Zone for this 
meeting were 285 classroom teach- 
ers, 184 teacher education special- 
ists, 215 Liberal arts, humanities, 
and science specialists, 124 school 
administrators, 49 representatives 
of state departments of education, 
64 from state and national educa- 
tions association staffs, 74 Student 
NEA members, as well as about 
30 interested lay citizens from such 
organizations as the PTA and local 
school boards. Participants included 
representatives of the eight co- 
sponsoring associations and 60 co- 
operating organizations, as well as 
the state and territorial education- 
al associations and departments of 
education. 


























In daily small study groups 
throughout the week, they threshed 
out four major aspects of the teach- 
er education theme—purposes of 
education, subject-matter prepar- 
ation, professional preparation, and 
putting the program together. 

General session speakers included 
a columnist, a congressman, a dean 
of chemistry, a professor of En- 
glish, a university vice president, 
an anthropologist, a liberal arts 
dean, several teacher education 
specialists. 

Already on deck as TEPS parti- 
cipants got underway were some 74 
Student NEA members in Bowling 
Green to hold their second Annual 
Work Conference; 30 state TEPS 
Chairmen for their Sixth Annual 
Meeting, 40 members of the Nation- 
al Association of State Directors of 
Teacher Education and Certification 
(NASDTEC), for their 36th Annual 
conclave. 

A strong endorsement came from 
NASDTEC favoring reciprocity a- 
mong the states in teacher certifi- 
cation — a hot-potato issue which 
has been under discussion for a de- 
cade. Under terms of the unanimous 
agreement reached by representa- 
tives of 35 states participating in 
the meeting, the teacher who has 
been graduated by an institution 
fully accredited by the National 
Council of Accreditation of Teacher 
Education will be eligible to take 
a teaching post in any state, even 
if the certification standards of 
that state differ from his own. 

Action will now have to get 
underway in the states with each 
state board of education or legal 
agency endorsing the policy. Pre- 
diction is that this action will come 

(Continued on page 7) 
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Welcome Stranger—Hello Friend! 


DELUXE HOTEL 


“Make This Your Home, Away From Home” 


CLEAN, COMFORTABLE 


ROOMS 


220 E. Cabarrus St. Raleigh, N. C. 


Sixth Grades at Fairview School Si tudy 


oil, Water, Forests and Wildlife 


By Mrs. Mary Blackburn and Mrs. Lessie Flowe, Fairview School, High Point 


No matter what one’s field of endeavor 
may be, the life of every person in the 
world is, more or less, influenced by 
conservation (Science) in some form or 
other. The farmer tests his soil, feeds 
his cattle and plants his crops scientific- 
ally. The factory worker breathes air 
conditioned by science; the lights he 
uses, the machines he runs, owe their 
very existence to science. The house- 
wife has many science servants at her 
command and, as a matter of fact, we 
live in a world of science phenomena. 
Surprising, yet true, the children were 
alert to the wonders all about them and 
were quite aware and observant of the 
out-of-door’s happenings. 

At the beginning of school 1957-58, 
Miss Graye, the Principal, expressed a 
desire that all class groups of each 
grade have units in common, in order 
that all the children of each grade could 
have the privilege of sharing similiar or 
common experiences and activities. 

A few days after the opening of school, 
the remarks of several children were 
heard on two or three different occasions 
after hard rains, concerning their having 
to jump over washed out places or hav- 
ing to clean their shoes of red clay be- 
fore coming into their rooms, following 
their outdoor activities. (Part of the 
school grounds was badly eroded and 
gullied in places due to the building 
program which was being completed, 
consequently no grassing had been 
done. ) 

The children appeared quite nature- 
conscious; and in the meantime conser- 
vation “‘popped up’ as one of the most 
important problems concerning the fu- 
ture of mankind. Both sixth grade 
classes readily decided upon conserva- 
tion as their unit along with other sub- 
jects for the year. 

Teachers and pupils planning the 
Unit of Study developed the following 
objectives. 

1. To understand the meaning of the 

term ‘‘Conservation’’ 

2. To understand the differences be- 

tween renewable and non-renew- 

able resources 

3. To study some of the effects of soil 
erosion and depletion of natural 
resources 

t. To appreciate why people every- 
where—city and country (local, 
national and international) should 
be interested in the conservation 
of natural resources 

5. To stress the interdependency of 
our natural resources 

6. To teach the fundamentals of con- 

servation 

To establish a feeling of appreci- 

ation for our trees 

To gain an understanding of the 

importance of trees, including their 

value to man 
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9. To build 
nature 
10. To develop conservation habits 
11. To learn to identify by the bark, 
leaves, and branches, trees on the 
school ground and at home 
12. To motivate and correlate reading, 
language, writing, spelling, and 
arithmetic, science and art, as well 
as music while carrying out the 
work of the unit 
Development 
A. Definition of conservation 
dren made their own) 
B. Discussion 


up an appreciation of 


(chil- 


1. Renewable resources —— soil, 
water, forest, wildlife 
Non-renewable resources——min- 
erals, iron, coal, oil 
3. Use of land for various purposes 
a. Land suited for growing crops 
b. Land suited for pastures 
c. Land suited for forest 
woodland 
c. Land suited for 
recreation 
4. Soil and water conservation prac- 


we 


and 


wildlife and 


tices that help reduce soil loss 

and water run-off 

a. Contour plowing, strip crop- 
ping and terracing 

b. Planting grass, clover, and 


other cover crops, also control- 
ling grazing of pastureland 

c. Planting trees on land suited 
for woodland 

d. Protecting trees from disease 
insects, fire, and over-grazing 

e. Leaving a- good stand of 
healthy young trees 

5. Trees, grass and other plants 
a. Build and protect the soil 
b. Reduce floods 


The 


c. Keep streams clear 

d. Furnish food and shelter for 
wildlife 

6. Concerning Wildlife 

a. Establish homes, trees, bushes, 
grass and other natural vege- 
tation 

b. Dig ponds 

c. Provide clear streams : 

d. Provide food, seeds, plants, 
fruit berries, especially during 
winter months 

e. Observe the hunting and fish- 
ing laws 

f. Provide wildlife refuges 


pastas 





7. Recognition of the aesthetic 
(shade, recreation, hiking, camp- 
ing) as well as the economic 
value of trees 

Activities 
Made field trips to nearby woods 

1. Noted ways in which trees and 
other plants protect soil 

2. Noted the homes of wildlife in 
the shrubs and grass, along the 
field borders, edges of woods, 
and roadsides 

Made trip to the City Water Treat- 
ment Plant 

Built a miniature model farm showing 
conservation farming practices 

Visited the State Museum 

Made trip to State Fair 

Mounted and labeled seeds (fall activ- 
ity) 

Planted grass and shrubs on eroded 
land at home 

Observed terracing and sodding on 
local school yard by maintenance men 

Kept a conservation bulletin board 
and- “‘clippings-on-conservation”’ book- 
let 


Established an “outdoor corner’ 
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Provided a special reading book on 
trees, soil, birds etc. in classroom 

Secured books from school library as 
well as city library and bookmobile 

Studied the Poisonous snakes of EKas- 
tern U. S. 


Wrote letters to Bill Scott, Forest 
Ranger, U. S. Forest Service, Washing- 
ton, D. C. telling him what one should 
do if lost in woods, how to plant trees 
and what the study of the forest meant 
to them. 

Organized a Conservation Club, chose 
club flower, the geranium, which was 
grown in considerable numbers in the 
classroom 


Wrote a constitution for the club 

Invited a Garden Club President to 
speak to classes on correct flower culture 

Made and cared for: 

An acquarium 

A herbarium 

A vivarium 

A tadpole—arium 
A terrarium 

Learned the Conservation Pledge 

Viewed films from the U. S. Forest 
Service and the U. S. Dept. of Agricul- 
ture 

The following Vital Earth Series were 
especially interesting: 

“This Vital Harth’’ 
“Arteries of Life’ 
“Birth of the soil” 
“Seed of destiny’’ 

Learned the ‘“Hleventh’’ Command- 
ment which deals with man’s steward- 
ship of the soil 

Learned and dramatized James Wel- 
don Johnson’s poem ‘‘The Creation’’ 

Made miniature watersheds 

Made posters depicting conservation 
practices 

Performed several experiments 

Studied outdoor safety and manuers, 
also vacation safety—pointing out a few 
yacation hazards such as our four poison- 
ous snakes, poison ivy, poison oak, diving 
in shallow water, overloading or stand- 
ing in canoes—Parasites (ticks, bugs on 
hikes ) 


Made scrapbooks on leaders in Conser- 


vation Work: John Muir, John James 
Aubodon, John Burroughs, Gifford Pin- 
chot, Hugh Bennett, Ernest Seton and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt 

Invited the following resource persons 
to our classroom: 

Mrs. B. A. Hall, County Agent 

Mr. Charles Lamb, District Soil Con- 

servationist 
Mrs. Eula Amaker, President of Alue 
Garden Club 

Secured information from our District 
Fisheries Biologist Mr. Ed Bradley and 
our Wildlife Protector, Mr. Charles 
Webb : 

Did special work on Birds of the South 
and Our State Bird, the Cardinal 

Listened to recording of our 
sirds 

Made and exhibited bird houses, bird 
baths, bird feeders and squirred boxes 

Established a bird sanctuary, using 


song 


papier mache birds for a realistic effect 
Culmination 
An assembly 


program was given in 
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which the talents of the pupils were 
portrayed in the following: exhibited 
work, rendered songs, poems, dramati- 
zations and a folk dance 
Kvaluation and Outcomes 

The unit on conservation was very 


stimulating and a vital experience for 
the children. The following are out- 
comes: 


1. The children not only seemed to 
have a better understanding and 
appreciation of conservation of 
appreciation of conservation of nat- 
urial resources in our state and 
community, but a greater determin- 
ation to do something tangible 
about it. Ex. Protect birds, grass, 
and beautify their lawns. 

Besides a practical use of other 

studies in correlation with the unit, 

discipline problems dwindled to 
naught as interest grew. 

3. They learned self-respect. 

4, Habits of observation were 
proved. 

5. Acquired an increased vocabulary. 

6. Learned to find answers to question 
through research. 

7. They learned to work cooperatively 
in groups—sharing ideas, draw- 
ings conclusions and making deci- 
sions. 


bo 


im- 


S. The use of adults other than their 
own teachers created an awareness 
that many of the human resources 
in our school and community 
should be utilized as they have 
invaluable experiences, material 
and information to share. 

9. Special talent and interest were 
discovered. Example, one of the 
oldest and most retarded boys who 


had been absent more days than 
present through out his entire 
school life remained in _ school 


every day (not missing one) after 
the unit was set up. He completed 
the first bird house and bath (both 
were uniquely done). He also took 
the initiative in establishing our 
bird sanctuary. 
10. A recognition of and 


the duties 


0 


responsibilities of good citizens 
was evidenced through many act- 
ivities which concerned themselves 
with the rights that the “Principles 
of Democratic Living” gives. 

11. Intangible qualities of character 
building and love of the beautiful 
appeared to have taken root in 
their lives, partially as a result of 
their writing and study of poetry. 

12. Their reading interest on conser- 
vation carried over into other sub- 
jects. In language self reliance de- 
veloped. Contests were held, stories 
and poems were written, songs 
were learned and sung, and pro- 
erams given (in classrooms). Prob- 
ably the greatest gain was new 
words, especially their desire for 
learning how to spell them. Much 
knowledge was gained. of history 


and geography in studying the 
sources, locations, homes, food 
habits, feeding places, physical 


features, and wildlife habitat and 
their relation to man’s needs. In 
arts and crafts the result was as- 
tounding—charts, graphs, posters, 
cut outs, scrap books, stuffed ani- 
mals, animals modeled from clay, 
others drawn and painted, plus the 
construction of bird houses, squir- 
rel boxes, ete. The outcome was 
truly gratifying. 
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V. References 
A. Books 
Comptons Pictured Encyclopedia 
Britiannaca Junior 
Source Book 
Birds of N. C.—Brimley, Pearson 
All about snakes—Hecht 
The first book of trees—Cormack 
Trees—Zim 
Salance in nature—Parker 
Biology for beginners—Moon 
Science for immediate grades 
Soil savers—Colby 
American songbirds—Edey 
B. Magazines 

Grade Teacher—‘“‘Erosion”, Apr. 1945 
Grade Teacher—‘‘Seeds’’—Sept. 1954 
Grade Teacher—“Your Conservation Program’”’ 
—Nov. 1953 
Grade Teacher—‘‘Herbarium’’—May 1957 
Nature—“‘Tadpole-Arium’’—April 1948 
Wildlife—“‘Conservation in N. C.” 1955 





Salary School 


How-lo-Do-lt Ideas for Salary Committees 
NEA Headquarters Release 


Instruction in work to improve 
teacher salaries is one of the ex- 
panded services provided by NEA 
this year.* 

A leader from The North Caro- 
lina Teachers Association will be 
among the 100 students invited by 
NEA to the National School for 
Teacher Salary Scheduling, to be 
held in Washington on October 8- 
11. These students from NCTA and 
other State Associations should be 
able to pass on to other local leaders 
and salary committees facts and 
techniques which they will acquire 
at the School. 

Leaders invited to the School will 
attend classes covering the follow- 
ing subjects: trends and goals in 
salary scheduling, principles of 
salary scheduling, the construction 
of sound schedules, principles of 
human relations and public rela- 
tions, negotiating with school 
boards and developing public sup- 
port, teacher welfare and the law, 
what to do when a school board 
says no, challenges and issues in 
salary improvement, resources a- 
vailable to the salary worker and 
how to use them. 

Sources of revenue, possible ways 
to increase financial resources for 
schools in the future, and phases 
of teacher welfare other than 
salary will be other topics studied. 

In addition to these sessions, stu- 
dents of the School will have a- 
vailable a complete library of NEA 
materials on salary, plus many 
other books and publications for 
their use. Printed study guides will 
make it easier for individual stu- 
dents to adapt information to their 
own state and local situations. 

The School is a project of the 
NEA Salary Consultant Service 
and was developed by Eric Rhodes 
and Robert McLain, who will serve 
as instructors. Also on the instruc- 
| * NBA is paying about ONE HALF 

of the expenses of the NCTA repre- 

sentative to this conference. NCTA 
must foot half of the bill. State As- 


sociations must expand at home to 
use NEA expanded services. 





Wildlife—‘‘Inspire children to read’’—Novy. 1951 
Wildlife—“‘Wildlife Club’’—Dec. 1954 
C. Pamphlets 

“Conservation Teaching Aids”’—U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture 

“Teaching Conservation in the Elem. School” 

“U. S. Dept. of Agriculture Soil Conservation 
Service, Washington, D. C. 


The 


tional staff is Dr. Hazel Davis, As- 
sociate Director of the Research 
Division, who heads the NEA’s 
salary research projects. Special 
lectures on school finance, the eco- 
nomic picture, and other topics will 
be delivered by outstanding author- 
ities in these fields. The School is 
sponsored by the NEA Office of 
Professional Development and Wel- 
fare. Dr. Hilda Maehling is Assis- 
tant Executive Secretary for this 
field. 

The faculty of the School stress 
the instructional nature of the ses- 
sions. “We want to use all available 
resources in teaching salary leaders 
the additional facts and techniques 
that will make them more success- 
ful in raising teachers’ salaries,” 
says Robert McLain. 

“We don’t want just to talk about 
this subject,” adds Eric Rhodes. 
“NEA wants to help the teachers 
across the country to do something 
about it.” 

The School will give an examin- 
ation to those who attend, both to 
test the effectiveness of the School 
itself, and to give students an op- 
portunity to synthesize their ideas 
and demonstrate their ability to 
apply them. Certificates will be a- 
warded to all who successfully com- 
plete the course. 

Experience of the Salary Consul- 
tant Service indicates that, where 
NEA has been able to give individ- 
ual, personal assistance to groups 
working on salary scheduling, the 
salary improvements which follow 
have been substantial. Every effort 
is being made to get how-to-do-it 
ideas to greater numbers of teacher 
associations and salary committees. 

The planning of the School for 
Teacher Salary Scheduling is one 
new development in this effort to 
disseminate more information of 
value to teachers. As help and ideas 
are made available to local and state 
associations by the leaders who re- 
ceive further training at the School, 
still greater gains should begin to 
appear in the levels of salaries for 
teachers. NEA’s Expanding Pro- 
gram of Services thus seeks to 
contribute in yet another tangible 
way to the improvement of teach- 
ing as a profession. 
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TEPS Meet 
(Continued from page 3) 


rapidly, with estimates ranging 
anywhere from this fall to two 
years for complete endorsement. 
Moreover, some 35 state delega- 
tions at Bowling Green made plans 
to launch a followup in their states 
during 1958-59 of the cooperative 
idea developed in the Conference. 


RECIPROCITY 
A Statement issued by the 
NORTH CAROLINA STATE 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION 


Broadly conceived, Reciprocity is 
concerned with the conditions under 
which teachers educated in one 
state may be certified to teach in 
another state. The problem arises 
from the fact that the states are not 
uniform in their requirements for 
the certification of teachers. On 
March 6, 1958, effective beginning 
with the school year 1958-59, and 
for certificates issued as of July 1, 
1958, the State Board of Education 
authorized a reciprocal certificate, 
subject to the following principles 
and practices: 

1. In determining the qualifica- 
tions of the applicant (out of state) 
for a North Carolina certificate, the 
North Carolina requirements will 
first be applied. When these require- 
ments are not met fully, the appli- 
cant shall be certified under the 
following conditions: 


a. The applicant shall be a 
graduate of an accredited college. 

b. Reciprocal relations shall be 
concerned only with certification at 
the four year degree level, and only 
with classroom teachers. 

c. The reciprocity certificate 
shall be restricted to the areas and 
at the levels in which applicant 
holds an out of state certificate. 

d. The reciprocity certificate 
shall be valid for one year, after 
which applicant shall comply with 
regular North Carolina require- 
ments. 

e. Any and all reciprocity cer- 
tificates shall be subject to the re- 
newal requirements of North Caro- 
lina. 

2. If the applicant holds the high- 
est grade certificate for classroom 
teachers, which another state is- 
sues on a bachelor degree basis, 
NINETEEN 
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Blueprint for a Profession 


CLASSROOM TEACHERS NATIONAL CONFERENCE, 1958 


By Mrs. Nelle A. Coley, Piedmont District Director DCT 


The Sunday following the close 
of the Classroom Teachers National 
Conference—July 20, to be exact— 
found me back home and in church, 
where IJ heard a brilliant sermon en- 
titled, “Come Aside and Rest a 
While’. There were three reasons 
given us by the Reverend Lorenzo 
A. Lynch as to why we should step 
out of the current of activity ever 
so often. We need to come aside to 
think, to renew our spirits, and to 
plot new courses. What a perfect 
resume, I thought, of that which 
the 280 teachers at Bowling Green 
University in Ohio had been doing 
for the previous two weeks. 


Preparation for the National 
Conference is a year-round type of 
preparation, according to Margaret 
Stevenson, Executive Secretary of 
the Department. More than 250 let- 
ters went into getting the program 
outlined; more than 6500 pieces of 
materials to be used in the con- 
ference were assembled. The Class- 
room Teachers National Confer- 
ence is a rich, highly concentrated 
in-service experience. It is an inten- 
sified two-weeks program and not 
merely a series of classes extended 
over a two weeks period. This in- 
service training is a way of life, in 
Which the attender is immersed 
every waking conference hour. It is 
a growing, learning climate. An 
over-developed approach is used, in- 
cluding questions of current con- 
cern, tours and sightseeing trips to 
give the cultural setting of the 
conference, plus affording an indi- 
vidual the opportunity to examine 
his role as a contributor to the pro- 
fession. 

Two measures, Margaret contin- 
ued, should be applied as a yard- 
stick with which to determine the 
impact of all this preparation on 
those who attend: first, the degree 
to which the conference engulfs one 
in the constructive consideration of 
his profession ; and second, the pro- 





under the conditions set forth above 
he may be issued the appropriate 
North Carolina certificate — Pri- 
mary A, Grammar Grade A, or 
High School Teacher’s Class A. 
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fessional scope with which the con- 
ference equips one—a scope which 
could not be gained in traditional 
courses. As a veteran participator 
in many other types of in-service 
training, I am happy to vouch for 
the uniqueness and effectiveness 
of the National Conference for the 
Department of Classroom Teachers. 


The site of the conference this 
year was Bowling Green State Uni- 
versity at Bowling Green, Ohio. To 
begin with, most of us had never 
heard of the school. It is one of the 
six universities supported by the 
state of Ohio, and boasts an enroll- 
ment of close to 5,000 students. We 
were housed in Founders Quad- 
rangle and took our ample and delic- 
ious meals in a student union built 
at a cost of three million dollars and 
ranked first in the nation! This is 
the high spot of a beautiful campus. 
Luxurious, ultra modern, flexible, 
and all-inclusive are merited des- 
eriptive terms for this facility. The 
country’s most fabulous hotels do 
not have the edge on this union, 
built with funds contributed by the 
students themselves paying an ex- 
tra assessment over a period, and 
by a bond issue fast being liquid- 
ated by the intensified use being 
made of the facility by various 
groups. The TEPS (Teacher Edu- 
eation and Professional Standards) 
Conference christened the use of 
the union and DCT (Department of 
Classroom Teachers) was the sec- 
ond big group to use it. The general 
sessions were held in the Recital 
Hall of the Music Building, archi- 
tecturally perfect for the kind of 
use it has. 


The program itself consisted of 
general morning sessions in which 
prominent educators and personal- 
ities in national affairs addressed 
the group. Afternoon sessions were 
smaller interest groups, which in- 
cluded a clinic each for state and 
local officers, workshops in elemen- 
tary education and in secondary 
education, public speaking and per- 
sonal development. Activities of a 
social nature, such as receptions, 


(Continued on page 10) 
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“YOUR” COMMUNITY’S FUTURE GOES TO 
SCHOOL TODAY 

The headline of this editorial is not the exact 
wording of the convention theme adopted by the 
NCTA Executive Committee for the 1958-59 school 
year. The Committee’s wording 1s, “Our Community’s 
Future Goes to School Teday”. Each educator should 
accept the challenge of the theme in the sense that 
one’s own community is now in school and that the 
kind of attitudes built in the future citizens now in 
school will determine the future of each school com- 
munity. We are heirs to a tradition that is quite 
contradictory in terms of those who are the students 
in our schools. Under the dual school systems, still 
prevalent in the southeastern region, we have been 
forced to educate for adjustment to a rather unsatis- 
factory status quo. This status has carried the as- 
sumption of a two caste society in which the sub- 
group has been expected to accept exclusion from the 
competitive aspects of political, economic, and social 
life of the region. This Un-american assumption will 
be transmitted to the future generation unless we 
find ways and means of projecting a future which 
will include all future citizens of the region in the 
main stream of politics, commerce, and the whole 
gamut of human relations. 

The individual educator can do little to effect 
adequate change in the direction. our educational 
indictrination will take. Without tenure contracts, 
political alliance with the majority, or even organi- 
zational oneness with the majority of the educators 
of the region our membership must develop organi- 
zational resources, cooperatively with other organi- 
zations having a constructive purpose, to create a 
climate of public opinion favorable to equality of 
opportunity for children of the minority. Our own 
organization needs to be very strong indéed to com- 
mand the respect of our national organization of 
educators and other groups whose assistance we shall 
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need. It will cost us more per-capita to have suffi- 
ciently strong organization to wield the influence 
which the future will demand of us. Our conventions 
at district and state levels this year should give full 
attention to providing NCTA with the strength it 
will need in the immediate future. 


ON BEHALF OF NEA LIFE MEMBERSHIPS 


Over a period embracing the last four years NCTA 
has amassed an enviable record of NEA LIFE MEM- 
BERS ENROLLED, most of them on the installment 
payment plan. Enrolling on the installment plan 
carries with it a contractural obligation to pay the 
annual installments when due and to keep the pay- 
ments up until the contract is fulfilled. Many things 
can happen to NEA Lifers in our state which may 
sever vital communications with the NEA Division 
of Records and result in a failure of the individual 
to get the payments made each year. We call at- 
tention to the most likely happenings which may be 
routine. There may be change of address, change of 
position, loss of employment (this is especially likely 
under annual contracts), shortage of funds on date 
due, and simnvle procrastination leading to forgetting. 
Every NCTA member losses a little prestige when 
our members fail to show the integrity expected of 
those in the profession when they enter into a con- 
tract with our national organization to carry out an 
obligation. Therefore, each local association should 
keep on its agenda discussion of NEA life member- 
ships and installment payments as a part of keeping 
us enrolled in our national organization. 

Let us keep reminding each other that ALL NCTA 
members should be enrolled in NEA and that this 
includes keeping up NEA life membership install- 
ments annually. NCTA headquarters gets far too 
many copies of letters from the NEA Division of 
Records to NCTA NEA lifers who are in arrears and 
WFO DO NOT ANSWER THE LETTERS THEY 
RECEIVE about the arrears. Please let us all talk 
about this matter until-all our members who are 
paving these installments are kept conscious of their 
obligation and are prompted to keep up the payments. 
Please urge all members of the local association to 
report any change of address, change of position, or 
other reason for irregularity of kept-up communi- 
cations with the national organization. 


READ THAT NEWSLETTER—DISCUSS ITS 
CONTENTS 


In its September meeting the NCTA Executive 
Committee authorized sending the NEWSLETTER 
carrying the report of the Summer Leadership Con- 
ference to every member of the association. This was 
done to give members at the local level the benefit 
of thinking done by participants in the Leadership 
Conference with the assistance of the NEA Consul- 
tant and the NCTA staff. Much of the information 
used at the Leadership Conference will be available 
at the District Conventions this Fall. Please read the 
findings of the groups reported in the NEWLETTER 
and come to the District Conventions for more in- 
fermation about finding solutions for some of our 
pressing problems. 
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Members and Friends Write 


Extension Division 
Department of 
School and Community Services 
THE UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 


August 5, 1958 
Dear Colleague: 


Recently you were kind enough to complete and 
return a questionnaire regarding provisions made by 
your association for protecting and disciplining 
members, and/or certain other materials pertinent 
to the above problem. 

Your nearly unanimous response was a tribute to 
Dr. Richard Kennan of the NEA who included a 
covering letter over his signature and mailed the 
questionnaire from his office, and Mr. Ferman Phillips 
of the OEA who permitted the inclusion in the mail- 
ing of an intermediate letter over his signature. 


The materials received from you formed the basis 
for a doctoral dissertation which has been completed 
and now is in the process of being bound and micro- 
filmed. 


Included is a brief summary of the more pertinent 
conclusions and recommendations drawn from the 
study. 

Kindly accept my thanks for your assistance in 
completing the above project. Please contact me 
should you desire further information regarding the 
study. 

Sincerely yours, 
Eugene Cates 
EC/dm 

We are publishing your summary for the infor- 
mation of our membership. Your recommendations 
are indeed challenging to our professiion. 


What Provisions Have Been 
Made by Professional Teachers’ 
Organizations for Protecting 
and Disciplining Their 
Members? 

By Eugene Franklin Cates, 
University of Oklahoma 

The NEA has formed four a- 
gencies each charged with some 
fairly well defined area of responsi- 
bility for protecting and disciplin- 
ing its members. These are Com- 
mittee on Tenure and Academic 
Freedom, Committee on Profes- 
sional Ethics, National Commission 
for the Defense of Democracy 
through Education, and the Na- 
tional Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards. 

Thirty-six of the state associa- 
tions stated that they had commis- 
sions or committees charged with 
the responsibility for the protec- 
tion and discipline of their mem- 
bers. Of this number twenty-six 
had conducted formal investiga- 
tions, but returns indicated that 
only seven of the associations, had 
carried on sustained and effective 
activities even in the area of pro- 
tection of members. Only four as- 
sociations returned reports of one 
or more investigations each in 
which the disciplining of a member 
was the principal objective of the 
investigation. 

Conclusions drawn from the 
study may be summarized as fol- 


lows: 

1. The NEA, working through four 
agencies has developed a well balanced 
approach to the problem of protecting 
and disciplining members. 
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2. Provisions made by the NEA speci- 
fically for the disciplining of members 
were of such recent origin that’ their 
effectiveness could not be evaluated. 
Most state associations have done very 
little in disciplining of members. 

3. Thirty-six state associations have 
established committees or commissions 
charged with the responsibility for pro- 
tecting their members, indicating gen- 
uine growth in this respect. 

4. Only one state association, Cali- 
fornia, indicated that its state had legal 
provisions vesting power or authority in 
the organized teaching profession for 
protecting and disciplining members. 

5. Much confusion exists in the state 
associations regarding the delegation of 
responsibilities necessary for the protec- 
tion and discipline of their members. 

6. Classroom teachers’ organizations 
are represented on commissions or com- 
mittees more frequently than are other 
groups, but in most instances classroom 
teachers do not comprise a majority of 
the membership of these agencies. 

The following recommendations were 
among those drawn from the study. 

1. An intense co-operative effort 
should be made by the NEA and its 
affiliates to make uniform the objectives, 
procedure, and names of commissions 
or committees charged with the responsi- 
bility for the protection and discipline 
of teachers. 

2. Professionally prepared persons 
should be available on the staff of the 
state associations for utilization by the 
committees or commissions responsible 
for protection and discipline of members. 

3. Associations should explore the de- 
sivability of promoting state legislation 
that would vest authority in the organ- 
ized teaching profession for protecting 
and disciplining members. 

4. Legal counsel should be provided 
for the use of all committees and com- 
missions charged with the responsibility 
for the protection and discipline of mem- 
bers. 
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Schedule of District 
Meetings 


Theme: 
“Our Community’s Future Goes 
to School Today” 
Coastal Plain District—October 31, 
1958 


Dillard High School, Goldsboro 

Mr. C. B. Stewart, President 

Adkin High School, Kinston 

Western District — November 7, 
1958 

Stephens-Hill Street School 

Asheville 

Mrs. Rosalie F. Wyatt, President 

Mecklenburg County Board of 
Education 

Charlotte 

Northeastern District — November 
14, 1958 

Pasquotank County Elem. School 

Elizabeth City 

Mr. W. H. Jones, Jr., President 

Pasquotank County Elem. School 

Elizabeth City © 

Southeastern District — November 


ZARL95S 
Fayetteville State Teachers College 
Fayetteville 
Mr. F. J. Corbett, President 
Armour High School, Acme 
Piedmont District — December 5, 
1958 
North Carolina College at Durham 
Durham 
Mr. E. M. Holley, President 
Lee Elementary School 
Jonesboro Heights, Sanford 


Classroom Teachers 
(Continued from page 7) 


banquets, regional mixers, plays, 
movies and such occupied the eve- 
ning hours. Included also were an 
all-day tour to Edison’s home, the 
Milan Museum, the famous Blue 
Hole, plus a boat ride on Lake Erie, 
a subsequent tour through the 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company of 
Toledo, makers of Libby glassware, 
and a tour of the Art Museum of 
Toledo. Incidentally, Toledo is the 
glass capital of the world. 

To me the whole conference was 
pointed in the direction of the con- 
tents of a brochure labeled in script 
and color POAE — or Professional 
Organizations in American Edu- 
cation, put out by the Educational 
Policies Commission of the NEA on 
the occasion of the centenary of 
the NEA. Here we have spelled out 
enough work to occupy our next 
century of development as we add- 
ress ourselves to the task of making 
a real profession of teaching. Here 
is an area worthy of countless e- 
search projects and challenging 
every step of the way. This investi- 
gation merely points the way in 
which those of us who teach must 
‘move if we would ever achieve a 
status comparable with that of 
other professions. This brochure 
was reviewed in a morning session 
by Sara Caldwell, a famous teacher 
of world renown and past president 
of NEA. 


There are six criteria by which a pro- 
fession is appraised: 

1. A PROFESSION IS BASED ON A 
BODY OF SPECIALIZED KNOW- 
LEDGE. Those who are members subject 
themselves to rigorous study and a broad 
education resulting in knowledge and 
skills not possessed by those outside the 
profession. ‘‘The profession is, in a sense, 
custodian of this body of knowledge, and 
is pledged to enlarge and improve it.”’ 

2. A PROFESSION, SEEKS COMPE- 
TENCE IN ITS MEMBERSHIP. This en- 
tails selective recruitment, certification 
and training of those who would be part 
of the profession. Places where recruits 
would be trained, standards maintained 
by these training centers, plus the per- 
suits of in-service training spell out this 
phase of the work. 

3. A PROFESSION SERVES THE 
NEEDS OF ITS MEMBERS. Control of 
the profession, then, is from within it. 
Economic well-being, defense against 
unjust attacks, and opportunities for 
growth and development are important 
facets of this part of the program. 

4. A PROFESSION HAS ETHICAL 
STANDARDS. The profession thus as- 
sumes full responsibility for those who 
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serve and those who are served by it. 
“They work to provide ethical guidance 
to members in matters of professional 
behavior, to commend worthy conduct, 
and to censure that which is wrong”’. 

5. A PROFESSION INFLUENCES 
PUBLIC POLICY IN ITS FIELD. ‘“Be- 
cause it is a repository of knowledge 
about its field, a profession has both 
the right and the obligation to influence 
public policy in areas of its concern. In 
those areas il helps public officials reach 
wise decisions based on knowledge and 
to help them avoid errors based on 
ignorance’’. Thus it fosters policies that 
will help the profession. 

6. A PROFESSION HAS GROUP SOL- 
IDARITY. Common interests, common 
experiences, a body of common know- 
ledge, and common purposes bind the 
members of a profession together. Fellow 
members are proud to be identified with 
the profession. 

In the clinic for officers at the 
state level, valuable information on 
how to implement the outline above 
was rampant. The key is the organi- 
zation of strong classroom teacher 
groups at the local level. The pro- 
fession is organized around the 
training of children. The whole 
machinery, then, has at its heart 
the people who actually do that 
training and these are teachers. 
These locals must be staffed with 
dedicated and informed leaders who 
are willing to read, to study, and to 
answer mail in behalf of the organi- 
zation. There must be strong com- 
mittees lined up with the nation- 
al concept so that there will be chan- 
nels for absorbing locally the highly 
professional information sent down 
from the national. Suggested com- 
mittees are Program and Member- 
ship, Ethics (including Professional 
Relations), Teacher Welfare (in- 
cluding Tenure, Academic Freedom, 
and Defense), Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards 
(TEPS). This committee sponsors 
Student NEA groups in colleges and 
Future Teachers of America (FTA) 
groups in high schools. The last 
Committee in the suggested list is 
one called Professional 
Service, which includes 
various aspects of in-service train- 
ing. There must be affiliation with 
the national body in order to get 
this information. This will cost a 
local five dollars—a ridiculous fee 
for all of the materials and field 
service received thereby. Interested, 
enthusiastic and informed building 
representatives dedicated to the 
task of building strong support and 
respect for the parent body, are in- 
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dispensable. A good vital program 
concentrated on aspects of the 
national program, or doing re- 
search, or emphasizing local pro- 
jects is another necessity. Write up 
and publicize the work. “National 
Projects Recognition” is a new at- 
tempt to give national prominence 
to worthwhile projects on Class- 
room Teacher Night during the NE- 
A Convention. So write them up and 
send them in. A good local needs 
sufficients funds to carry on the 
work and to have good representa- 
tion in national conferences such 
as the NEA Convention, the TEPS 
Conference, the National Confer- 
ence of DCT, the Regional Confer- 
ence of DCT, of which the South- 
eastern Region meets this year, 
November 7 and 8, at the Green- 
brier Hotel in White Sulphur 
Springs, West Virginia, the World 
Congress of Organizations of the 
Teaching Profession (W COT P), 
which will convene in our country 
this school year, in Washington, 
D. C., next summer. You need ex- 
perienced representatives and this 
necessitates the policy of continuity 
in representation. 

It is the writer’s earnest desire 
that this account will stimulate the 
organization of local classroom 
teacher groups, so that this rich 
heritage of professional help will be 
utilized, and so that large numbers 
of teachers will attend various con- 
ferences. Here is a new, profitable, 
and inexpensive way to receive, in a 
short period, inspiration and infor- 
mation for doing a better job. 


THERE IS STILL TIME 
IF YOU HURRY 


New law gives teachers 60 days 
in which to amend 1954 Federal 
Income Tax returns. 

Certain teachers will have until mid- 
night November 3, 1958, to amend their 
1954 Federal Income Tax _ returns, 
thanks to a new law (PL 866) signed by 
President Eisenhower last week. 

Chief beneficiaries under the NHA- 
sponsored section of PL 866 will be 
those teachers who missed their chance 
last April to claim certain educational 
expenses made deductible from. taxable 
income under a then newly announced 
Treasury Regulation. 

NEA staff members worked closely 
with Senator George A. Smathers (D- 
Fla.) and Senator Wallace Bennett (R- 
Utah) to include the 60-day extension 
in what has become Public Law 866. 
Hssentially, this extension will permit 
those teachers who failed to amend their 
1954 Income Tax returns to do so now. 


TEACHERS 
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Student NEA President Meets The Press* 


Sandro Wilfred Blalock, 22 year 
old native of Kings Mountain, N. 
C., was elected to the Presidency 
of the National Student NEA at 
the Anuual Session of the SNEA 
meeting at Bowling Green Uni- 
versity in Ohio, Thursday, June 
24th, 1958. One week later he was 
installed in the top office among 
college students in the field of 
education at the Notables Dinner 
during the NEA Convention in 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Dr. Ruth A. Stout, president 
elect of the NEA gave Blalock the 
traditional charge of induction into 
the office and Jim McDonald, re- 
tiring president of SNEA pre- 
sented him with the gavel, sym- 
bolic of his office. 


In an interview with a staff re- 
porter of the Winston-Salem Jour- 
nal following his return from the 
NEA Convention Blalock said that 
his election to the highest office in 
the national student educators 
organization was a surprise. He 
went on to relate that after he was 
named by the Nominating Com- 
mittee of the student convention, 
he considered withdrawing from 
the race. He expressed doubt that 
he could be elected to such an im- 
portant national office coming 
from a state association which 
was a second-affiliate of NEA in the 
Southern region where first and 
second affiliates are still necessary 
because of discriminatory state 
laws and customs. Blalock stated 
that he then remained in the race 
on the basis of principle, after 
his supporters urged him to do so, 
but not with expectation of win- 
ning. 


In a hotly contested election, in 
which debate concerning the fit- 
ness of candidates flourished, Bla- 
lock was chosen over a second can- 
didate named by the SNEA Nom- 
inating Committee and a third can- 
didate nominated from the floor. 
Clearly his record of service to the 
organization established him as 
most highly qualified. 

* Facts in this article were taken 

from a published interview with Mr. 

Blalock in The Winston-Salem Jour- 

nal—ED. 
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Says Work Earned Him Top Position 


He earned the support given 
him during the past year during 
which he served as third vice 
president of the national body, 
state president of the NCTA Stu- 
dent Education Association, mem- 
ber of the Executive Board of the 
SNEA, and as director of com- 
munications for the national body. 

He helped plan the summer con- 
ference preceding the annual SNEA 
meeting and served as consultant 
for study groups. He also planned 
workshops in communications and 
public relations for the Conference. 

Blalock expressed his sentiments 
about the challenge facing him. He 
stated that the position offered him 
a wonderful opportunity and that 
he could hardly believe that a stu- 
dent from a small institution such 
as Winston-Salem Teachers College 
could be given such a great respon- 
sibility. Stating that he realized 
that following such a heated elec- 
tion campaign much would be ex- 
pected of him, he said this election 
convinced him that people will ac- 
cept you for your worth in spite 
of traditional attitudes often en- 
countered in many parts of the 
nation. 


His concluding statement about 
his relationships as he enters upon 
his tenure of office was, “People 
from all over the United States have 
been wonderful in wishing me luck 
and offering their services. I have 
received inspiration from people 
in Winston-Salem, Kings Mountain, 
and New York”. His father, Mr. 
Curtis Blalock, still lives in Kings 
Mountain, N. C., and his mother, 
Mrs. Irene Rice, lives in New York. 
He graduated from the Davidson 
High School in Kings Mountain. 

Blalock told the Winston-Salem 
Journal reporter that his ambition 
was to ‘make a valuable contribu- 
tion to education’ expressing his 
hope to earn a doctorate in Child 
Psychology and to teach school. He 
stated a preference for working 
in the South, saying: 


“T want to work in the South 
because I believe here we can 
help to solve the problems seem- 
ing to face us. Running away 
is no solution. I believe in work- 
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ing toward social adjustment as 

an important area in education. 

We must learn to face reality 

and accept the challenges of a 

new day”. 

He told the Journal reporter that 
on the campus he is a member of 
the Phi Beta Sigma Fraternity and 
that he is giving up most of his 
other activities to concentrate on 
his office of SNEA President. Last 
year he worked with the initial or- 
ganization of the SNEA which in 
his state professional organization 
was formerly the College Depart- 
ment of FTA (Future Teachers of 
America). FTA is now a strictly 
high school group. SNEA has the 
main purpose of helping college stu- 
dents choosing teaching as a career 
to achieve some professional orien- 
tation while in school. 

Blalock concluded his statement 
for the press as follows: 

“Hducation can provide the so- 
lution to many problems of today. 

It is up to youth really to look at 

the true value of education. The 

SNEA will seek to help future 

educators in their _ personal 

growth and _ professional pro- 
gress”. 

AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 
November 9-15, 1958 
General Theme—Report Card 
Us Ss6A. 

Daily Topics Under the Main Theme 
Sunday, Nov. 9 — Report Card: 

Character Building 
Monday, Nov. 10 — Report Card: 

Responsible Citizenship 
Tuesday, Nov. 11 — Report Card: 

Education and Survival 
Wednesday, Nov. 12—Report Card: 

The Curriculum 
Thursday, Nov. 13 — Report Card: 

The Teacher (National Teachers 

Day) 

Friday, Nov. 14 — Report Card: 

Developing Talents 
Saturday, Nov. 15 — Report Card: 

Community Teamwork 

Additional Daily Topics 
Report Card—Building and Facil- 
ities 
Report Card—Guidance and Coun- 
seling 
Report Card—Lifelong Learning 
Report Card—International Under- 
standing 
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MEMBERSHIP REPORT 
1997-08 


Any Errors or Omimissions Will be Corrected Gladly 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The number of teachers listed in the 
first column is taken from the N. C. Educational Directory. 
The actual number may vary from the official figure. When 
the official figure is smaller than the actual figure, member- 
ship will be shown as 100% plus. This will be true whether 
additional teachers are employed or eligible educational 
workers not counted officially pay dues through a local as- 
sociation. Data are not available for reporting percentage 
rating in college and institutional units. 


Only NEA enrollments reported through the NCTA office 
can be considered complete in this report. Some information 
about memberships sent direct to Washington is not received 
in the NCTA office. Units reporting NEA dues direct to 
Washington should send copies of their reports to NCTA 
headquarters. 
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ALAMANCE COUNTY 88 81 92% 71 87% 

Burlington 56 53 96% 43 11% 

ALEXANDER COUNTY 15 15 100% 

ALLEGHANY COUNTY 2 

ANSON COUNTY 76 82 107% 79 103% 
Morven 27 27 100% 
Wadesboro 30 30 100% 

ASHE COUNTY 3 

AVERY COUNTY 2 

BEAUFORT COUNTY 72 72 100% 50 69% 

Washington 57 58 101% 58 101% 
BERTIE COUNTY i TPT 87% 91 65% 
BLADEN COUNTY 136 137 100% 35 25% 
BRUNSWICK COUNTY 73 22 99% 10 14% 
BUNCOMBE—ASHEVILLE UNIT 104 104 100% 118 113% 
BURKE COUNTY 9 4 44% 4 44QG% 

Glen Alpine 4 

Morganton 20 19 95% 15 75% 
CABARRUS Co. Tri-System Assn. 90 95 105% 

Barber-Scotia College 1 2 
CALDWELL—LENOIR UNIT 32 32 100% 19 59% 
CAMDEN COUNTY 21 21 100% 21 100% 
CARTERET COUNTY 36 38 105% 

CASWELL COUNTY 97 97 100% oii 100% 
CATAWBA COUNTY 25 25 100% 19 76% 

Newton-Conover 15 15 100% 14 93% 

Hickory 28 28 100% 

CHATHAM COUNTY 81 81 100% 71 88% 
CHEROKEE COUNTY 0 

Andrews 1 

Murphy 4 
CHOWAN COUNTY 12 13 108% 12 100% 

Edenton 39 39 100% 39 100% 
CLEVELAND Co. Teachers Assn. 153 154 100% 154 100% 
COLUMBUS COUNTY 142 143 100% 144 101% 

Whiteville 37 37 100% 37 «100% 
CRAVEN COUNTY 76 81 106% 75 99% 
: New Bern q 58 58 100% 59 102% 
CUMBERLAND COUNTY 133 134 101% 134 101% 

Fayetteville 124-125: 101% 122 98% 

Fayetteville State Teachers College 43 12 
CURRITUCK COUNTY 20 20 100% 

DARE COUNTY 3 
DAVIDSON COUNTY 9 it 19% 

Lexington 33 32 96% 32 320, 

Thomasville 23 24 104% 24 104% 
DAVIE COUNTY 20 16 80% 

DUPLIN COUNTY 147 149 101% 149 101% 
DURHAM COUNTY 94 64 68% 7 1% 
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COUNTY AND 
CITY UNITS 


Durham 
North Carolina College 
EDGECOMBE COUNTY 
Tarboro 
FORSYTH COUNTY 
Winston-Salem 
Winston-Salem Teachers College 
FRANKLIN COUNTY 
Franklinton 
GASTON COUNTY 
Cherryville 
Gastonia 
GATES COUNTY 
GRANVILLE—OXFORD UNIT 
GREENE COUNTY 
GUILFORD COUNTY 
Greensboro 
High Point 
A. & T. College 
Bennett College 
Emmanuel Lutheran College 
HALIFAX COUNTY 
Roanoke Rapids 
Weldon 
HARNETT COUNTY 
HAYWOOD—CANTON UNIT 
HENDERSON COUNTY 
Hendersonville 
HERTFORD COUNTY 
HOKE COUNTY 
HYDE COUNTY 
IREDELL COUNTY 
Mooresville 
Statesville 
JACKSON COUNTY 
JOHNSTON COUNTY 
JONES COUNTY 
LEE COUNTY 
LENOIR COUNTY 
Kinston 
LINCOLN COUNTY 
Lincolnton 
MACON COUNTY 
MADISON COUNTY 
MARTIN COUNTY 
MCDOWELL COUNTY 
Marion 
MECKLENBURG COUNTY 
Charlotte 
Johnson C. Smith University 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY 
MOORE COUNTY 
Pinehurst 
Southern Pines 
NASH COUNTY 
Rocky Mount 
NEW HANOVER COUNTY 
NORTHAMPTON COUNTY 
ONSLOW COUNTY 
ORANGE COUNTY 
Chapel Hill 
PAMLICO COUNTY 
PASQUOTANK COUNTY 
Elizabeth City 
State Teachers College 
PENDER COUNTY 


PERQUIMANS COUNTY 
PERSON COUNTY 


PITT COUNTY 

Greenvi.le 
POLK COUNTY 

Tryon 
RANVDOLPH—ASHEBORO UNIT 
RICHMOND COUNTY 

Hamlet 

Rockingham 

Morrison Training School 
ROBESON COUNTY 

Fairmont 

Lumberton 
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Teachers 
& Principals 


No. 


w 
Nm 
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153 
86 
94 

202 
82 


211 
35 
40 

130 


18 
120 
78 
25 
50 
16 
32 


146 
49 
64 

130 
75 
27 


133 


13 
117 
397 


43 
58 
14 
23 
166 
91 
173 
141 
66 
a4 
39 
35 
29 
46 


87 
43 
90 
189 
59 
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tw ow ot 
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89 
38 
45 


Enrolled 
NCTA 


No. 


219 
12 
144 
43 
28 
305 
35 
94 
23 
85 
14 
41 
53 
151 
77 
97 
195 
81 
12 
15 


184 
35 
40 

133 

8 


127 
73 
24 
53 
16 
32 


156 
48 
65 

135 
78 
27 


134 


13 
123 
379 


24 
59 
13 
23 
165 
85 
172 
144 
68 
55 
39 
32 
29 
51 
34 
88 


43 
89 


170 
61 
8 
6 
46 
52 
37 
23 
16 
90 
40 
45 


87% 
100% 
100% 
102% 
100% 


106% 
94% 
96% 

106% 

100% 

100% 


107% 

98% 
101% 
104% 
104% 
100% 


100% 


100% 
105% 
95% 


56% 
100% 
93% 
100% 
99% 
94y, 
99% 
102% 
103% 
101% 
100% 
91% 
100% 
110% 


101% 
100% 

99% 

90% 
103% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
104% 
100% 

96% 


101% 
105% 
100% 


TEACHERS 


Enrolled 


NEA 


No. 


183 
5 
144 


109 


18 
76 


29 
58 


127 
74 


52 
16 
27 


117 
37 
65 

135 
77 
27 


171 


90 
31 
45 


NEA 


Per cent 


81% 


101% 


36% 


3% 
19% 
899, 


102% 
81% 


91% 
79% 


7% 


13% 
45% 


106% 
95% 


104%, 
100% 
84% 


80% 

16% 
101% 
104% 
103% 
100% 


69% 


100% 
106% 
TA% 


12% 
100% 
64% 
100% 
87% 
22% 
92% 
93% 
97% 
85% 
100% 


100% 
108% 


98 % 
67% 
99% 
91% 
103% 


104% 
960% 
1010; 


824; 
100% 
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Maxton 30 a 90% 19 63% 

Red Springs 31 32 103% 32 103% 

Saint Pauls 31 32 103% 32 103% 
ROCKINGHAM COUNTY 38 41 107% 39 103% 

Leaksville 25 1 0.4% 1 0.4% 

Madison 17 18 105% 18 105% 

Reidsville 49 48 98% 39 80% 
ROWAN COUNTY 80 74 93% 63 79% 

Salisbury 43 42 98% 40 93% 

Livingstone College 12 1 
RUTHERFORD COUNTY 53 49 92% 26 49% 
SAMPSON—CLINTON UNIT 159 161 101% 163 103% 
SCOTLAND COUNTY 77 51 69% 9 12% 

Laurinburg 41 41 100% 
STANLY—ABERMARLE UNIT 45 46 102% 

STOKES COUNTY 19 13 68% a 16% 
SURRY COUNTY 4 

Elkin 2 

Mount Airy 2% 21 100% 
SWAIN COUNTY 
TRANSYVANIA COUNTY 6 6 100% 6 100% 
TYRRELL COUNTY 24 24 100% 

UNION COUNTY 60 45 15% 34 57% 

Monroe 24 23 96% 24 100% 
VANCE—HENDERSON UNIT 138 142 103% 142 103% 
WAKE COUNTY 243 239 98% 239 98% 

Raleigh 13 ieee eet 030, mere 20 88% 

Shaw University 15 1 

St. Augustine’s College 6 1 

State Shcool for Blind & Deaf 3 2 
WARREN COUNTY 145 145 100% Py 12% 
WASHINGTON COUNTY 55 56 = 101% 33 60% 
WATAUGA COUNTY 3 
WAYNE COUNTY 115 111 97% 97 84% 

Fremont 14 14 100% 

Goldsboro 110 113 103% 109 99% 
WILKES—N. WILKESBORO UNIT 26 26 100% 25 96% 
WILSON COUNTY 71 40 56% 

Elm City 38 37 97% 37 97% 

Wilson 99 100 101% 99 100% 
YADKIN COUNTY 12 11 92% 11 92% 
YANCEY COUNTY aL 
MEMBERS AT LARGE 2 

e 
Budget Adjusted For The 
e 
Fiscal Year 1958-59 
Anticipated Revenue 

ITEM 
Membership Dues (9,800). ee ck er ees $49,000.00 
Bee Ls) As DUeS: ere eee eee ere eee : pee nae te 300.00 
Gross Rents....... 6,000.00 
Placement Bureau... 150.00 
Advertising ~...02--2: Meee ee : 1,000.60 
N. E. A. Supplement.. us os Sane ee a 875.00 
From Reserve......... “ , 6,000.00 

$63,325.00 


Proposed Expenditures 


1. Officers 
seresident's’ Officey.-.c.--0.- et oe : pebier acer ce ene Sse 500.00 





a 
b. Vice President’s Office ... ... 3 ack. aes 150.00 
c. Treasurer’s Office .............. a: ree ee 400.00 
d. Recording Secretary’s Office _- 200.00 
e. Association Office Expense ... 1,000.00 
f. Executive Secretary’s Travel 1,500.00 

2. Salaries 
a. Executive Secretary .................-...-. 6,300.00 
b. Internal Relations Secretary .- Pees ronrnst 4,000.00 
Gh Secretary. ence eee ae peasuiye,sasd b eeeecurcdaWetBer ss 3,157.00 
d. Stenographer 2,992.00 





TEACHERS CONFIDENTIAL LOANS 


$50 to $300 on your signature only 
Repay in small monthly payments 
Details free—write today. 


TEACHERS LOAN SERVICE 


Dept, 11 BRUNDIDGE, ALA. 
Dp ppt ttt ttt ttt ttt IIE III? 
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FIFTY-EIGHT 


3. Committee Expenses 


a. Executive Committee .. ; ; 400.00 
b. Legislative Committee 500.00* 
c. Nominating Committee . 150.00 
d. Elections & Canvassing Committee 200.00 
e. Resolutions Committee —__ 150.00 
f. Budget & Finance Committee 150.00 
x. NEA Coordinating Committee 150.00 
h. Special Committees 300.00 
4. Administration 
a. Bonds and Audit - 350.00 
Denk: elem One Ae Taxes 350.00 
CAE Ue eras taxes pees : fas 375.00 
d. Publishing & Mailing Record , : ; 6,000.00 
e-Newsletter tse ee ee ene 800.00 
f. Field Service Expense .- eats. 1,625.00 
g. District Meetings ___.. 2,500.00 
h. Convention Expenses ......... 1,500.00 
i. Convention Social Affair 300.00 
j. Maintenance & Insurance on H. O. 
(1) Repairs & Depreciations —_ 1,000.00 
(2) Janitorial Service _........ 1,000.00 
(Spel MSUrAan cele. eeree ee poe ete 000.00 
(4) Rental Collection _... oe ; 350.00 


k. County & City Taxes _......... "i ee oe 900.00 


1. Delegates to NEA Convention 2,500.00 
5. Division & Department Expenses 
a. Classroom Teachers .................. . 4,990.00 
b. Specialized Education _.... Be eh canasteae Se aitcbe resco A este. eet oe 2,935.00 
ec. Administrators & Supervisers _.. - 1,625.00 
d. Higher Education _....... 1,400.00 
6. Gifts & Memberships 
a. NAACP, National 2 ree a pate + ee 000700 
bo NAACP, State <...0.....2 , Ee : Pees ore 500.00 
c. Southern Regional Council oe a fee ater 100.00 
d. American Teachers Assn. _ : : é Beare 25.00 
e. NEA Affiliation , : ay 25.00 
fa A GS eaUN «| oluse Ese ae : a 25.00 
g. Oxford Orphanage _ : z : 500.00 
fe Legal, Counsel. (oo: 2) : .. 1,000.00 
8. Emergency Fund _. : ‘ : : 500.00 
9. Contingancy Reserve 4,351.00* 
$63,325.00 


* Correction of error in item for Legislative Committee published in May 
issue. 


AUDIT REPORT 


Charlotte, North Carolina 
September 10, 1958 
Executive Committee 
North Carolina Teachers Association, Ine. 
125 East Hargett Street 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
Ladies and Gentlemen: 

Pursuant to instructions we have examined the financial records of THE 
NORTH CAROLINA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, Incorporated in both 
the Executive Secretary’s office and the Treasurer’s office for the period 
of September 1, 1957 through August 31, 1958 and herewith submit our 
report consisting of four (4) Exhibits and four (4) Schedules together with 
the following comments: 

Scope of Audit: 

We examined the official receipt books in the Executive Secretary’s 
office, tracing all receipts from the receipt book through the cash receipts 
journal to the deposits in the depository bank. We inspected the cancelled 
checks of all money transmitted to the Treasurer as well as the debit memos 
of the cepository bank. 

We inspected all invoices and requests for payments of funds as 
presented to the Executive Secretary and the duplicate vouchers issued by 
him to the Treasurer for the payment of said vouchers or requests to 
determine the disbursements of the funds of the Association. (The Execu- 
tive Secretary is required to send the original vouchers to the President 
and Recording Secretary for their signatures before the Treasurer is to 
honor any voucher.) All vouchers were properly entered in the cash dis- 
bursements journal of the Executive Secretary’s office. 

We examined the receipt of all money transmitted to the Treasurer’s 
office by the Executive Secretary. We inspected a sufficient number of 
vouchers held by the Treasurer to see if they had been properly signed by 
the President and Recording Secretary as required by the Constitution of 
the Association. We examined the cancelled checks returned by the deposi- 
tory bank. 

We inspected the one government bond and 8 certificates of shares; 2 
certificates of the Mutual Savings and Loan Association of Durham, N. C.— 
one for 50 shares and the second one for 30 shares; the third certificate 
was that of the Raleigh Building and Loan Association of Raleigh, N. C.— 
this certificate was for 20 shares. The value of the government bond is 
$1,000 and the value of the shares are $10,000. This bond and the certificates 
are held in a safe deposit box at the Mechanics and Farmers Bank, Raleigh, 
IN OS 

Finally we examined the monthly reports as sent to the Executive 
Secretary by the Association’s Rental Agent, The Acme Realty Company. 
Each disbursement made by the Realty Company was accompanied by the 
vendor’s invoice. We have prepared Schedule 3 to show this rental receipts 
and disbursements in detail. 

BALANCE SHEET 
Exhibit A 

The financial position of the Association is shown in the Balance Sheet 
Statement marked “Exhibit A’’. This consists of Cash of $7,156.83, Rent 
Receivable of $77.75, one U. S. Government Bond, Series K, number 
M330 391K value of $1,000 plus the accumulated interest of $404.37 to give 
a total investment value of $11,074.09. The Inventory of Office Equipment 
and Furniture with a value of $7,759.56 was inspected by us; the office 
building valued at $55,000 was paid for completely during the fiscal year 
1949-50, therefore we are using this same value. Since the building is used 
primarily for the Association’s own use we have not charged off any 
depreciation against the value of the building. We have treated any 
major improvement, renovation or installation to the building as keeping 
it up to its “par value’’. 

We were informed by the Executive Secretary that he issued vouchers 
for all known obligations of the Association before August 31, 1958 so that 
all accounts would be paid by that date. 
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The Net Worth of the Association now stands at $82,068.28 which is an 
increase of $2,530.49 over that of last year. 


RECEIPTS and DISBURSEMENTS 
Exhibit B 

We carefully examined the receipts to see that they were properly 
recorded in the receipts journal. During the year a total of $53,550.35 plus 
outstanding check cancelled of $25 was received from all sources, this plus 
the cash on hand, September 1, 1957 of $5,792.94 gives a total cash of 
$59,368.29 for the year. The disbursements for the year amounts to $52,163.96 
and the Executive Secretary presented us seven (7) uncollected checks 
amounting to $40 which were charged to the account by the local bank as 
well as bank service charge and intangible tax payments giving a total 
disbursements of $52,211.46 leaving a balance of $7,156.83 in the bank as of 
August 31, 1958. 

Comparative Statement of 
BUDGET ESTIMATES WITH INCOME and EXPENDITURES 
Exhibit C 

We have prepared this statement to determine how closely the Association 
has operated on its estimated budget. We would suggest that the Budget 
and Finance Committee give closer study to the budgets in the future. 
Provisions should be made for the Field Representative’s travel as well as 
his other expense while out of the office; i.e. travel and NEA Service. Also 
provisions should be made for additional Gifts, Donations, Investments 
and Equipment. You will observe that only $1,160 was provided in 
“Emergency”? and this was too sma!) to take care of the normal items that 
I have mentioned above. 


Three Year Comparative Statement of 
RECEIPTS and DISBURSEMENTS 
1955-56, 1956-57 and 1957-58 
Exhibit D 
It may be interesting to know the progress the Association has made 
during the past three (3) years, therefore, we have prepared this statement 
to show just what has been done during the Years 1955-56, 1956-57 and 


1957-58. 
SCHEDULES 

We have prepared a (1) Bank Reconciliation Statement for the Execu- 
tive Secretary’s Account, (2) Bank Reconciliation Statement for the Trea- 
surer’s Account and (3) Statement Rental Income and Expense and (4) 
Inventory of the Office Furniture and Equipment. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Last year we pointed out to you that quite a bit of renovation had been 
done to the building and we felt that the rent should be increased. We have 
observed that there is one tenant who is constantly behind in his rent and 
last year he paid rent amounting to $851.68 against a total rent charge of 
$1,200 which means that this particular tenant is behind $348.32 for this 
year alone. All of the other tenants kept up their rent, although these 
monthly rents were small, in my opinion, after considering the service 
they receive. 

We would suggest that the Executive Board look into this matter along 
with the Executive Secretary. 

GENERAL 

We found the books and records as kept by the Executive Secretary’s 
Office and the Treasurer’s office in excellent condition. We found the 
receipts and original vouchers properly recorded in the books of the 
Executive Secretary. We also found the checks properly recorded in the 
Treasurer’s book which assisted us greatly in making this audit. 

We wish to express our thanks to Mr. W. L. Greene, Executive Secretary ; 
Mrs. Della Perry, Office Secretary and Dr. Nelson H. Harris, Treasurer for 
the cooperation given us while making this audit, and once again we are 
happy to have had this opportunity to serve you. 

Subject to the examination of the records as kept by the Executive 
Secretary and the Treasurer of this Association, we are of the opinion 
that the above comments and attached exhibits and schedules present 
fairly, accurately and honestly the operation of the NORTH CAROLINA 
TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, Inc. at Raleigh, North Carolina for the fiscal 
year of September 1, 1957 through August 31, 1958. 

Respectfully submitted, 

John H. Moore 

Public Accountant 

Staff Member 

J. B. BLAYTON COMPANY 

Certified Public Accountant 
701 East First Street 
Charotte, North Carolina 


EXHIBIT A 
NORTH CAROLINA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
BALANCE SHEET 
August 31, 1958 



































ASSETS 
Cash (Schedule 2) $ 7,156.83 
Accounts Receivable—Rental Account. 77.75 
U. S. Government Bond 
Series K #{M330391K Dated Sept. 1955-.................... 1,000.00 
Investments : 
Building & Loan Shares—Face Value 
Mutual Building & Loan—Durham........ $ 8,000.00 
Raleigh Building & Loan - 2,000.00 10,000.00 
interest’ Harned. To (8 /3L)/ bic cee ee ee 669.72, 
Valueias of Aucustroil LOb (se eee . 10,669.72 
Interest Earned During Year. : 404.37 
Value As of August 31. 1958.. aa 11,074.09 
Furniture and Hquipment.................... 7,759.56 
Land and Building................... ; 55,000.00 
PE OVATE ANS SE DS steps cease yeeciecscceeens eee and. $82,068.23 
Accounts Payable.... -00 
Net Worth: 
Balance September 1, 1957. nite eben -$79,537.74 
Add: 
Income During Year -559,652.53 
Outstanding Check Cancelled 25.00 
Initerest | Maan ed sees cse2--3-0-c snore dees 404.37 
FE OSA eae css scene coe ous sale neste cs $60,081.90 
Less—Expenses During Year.................. 57,551.41 
2,530.49 
Net Value of Net Worth, August 31, 1958  82..068.23 





TOTAL LIABILITIES and NET WORTH.................... $82,068.23 
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EXHIBIT B 
Statement of 
RECEIPTS and DISBURSEMENTS 
September 1, 1957—August 31, 1958 
RECEIPTS 
Cash on Hand, September 1, 1957 
(per previous Audit Report). pee Ses atone $ 5,792.94 
Receipts During Year: 
Membership Dues: 
Current’ Year ie. See ee ....$49,235.00 
Retired Teacher 11.00 
195625 aD Wes ieee eee 5.00 $49,251.00 
Future Teachers of America Dues.. 299.00 
Placement Bureau 116.00 
TEACHERS RECORD iy 













Advertising 1,908.64 
Subscriptions 4.00 1,912.64 
NEA: 
Allocation 1,500.00 
Reimbursement 469.91 1,969.91 
Telephone Call 1.80 


Total Receipts During Year 
(Schedule 2) 
Outstanding Check Cancelled. 


Total Cash During Year........ 2 


53,550.35 
25.00 


$59,368.29 










DISBURSEMENTS 





Elected Officers Office: 




























President ........... 500.00 

Vice President... 150.00 

Recording Secretary 200.00 
APPEASUT Cl) eer. aees 400.00 1,250.00 
Salaried Employees: 

Executive Secretary 6,300.00 

Internal Relations Secretary. 4,599.98 

Secretary-Bookkeeper - 2,870.00 

Stenographer 2,720.00 16,489.98 
Office Expense: 

Stationary and Supplies 444.66 

POStAG ev. .5c5 5 secs stents ee eee 228.40 

Telegrams | ais occ ccceen seaccesde sets takes eee ae ee 309.23 

Bank Service Charge. 17.70 

Imtangible) Taxt sent 11.03 

Equipment Upkeep & Repairs 50.16 

Plate Glass ‘ 

Pictures 1,124.74 


Travel: 
Executive Secretary. 
Others 


Committee Expenses: 


1,130.08 
19.14 1,149.22 


































Executive 399.76 
Nominating .......... 124.92 
Elections and Canvassing.. 139.09 
Résolutions ssi. 28aoe 186.88 
Budget and Finance 224.58 
Specials = ciccsccccsct hee ei esp cee ee 290.30 1,365.58 
District Meetings: 
Southeastern 502.98 
Coastal Plains.. 516.70 
Northeastern .. 286.76 
Piedmont 470.11 
Western ...... 397.85 2,174.40 
Annual Convention: 
Guest Speakers 550,00 
Programs and Supplies 512.05 
Social mAaire es 270.00 
Auditoriums 183.50 
Clerical Se 111.00 
Entertainment 121.61 
Travel—Glee Clubs and Bands ; 50.00 
Publicity 25.00 1,823.16 





Division, Departments & Sections Expense 
Class Room Teachers: 






















Promotion 2,117.09 
Elementary Education. 209.32 
Primary Teachers......... 90.33 
Grammer Grade Teachers.. 65.84 
Secondary Education... 55.03 
English Teachers........ 288.43 
Foreign Language...... 59.60 
Social Science Teachers.. . 250.00 
Mathematics & Science Teachers... 169.55 3,305.19 
Specialized Education: 
Promotion ecco mn 160.61 
Home Economics o 117.35 
Vocational Agriculture Teachers 118.10 
Trades and D. O. Teachers............ 113.53 
Music! Deachers 22 0ee eee 228.90 
Health & Physical Ed. Teachers 228.25 
Physical Ed. & Athletics... st 55.59 
Driver Erucation............ : ee 33.90 
Business Ed. Teachers 200.00 
ihibrariansiie ee 130.00 
Guidance Counselors... 34.40 
Art Teachers............. 200.00 


Audio-Visual Aid 
Administrators & Supervisors: 





28.45 1,719.08 




















Promotion 152.62 
Supervisors 170.81 
Principals-Prom nye 185.55 
Elementary Principals.... 60.37 
High School Principals... 544.00 1,118.35 
Higher Education 
Promotion 211.13 
Department of Instructors 297.18 
Future Teachers of America................ 674.03 1,182.34 7,319.96 
NEA Service: 
Internal Relations Secretary Travel 1,345.54 
Supplies : 370.95 1,716.49 





TEACHERS RECORD 


a 


Publications : 
TEACHERS RECORD: 


















Printing .. rat ae Ee oe ot 4,977.32 
Postarel.. oe nee 140.67 
Supplies aa Tete 57.30 5,175.29 
Newsletter .. went Pes See et cle tees 845.61 6,020.90 
Administration : 
Surety: 
Audit -.... ve pected ae eacer setae saset ee 300.00 
Bond Premium 2 ee ess a 106.31 
Insurance on Furniture & Equipment... ___ 39.10 445.41 
Taxes: 
NSOciglmSecunitye ceca ee Peeee nant OL Aa G 
State Employment Security. fue 393.58 708.34 1,153.75 
eadershipms.Conterence’s . 2a nee a ee 444.58 
Gifts and Contributions: 
INEAGA CRIN tlON aL 5. eetecte ee. eo ec stae revs a oe tS 1,000.00 
NAACP —State ........ See . me 500.00 
Oxford sOmhanage....2 52: ies 500.00 
Southern Regional Council... ae 100.00 
Assoc: Study of Negro Wife...:...........:. : i 25.00 
American Teachers Association... p ae 25.00 


NSU ALE T Ma blOn = <<... asian ose ees 25.00 2,175.00 











Representatives to NEA Convention. 2,470.00 
Building Expense: 
Taxes: 
Oityee a ee Bennet Score Seep nappeted te 394.96 
County - 423.58 818.54 
Birra SS UTES EUG Cee eee eee eS Seat asses aeteeectetsee 167.71 986.25 
er alle @ounselossecreceatoes eee pee sp ee ae Bae wes 1,000.00 
Hammocks) Beach Corporation -<.:s:.ccss22n2-s0 ecsece estes ence 8,500.00 


Total Disbursements During Year 


(Schedulem2) ie aie = a ae eee ee 52,163.96 


Add: 
Bank Charges and “Bad checks” 
Charged to Executive Secretary’s 
Account 





(Schedule 1) 47.50 
Total Disbursements During Year..............22.0002--..0----- : 52,211.46 
Cash on Hand, August 31, 1958 

(Schedule 2) wares 7,156.83 


DIR Eau mere enacts ye Oa a 2 ee ce hy 2 NL oR nee dng eee enattceecncss $59,368.29 
Comparative Statement of 
BUDGET ESTIMATES with INCOME and EXPENDITURES 


















































1957-58 
EXHIBIT C 
Over 
or 

INCOME Budget Experience -Under 
Membership Dues..................... Bee 500.00 $49,251.00 $ 1,751.00 
Future Teachers of America Dues... 300.00 299.00 (1.00) 
Rental Income—Gross... sete 6,000.00 6,102.18 102.18 
Placement Bureau... 150.00 116.00 (34.00) 
Advertising 1,000.00 1,912.64 912.64 

Internal Relations—NEA Service...... 1,500.00 1,500.00 
Others—NEA Reimbursements.... 469.91 469.91 
Melephonen Call: ores. -cveccat ae -2e=2 1.80 1.80 

STG Gen Sarak settee crepe noe eo usnaectesseasnene $56,450.00 $59,652.53 
Receipts OVER Estimates... $ 3,202.53 

EXPENDITURES 
Elected Officers 1,250.00 1,250.00 -00 
Salaried Employees 16,490.00 16,489.98 .02 
Executive Secretary’s Office. 1,000.00 1,124.74 (124.74) 
PR yeh vieleserstecee ees tee ose eae sctcacsas 1.500.00 1,149.22 350.78 
Committee Expense. 1,600.00 1,365.53 234.47 
District Meetings..... 2,500.00 2,174.40 825.60 
Annual Convention... 2 5-= See 1,800.00 1,823.16 (23.16) 
Divisions, Departments ie 

Sections Expense 10,750.00 7,319.96 3,430.04 
Internal Relations—-NEA Serv 1,125.00 1,716.49 (591.49) 
Publications © ..2......-.- eee 6,800.00 6,020.90 779.10 
Administration— 

Audit, Bond & Taxes............--...... 1,015.00 1,153.75 (188.75) 
Gifts and Contributions 2,160.00 2,175.00 (15.00) 
Representatives to NEA Convention 2,500.00 2,470.00 30.00 
Headquarters Building Maintenance 3,800.00 6,326.20 (2,526.20) 
Mbewal, Counsel: .a..20:-cesseveastest -ccecscuscocsase 1,000.00 1,000.00 .00 
Emergency & Reserve 

Leadership Conference.................. (1,160.00 444.58) (2,784.58) 

Hammocks Beach = ( 8,500.00) 

FTO Gay eee seserses sen co vee hese ecsancreeaes- te eeeeet $00,450.00, $57,503.91 
Expenditures OVER Estimates............ $ 1,053.91 

Comparative Statement of 

RECEIPTS and DISBURSEMENTS 

1955-56, 1956-57 and 1957-58 

EXHIBIT D 
RECEIPTS 1955-56 1956-57 1957-58 

Membership: ©. Dies eect ence bdast esses coansneenvieense $46,877.50 $48,506.00 $49,251.00 
Future Teachers of America Dues... ee 215.00 205.00 299.00 
Placement Bureau....2....22--.sccescecee-cse-- = 115.00 127.00 116.00 
TEACHERS RECORD .. 1,349.32 1,367.93 1,912.64 
Rent — Net. 869.34 -00 -00 
Internal Relation—NEA Service... 4,137.77 2,481.58 1,969.91 
Other Receipts oe 255.22 118.17 26.80 
INO Te acess aes shee enor scot eos -00 5,000.00 -00 


Total Hovcinis During Year..... . 53,819.15 57,805.68 53,575.35 
Cash on Hand, Beginning of Year . 15,596.60 3,674.28 5,792.94 


TOTAL CASH DURING YEAR......$69,415.75 $61,479.96 $59,368.29 





DISBURSEMENTS 
Mlected: | OLLI Cer sics.ecctes-viesses-agettacescnsecasvecvceaccassns>e 1,250.00 1,250.00 1,250.00 
Batnrics ag) Reo Same on Ce eee Rec pete cencag 16,050.00 16,490.00 16,489.98 
Social Security & State Employment Taxes 428.28 614.77 708.34 


for OCTOBER, NINETEEN 


FIFTY-EHEIGHT 














Otficemixpensese =: shen. tee ee ee 1,100.87 1,014.98 1,124.74 
Travel—Executive Secretary. Peticneteors--e DOA TaD 999.49 1,149.22 
Surety—Audit & Board......... a ‘ 326.53 296.35 445.41 
Pablicationsy3.5 6,546.12 5,344.81 6,020.90 
Internal Relations—Field Service NEA 1,838.82 2,165.79 1,716.49 
Committee Expense 1,232.32 1,190.34 1,865.53 
District Meetings... 2,450.93 2,408.95 2,174.40 
Annual Convention. 2,377.59 1,413.19 1,823.16 
Divisions, Departments and Sections 8,078.13 6,628.08 7,319.96 
NEA Delegate Expense... 4,950.00 2,500.00 2,470.00 
Gifts and Memberships.... ‘ 4,410.00 2,160.00 2,175.00 
levale Counsel se ee, ae - 1,000.00 1,000.00 1,000.00 
Headquarters Building Maintenance. c 789.35 3,443.88 986.25 
Hammocks Beach Donation... 4,000.00 1,500.00 3,500.00 
Miscellaneous! ism) .00 236.39 452.08 
Uncolleected Checks Et eee 35.00 30.00 40.00 
New Equipment................. ee ee 250-28 .00 -00 
investments ee ee wee: entnpeeee, 20,000.00 -00 -00 
Noteae eo 5,000.00 
TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS 
DREN Gee Vsn) ARS eee eee eee 65,741.47 55,687.02 52,211.46 
Cash on Hand, End of Year........... 4 3,674.28 5,792.94 7,156.83 
PROCS eee ee ote. t SR eek a en ee $69,415.75 $61,479.96 $59,368.29 


Statement of 
BANK RECONCILIATION 
August 31, 1958 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY’S ACCOUNT 
Per Book 


SCHEDULE 1 

















Cash on Hand, September 1, 1957 $ -00 
Receipts During Year. SR! 5 53,550.35 
Total Cash During rene! Me eee Cees estdet ane 53,550.35 
Less: 
FLEAS mat taleed Om reastnen. ees eee een $53,502.85 
Bank Charges Made Against Account 
Service Charge on “bad checks’’....$ 3.90 
Intangible Tax ra 3.60 
“Bad Checks” still in Office.......... 40.00 47.50 58,550.35 
CASH On LAND Aucustoils lO boat nn ee ene -00 
Per Bank 
Balance per bank statement 
Mechanics and Farmers Bank 
Raleigh, North Carolina 202.85 
Juess——Outstandin gicheckos 2: lilaessem went ee onan nee 202.85 
CASH on HAND, August 31, 1958........... oa ALe ates -00 


Statement of 
BANK RECONCILIATION 
August 31, 1958 
SCHEDULE 2 
TREASURER’S ACCOUNT 


Per. Book 
Cash on Hand, September 1, 1957.. ee ee ee $ 5,792.94 
Receipts During Year 
(Exx hibits) eters 
Outstanding Check Cancelled... 53,575.35 
Total Cash During Year 59,368.29 


Disbursements During Year 
By Treasurer 
(Esc bab GiB) eee eee 
By Executive Secretary 
(Exhibit B and Schedule D)_....... Poi ome 47.50 52,211.46 


CASH on HAND, August 31, 1958 
(Oped cb hayha 183) ees eo: 





7,156.83 


Balance per bank statement 
Mechanics and Farmers Bank 








RaleighmeNorthie Carolin sie cncste se cerencccse= se eee oe eee 7,722,94 
Add: Deposit in transit 202.85 
Total ee cspretccasenstese scyedocs 7,925.79 

Less: Outstanding Checks................ Zt 1007 15.00 

155 200.83 

156 219.76 

157 83.37 

164 55.00 

165 8.00 

166 25.00 

167 5.00 

168 5.00 

169 24.00 

170 18.00 

171 5.00 

172 5.00 
173 100.00 768.96 

CASH on HAND, August 31, 1958 

(Basch Tit: (Al) cer csc eenwnrnt nc eoeeceenten neces create errs 7,156.83 


Statement of 
RENTAL INCOME and EXPENSE 
September 1, 1957—August 31, 1958 
INCOME 
SCHEDULE 3 
$ 5,952.18 
150.00 


~ 6,102.18 


Rentaleincome for Y ear een cece ere eer eres 
Receipts for Excessive Water. 


Total Income During Year 





EXPENSE 
Colleciaon” sCompaissiont 2.2 teeta sees tetra a $ 3805.15 
Janitorial Service................. 
Utilities : 
Lights’ —..:... sees sseeapeerinl 
Water >. :....s1agast scurry 
Fuel . ; 


Janitor Supplies... 
Repairs: 
Carpenter Work & Materials.................... 503.88 
Plumbing & Heating....... Pre eae 545.50 
Wlectrical soe vec cce caerulea x 57.27 


Other: 
Boiler Inspection Fee....................... _ 3.00 


185.19 
653.14 
peste . 2,087.36 2,925.69 
se ee este 156.46 








1,106.65 


Extra Work - 8.00 6.00 : liaDesks! Pads sett eee ees Pe Dae 2: Mh Sees ee 3.00 


































aa < ae 5,3 5 2 Gumlock Oak Side Chairs................... Seer eee 60.00 
Total Expenses During Year.. ee : 339.95 fuk WPelophoneaTables 17.50 
Balance pecans asec cea eee sete ae ees 762.23 3139.70 
Amount Applied to 1956-57 Accounts Payable Je tee : sreze 
(per previous Audit Report) 684.48 Less 35% Discount... - 1,063.90 1,975.80 
— Additional Purchases 1949-50 . 
Ralance Due Association From Rental Aeon 1 Glass for Executive Secretary’s Desk. 15.47 
Account Receivable ws 1 Speed-o-Print Cabinet... a ee er te 45.84 
(Exhibit A) $5 2 Glasses for Directors Tables.. Re See 92.14 
Inventory of aaah aes On Hand, September 1, 1949 
FURNITURE and EQUIPMENT L Executives Desks ois. ewe. cesteesaeeec oars oe oe oneee sectaens teres tees 25.00 
August 31, 1957 1 Secretary Desh... ene ccen eee ceee teen cette teens 70.00 
SCHEDULE 4 1 Mimeograph Machine Table 5.00 
Additions—1955-56 1 Book Shelf (4 drawers)..... ous 25.00 
BEROldinceut ables eee $ 123.19 2 Steel Files (4 drawers) .. 150200 
1 File Cabinet (Addressograph) oe eee 109.00 1 Remington Typewriter... eee 
2 Shaw Walker File Cabinets $ (Letter) ..... ees 0270 1 Two-drawer File (3 x 5)... : 
1 Shaw Walker File Cabinet Cee Bee a ee 79.27 1 Elliott Addressing Machine... 616.00 
1 A. B. Dick piteogr aoe Machine 7009436- 709.67 1 Elliott Addressing Machine Ca 84.70 
1 Typewriter Stand 10.95 1 Electric Heater 10.92 
1 Mimeograph Cabinet 42.50 4 Two-drawer Files (3 x 5) = 12.60 
1 Vacuum Cleaner. 45.00 1,250.28 1 Westinghouse Electric Water Cooler........................-- 262.95 1,514.37 
ces Sears ad Furniture and Equipment 
Additions—1954-55 
Office Furniture, Field Representative Office... 303.76 (Bixbr DICE AY) Pessoa sessctnseesesetetenes seestenceceseneeense $_7,759.56 
Royal Typewriter #HHE 16 5481319... 209.83 aes 





Camera a: 100.00 




























Mictaphone: <<. <cce-ccaccenseeesccse see see seeacceey sasnae tte leer eeren a eee 451.51 

"Eby Sy PUEer VL abe sec casee see oceans cae ean ne 11.28 1,076.38 
Additions—1952-53 

1 Shaw Walker Fire Proof File, 4 drawer...................- 293.70 

1 Shaw Walker Fire Proof File, 4 drawer....... aoe 61.29 354.99 
Purchased—1951-52 

1 Remington Portable Typewriter #QT 2449944... 126.73 
Purchased—1950-51 Ladies Lounge 

1 eee ae 129.50 

1 Sectional Sofa.. ey, 259.50 

DB ame Aur tS ui SyIN 0) S Gaeeeee sateen eetate eveeereiees ae 62.50 

API GUT Gl, Borettecaceus se seteete recto teres ee ood Rees ene 21.00 

6 Smokers a 12.00 

DT WELG USS EUG ese eee rese crearoee eee ee eee ee 50.00 

2 U. S. O. Des 179.90 

2 Desk Chairs... 23.90 

1 Large Mirro bel tee oer zee 22.50 

Small! Mirror:.cc n= EE eek ee pee es 4.50 

1 Dressing Table and Bench............ apace — 16.20 

Nie Co ¥Sales) Taxa ee ‘ : 24.44 

Curtains and Draperie 128.00 

1 Electric Fan 26.80 959.74 





Additional Equipment 
1 R. GC. Allen Adding Machine, Model 715 #1243721 256.15 
1 Smith-Corona Elliott Stencil Machine #2312912... 228.90 
2 Teopewriter Stamas ie 2 tse eee ee eres eee : 16.22 501.27 


Purchased 1949-50 Executive Secretary’s Office 

























1 Jasper Walnut Desk........ 233.50 Reluctant reader? He'll be a different young 
i Gumlock: Chair= : eS 108.00 ? i 4 

1 Walnut Telephone Table. pee wee cP oe 20.00 man tomorrow if you give him— 

1° Walnut Gumilock ‘Chair=.-...2 22 : ae 58.00 

1 Walnut Gumlock Chair Re Pn ie 51.00 

1 Walnut Costumer...... = 15.00 - a 

1 Walnut Costumer ~~ 15.00 TEEN-AGE TALES, BOOKS 1-5 

1 H. Mf Book Case (¢ s 83.80 

Reception Room Strang, Roberts, Heavey, Barbe, Stewart 

1 Butterscotch Love Seat kane ates 70.00 

1 Butterscotch Table... ES 73.00 ° 

Bahia a cocemurn Taian as 3 60.00 The sheer momentum of these stories sweeps young- 
1 Butterscotch Mirror. 35.00 sters along into reading in spite of themselves. Stories 
2 Butterscotch Chairs 98.00 4 . a , 

tes es are short. Words are simple. Action is fast. With 

2 Directors Tables, Mahogany Finished... 2 5ee 668.40 these books boys and girls really hit their reading 
18 Mahogany Finished Gumlock Chairs 648.00 al ‘EHN- a f i is a 
PO Mahoo eee aahte stride. THEN AGE TALES, are listed under supple 
1 Love Seat, K Upholster _ 174.50 mentary contract in North Carolina. 

2 Club’ Chairs) Ke Upholstery.. oo. eee ee eee 234.00 


Secretary’s Office 


1 Left Pedestal Typewriter Desk (oak)...........022..0000.... 147.00 
1 Gumlock Secretary Chair (Maroon Leather). 44.50 2D. Z. Weath aud Company 














1 Gumlock Secretary Chair (Brown Leather)... a 44,50 
2 Oak Costumers 200 cet So ee Se eee a eee ae 30.00 280-282 Spring St., N. W., Atlanta 3 Representative: J. E. Craig 
/ 
MASON'S Motor Court 
® Private Bath 
@ Hot Water SERVING 
® kBeautyrest Mattresses Schools & Colleges 
603 WEST ROSEMARY STREET / Gs , 
CHAPEL HILL, NORTH CAROLINA fone Reng acne. 
Phone 17-2001 
| THE METAL ARTS €0., INC 
LILLIAN ROGERS CHARLIE MASON ie 2 
MANUFACTURING 
St lit Gewelers & Stationers 
ariirTre 
SUPPER CLUB A. J. TURNER 
“A VOYAGE INTO NEW EATING ADVENTURES” 730 Fayetteville St. = 742 Portland Avenue 
603 W. ROSEMARY ST. CHAPEL HILL, N. C. Ae ae 
PHONE TOBA Phone: TEmple 3-1871 ROCHESTER 21, NEW YORK 
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Injoy today’s fun... 


fresh 


without filling 








Keeping pace with the modern trend 
to lighter foods, today’s Pepsi-Cola, 
reduced in calories, refreshes without 
filling. Have a Pepsi—the modern, 
the light refreshment. 





‘REG U.S PAT. OFF 


(COA SIGN OF GOOD TASTE —anvere 


WHEREVER AND WHENEVER good friends get together... the 
good taste of Coca-Cola is weleome. World-famous for its 


quality, for its wholesomeness and purity, Coke is enjoyed over 
58 million times each day. 


e TO\TRADE-MARK. COPYRIGHT © 1958 THE COCA-COLA COMPANY. 
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